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PREFACE 


I HAVE no use for a preface 6ave to return thanks which are due, 
even though tbe expression of my gratitude can only be inadequate. 
But for the untiring assistance of Miss D. L. Smith this book would 
never, I think, have been completed and perhaps would never have 
been begun. At the critical moment she took on herself much tiresome 
work for which I had neither leisure nor inclination. Only less valuable 
has been the help given me by my old pupil Miss Hilda Clapperton. 
To these two I owe a great debt Other friends atso have helped me 
with advice, with encouragement and in other ways : they will know 
that I am not ungrateful. Was there ever, I wonder, a book which 
was wholly and solely tho work of one man or woman 1 

J. W. Aiaem. 


July 1928 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HE sixteenth ceator y was a period of relatively rapid and of 
formally revolutionary change. It may be compared in 
that respect with two other great periods of European his- 
tory and with them only : the twelfth century and the nineteenth. 
It is mere truism to say that the great change* that took place were 
results of a long process. As in other such cares, their suddenness 
and their revolutionary quality were in part illusory. Essential 
peychological change preceded the formal revolution. 

So long ago as the commencement of the fourteenth century it 
had been pointed out that the Empire of Christendom was a Useless 
fiction. It had been declared that the Church and the Papacy con- 
stituted the main obstacle to the development of efficient secular 
government. It had been asserted that the clergy as such had no 
right to spealc in the name of the Church. On these texts the thinkers 
of the fourteenth century had enlarged considerably. AH through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the clergy and the Pope had 
been suffering loss of prestige and of moral authority. The actual 
constitution of the Church Catholic was increasingly undermined by 
heresy, by scepticism and by covetous jealousy of its property and 
its jurisdictions. It was increasingly menaced by the growth of 
nationalist sentiment and organization, at least in France and in 
England. A crash became inevitable, and in the sixteenth century 
the Church was tom to pieces. What we call the Reformation was, 
in one aspect, the definitive triumph of secular authority in a struggle 
with the Church already centuries old. In one country after another, 
the secular government established its local control of the Church, 
absorbing in the process much, at least, of its property and juris- 
diction. In city after city, from Stralsund to Geneva, the Reforma- 
tion appears as the last act of an age-long conflict between city and 
Bishop. Even in Catholic countries the same thing happened in 
some degree. When Francis I secured from th? Pope in 1516 the 
right to appoint his own bishops and by the ordinance of ViUers 
Cotcrets in 1537, curtailed ecclesiastical jurisdiction, he was doing, 
so far as he could, what Henry VIII did in England. Ferdinand of 
Austria, like the Protestant Princes of North Germany, dissolved 
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monasteries and appropriated the property. In Spain the Inquisition 
« t up by the King tn defiance of the Pope, was, among other thing?, 
a royal instrument for the control of the clergy. The Reformation 
was part of the process by which Europe was resolved into a penes 
of independent, secular, povcreign States. 

Along with the efforts of Pnners and Magistrates to master and 
to dispossess the Church, went, part cause and part consequence, a 
great religions revival. It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that the 
term * Reformation * has come to be so completely associated with 
Protestantism, that the Catholic revival is rpoken of as Counter- 
Reformation. The religious revival of the century was Catholic as 
well as, and no less than, Protestant. A great effort was made by 
the Catholic Church to reform its discipline and administration and 
to define its doctrinal position. The intensity of the religiousness 
developed in Spain was at the least as great as appears in any Protestant 
country. Everywhere to the struggle over property and jurisdiction 
were added efforts to establish or maintain or propagate ' true religion *. 
Governments, however reluctantly, were compelled to tale chare and 
aide in them. Confusion was confounded by the development of the 
Calvinistic ideal of a Church-State; a development peculiarly 
embarrassing to Protestant governments. 

Enormous in extent and intensity was the resulting friction. The 
Reformation involved huge transferences of property and jurisdiction. 
It involved war, and, above all, civil war. It necessitated efforts on 
the part of governments to organize their conquests and to make 
of the reformed church an instrument of their purposes. It involved 
what is called religious persecution. And it involved, of course, a 
vast and many-eided literary controversy. 

It is an error to suppose that the sixteenth century eaw the develop- 
ment of much that was strikingly new in political philosophy. Con- 
troversy was, of course, mainly concerned with questions men were 
forced, by what was happening, to consider. Many old questions 
were, therefore, elated in new terms. Bat all through the century, 
except at least in Italy, political thought remained essentially medieval 
in character. All through the century the wain divisions of late 
medieval opinion were reproduced. This was a necessary conse- 
quence of the fact that the basic assumptions made in the sixteenth 
century were the same that had been made by medieval thinkers. 
All sides assumed that the Scriptures were the very Word of God 
and all assumed the existence of a * natural * moral law, recognised 
by all men alike and binding absolutely, wodd without end. Every 
one, too, saw or felt that, just as goodness in action is conformity 
with the Eternal law, that i3 with God’s purpose in creation, so * 
'right* is something which cannot be denied without defiance of 
God. Every conceivable ‘right* expresses Divine Will. Real 
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authority, whether in « king or in tho father of a family, is a right to 
demand obedience ns a duty to God. On tho basis of these pro- 
positions, usually assumed ns axiomatic, the political thought of 
the century m ft whole may fairly bo said to have proceeded. Rut 
the dominant tendency and the general character of such thought 
diflered widely, with widely differing conditions, m every country 
in Europe. Little that wo can say will bo even approximately true 
of all of them. 

At the beginning of tho century England and Franco alike tnay be 
said to have but just reconstituted central government after long 
anarchy. In both countries tho establishment of order and security 
absolutely depended upon the effectiveness of the new monarchy. 
In both, therefore, there arose not only atrong monarchical aenti* 
ment, but a tendency towards formation of theories of unlimited 
sovereignty in tho monarch. Rut in both eases that tendency was 
thwarted, more or less completely The lines on which political 
thought proceeded in the two countries rapidly diverged. 

Tbe effort of tho monarchy effectively to centralize government 
m Franco broke down over almost innumerable obstacles Tho 
French monarchy in the fifteenth century had had to reconquer a largo 
part of France, not merely from the English. Tho driving out of 
tho English was a relatively easy matter. There remained n number 
of provinces and of towns, organired for self-government and nccus- 
tomed to an almost complete freedom from outside interference. The 
resistance of provincial and municipal tradition was increased by tho 
lawlessness of tho mass of tho nobles and by tho ambitions of (jrvndt 
neiynniTi. Protestantism, allying itself with provincial and municipal 
feeling, of which, indeed, it was largely an expression, complicated 
tho position indefinitely. Under these conditions tho centralizing 
effort of the monarchy resulted in civil war. The claims made for 
tho monarch wero countered, first, by constitutional theories and, 
later, by the development of theories of popular sovereignty and a 
sacred right of rebellion. Once such assertions were made there was 
no escape from tho discussion of fundamental questions Yet, in 
the long run, as tho result of terrible and disillusioning experience, 
all such theories became, in France, more and more discredited. 
Reforo the end of the century a theory of absolutism in the King, 
conceived as deriving authority directly from God, was becoming 
dominnnt. By tho end of the century effective centralization of 
government had, at last, become possible. 

But England was not afflicted with tho accentuated and organized 
provincial divisions of Franco. Nowhere in English towns or counties 
was there any real tradition of self-governing independence. Largely, 

I think, for that very reason, England escaped the worst forms of 
religious division. On tho other hand, England was possessed of a 
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Parliamentary tradition which France lacked. Weak and inchoate 
as this was at the beginning o! the sixteenth century, the action of 
Henry VXIFa government confirmed and defined it. Fortescue’a 
conception of a dominium jvhtmitn was actually far more true of 
England under Elizabeth than it had been at the time he wrote. 
Though, therefore, England accepted fully, and far more fully than 
for a long time did France, the doctnne that active resistance to 
the supreme authority is never justified, it did not, like France, develop 
a belief in the absolute sovereignty of the monarch. There is really 
hardly ft trace of euch belief m English writings of the sixteenth 
century. While in France controversy turned more and more on 
fundamental questions concerning the nature and derivation of 
political authority and political obligation, in England controversy 
turned mainly on the import and implications of royal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical causes. 

In the political chaos that was called the Empire nothing at first 
was distinct. For Germany the Reformation was the main factor 
in an almost complete disintegration. For the Princes and cities at 
least of northern Germany, it became a means of consolidating their 
local sovereignties and establishing a practical independence of 
Emperor and Diet. The ancient and deep division, the old 
antagonism between northern and southern Germany, which had 
above all else, wrecked the medieval monarchy, now again expressed 
itself in the history of the German Reformation. Despite the amount 
of strictly religious controversy in Germany, nowhere else did the 
struggle turn eo completely upon property and jurisdiction. As a 
consequence political thought in Germany was in the main strictly 
religious or simply juristic. 

Italy, again, stood almost completely apart : and this was partly 
due to the peculiarity of the political conditions there existing. 
Republican sentiment remained strong in some at least of the cities ; 
yet almost everywhere republican government had broken down and 
been superseded. In the fifteenth century the cities had for the 
most part come definitively tinder princely government. But the 
Princes, adventurers and party leaders, condottieri or dominating 
capitalists, had behind them little or no vital tradition and little or 
no moral authority. Machiavelli could regard princely government 
in Italy as a necessary evil, a desperate remedy for a moral corruption 
that rendered a people incapable of governing itself. It would, indeed, 
have been difficult, in the early years of the sixteenth century, to 
think of the Italian prince as a viceroy of God. It was not very much 
les3 difficult at the close of the century. 

It 6eems plain enough on the face of the facta that generalizations 
concerning the course or the character of political thought in western 
Europe as a whole, during the sixteenth century, be hut very 
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roughly accurate. It will be best to defer any furthur attempt at 
such generalization till the concluding chapter. Enough has been 
said already to suggest that such attempt is but doubtfully worth 
mating. 

It might be said that political thought, in the sense at least in 
which the term Is used here, is concerned with questions independent 
of mere circumstance and of circumstantial change The question 
how far I am bound to obey the political sovereign and in what 
sense and for what reasons, is a question of political thought ; the 
question whether it be desirable to set up a new pump in the parish or 
introduce a system of State insurance, is not. Yet any attempt at 
definition on these lines is evidently futile What is it that does not 
change I 

There arc, it may be said, things that change so slowly that, for 
practical purposes, they do not change at all Even so the fact 
remains that there has been very little, if any, political thinking really 
independent of quite rapidly changing circumstances. Men are 
constantly engaged in an on the whole highly successful effort to 
adjust their ideas to circumstance and, also, in an cflort, very much 
less successful, to adjust circumstance to their ideas. They are 
constantly engaged in justifying the actual and in protesting and 
revolting against it. Their thought about the State and about all 
the many questions that connect with it, is an adjustment the character 
of which is determined by desire. At any one moment there exists 
an immense tangle of multiform circumstance and of multitudinous 
desires, diverse and conflicting. Out of all that, issues thought about 
society and government, its authority, its functions and organization. 

Explanation of the genesis of this thought, begotten by desire on 
circumstance, is Btrictly impossible : we can do little more than noto 
euggestive correlations. Bnt conditions change only elowly and 
partially and men more slowly and partially still. The continuity 
of political thought is rooted in, and is in fact but an expression of, 
circumstantial continuity. What differentiates the political thought 
of one period of European history from that of another is mainly, 
the differences between the questions that are asked and between 
the assumptions that are made in answering. Fundamental questions 
tend to be asked at all times, but at any ono time there are always 
questions with which thought is above all occupied. They differ 
from age to age. It is perhaps its assumptions that most profoundly 
distinguish the thought of one age from that of another. But, what- 
ever may be the dominant assumptions and the dominant questions 
at any one time, the fundamental questions of political thought remain 
always the same and always, Btrictly speaking, unanswered. 

The study of the history of political thought Bcems to mo to exhibit 
still some of the characteristics of extreme youthfulness ; its crudity, 
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mint mis* no Buhlfety o! argument or distinction or connection, To 
ta an historian id not enough ; lie must bo something, nlso, of a philoso- 
phy. lie must sympathito with all point* of view. Ho must, I 
think, love idea* for their own sake. llin questioning must ho eeaec- 
lew, liin scepticism untiring, whatever hi* private faith. Ho need* 
nhovo all that puro desire to understand which in the only defence 
against bewildering hian. Ho must never forget that inn own opinion 
on nutation* discussed aro completely irrelevant to hia subject. 
Thinking of thews thing* he may well Ims aghast at hia own 
temerity. 

Much of the work that ha* hern done on the history of political 
thought from* to mo to have l>etn, to some extent, vitiated by an 
endeavour to exhibit Idea* of the pant in relation to something vaguely 
called ‘ modem thought *. Preoccupation with (hi* something mny 
amount to a distorting obsession. In some rase* it might even seem 
that the thing called ' modem thought ' is in truth sunj'ly the writer's 
own. The temptation to dull one's own thought ' modern \ though 
one that should, surely, Iks easy to resist, i* not, it seem*, always 
insisted. In any case my thought and your thought and hi* thought 
which, however flatly contradictory, yet, taken together, actually 
make mi modem thought, aro all alike irrelevant to an understanding 
of the tliought of a past century. It is, of course, true that the thought 
system of any thinker nerd* to l>o seen alongside other system* to Im 
understood. Always for understanding wo need comparison*, llut 
the most Illuminating comparison* are those l»ctween tho thought 
of men concerned under similar condition* with tho same problem* 
and working on similar assumption*. The more time and change 
separate two thinker* tho moro difficult comparison and tho mom 
superficial and misleading it in likely to i><\ Only when tho 
question discussed in detached completely from place and changing 
circumstnnrc, can comparison between distant thinker* bo of 
value, 

1 remember rending, oner, a liook on a certain thinker of old time, 
tho writer of which seemed to regard hi* hero os having most meri- 
toriously succeeded in anticipating certain of hi* own nineteenth- 
century conclusion*. Hurli an attitude In, surely, not merely pre- 
sumptuous. llow is it possible) rationally to believe that a thinker 
I* meritorious or important lecauae ono happen* to ngreo with him f 
It would lx> pleasant to entertain that comforting conviction 5 hut 
I can see no ground for it. Ono rjwnot even, on that ground, claim 
that ono'* predecessor wa* * advanced except in n sense that refers 
merely to time. If I have written this book a* I should hnvo written 
it, no one will lie able to say what my own opinion i* on any of the 
question* discussed or whether I have one. I iiavn only the right 
to point out incoherence and make comparison*. All that can bo 
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demanded of any system of thought is coherency and faithfulness to 
demonstrated fact. 

One frequently meets statements to the effect that So-and-so made 
a valuable contribution to political thought It is usually uncertain 
What is meant. The expression of any coherent system of ideas, 
unless it be simply a reproduction, is of course a contribution to 


thought. Fosstbly the reference is to this fact. Or it may be that 
all that is meant is, that So-and-so made a suggestion which was 
found, later on, to be practically useful in some way and m some sense. 
If this bo all, tho language used is not only ambiguous, but too pom- 
pous for the occasion. But. sometimes, there seems to be an impli- 
cation that there exists a slowly accumulating body of ascertained 
truth concerning the problems involved in the existence of the State. 
It was to this body of truth that So-and-so made his contribution ; 
ho did not merely enrich imagination with yet another unvcrifiable 
conception. Now I am cot concerned either to confirm or deny this 
very bold proposition. It attracts by its audacity and repels by its 
seeming improbability. But it is dear that no one has a right to 
imply such an assertion and then proceed to take its validity for 
granted. Anyone who makes or implies it, is bound to tell us 
clearly of what system of ideas ho is thinking. And before the value 
of So-and-so's contribution towards it can be taken for granted, the 
validity of that system requires demonstration. I have an uneasy 
suspicion that the mere attempt to state it, would make tolerably 
obvious the impossibility of that demonstration. 

No valid reason exists for writing about political thought in the 
sixteenth century except that there actually arc people who desire 
to know how men thought in those days. But there are quite good 
reasons for that desire. The thought of the men of those days was 
ultimately concerned with questions no more satisfactorily answered 
now than they were then ; and with questions that are, or may become, 
as practically important to ua as to them. It may be that the assump- 
tions with which their thought started are so unlike the assumptions 
we make, ns to disable us from seeing their arguments and concep- 
tions as other than fallacious and mistaken. So much the worse 
for us, I am inclined to say, if that be so. But even though their 
reasoning do not help us to solve their problems for ourselves, yet 
it is surely true that we can learn something from it of use to ourselves, 
tte may learn, perhaps, to realize the extent to which conclusions 
depend upon assumption. We may learn to realize how many irrecon- 
cilable views may rationally be taken on the same question. We 
may perhaps learn, if we need to do so, to doubt our own possibly 
«o gbb assurances. If the old thinkers raise doubts in our minds 
on fundamental questions, that is all to the good. If they help us to 
gee now much is involved in our own assumptions, that is all to the 
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pood. It is good for us, too, to have questions that puzzle us stated 
in terms to us unfamiliar We may even learn to see the thought of 
our own passing moment as a thing as ephemeral as theirs. But 
unless we study their thought without any sort of prejudgement, we 
shall be unlikely ever to understand them. And if we come to it 
with an assumption of superiority, or a notion that the problems that 
perplexed them have by us been solved, then we are likely to get no 
good of it at all. 

Yet it is not true that our thought is merely ephemera! and it 
is not true that theirs was so. For thought abides and is independent 
of time and circumstance. The questions it deals with arc always 
with us. It may be that no one in the twentieth century will believe 
in the truth of the answer that was given in the sixteenth , and it 
may be that in the twenty-fourth century no one will believe in the 
answers given to the same question now The fact is irrelevant to 
the question of validity A man’s thought is not dead because he is 
dead and I am alive and think differently. In that sense, at least, 
my thought will soon be dead also. But the question will remain. 
It matters nothing when the answer was given or who believed it to 
be right. The question remains. 

I am like other people ; I have left undone things I ought to have 
done and have done thing? I ought not to have done There cxista 
much relevant literature, especially of the period of the civil wars in 
France, which I have not read ; and more, almost certainly, than I 
even know of. I have sometimes referred to and even quoted from 
French pamphlets or treatises without having verified my references 
or quotations. I believe that in these cases my authority is fully 
sufficient : but this is a thing that ought not to be done. Concerning 
the Anabaptists I have expressed a view and an impression that I 
am conscious is founded on insufficient knowledge. This is a thing 
which should not, at least, be done without confession. Worse still, 
perhaps, I have altogether ignored the principles and implications 
of the theory of international law that was being developed in the 
sixteenth century from Victoria to Gentih. Fondly I have imagined 
that I should like best to deal with them in connection with the 
following century. In truth the thought of the sixteenth century 
is so rich and various and its literature so extensive, that perhaps it 
is wrong as yet for anyone to deal with it as a whole. To work out 
fully the political thought of France alone would require a book the 
size of this one. Work of this kind is, in the long run, of use or account 
only so far as it is thorough. All the evidence must he examined and 
collated, all the texts must be studied. Perhaps the right title for 
this hook would be simply : * Some of the Political Thought of the 
Sixteenth Century.’ But nothing m the world is much more futile 
than apology. It were best, in concluding any book, to say simply, 
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with the author of the Boot of the Maccabees : 'If I have done well 
and as is fitting the story, it is that which I desired ; but il slenderly 
and meanly, it is that which I could attorn unto.* 

June 192 $ 


j. vr. a. 
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PART I 

LUTHERANISM AND CALVINISM 
CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

\ MBIGUOUS as are the words standing at tho head of this 
X\ section, they are far less ambiguous than the word Protein 
X A- tantism. Loose talk about something called ' Protestantism ' 
is one o{ tho more serious difficulties that students of the sixteenth 
century must contend with. It is a word used in many different 
senses and sometimes, it seems, with no preci«c sense at all. It is 
even possible to use it m two senses within the same paragraph, and 
that once done no sense remains. The word is often used to signify 
rejection by Christians of the claims of the Papacy. That is a use 
alluring in its apparent simplicity. But, in that sense, Anglo-Catholica, 
old and new, are Protestants for all their protests and the Eastern 
churches are equally Protestant. Also tho question might well bo 
asked : ' What claims of what Papacy 1 ’ Rejection may be partial ; 
and the line between complete and incomplete rejection may be very 
fine. Cardinal Bcllarmine certainly rejected tho extremo claims put 
forth on behalf of Tope Sixtus V and he was rewarded with a place 
on the Index. The French Galileans of the later yearn of tho century 
went much further still in rejection ; and it is not so easy to distin- 
guish between the official view of King Henry VIII of Engand and 
tho views of Louis Scrvin, ' Catholic ’ minister of Henry IV. 1 Even 
for the sixteenth century alone, and putting aside tho ambiguity 
already attached to the word ‘ Christian \ this use of the term * Pro- 
testant' leads into difficulties. 

Less superficially the word ‘ Protestantism ’ has been used to 
1 For Scrvin, see Ft. Ill, Ch»p. VII, p. 371. 

1 l 
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signify a rejection not merely of Papal claims but of the conception 
of the Church as an institution of dime ordatnment, organisation 
and inspiration, furnished with an apostolic succession of priests and 
bishops endowed by ordination with mysterious, sacramental powers. 
This use of the term attempts, at least, to go deeper than the other j 
but anyone who tries to make consistent use of it in this sense in 
reference .to the sixteenth century, will find himself involved ia hope- 
less difficulties. Was Luther hunself in this sense a Protestant ? 

It has been suggested that the essential feature of Protestantism 
was its denial of the doctrine of transubstantiation. But, apart from 
the evident inconvenience of a definition of Protestantism by reference 
to a mere negative, the line between transub*tantiation and con- 
substantiation n surely a fine one. H we aav that what Protestantism 
as such denied was that any substantial or objective change took 
place m the sacramental elements after consecration, we are in little 
better case. We shall then be compelled to say that Luther, for 
instance, was not a Protestant. It will follow also that it was possible 
utterly to deny the validity of Papal claims and yet be a Catholic. 
It is surely evident that no dividing line can accurately or reasonably 
be drawn here. 

Intellectually, perhaps, the deepest difference between Lutherans 
or Calvinists on one side and Romanists on the other was on the 
question of free will. It was Luther's Vt Servo Arburio that made 
it for ever impossible for Erasmus to enter the Lutheran camp, whether 
or not other considerations would have restrained him. But to define 
Protestantism by reference to a particular doctrine of predestination 
would be to aay that Hans Denek and Castellion and Coomhert were 
not Protestants. Also, and of course, very few people concerned them- 
selves with this fundamental question or even understood what the 
question was. 

What may be called the Protestant tradition, in this and in other 
countries, has been and is a serious stumbling-block in the war of 
understanding There has even existed a tendency to use the word 
Protestantism as though, in the sixteenth century, all, or almost all, 
profound religiousness was Protestant. This illusion, just compre- 
hensible in Calvin and Bera, has long been bereft of excuse. Pro- 
testantism has been represented as an effort to establish some kind 
of direct and personal relation between tbe individual soul and God. 
But within the Roman Church that effort was continuously being 
made ; and of intense consciousness of God I do not think there was 
more to be found among Lutherans or Calvinists than among 
Romanists. The religion of St. Tereja was far nearer to Hans Penck’s 
than his was to Calvin’a. That Luther, as he professed, learned much 
from Tanler, merely illustrates the fact that one of the roots of early 
Protestantism was Catholic mysticism. It seems that in the deeps 
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of religious consciousness there is little room for distinction and for 
disputation none 

That denunciation of abuses more or less notorious, or revolt 
against the actual condition of the Church in one respect or another, 
did not, in the early sixteenth century, make a ' Protestant should 
hardly worth saying Indeed it seems a pity that the word 
Reformers, with a capital R, should habitually be used exclusively 
of Protestants. If all who denounced abuses and strove for reform 
in any sense were Protestants, then must wc reckon as Protestants 
Erasmus and Contanni, Ignatius Loyola and Pope Paul IY. 

It has been said that the essenco of Pro tea tan turn consisted in 
an assertion of the right of the individual as such to think things out 
for himself and to reach conclusions without dcfcronco to any sort of 
authority. This notion appears in various and in different forms. A 
Protestant, it is said, is a person who abides faithfully by the reason 
or unreason that is m him, in defiance of thrones, principalities and 
powers that be. A Protestant is a person who claims a right to speak 
of things as he secs them, and in particular to work out his religion 
for himself and worship in his own way. Consequently, it is asserted, 
Protestantism was essentially a claim to freedom for the individual, 
a claim that no man should be coerced into saying he believes what 
ho does not believe or into refraining from expression of his beliefs. 

But little comment, I think, is needed. Who was it, in the six- 
teenth century, who made these claims or these assertions 1 There 
would seem to bo confusion. To claim that I am right in my con- 
clusions is not to claim a right for other people to differ from me. To 
assert that someone or something claiming authority is entirely and 
wickedly mistaken is not a claim on behalf of the individual as such. A 
claim to worship in your own way is not a claim that every one has 
a right to do so. As to thinking for yourself, every one must do that 
who thinks at all. It is impossible to accept the authority of the 
Roman Church without first coming to the conclusion that it ought 
to be accepted. That conclusion may, of course, be reached without 
any systematic reasoning ; but so equally may a conclusion to the 
contrary cflcct 

Wo arc faced with awkward consequences. If the essence of 
Protestantism is a claim to liberty for the individual to reach his own 
conclusions about religion in his own way and express them freely 
without interference, who, in the sixteenth century, was a Protestant 1 
I am not denying that there were a few - there were more than seems 
to be generally supposed. But certainly Calvin was not a Protestant, 
nor Beza nor Knox nor Wbitgift Luther had leanings to Protes- 
tantism, hut finally went over to the other side. Even Hooker 
stopped just short of Protestantism, To say that the development 
of Protestant Churches and systems of belief actually led to the 
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establishment of religions toleration is, €ven bo far as it is true, not 
in the least relevant. If the early Reformers had had their way, 
it would have led to no such thing. All things, in fact, worked together 
for that result ; and that consummation was a complete defeat of 
Protestantism as Calvin understood it. 

The absurdity of all this unhistorical generalization acems to me 
to be glaring It appears that it was not Protestants who stood for 
liberty : it was the spirit of Protestantism. The implied divorce of 
epirit from body is not easily comprehended. Where is this spirit 
to be found ! If we look at the mere facts we shall find many spirits 
at work. Or will it be aaid that the inmost essence of Protestantism 
was scepticism or denial of the validity of Christian beliefs 1 That 
Protestantism did, to a great extent, issue in such scepticism 
is certainly true ; but that, for it, was defeat, not victory. Nothing 
in the sixteenth century was so profoundly antagonistic to official 
Protestantism or to Protestant religious systems, as the scepticism 
and the pseudo-paganism that developed with the Renaissance. 

It is of the first importance to a student that he should realize 
to the full the ambiguities involved in the term * Protestantism 
So he may hope to escape tho bewildering effects of loose talk and 
audacious, and empty, generalization and himself be freed from these 
besetting ains. But the ambiguity remains and is radically inescap- 
able. Certainly no attempt will be made here to define the term, 
for in dealing with actualities no definition defines. And the thing 
to be defined is, in this case, so complex and multiform, so compounded 
of incongruities, so much a matter of thoughts, sentiments and desires 
completely distinct even though to some extent converging, that 
any definition must needs be even unusually inadequate. 

It is with the actualities of the sixteenth century that we have 
here to deal ; and these, if they escape definition, can at least be 
examined and described to a point. We know who those were who in 
that century were called Protestant ; we can see the formation of 
Protestant churches and of Protestant creeds ; we know who were 
in communion with Rome and who were not. There may be little 
in common between these things and people ; but that fact need not 
disturb us. Wo can use the term. Protestantism, of what we know, 
in a Btrictly historical sense. People, it is true, became Protestant 
for every conceivable reason. The desire to annex Church property 
and jurisdiction made very stout Protestants. A man bent on 
realizing some conception of national sovereignty might well become 
a Protestant, even though he had no religious convictions whatever. 
We must accept the consequences : the absurdity, if any, is in the 
facts themselves. We can always, when necessary, distinguish 

1 This is the excuse for an exordium that might, otherwise, be justly re- 
garded aa irrelevant. 
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between the Protestantism that waa definitely religious and that 
whieh w^s not. 

What I propose to examine in this section is the political thought 
that was intimately, and indeed neoeaa&nly associated with Protestant 
systems of religious belief and the organization of Protestant Churches. 
If we are to understand that thought and see it in its actual relations, 
wc must begin, I fear, by ridding our minds of all unifying concepts 
concerning Proteet&ntism and certainly of all that can only be expressed 
by reference to ita spirit. Buch concepts aro completely unhistorical 
and breed nothing but confusion. As I have said already, there aro 
very many spirits concerned. The first questions that we must ask 
seem to bo these following : How far waa any kind of political thought 
or any political ideal absolutely involved in any of the forms taken 
by early Protestantism 1 What questions were directly and neces- 
sarily raised by tho assertions made by the early Reformers ! What 
answers were given to these questions from points of view at onto 
religious ami Protestant t 

Certain partial answers to these questions may here at onco 
bo given in general terms. As early m 1520, in his three great 
treatises of that year, Luther utterly rejected all tho claims of the 
Papacy. 11c asserted broadly that no cocreivo power whatever 
belonged properly to clergy, bishops or Pope, that clergy were sub- 
jects of the secular magistrate like other people and that tho whole 
body of canon law was without validity. From these negative declara- 
tions positive consequences followed. Of the two sets of magistrates, 
civil and ccclestastical, theoretically governing a united Christendom, 
tho latter was, in tho view of the early Reformers, simply abolished : 
tho former survived as tho solo recognised authority. At a blow 
Christendom was resolved, or dissolved, into a group, if not of ‘ states 
at least of independent, secular, territorial magistracies, governing 
persons and governing bodies. Tho sacerdotium was abolished and 
tho regnum stood alono. Henceforth the civil magistrate was to bo 
the only guardian of law and order and tho only authority that could 
undertake a legal reform of tho Church. 

Before any conception of the State as a body independent of any 
external authority could be logically developed, tho validity of tho 
claims of tho Roman Church had, of course, to bo denied. ^ But no 
kind of religious Protestantism waa needed for that denial : tho 
denial indeed could be made more simply from a completely unrcligious 
point of view. That no coercive power belongs rightly to tho Church 
had been asserted in tho Dtfentor Poets nearly two hundred years 
earlier. 1 Tho work of John’ of Jandun and Marsibo of Padua was 
more or less known to tho early Reformers, snd Luther himself appears 
to have read it. He may oven havo borrowed some weapons from 
1 The book nu completed in 1324. 
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the scriptural armour}* of the second Part of the boot , hut whether 
or no be had read the first Part, he never showed a sign of having 
understood it. Its thought was beyond him, and had he understood, 
he would assuredly have been profoundly shocked. For all that, the 
assertion that no civil magistrate was, in any sense or degree, bound 
to obey the Pope or recognize c&non law as valid, was, for the early 
sixteenth century, both revolutionary and highly suggestive. 

This assertion was made by nil the early Reformers, and it was 
one they could hardly have avoided making It was not for them 
to appeal, an Kings had done earlier, from the Pope to a General 
Council. The only Geucral Council that could conceivably have 
helped them would have been n Council in which Protestant Churches 
were at least represented. But m 1520, there were no Protestant 
Churches. Their only possible allies were the secular Governments. 
The assertion that coercive authority rests solely with them simply 
had to be made. But there was really in their minds little more than 
a negative Their positite assertion was that the claims of Pope 
and clergy were based on nothing hut imposture and superstition. 
Later on, of course, the claims of the sacerdotium *crc revived, in 
an altered form, by Calvinism. The earlier reformers simply denied 
them. 

It is difficult, or impossible, to estimate with any exactness the 
importance ol the fact that Protestantism must have more or less 
abruptly released many minds from a conception of the common- 
wealth as necessarily subordinate in pome degree to an ecclesiastical 
body. But in all very general historical statements lurks the demon 
exaggeration. The early Protestants were clear that the civil power 
was in no degree rightly Bubject to Papal control : they were not 
clear that it should not be in come sense subject to the Church. 

* This power.' Luther wrote in 1520, ‘ the Church certainly h*s : that *he can 
distinguish the Wool of Cod from the wools of men. . . . The mind pronounce* 
with infallible assurance that three and oeven are ten and yet can giro no reason 
why this should be so, while it cannot deny that it is ... Even such a per- 
ception is there in the Church, by illumination of the Spirit, in judging and 
approving of doctrines.' * 

There was in the minds of the early Protestants no idea of a State 
independent of any form ol Tcligion. Such a conception would have 
seemed to them a denial of God. Their difficulty was to say what or 
where is the Church. 

Already, by means of a few sweeping negatives, what a harvest 
of awkward questions has been raised 1 Round about them, con- 
troversial battle was to rage indecisively through the rest of the 
century. What j 3 this Church which pronounces with infallible 
assurance, since it is not the Church of Rome ? Many of the earliest 
1 An den Chnstliehen Aid, 1520. 
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Reformers thought, indeed, that it might, in a sense, ho tho Church 
of Home ; that it might, at least, l>o the old Church that they knew, 
renewed and transfigured. But the elTort to reform tho Church an 
a whole had never tho remotest chance of succeeding, whatever 
Luther and others might hope for a while. It was bound to fail, and 
not merely because of tho strength of the entrenched camps of its 
enemies No sooner did religious Protestantism attempt to formulate 
its positive beliefs than disintegration began Long before Luther’s 
death tho divisions of opinion among Protestants had becomo numerous 
and insurmountable. And as soon as tho failure was clear and tho 
hope had vanished, wbero was tho Church of Protestantism to bo 
found, among so many Protestant Churches 1 Tho question was 
answered m various ways . wo can only note hero that it had to bo 
answered 

But other questions also, equally troublesome and insistent, arose 
immediately. What should be the relation between tho reformed 
Church and the secular magistrate t How does the State stand in 
relation to God and the revelation in tho Scriptures 1 Whatever 
new forms it might take, this was the old question that hud agitated 
so many medieval thinkers, Topes and Kings. Protestantism provided 
no esenpo from it ; or rather Protestantism raised It afresh in forms 
practically more acute than it had assumed for a long time. Never 
in tho Middle Ages had this question been the subject of so much 
controversy as it was in tho sixteenth century, for never before had 
it had so much practical bearing upon tho lives o( men. 

All rightful coercive authority belongs to the secular magistrate : 
what, then, is his duty towards a Church unreformed ? Tho people 
loosely called Anabaptists, or many of them, denied that ho could 
do anything but harm : but tho Reformers in credit with tho educated 
and the powerful, asserted that it was his duty to reform tho Church 
in his dominions. It was his duty to establish and maintain true 
religion. That did not mean that it was his duty to establish any 
religion ho might think ‘ true \ Far from it . lie was to establish 
truo religion and have no choico about it. What true religion is 
can l>o deduced from tho 8cripturcs * One sees that it will bo needful 
either to assert, with Luther, that tho deduction is easy or, with 
Calvin, that tho true religion has been demonstrated. However 
preposterous such assertions may seem to the unregenerate, they will 
have to bo made. But, however that may be, another question arises. 
What is to be the attitude of tho magistrate towards misbelief f Is 
ho to maintain true religion by using his sword to destroy all other 1 
That question aroused much controversy. It can only hero bo noted 

• Or, perhaps, can bo iloclJcsl by that U«form<*l Church that I* to bo. But 
until lleforoed Churche* wero actually In exlxtenco there wm evidently a difSl- 
eulty. Later On, that Initial dlflloulty «m forgotten. 
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that there was nothing in Protestantism as Both that forbade an 
affirmative answer, and that from a very early stage in its develop- 
ment and in fact as soon as it had eenoualy to face the question, the 
affirmative answer was that which it tended to give. 

None o! these questions received from the Reformers any precise 
and coherent answers until Calvin gave them. With the partial 
exception of Melanchthon, none of them »eem to have felt concerned 
to consider ecnously the nature or derivation of eecular authority. 
But they were very much concerned with actual principalities and 
powers and their possible or probable modes of behaviour. There 
was just one question of practical politics which imperatively demanded 
immediate answer. It concerned their own duty in a perilous position. 
' We,’ they may be said to have put jt, * who have the truth, who 
desirr to live and to worship according to God’a Word and to order 
the Church in accordance with the Scriptures, are regarded as 
heretics nnd treated as criminals. What is our duty in relation to 
the civil magistrates, who persecute us and contemn the Word of 
God?’ 

No sort of answer, however evasive, could of course be given to 
this question that dia not involve some sort of theory of civil authority. 
The remarkable fact is that almost all the early reformers gave the 
same answer, even though it had not, for Luther and Tyndale and a 
quictist Anabaptist, quite the eame meaning. Almost with one 
accord they proclaimed an all but unqualified duty of obedience to 
any and every duly constituted authority. You must of course obey 
God rather that man : no one in the sixteenth century to much as 
suggests anything else. But though you are bound to refuse to obey 
commands clean contrary to the law of God, you can never be justified 
in seeking to save yourself from punishment by any kind of forcible 
resistance. At most you will be justified in flight. For aimed 
rebellion there is no justification in any case whatever. On this point 
Luther and Melanchthon, Tyndale and Calvin are all in a tale. 

Almost all the Protestant reformers assumed from the first that 
it was necessary to establish formal and visible ' Churches with an 
official m i n istry, an official creed or * confession * and a defined system 
of government. . They desired to destroy, more or less completely, 
the actual organisation and the doctrinal system of the papal Church ; 
but for all that, the idea of the Church dominated their minds. It 
existed for them always as a fact, visible or invisible. They seem 
to have associated religion absolutely with the idea of a visible Church 
and earthly authority. Discovering that it was not possible to set 
up a renovated Church for all Christendom, they desired at least to 
organise local Churches. There were of course dissenters among 
them. 1 1 love any man whom I can help,’ wrote Sebastian Franck 
in 1639, and I call him brother whether he be Jew or Samaritan. 
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... I cannot belong to any particular sect .’ 1 Caspar Schwenclcfcld 
denied that it was possible, in the circumstances, to establish any 
true visible Church. He hoped only for the spread of the invisible 
Church, constituted by those who had received the baptism of the 
8pint and become new men. But the mass even of the Anabaptists 
endeavoured to establish a formal and visible Church. To do so 
without the cooperation of the civil power was, however, except on 
the minutest scale, practically impossible. 

The idea that obedience to the civil magistrate is a religious duty, 
a duty, that is, to God and that forcible resistance to him is in no case 
justified, waa as old, at least, as Christianity. It is not difficult to see 
why the early Protestants should have held and emphasised it. Even 
here there were, of course, dissidents . zealots who dreamed of reforming 
all things by the sword of the elect None were more hated and feared 
by the orthodox Reformers than were these disturbing people. The 
leading Reformers declared that they found their doctrine of non- 
rcsi stance in the Scriptures : later on other Protestants found there 
other doctrines very different. But on the one hand was the con- 
sciousness of the perilous pass into which they were come and of the 
peril of their cause ; on the other was the hope of support from those 
constituted authorities they could not but fear. The one thing, 
they felt, that they could not afford to do was to antagonise the secular 
magistrate, as such traitors to the cause as Muntzer and his allies 
were doing. Everywhere they saw in the civil power at once a possible 
ally and the only possible instrument for the reformation they desired. 
To Luther every German Frince was a possible ally, and so, at first, 
wm even the Emperor himself. To Calvin Francis I was a possible 
ally even so late as 1635. The Reformers followed the line of least 
resistance at the moment. I am not suggesting the feast conscious 
insincerity. In the Scriptures there was much to justify their attitude 
and in their own minds nothing that forbade. But that fear and 
hope were the main factors in determining this attitude there can 
be little, if any, doubt. The subsequent history of Protestantism 
in the sixteenth century eccma to prove that everywhere and always 
the attitude of Protestants towards civil authority was determined 
by their particular circumstances. 

There are, it may be said, three stages in the development of 
political thought specifically Protestant and religious during the 
sixteenth century. A general acceptance of a religious doctrine of 
non-resistance to constituted authority characterized the first stage. 
But it is important to note that along with this went the first crude 
attempt to construct a Protestant theocratic theory of what the State 
should be. These attempts were made by people called Anabaptists. 

* Anabaptist ’ thought is interesting and significant in various ways ; 

1 The Book of ike Seven Seals, 1539 . 
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with the anti-French feeling aroused by the presence of French troops 
and agents. Alike in France and Scotland it was becoming an 
organized political party, strong enough to assert itself by armed 
rebellion. As soon as that point was reached Calvin’a doctrine of 
the wickedness of rebellion began to be repudiated in Scotland and 
in France. 

Where, as in England and northern Germany, the Protestants 
succeeded in securing the support of the secular sovereign, they con- 
tinued loyally and consistently to preach their doctrine of non-resist- 
ance In England, indeed, they did not get all they wanted , and 
• tendency to seditious reasoning developed But the difference 
between Cartwright and Knox is the difference between a Calvinism 
that may reasonably hope to become dominant and a Calvinism that 
knows itself helpless. Where, as finally in France, the secular authority 
becomes uncompromisingly hostile, they preach non-resistance only 
till the time comes when, by alliance with other forces, they are in 
a position to resist effectively. Once that day comes the teaching 
of Luther and of Calvin is ignored and replaced by theories very 
diflerent. 

I have spoken of political thought intimately or necessarily associ- 
ated with Protestant systems of religious belief. The use of such a 
formula is, I think, fully justified by the facts ; but, nevertheless, 
it is apt to mislead. There might appear to be involved an implica- 
tion that a main division of political opinion in the sixteenth century 
is coincident with the line between Catholic and Protestant. That, 
it seems to me, is quite clearly not the case. 

The line of main division between those in the sixteentn century 
who thought of the State in terms of religion, was between those who 
identified or tended to identify Church and Commonwealth and those 
who practically separated the two Almost all those who conceived 
of the Church as a body governing itself by its own organs apart from 
the Btate, held that the Church should have a controlling direction 
of all secular policy. On the other hand, those who regarded Church 
and Commonwealth as but two aspects of one thing, necessarily 
placed control of the Church w the hands of the civil magistrate. 
The controversy between the exponents of these two views is the 
sixteenth-century form of the medieval controversy as to the relation 
between Pope and Emperor. All through the century the main 
division of opinion in the Middle Ages was reproduced. That division 
corresponded in no way to the division between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. Calvin and Knox were as much champions of the view that 
set the Church apart from and above the State as was Pope Sixtus V. 
They were far more thoroughgoing with it than was Bellarmine. It 
was above all the Calvinists and the political papalista who, in the 
sixteenth century, reproduced the substance of what may conveniently, 
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if somewhat inaccurately, be called tie Hildcbrandine theory cf tie 
relation cf Church and State. But there were Catholic Imperialist* 
as well as Protestant Hildebrandmes. Those who tended to identify 
Church and State were the Protestant nationalists of England and 
the Catholic nationalists of France, along with the northern ' Luther- 
ans * and along with the irreligious everywhere. In France it was the 
Leaguers rather than tie Ilaguenota who churned rupremacy for the 
Church ; while the views cf the Gallican Catholics of France came 
to be barely distinguishable from those officially adopted in England 
under Henry VIII. 

It has frequently been said that medieval political controversy was 
out of all relation to actual facta. It turned, it is supposed. on tie 
relation between two powers assumed to be governing Christendom, 
while actually neither was governing nor could possibly do to. It is 
true that the unreality alike of the Empire and the regnum and even 
of the Papacy, even of Christendom itself, the actual disorder and 
localisation of government, forced the great medieval thinkers into 
pure abstraction. They were engaged on tie task of laying ideal 
foundations in a chaotic world. It was on the ideal foundations they 
supplied that the sixteenth century built its actualities. What the 
great controversy of the later Middle Ages really turned upon, was 
the question as to what is to be conceived as the end and purpose 
of government. The question of the relation between Pope and 
Emperor was merely the form in which a fundamental question was 
commonly argued. 

If the purpose of life for every man be salvation in some sense and 
if this can be realized fully only in some other world, or heaven, there 
can hardly be any human activity so trivial as to be unrelated to that 
end. Quite certainly there can be no governmental action so unrelated. 
Governmental action that is cot determined by reference to man’s 
salvation in another world, cannot be conceived as rational. It was 
claimed, further, that the Church is a divinely established organization 
for the assistance and direction of man in the way of salvation. It was 
concluded that the Church, whether through its Pope or its General 
Councils, must control and direct all secular rulers. 

On the other side it was asserted that, whatever may happen in 
the next world, government exists merely to assist in realizing what 
men desire in this. By all means let the clergy assist by pointing out 
the way of salvation, discourage sin, teach the revealed truths one 
must believe to be saved, and administer the necessary sacraments. 
But the clergy have no right to interfere in any way with the 
action of secular rulers, they have no coercive authority and no 
authority at all in relation to anything that has its origin and being 
in time. 

It would evidently be absurd to say that the opposed views thus 
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summarily presented Jiad no practical bearing. In one form or another 
they arc reproduced all through the sixteenth century. It is, I think, 
roughly true that the most profoundly religious minds of that period 
tended to take either the Hildebrand me view of things, or a view that 
ignored the State altogether. Those to whom the next world was 
more important than this one, those to whom understanding of the 
Scriptures was the first necessity of life, those who believed that they 
would go to Hell for misbelieving or for pretending to misbelieve, all 
these tended, if not to claim supremacy for the Church, at least to 
reject any kind of civil supremacy in relation to religion. 

Dut it would, of course, bo merely absurd to aay that all the pro- 
foundly religious people of the century were cither Papalista or 
Calvinists or mystics. In the sixteenth century the national State 
is becoming, or has become, distinct. New solutions of the old prob- 
lem seem possible. It was possible to see a Church in the national 
State and to seo the secular 8tatc as & theocracy. The conception 
of Church and Commonwealth as aspects of one thing made it possiblo 
to hold that the secular Prince was Head of the Church and yet that 
the end of social organization was the salvation of souls The Trincc 
was to take over the functions of the Pope and direct his subjects 
on tho road to Ilcavcn. To do this he must maintain true religion, 
extinguish heresy, punish the evildoer and reward him that did well. 
So would the old antagonism of spiritual and temporal power lie 
reconciled and the Stato would be the Church and the Church the 
State. 

Such an ideal might well appeal to the moat religious of men. 
Yet the presumed possibility of realizing it depended on the assump- 
tions of a general religiousness in the community and of general agree- 
ment as to tho essentials of religion. Both these assumptions were 
false. It was not, in the main, the religious who supported tho claim 
of the civil sovereign to control the Church. AU those were ready 
to do Bo who cared more for this world than for a possible next, all 
those who did not wish to think, and normally did not think, of any 
other world than this, all thoso for whom tho purpose of life was 
determined by desires referring to their immediate environment, all 
those who half believed or merely deceived themselves into thinking 
they believed, tho religion they professed ; and all thoso who did 
not believo at all. And because all these together made up a vast 
majority, what was actually established was simply a State Church. 
Tho actual government that took over control of tho Church and 
claimed, as it had to claim, to define true religion, cared little or 
nothing about other worlds than this or about a shadowy purpose 
in life. It had enough, and more than enough, to do in dealing with 
the pressing demands of this world. It tended to make of its Church 
a mere instrument of government for strictly secular ends and to make 
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of religious formularies and beliefs a test of loyalty. Such a con* 
ctruction could, in the long run, satisfy no religious consciousness. 
The disillusionment was gradual and became complete only in the 
seventeenth century When it is complete we have a State that 
refers, frankly, only to immediate needs and that * tolerates * religions. 



CHAPTER II 

LUTHER AND MELANCHTHON 


5 1. LUTHER 

D ESPITE the great amount of study that has been devoted 
m our times to the career and to the writings ol Luther, 
it seems to me that the character of his political conceptions 
has often been gravely misunderstood and that his influence upon 
political thought has been both misrepresented and very grossly 
exaggerated. Luther has been spoken ol as a great political thinker . 
I cannot myself find that he was in any strict sense, a political thinker 
at all. He has been described as a protagonist of something vaguely 
referred to as ‘ the theory ol the divine nght of kings ’. He has even 
been styled a forerunner of the ‘ religion of the State To that phrase 

Luther himself would, I think, have been unable to attach any meaning 
whatever. 

Evidently the best evidence we have of the character of his thought 
consists in his writings. They, it will hardly be disputed, prove at 
least that he was not in any sense, on any subject, a systematic thinker. 
He had too much passion and far too little patience. He improvised 
as naturally as Calvin systematized. 1 ' I have the thing but not the 
word,' said he ; and was not quite just to himself in saying so. At 
times he found great words. But passion and impatience mastered 
him and so strongly did ho belicvo what, at the moment, ho was 
saying, and so important did it seem to him, that he habitually exag- 
gerated bis phrasing He said more than ho meant and so slipped 
frequently into self-contradiction. He felt more than he considered 
and on the whole knew better wbat he did not believe than what he 
believed. All his books are Itvrcs de ctrconitunce and items in an 
angry controversy. It is not easy to find any way among his clashing 
utterances. But ho was a great soul and fundamentally honest. 
If we look only at his action in affairs, we may doubt his honesty ; 
but no one, I think, will do so who reads his writings. No humbug 
would have been so inconsistent as was Luther. 

It has often been pointed out that Luther was profoundly influenced 
1 He spoko himself of the facility of hi* pen and tho way his thoughts flowed 
from it unclittkod. Brufiuechscl, ed. Enders, II, p. 320. 
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by the writings ol tlie later medieval mystics, by Suso and Ruysbreeck 
and Gerald de Groete and above all by Tauler and the Theologia 
Germanica. Impossible as it is to separate Luther’s religion from 
hia politics, this is a fact of importance. 4 Neither in Latin nor in 
German,’ he wrote of Tauler in 1516, 4 have I ever found sounder or 
more wholesome doctrine, nor any that so fully accords with the 
Gospel-’ 1 He found time, m spite of the multitudinous calls upon 
him, to prepare two editions of the Theologia Germanica and declared, 
m a preface, that he had learned from that work * more of what God 
and Christ and man and all things are ’ than from any other writings 
save those of St. Augustine * and the Bible. 

It was just the element in his thonght derived from, or at one, 
with that of the mystics that separated Luther most completely alike 
from Melanchthon and from Calvin. The world, I think, presented 
itself to him in two very different aspects. He never succeeded in 
reconciling his perceptions and wavered continually between two 
points ot view. His deepest convictions were those he shared with 
the mystics. But his deepest convictions clashed continuously with 
his practical sense of what was immediately needed to secure the 
establishment of reformed Churches. Gradually the tares of the 
world partially choked the wheat. They never choked it altogether ; 
yet it may be said that in the long run, he sacrificed the deepest that 
was in him to mere practical politics. ‘Luther,’ said Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, quite wittily, 4 has brought us up out of the land 
of Egypt and left us to perish in the wilderness.’ But at least he 
did not himself Bee that he was doing that. His incoherence arose 
from the fact that he honestly held views he could not reconcile. 

A great deal has been made by some writers of a supposed change 
in Luther’s views after 1525. I do not think that any profound or 
important change occurred except upon two points ; and even there 
it was not complete. He was teaching the duty of obedience to 
constituted authorities as clearly and emphatically before the disaster 
of the Peasants’ Revolt as be was after it. There appears later only 
a more exclusive insistence upon that very practical doctrine. There 
was, after 1525, more stress on the rights of Christian rulers, less on 
Christian liberty and the need of resistance; more on the need of 
order and less on the priesthood of man. That this change was due 
to his desire to strengthen the hands and to allay the fears of friendly 
princes there can be no doubt. But it was a change of stress and not 
a change of view. Such a change of stress, it seemed to him, the 
times urgently required. On one very important and indeed funda- 
mental matter his views do seem to have altered. He started his 

i Letter to Fp&Utia. 

* He c*ae eaHy nader the infiaence of Augustine, a new edition of vhoee 
works TO published in 14S9 and another, at Basle, in 1509. 
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carper a3 a reformer with a conception of ‘ faith ’ that be may have 
derived from Catholic mysticism. By the faith that justifies he seem?, 
at first, to have meant an intimate sense of the presence and love of 
God, bringing with it assurance of redemption and safety. It is 
difficult to be sure what m those early years he meant by the Word 
of God. If it was not quite ‘ das mnere Wort ’ of Hans Denck, at 
least he did not identify it with the text of Scripture * ‘ No one.’ 
he wrote, in 1521, * can understand God or God's Word unless it be 
revealed to him by the Holy Spirit ; but no one can receive anything 
of the Holy Spirit, unless he himself experience it In experience 
the Holy Spirit teaches as in his own school and outside that nothing 
of value can be learned.’ * But later, and after 1530 perhaps ordin- 
arily, he Bccms to hftte used the word * faith ’ to signify mere con- 
viction of the validity of dogma , while the actual text of Scripture 
tended to become for him the only Word of God This change was 
never quite definite or clear to himself, but, so far as it went, it was 
radically important. It affected of necessity both his theology and 
his politics. It was, partly at least, his later conception of faith 
that made it possible for him to accept, as satisfactory structures/ 
the churches set up in his name It must have helped also to bring 
about the other great change in his views, on the practical question 
of toleration. 

From the first Luther had taught that the clergy were entitled 
to no special privilege They were mere subjects like other men. 
The temporal power was to do its office of protecting the good and 
punishing the wicked ‘throughout the whole Christian body, with- 
out respect of persons, whether it has to deal with popes, bishops, 
priests, monks, nuns or whomsoever He contended from the first 
that it is the duty of the secular magistrate to undertake reform of 
the Church. He went on definitely to claim for the Prince o right 
to appoint to benefice and to confiscate Church property. It would 
have been difficult to escape such a conclusion. With his vivid 
sense of actuality, Luther came to see more and more clearly that 
the Fnnces alone were in a position to do the work he wanted done. 
That they would not really do it in his sense he did not see so clearly. 
He used the means that came to hand and, like the ‘ practical man 
he was, he lost much to gam little. But whatever the exact extent 
of the change in his views, it is important to notice that Luthers 
personal influence waned even as his views altered It was during 
the critical and formative years from 1520 to about 1630 that his 
influence was greatest. Later the real direction of the Reformation 
in northern Germany was passing into the hands of the fnnces, 
while, in the south, Luther’s influence was fading. Before he died, 


1 See his Preface to the Pauline Epistles. 

* Preface to the Magnificat, 1621. * An den Chrulltchm Adel, 16.0. 
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he was fast becoming, isolated. On the one hand were State-ridden 
churches, on the other the ideals of Geneva 

Among the early Protestant reformers, Luther stood alone in 
power and alone in suggestiveness. The sweeping negatives with 
which religious Protestantism started its political career were all his. 
Having made them he wns faced with questions, to which, for the 
most part, he could give only partial or confused or inconsistent 
ans wers. He dealt hardly at all with any problem of politics except 
as far as circ ums tances forced him to do so. He never thought at 
all in terms of the State. In the State as such he took no interest. 
He even made of its insi gnifican ce a reason for not offering resistance to 
its action. Just or unjust, he declared, it is not worth while to give one- 
self the trouble to resist it, since it can do no real harm. 1 He assumed 
the need of establishing reformed and visible churches and regarded it 
as the duty of the secular magistrate to see to it. But he did not con- 
cern himself with any question of the nature or derivation of authority. 

Luther’s answer to the question about the duty of subject to 
ruler was merely that which was given by all Protestants, save a 
relatively Email number of ‘ Anabaptists \ down to the time of the 
Magdeburg treatises of 1550. From 1520 onwards his language 
was less emphatic than Tyndale’s and less lucidly explicit than 
Calvin’s; but it was clear and emphatic enough. He was, in his 
way, a patriotic German. In 1520 he was hoping for the establish- 
ment of a national German Church, fieed from the Pope, and united 
under the Emperor and the Bible. But, from 1521 onwards, the 
attitude of Charles V and of Ferdinand made it quite evident that 
no such construction was possible. Thenceforward Luther could 
see in Germany only a chaos of conflicting flnim* and jurisdictions. 
His theoretic elimination of the claims of bishops and monasteries, 
cathedral chapters and clergy generally, greatly simplified that con- 
fusion- There remained a multitude of 4 magistrates ’ of various 
degrees, in more or less indefinite relations to each other and to the 
Emperor. So far as he thought politically at all, Luther thought 
only of Germany. In questions of the legal relation of magistrates 
of the Empire one to another, he either spoke with great caution or 
refused to speak at alL It may perhaps be held, he told the Elector 
of Ssxony in 1530, that Princes of the Empire have, in certain cases, 
a right to resist the Emperor by force ; but all that he is certain of 
is, that no true Christian can set himself so to oppose his ruler, be 
he good or evil, but will rather suffer all manner of injustice- The 
Scriptures speak quite plainly. God has commanded obedience to 
magistrates in all thi n gs lawful by the law of God and has forbidden 
active resistance in any case and for any cause. The inferior magistrate 
must obey his superior ; the duty of the common min is simply to 
•Bcnaon: Ton den ITe-tei. 153). 
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obey the magistrate, 1 God Almighty has made our Pnnccs mad ‘ , 
but he has ordered us to obey them and whoso shall resist them shall 
receive damnation. It is not a question of how magistrates came to 
be. Luther insists simply that God has commanded obedience to 
all such magistrates as actually there are. Simply because this is 
so, and for no other reason whatever, we must regard our magistrates, 
good or bad, as set over us by God. * I will side always,’ he declared 
in 1520, * with him, however unjust, who endures rebellion and against 
him who rebels, however justly.’ 1 To plead rights in the face of God’s 
plain command is impious as well os illogical * Leiden, leiden, Kreuz, 
Kreur, ist der Christen Recht, das und Lein andcrcs > ’ * That cry came 
from the depth of Luther's being. 

The command of God is nil sufficient ; but Luther saw two good 
reasons for the command He bad a vivid sense that the whole 
social order, and so every one’s security, would be endangered by the 
assertion of a right forcibly to resist constituted authority If ft 
should once be admitted, he wrote to the Elector of Saxony, that 
men have a right to resist rulers when rulers do wrong, - there would 
remain neither authority nor obedience anywhere in the world ’ * 
Herr Omnes cannot rightly distinguish between right and wTong and 
is given to passionate and random action. But, after all, Luther’s 
deepest conviction on the matter was that force and violence can 
never be a real remedy for anything. He expressed himself in that 
sense again and again. Rebellion is not only a defiance of God’s 
express commandment ; it is foolish also and worse than futile. The 
mass of men are and have been Chtistians in no real bcdsc , and to 
rebel or to assert a right to rebel is merely to give mcrcaso of oppor- 
tunity to the wicked. Nothing is so satisfactory to the devil as 
civil conflict and commotion. No good can come of it ; and in the 
infernal turmoil it is the innocent, not the guilty, who suffer. The 
Word of God needs not man’s puny weapons , and God is always 
on the side of right If you have faith you will rest content in that 
knowledge and in quietness and confidence will be your strength. 
You will, quite simply, obey God’s Word, knowing that to use violence 
is to add evil to evil. 

Simple as the view expressed seems to be, it was by no means so 
simple as it seems To represent Luther as haying taught an 
unmitigated doctnno of non-resistance, or any doctrine which could 
logically lead to the establishment of complete absolutism in the 
State, is to misrepresent him w the grossest manner, Jt seems strange 
that anyone who reads his writings without preconceptions should 
attribute to him any such teaching 

• An den ChnalluAtn Adel. , . . 

• Encohmng turn FneUn ou/ die Artdel der Bauerschaft ,n Sehwaben, 1625 

• Letter of March 0, 15J0 
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Up to 1525, at all events, Luther showed himself as eager to insist 
on the duty of passive, as on the wickedness and futihtj- of active, 
resistance. In the treatise Von Welthcher Uberkeyt, published at 
Wittenberg in 1523, which contains the most complete exposition 
of his political views that he ever made, he was largely occupied in 
asserting divinely established limits to all human authority. 

With the utmost emphasis he asserted that the civil magistrate 
as no authority at all m relation to Christian conscience and belief. 
It is for him to reform the Church > but it is not for him to say v. hat 
men shall believe or how they shall worship. That c3n be settled 
only by reference to the Scriptures ; and it is assumed, as always, 
that the Scriptures speak unmistakably. ‘ The temporal regiment has 
laws that reach no further than body and goods and what mere things 
of earth there are besideB. For over souls God neither can nor will 
allow that anyone rule but Himself only ’ No one but a fool would, 
indeed, claim such authority. * For no man can kill a soul nor give 
it life nor send it to heaven or to hell ’ Princes, he declared, are 
‘ commonly the greatest fools or the worst rogues on earth ’. Though 
evil must not be forciblyresisted, yet ‘one must not serve nor follow 
nor obey it, with one foot or one finger \ If your Prince command 
you to believe this or that, or to put away your Bibles, ‘ you shall 
answer that it becometh not Lucifer to sit next to God. Dear Lord 
(you shall say), 1 owe you obedience in body and goods ; command 
me in the measure of your earthly authority, and I will obej'- But 
if you would take away my belief and my Scriptures, then will 

I not obey Vnd if, for that, he take away your goods and 

punish your disobedience, be happy and thank God that you are 
worthy to suffer for His Word’s sake. Let him rage, the fool ! he will 
find his judge.’ 1 

It might be argued that all that is involved in this fine passage is 
the assertion of a principle of liberty in religion which, later, Luther 
hi m self abandoned. But to say this would be to fall into misunder- 
standing. Luther was not, here, claiming that anyone has a right 
to disobey authority in defence of any religious belief he may chance 
to have. He was declaring only that the truth must, at all costs, be 
held to and defended. From that assertion he never wavered. The 
question of how far erroneous beliefs should be tolerated was, to his 
mind, quite another question. The distinction wa 3 not ultimately 
tenable ; but to his mind it was absolute. 

But, in any case, there is far more than this. The principle that 
we must obey God rather than man covered, for Luther, a formidable 
array of cases and occasions. The Christian conscience is not con- 
cerned only with belief and with forms of worship. It is the ultimate 
judge of the validity of law, for in it the law of God is apprehended. 
* ton f ftilhiSer Uberkeyt. 
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For Luther the limitations o! right lul authority nrcse essentially 
from the nature o( law. We are apt to be misled when wc find some- 
one in the sixteenth century asserting that there is no kind of justifi- 
cation for any kind of resistance to public authority We hnvo come 
to associate the idea of political authority with that of law-making 
power That association hardly existed for Luther. If thero may 
bo no forcible resistance to a sovereign legislator, that sovereign 
lieeomes us ' absolute ’ as in the nature of things he can be. Rut if 
the sovereign be bound by a law he cannot unmake, the ense is very 
difleront Luther knew nothing of eovcrcign legislators. 

In Luther's view human law and government were only needed 
because men, whatever they called themselves, wero not Christians. 
‘The greater numlxr of men,’ ho wrote, ‘am and always will be 
unchristian, whether they be baptised or not ’ 1 True Christians need 
no temporal power to rule them , it is, he says, tho temporal power 
that needs them. The function of the civil magistrate is mainly the 
administration and enforcement of a law that, for the most part, 
exists unalterably. Customary or Imperial law, nil merely man- 
made law, is binding only eo far as it conforms to two other systems 
to that law of Coil which is expressed in the Scriptures and to that 
law of God which is written in man’s heart and conscience and which 
Luther calls ‘ naturheh ltecht This strictly medieval conception 
is the groundwork of nil Luther’s thought on government Absoluto 
obedience is duo to the magistrate in the execution of his proper 
function and active resistance is forbidden in all cases But refusal 
to ol>ey is justified in tie case of any order contravening tho law of 
God, which includes the lex nefurafw. And that law of nature has 
its voice in the human conscience. 

Luther did, indeed, admit that law-making power existed in a 
secomlnry sense. lj\u consists essentially in the Scriptures and m 
the conscience of man But the precepts and tho principles alike 
of natural ami of scriptural law do require adjustment to a complex 
of circumstance. Hence ari-’cs, for Luther, ns for Aquinas, the need 
of a for politico. All the same, Luther was impatient and suspicious 
of all mnu-inadc law , and ho disliked tho Corpux Juris Ctvihs almost 
as much ns ho disliked the Canon Law. Law is, be admitted, neces- 
sary , but ho was suro there was far too much of it The mass of 
man made law, with its definitions, its subtleties und technicalities, 
seemed to him useless or w orse than useless Good judges, he declared 
in 1520, an* vasfjy buffer than Jaw?, ionovr good 'Love needs 
no law.’ * For tho Tight judging of disputes among men, only a good 
conscience and lovo and reason arc wanted. In this sense he abounds. 

If a judge havo naught but tho letter of tho law to aid him, he ‘ will 
further nothing but evil \* If a Chnstian Frinco finds hmaelf forced 

* Von WtUUrhtr VbtrltyU * Dabybm’K Ciiflmiy. * lb. 
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to depend upon lawyers and law books, it is like to go ill with his 
people. He should pray for an understanding heart. 

* Witnout loTe and natural justice (Xati -recht) you can never be in accord 
with the will of God, though you have devoured the Jurists and all their works. 
The more you ponder then, the more will yoi err. A good judgment mast 
not, and never can come out of books, but cai only come from a free mind. u 
though no books were. Such a free judgment -* given by love and natural law, 
that is full of all reason.’ 1 * * 

It is true that Luther does, frequently, in emphatic language, 
exalt and glorify secular authority, even though at other times and 
in other places he writes of it with contempt. While in 1520 it was 
to him too insignificant to be worth resisting, in 1530 he declares that 
it is a marvel of God’s creation.* He insisted continually that the 
Prince, fool or scoundrel as he might generally be, represented God. 
' The hand that wields the secular sword,’ he wrote in 1526, 4 is not a 
human hand but the hand of God. It is God, not man, who hangs 
and breaks on the wheel, decapitates and flogs : it is God who wages 
war.’ * Luther can hardly have meant that God controls and directs 
the acts of the magistrate in detail, so that no human responsibility 
remains. Or was he thinking of the predestination of all things! 
But why, then, denounce the Pnnce who persecutes the faithful as 
an enemy of God ! When he said that it was God who waged 
war, did he include war waged unjustly! Or did he only mean 
that God has created an authority free to do such things ! Here, 
as so often, no precise meaning can be given to Luther’s whirling 
words. He was able to use such extravagant phrases and freely 
to contradict himself, partly because he had no settled or definite 
conception of the State in mind. He boasted that his teaching had 
for the first time, given to the magistrate his full right and power. 1 
He declared, even, that, since the time of the apostles, there had not 
been a doctor, a jurist, a writer of anv kind, who had succeeded in 
understanding the nature of secular authority as he himself, at last, 
by the grace of God, had really succeeded in doing 1 But it seems 
re m a rka bly clear that his glorification of the secular magistrate, such 
as it was, proceeded from his consciousness that only through the 
support of that magistrate could truly reformed churches be any- 
where established ; and that it grew more emphatic with his increasing 
sense of that necessity, Princes, he says, maintain on earth peace and 

1 Tort WehticJier tlfrbvt 

* Fied\jt dasa rain Kinder. 1530. 

* °' J Kr^ysUvU, 1520, ed. W< ion, XIX, p. 625. 

* An putm Frtvni, 152$. ed. Weuntr, XXVI. p_ 559. 

» 1 1533. ed. Wtunar. XXXVIII. p. 102. The pwsi?i* relwrtd 

to w qnot«ia M. de La^»rde*« v^huble fetAmAe* rxr FErpni Pciilipu it La 
PJfamu (126), p. 209. ' 1 
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order, and it is only in peace and order that the Word of God can be 
taught and heard The Pnnee is the divinely authorized protector 
of the true Christian life Where the Word of God is truly preached 
and safeguarded and heretics and blasphemers prevented from 
troubling, there, he thought, God dwells as in his own temple It 
was only because, and when, he thought thus that he ever glorified 
the State. 

The fact seems to be that only m the most limited sense did Luther 
recognize the State at all. He had no sort of theory of Statc-nght 
and no conception of a sovereign law-mating power The State 
was for him an accidental result of God'a command to obey magis- 
trates By that command, since the jurisdictions of magistrates 
were territorial, the territorial State was created It exists, it is 
true, for the sake of peace aud order , but it was not man’s felt need 
of order that created it. It was constituted simply by God's to mm and 
and that command was given, it seems, only because men were wicked. 
Luther seems to have had no conception of the State except as & group 
or system of governing * magistrates The Pnnco is usually a fool 
or a rogue , but obedience is due to him. His authority is strictly 
limited by the law of God . by the text of Scripture, that is, and by 
natural law. Luther’s ‘ theory * is really simply a theory of the 
individual m relation to constituted authority He had no theory 
of the State at all The duty of the subject is not really a duty owed 
to the magistrate . it is a duty to God. But the magistrate must 
not bo forcibly resisted. Rebellion is forbidden by Scripture and 
violence is never a remedy On the other hand, of man-made law the 
le« we have the better. We all know what is nght and where wc 
cannot see clearly, the Scriptures will guide us. ‘ Love needs no 
law,’ and, if we were all truly Christians, we should need neither law 
nor Trince 1 think that Luther was about as far from a * religion 
of the State ’ as it is possible for a man to be The religion of the 
State is for those who have no other 

Prom lt>20 onwards, Luther was teaching that it is the duty of 
secular authorities to undertake the reform of the Church. After 
1521 he was asserting that every Prince of the Empire was bound 
to endeavour to set up a reformed church in his dominions. The 
question What is the Church 1 had then to bo faced Luther's 
answer to the question was the same, up to a certain point, as that 
of Calvin. The true Church, to him the Church Universal on earth, 
consists of those only who know and do the will of the Lord. It has 
authority in all spiritual matters, but, necessarily, no authority 
within itself, save that of Christ. In relation to that spiritual world 
in which it Lives, moves and has Us being, all its members are priests 
and kings. But none can know for certain that he himself or anyone 
else is a member of that Church, It is, doubtless, infallible, but never 
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can it speak a word. All things, the Defensor Poe w had kid down, 
are temporal that have their origin and being in time. Luther seems 
to have accepted the definition. 

So absolutely did he distinguish between the spiritual and the 
temporal that the realm of the spiritual vanished from sight- Every 
earthly manif estation of the spiritual life of Christians, words, deeds 
or institutions, are temporal tiuncs and within the jurisdiction cf 
the temporal magistrate. Any viable and organized Church that 
is soundly based on the Scriptures, m which the pure Word cf God 
is preached and the sacraments duly ministered is. in a secondary 
sense, a true Church. But so far as it is visible, it is a temporal thing. 
It is the duty of all secular Princes to establish and maintain such 
Churches. In doing this richteous work the Prince mav organize 
the Church as he thinks fit in relation to all needs that are earthly 
and temporal He may, therefore, dispose of existing Church property 
as seems best to him, he may appoint to benefice, he mav deprive the 
clergy of all special jurisdiction. All this was taught by Luther with 
increasingly emphatic derision. 


But there was evidently a difficulty. Since no infallible person 
or body exists, except one that cannot be come at, who is to deride 
when or where the pure Word of God is taught and the sacraments 
duly ministered ! Luther answered the question by referring the 
inquirer to the Scriptures. Unfortunately it was just the meaning 
or the bearing of the Scriptures that was in question. Implicit in 
Luthers teaching was the assertion that his own interpretation cf 
God’s revealed will, could not reasonably be disputed. But the point 
especially important to grasp is, that 'Luther never for a moment 
admitted that the civil magistrate had any authority whatever in 
relation to Christian doctrine or the sacraments. He h»* to main- 
tain true religion and right worship ; but it is not for to sav what 
is true religion or what right worship. 

t a P™ 5 * 2 © question of vast practical importance. 

Is the Fnnee bound, in order to maintain true reHcicn, forcibly to 
suppress false doctrine and false worship within his own dominions ! 
ths this great question of toleration, as we call it, debated throughout 
e sixteenth century, Luther's utterances, taken as a whole 'were 
not merely incoherent but flatly self-contradictory. Castellion, later, 
''Tl* „ e ° * n support of his plea for universal toleration ; 

while Beza, righteously indignant at such misuse of the great came, 
wa, ab e as well, to quote him on the other ride. 

, To ,f e£llon * «^er*d as a practical one, there were three, 

' 1 = tie cottrr* cf tie mtccalh 

y a 1,11 P T<, =- 11 •» Wd ti,t tic cv3 

* p0!I!lve "fefc to niartaii t.-j? ttuirko 
if forte ord tt*. it, rvord „ olres 
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the fold This was the view taken by Calvin and his follower* and 
by large Motions of the Catholics, usually including the Pope Or 
it might be held that, though the secular sovereign had a right to 
suppress heresy by force, he was under no obligation to do bo. It 
lay with him to * tolerate ’ or not as seem good to him and to * perse- 
cute * u much or as little as he chose This, of course, was the view 
that all governments tended to take Thirdly it was held, not by 
isolated thinkers, but by considerable groups of people, that the 
sovereign was bound to allow his subjects to believe what they could 
and live and worship accordingly, just as far as was consistent with 
the maintenance of social order It must be pointed out that only 
the second of these positions was consistent with any theory of absolute 
or unlimited State right Luther gave the first of these answers to 
the question and he gave the thin). He never gave the second His 
inconsistency was due to the fact that on this question, more than on 
any other, his deepest convictions and feelings were at variance with 
his sense of what was practically and immediately necessary His 
instincts compelled him in one direction , bis increasing sense of 
danger from the ‘ Anabaptists ‘ and of dependence on the Pnnccs, 
drew him in another. 

From 1520 to 1025 Luther spoke for freedom fairly consistently 
It may be Mid that, in those years, he was not merely claiming that 
which ovory one must Tcally claim, a nght of private judgement for 
himself, he was claiming the same right for all and sundry The use 
of force to propagate the Gospel, he declared in 1522, delights the 
devil. 'Faith must be voluntary’ 1 In Von WelUichcr Ubcrkeyt, 
in J523, be asserted in the strongest language that religious belief is 
an entirely personal matter and that to make it a subject of legal 
prohibitions and penalties is unjust and absurd 

* A Judge,’ he wrote, 1 should and mu«t ho very coruin in giving Judgment 
and have everything before him in clear light. Pul the thought* and meaning* 
of tho soul can bo clear to none but Col. Therefore it U futile *nd impossible 
to command or to force any man to believe this or that. . . . Thus is it each 
man’* own hutment what he bfjievp*. and ho himself must *te to it that ho 
bojieve aright. As little as another can go to heaven or hell for me, as little as 
ho can shut or optn to me heaven or hell, *o little can he compel me to believe 
or disbelieve.’ 

Ho went on to point out that the magistrate, by the use of force, 
can, at most, compel people to say they believe what they do not 
believe. It is better, he declared, that they should openly err than 
that they should lie. 

* Heresy,’ he added,' can never becontamcd by force. . . . It is God'* Word 
that must do the fighting , If that avail wot. thin will it remain unchecked by 
temporal powers, though they fill the world with blood. Heresy Is a spiritual 

» Eight Sermon*, 1522. ‘ I will preach,’ he says, ’ but I will force no one.’ 
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tting, cat with no iron, burned with no £re, drowned with no water. It is G« T« 
Word, only thst avails. There w nothin? that so forties faith and berwy ti 
to work against them without the Word of God and by mere . . . 

For we cannot go about even worldly things with mere force, unless injustice 
has already been overcome by justice. How much more hopeleM the attempt 
m these high, spiritual matters ! . . . Though we should bum by fcroeevey 
Jew and heretic, yet neither would there, or will there be, one conquered cr 
converted thereby.’ 

So vrrote Luther at his best, and, which is here more important, 
at the height of his influence. Again, in his circular of 1524, addressed 
to the Saxon princes, he declared th3t even Anabaptists should be 
allowed to preach unm olested. 1 All should preach freely and stoutly 
as they are able and against whom they please. . . . Let the spirits 
fall upon one another and fight it out.’* 

And yet, even as early as 1523, Luther declared that the public 
celebration of Mass is public blasphemy and should be put down by 
public authority. The gross inconsistency of this declaration, even 
with his utterances of the same year, was curtly pointed out in a 
letter written to him by the Elector of Saxony. 1 In 1525 he began 
to wobble badly under the pressure of circumstances ; and no one 
who does not know a good deal about the circumstances can realize 
how severe that pressure was. In that year he declared thst the 
secular ruler must protect his people by force against the dia- 
bolical activities of the Anabaptists,* in flat contradiction of the 
circular of the previous year. From that time onwards up to 1531 
he continued to contradict himself at intervals. In 1527-S he 
acquiesced in the taking of severe measures against both Catholics 
and Anabaptist*. Yet as late as 1531, in his Preface to the Shorter 
Catechism, he says that * ve neither can nor should fcxce anyone 
into the faith 

Circumstances were too much for him, and after 1531 he went 
over almost completely to the eide of those who, for one reason or 
another, believed in the maintenance of pure religion by force. His 
plea for toleration in religion had never, it seems, been based on any 
reasoned conviction of principle. His argument was totally unlike 
that of Castellion or Acontiua. It was perhaps because his an- 
tipathy to persecution was based on a sense of its futility rather than 
on a sense of its injustice, that his view on the question was so unstable 
and altered so quickly under circumstantial pressures. In 1533 he 
laid down the general principle that it is the duty of the magistrate 
to use his sword for all it is worth, for the destruction of false doctrine 
and false worship. To thst principle he thereafter fairly consistently 

* Ed. Eriisgcr, £3, p. 255. 

* Elector to!d kim to practise wt»t be preached. Burkiardt, B'iff- 

p- CS. * 

» IFki&r prr-Xri^ 1525, Erfazger. VoL XXIX. 
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adhered. And yet, though he appears to have convinced bunself 
that only by the use of the civil sword against heretics and blasphemers 
could pure religion actually be maintained, it seems that to the end 
he must have had misgivings and inward revulsions. In one of his 
very last sermons, preached in 15-16, Je« than s fortnight before his 
death, on the parable of the tares, he reverted to his earlier view. 
It is vain, he then declared, to seek to destroy heretics by force, ‘ for 
by human forte can we never expel them or make them other than 
what they arc ' The tares only increase for pulling, and Catholics 
and Anabaptists must be left to grow amongst the wheat until the 
last harvest 1 

It mattered, practically, not a jot, except to Luther himself, what 
view he took on the question Actually his acquiescence m the 
measures taken by Princes and cities against Catholics and Anabaptists 
was, probably, more influential than any of his words. But govern- 
ments would have found themselves practically forced to ‘ persecute ' 
and Protestantism would have developed a coherent theory of their 
obligation to do so, whatever Luther had said. The fact, m this con- 
nection, that needs to be emphasized is the fact that though Luther 
Bap so many contradictory things on the subject, there is just one 
thing that he never says He says that religious persecution is futile, 
he even says it is unjust ; he says it is necessary »od he says it is a 
duty. But never for a moment did be admit that it was for the secular 
sovereign Jo decide for himself whether to tolerate heresy or not. To 
him peraecution was either altogether a mistake or it was a sheer 
duty. He never quite knew which it was , but he knew very well 
that it was one or the other. To say that the question might practi- 
cally be decided at the discretion of a political sovereign and for 
reasons of mere immediate expediency, would have seemed to him 
something like a blasphemy. This fact, it seems to me, should alone 
be sufficient to prevent anyone from supposing that Luther believed 
in the absolutism of the State. 

It is not possible by any logical process to derive the idea 
of absolutism in the State from Luther’s writings. The attempt to 
do so makes pure nonsense of them- It might be argued that to deny 
a right of forcible resistance in every case, is to make all theoretic 
limitations to the power of the sovereign practically useless. That 
is certainly not how the sixteenth century saw it. A student of that 
century constantly finds people arguing at once that the king’s power 
is strictly limited and yet that his action must not be resisted forcibly. 
The same view was commonly held by the English Royalists of Charlea 
I’a time. Nor is it true that to deny a right of forcible resistance 
makes all limitations on sovereign authority valueless Passive 
resistance, if resorted to by any large proportion of its subjects, 
i World, Erlanger, Vol. XVI. 
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would leave any government powerless. In 1530 Luther wrote to 
the Elector of Saxony that if the Emperor should command the Princes 
to persecute their subjects ‘ because of the Gospel the Princes should 
leave land and people unprotected and the Emperor unhindered and 
should say that if the Emperor would plague their subjects he could 
do it himself, but they would have no hand in it The Emperor was 
to be left to do what, in fact, he would have had no means of doing. 
Even though a ruler may break law with impunity so long as he has 
the means to do so, it yet remains true, ideally and practically, that 
the power of a government is unlimited only so far as it is recognized 
as being so. 

It seems quite evident that the thought of Luther was essentially 
unpolitical. If he can be said to have bad any ideal of the State, it 
was a theocratic ideal. But it would, I think, be truer to say that 
he had none at all. Vaguely there floated before his mind a vision 
of a State ruled by the Word of God and by love and reason and 
natural law. Actually he acquiesced in the construction of such 
states and churches as the ‘ Lutheran ’ Pnnces chose to build. For 
his profoundest feeling was that of his early teachers, the mystics, 
that in the long run only God’s will and God’s word counted 
or mattered. Luther represented, incoherently, divergent tendencies 
in early Protestant thought, which all found more complete expression 
later. He was in no sense a forerunner of the religion of the State, in 
no sense a believer in its absolutism. Politically he was a forerunner 
at once of Calvin and of Knox, of Castellion and the Arminians and 
even of the Mennonites. Calvin’s ideal State was a development of 
the theocracy vaguely suggested by Luther. Knox expressed that in 
him which had revolted at the godlessness of rulers. The Anabaptists 
voiced his recurrent longings after a perfectly Christian community. 
He was never coherent, but he was vastly and variously suggestive. 
W e may say that Luther sowed the seed of all these different things ; 
but we must remember that the things did not actually, or only very 
partially, grow from the seed he sowed. Except accidentally he 
has no real connection with any theory of absolute secular sovereignty. 

• C u ^tkeory, had he ever encountered it, he would have regarded 
with abhorrence. In his teaching of the duty of subject to ruler there 
is nothing that is peculiar or distinctive. There is really nothing 
distinctive in his political thought at all, except that part of it which 
derived from his mysticism : his profound pacifism, bis conviction 
that violence was no remedy for anything, hb dislike and suspicion 
of man-made law, his occasional glimpses of a Christian common- 
wealth that needed neither law nor magistrate. 

question of a man’s influence ou thought is always a very 
cu one. e are apt to forget that one man’s influence on 
another is a very complex thing. There are, always, at least two 
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people concerned. Wo are opt to forget thnt the same word or deed 
tnoy influent e two difliront men m opposite direetions. Aa for the 
written word, th<re is a constant tendency to overestimate its power; 
a tendency particularly strong in l>ookish people. There has been n 
deal of very wild talk, about Luther's influence and, at times, really 
grotesque exaggeration His influence m Germany and m the lands 
to the north was great, one way and another, m the Netherlands 
it was considerable, in England relatively slight It was felt in Italy 
and m Spain, but in France it is, I think, traceable for only a few 
years. Quite certainly no connection can be trared, as has been 
suggested, between Luther and Louis XIV > The development thnt 
took plare in France was completely independent of Luther. In his 
own lifetime. French lawyers were already expounding a theory of 
the French State far more absolute and far more coherent than any- 
thing our suggcstid by Luther Luther connects no fnore with 
Bodm than he does with M.ichmvelli 

Luther’a brave stand ngamst principalities and powers from 1517 
to 1521, was potent ns no example and as n stimulant all over Western 
Christendom It was the interest and the sympathy his conduct 
aroused and the prestige it brought him, that gave their immense 
vogue to the treatises of 1520 It was m that year and in the few 
years immediately following, that lua personnl influence was greatest. 
Hut it is impossible to attribute to his heroic and stimulating example 
definite results in the world of political thought, or to discntanglo 
his mfluento from that of other factors and of other men. Ilis influence 
did not work simply in nny one direction nor in any direction was it 
very definite. It was, urtamly, of importance that such a man should 
have preached, with constant and increasing emphasis, the duty of 
submission to the* civil magistrate and the wrongfulncss in all coses 
of armed resistance and rebellion. Few, indeed, at the time, can have 
formed any definite notion of Luther’s political doctrino as a whole. 
But what the common man needB and seeks is merely » practical 
conclusion and rule of life. In Germany, at least, Luther must have 
done H good dell to strengthen that tendency to regard rebellion 
against duly constituted ciiil authority as rebellion against God, 
which, strong ever since St. Raul's time, was in tho sixteenth century 
becoming stronger than ever it hud been. It may bo that the streng- 
thening of that tendency was the moat important of the directions 
in which Luthcr’a influence wag exerted. But facts do not justify 
us in saying more than that. Everywhere in the first half of tho 
century the Frotestants wero preaching the samo doctrine. Even 
the mass of those currently called Anabaptists taught B ubmisaion 

* •Ihd tl< re boon no Luther there onuM never have boon a Louie XIV.* 
Tho Wf li-Vnowti epiffram of I>r. Figgis « <.ms to have no relation to fact Boo 
my cotmy in Twlor Aluibw, p 102. 
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to civil authority. Nor was there anything at ail distinctively Pro- 
testant about that doctrine. The same conclusion was being simul- 
taneously taught, from a very different point of view, in the law 
schools of Prance and Italy. It was asserted by Bishop Gardiner a s 
well as by Tyndale and as strongly by L’Hopital as by Calvin. 

It is clear, too, that if Luther’s influence drew many in the direc- 
tion of a submissive dependence upon civil authority, he must have 
moved m any others in a quite contrary direction. His insistence on 
the duty of resisting man in obedience to God, his early insistence 
on natural priesthood and Christian liberty, above all perhaps his 
expressed conviction that a truly Christian community would need 
neither law nor magistrate, must have drawn many minds to what 
is roughly called Anabaptism. Those who accused him of inciting 
to violent revolution were, in spite of his disclaimers, not far wrong- 

* I bebeve,’ he wrote m 1520, * that there js on earth, wide as the world, but 
one holy , common Christian Church, which is no other than the comrnomt y of the 
saints. . . . 1 believe that there is no one blessed who is not in this community. 

. . . Ibebere that in this community or Christendom all thing* arein common 
and each man’s goods are the other’s and nothing is simply a man’s own.’ 1 

Luther’s thought was nearer that of the Anabaptists than he 
himself was aware. 

Luther has been far too much identified with the results of the 
Reformation in Germany and even in Europe at large. Everywhere 
the results of the Reformation were results of an enormous complex 
of interacting forces, in which Luther himself could have been, at 
most, a not inconsiderable factor. He has been far too much identified 
with what, is called * Lutheranism Ideally there is little connection 
^ween his teaching and the systems of government that were estab- 
lished in Germany by the Princes he tried to use and who made use 
of him. He gave his great name to State-ridden churches along with 
but small measure of his great spirit. He ought to have known better 
than to have done 6o; we may, perhaps, eay that he did know 
better, though he never knew it. His life was a tragedy, that he 
never, himself, appreciated. " ' 


§ 2. MELANCHTHON 

Luther and Calvin set apart, no other man had, in the first half 
o he sixteenth century, so great a reputation or so much authority 
among Protestants generally, as had Philip Melanchthon. His pro- 
nouncements, therefore, on political questions necessarily carried 
* 1 * , § ** mffnence. But his actual writings can have been known 

o y o e few. The great mass of them were in Latin and remained 
untranslaW. This, in the sixteenth century, is always a fact of 
e cance. Hen who expected or hoped for a large and not 
* tt’ofk*, wl. ErUnger, 22. p. 20. 
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merely for ft highly educated audience, either wrote simply in ver- 
nacular, as Luther frequently did, or issued their writings in both 
Latin and vernacular versions as was the regular practice of Calvin 
To publish iti Latin was perhaps to be read widely but certainly to 
be read by comparatively few 

Professor m Greek at Wittenberg from 1518, Melanchtbon took a 
weighty and prominent part m the controversies and even in the 
politics of the Reformation m Germany His Loci communes rerum 
thcoUxjicarum of 1521 was the first systematic exposition of the main 
points of Lutheran theology. With Luther in 1529, he encountered 
Zwingli and (Ecolampadiut at Marburg and he vu responsible he 
the Augsburg Confession of 1630. No one among tho German 
reformers, unless it were Luther himself, was so often consulted or 
so much deferred to. Ilia fame as an educationalist added much to 
his fame as a theologian 

But, whatever he was as a theologian, he was vastly more cflectivo 
as a reformer of education than he was as a politician. He had nono 
of Luther’a mysticism, but he had little cither of his sense of actuality 
or of his moral courage. Gentle by nature and retiring, a lover of 
■tudioua quiet, desirous of dealing charitably with all men, averse 
to contention and nervoua in brawls, be found his world a somewhat 
melancholy place. Ilia academic habit of thought put him out of 
court among so many clashing and contradictory passions. IIw 
learning and his gravity, his slightly pedantio reasoning, covered 
often a profound hesitancy and sometimes, it would seem, a profound 
bewilderment. 

For many years Melanchtbon followed Luther’s strong lead with 
timidity and hesitation. When Luther turned definitely to the 
Princes, Melanchtbon still followed. For a time the hope of a reform 
seemed to him to bo bound up with the rule of godly Princes. Gradu- 
ally it was borne in upon him that the Princes were far from godly. 
He camo to think that their falseness and selfish greed were ruining 
Germany and the Reformation. 1 Thereafter, and definitely after 
Luther’s death, ho turned towards the cities, and aristocracy became 
for him, as for Calvin, tho best form of government. But he turned 
only slightly towards Geneva : it was in such tolerant cities as Btras- 
burg and Basle that ho finally sow tho best hope of a realisation of 
his dream of reformation. Through all his vacillations ho clung 
obstinately to tho ideal of a great German nation united in a Gcrmon- 
Itcicb. It was tho strength of the desire in him to see Germany 
united politically and religiously, that made him so ready, oven 
eager, to effect compromise whero thcro was no ground for com- 
promise, logical or other, and that imposed upon him a policy of 

1 * I>io BojililsUk und SchlcclillgVeit Unucrer rum ten.* ho wrote, * rtchten das 
Ilclch xu grunde. 1 
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evasion. To the last possible moment he had hopes of Charles Y 
and when that hope had failed him ort-eriy, he tool: refuge in tie 
idea of a Germany muted under a Collegium of Principalities. His 
detachment from the came of the Lotheran Princes was dee in great 
measure to a growing sense that their triumph meant the complete 
destruction of German unity. 1 

As a political thml-pi he showed the same tendency to the evsrra 
of diffi culties that he showed m politics and, sometimes at least, in 
theology. In spite of the forma! and scholastic method of his 
exposition, he rarely or never fully faced his question. He constantly 
takes refuge in vagueness or in statements that no one at the time 
was likely to deny. There is very little in his arguments or con- 
clusions that can be called ongmaL But his moderation in state- 
ment had its value ; and the extent to which be succeeded in formu- 
lating or suggesting what became commonplaces of thought in the 
sixteenth century is even remarkable. 

To Melanchthon, as to Luther, the State was formed by, and 
essentially consisted in, a governing authority. But the State 'was 
more to him than it was to Luther, and he gave more thought to it- 
In his early writings he laid it down that while government is of divine 
institution (Einsetrung), the magistrate himself is a representative 
(Yertreter) of the people, created by a delegation of power from tie 
com m u ni ty. He does not explain the ambiguity, stopping, character- 
istically, half-way to precision. But, later, he 'arrived at a diderent 
conclusion. After 1525, he not only ceased to speak of governmental 
authority as delegated, but argued positively that it could not be s°- 
The essential feature of political authority, be declared, consists in 
the right to punish with death. ‘ Nervus potestatis politics.? praecipuus 
et Eummns est rupplicrom capitale.’ 1 This power is absolutely neces- 
sary to the very existence of government. It cannot be derived from 
the community itself; it can only be derived directly from GoL 
Only by special and divine authorization could any man cr any 
number of men have a right to put another to death. It might have 
been hard, even with the aid of the Scriptures, to show how and when 
the nec ess ary authorization had been given. But the print hardly, 
as yet, needed arguing. Melanchthon’s position seemed to him to be 
justified by the assurance that without the riuht of inflicting capital 
punishment, no gover n m e nt could exist at alh 

His conclusion seems to be that the magistrate represents two 
brings only ; the win of God and the need, but not the will, of man. 
Th e me re will of man, whatever it be, is irrelevant, rinre it is incspsH? 
ct creating authority fu5aent. But man, needs peace and order fee 
Lis fpmtual lue, government answers to that need and God w2h 


’ 1 12 •*£ <*t**x»2 t. a XZusrw : FICipp jrdswsL A m, IKS. 

*i. B.T=tKhan3g, Yd XVI. 
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fvrrylliiriR that man nwl« (lovrmmcnt therefore rrprrn«ritn tho 
wilt of (Jod f«r mnn and nltedieneo to the mopinlrnle in n rchflioiin 
duty, ft doen not matter in thin Conner turn what Iwi the form of tho 
government. Owl approve a nil fonnn alike' 

B" fnr tho view i xprenned wan that normally taken and even 
OMimird an a trimm, throughout tlirmxtrrnthu nlury Melnnrhlhon 
went on to r»ndudr furthrr, that reliellion njmtnnl duly (onntitnted 
authority in nliMiyn rebellion iiRnmnt (Jod. Lil>erty ho defined an n 
atnto of lldn^n in ulndi every man in reoured in what in legally Inn 
own and tin* nuhjeet in not c ninja-lled to anything contrary to law 
and flood mornln. Ohediewn to the tnnRiMrato in a necennnry con- 
dition of liberty In Inn refutation of tho Twdvo Articles of Mem- 
minfren, Melanchthon ntnerted an ntronply an did I, other or anyono 
fine, that rrlndhon W idrtohltdy unjustifiable 

Ytl, like Luther, Melanchthnn conceived of tlm riyhtn of rulem M 
neeennarily limited liy the nntnral law and by Keripturc. Tho idea 
of nntural law wan an fundamental in hin thought an m tho character- 
inlie thought of tho Middlo Apen If ho wero Jem dinjxiscd than wan 
Luther to mnwt on tho liberty of olieyuiR (Jod rather than mnn, yet 
in aom« *nyn ho w«nt furtlnr than did Luther in limiting tho ri^hta 
of mapinlrncy. I'roj>crty, he d< dared, arono, bkn government itaelf, 
under natural law and in protected by nnlural law. It in a nncred 
thinR and inUft lx- rmixefed nbeolutily. Ho far from it beiriR tnio 
that the projterly of nubpcM in at th« ahwhito dwjxmnl of tho I’rinee, 
ono of llierhief dutienof tho I’rinro in the protection of property. Aa 
to any jwwer of iiinkm# law Mdnnchthon wan very vn>nie. Hut ho 
derinn to have thought that nintonmry law wan beyond tho power 
of tho magistrate to nlt< r. No more limn Luther had ho nny concep- 
tion of nn nbnoluto authority. 

TJiero in a ibfferi neo |>et,wee» Luther and Me lane hthon in concc iving 
of tho purjKWtert for wliieh mngtstraey and tho Htnto ejunt. Kor I /Other 
moyistrnten neem to have no other funetionn limn to keep order and 
fntnlitwh and maintain a rhurdi and a form of worrlnp in accord 
with tho Heripturcn. Mdnnchthon wldena tho conception, Not 
lilxTty nor property nor anything that refern merely to earthly lifo 
in, ho nnyn, tho end of tho Blnto. (lovemment exists not no much 
for ' vi ntrin bona ’ an, and far more, for tho good that in uverlantuig.* 
TliO cmuntial funetion of government in to maintain, cherish arid 
orgatiim tho rdigioun lifo of tho roinmunity. I! in way of putting 
tho matter brinpn him nearer to Calvin than to l.uthcr. Hut, liho 


'Hen Mm Vnjxitntl'mrt de feta* jxAitl'l*, id. Hreitw luirtdi r, Xlf, p. C«3 

"•^Nen tnntiim ml «|iwr«tiiU it fnmii'l* ventrln bon* mil iniiltn rn*«l« lit 
Jinn In mxlitnln Jmialimnt et nelrnia U>rm ijwuraiilur.’ Ho imnnlly, wild 
Cntvln niul lira, IM. Moralii Hint, IJh. H. id. Urtltw Inn !.J. r, XVJ, p, PI. 
3 
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Lather, he held that it is for the * Church not the magistrate, to 
declare what is true doctrine and what heresy. 

On the question of how heretics should be dealt with he showed 
hesitancy. In 1530 he was content to lay down that religious pro- 
fessions or preaching that implied or invited sedition could not he 
tolerated. Later he adopted the view that Luther was at the same 
time developing In 1539 he declared that Princes are bound to 
use force to extirpate heresy. But, shrinking somewhat from the 
practical results of his conclusion, he endeavoured partially to escape 
them by means of a distinction. Heresies, which, like Catholicism, 
erred only by addition, might, he declared, be tolerated in a well- 
OTdered community. But he was quite clear that it was the duty of 
the magistrate to suppress by force at least all such heresies 
as blasphemed by denial. 1 His disposition to deal mildly with 
adversaries seems to have aroused in Calvin and in Beza an irritated 
impatience. 

How far Melanchthon actually influenced the thought of other men 
it is, of course, impossible to say. He probably did a good deal to 
make current ideas that are constantly reproduced throughout the 
century. In any case hi3 significance as a characteristic Protestant 
thinker of the century is considerable It may be pointed out that 
Huguenot thought, so far as there was such a thing, was nearer his 
than it was to Calvin’s. His conception of natural and immovable 
limits to human authority was reproduced, not only by Huguenot 
writers, but by very many others and very completely by Bodw. 
If , as a thinker, he has no great distinction, he was yet very typical. 
Most striking and curious is the fact that his argument to show that 
political authority must be derived directly from God and not by 
any delegation from the community, seems to imply a denial that 
right or obligation can be created by human will or human need- 
Tba’t assertion, though he did not definitely make it, would link 
him with the divine right school of French thought, with de Belloy 
and with Barclay. For the denial that obligation can be created 
by man lay at the root of the view properly called the theory of the 
divine right of king3. Yet, of course, that theory as it was developed 
in France, would have shocked Melanchthon. Like Luther’s, hi* 
writings were remarkably inconclusive and, like Luther’s, they were 
suggestive. But he was far closer to the norm of sixteenth-century 
thinking than was the far greater prophet. 

1 De offcio principvm. 1539, ed. Breitschneider, II. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ANABAPTIST PROTEST 


H OW it H best to asc the tcnn ‘ Anabaptum ’ is not altogether 
an easy matter to decide. Speaking strictly and with refer- 
ence to the derivative meaning of the word, it ehould be 
used only of those who insisted on an adult baptism as necessary 
for reception into the Church. But there are serious objections to the 
one of the term in this narrow sense. Terms are but labels and it 
would I>e pedantic so to restrict the use of this one, unless such a 
UK corresponds to a real and sharp division among those who were 
called Anabaptists. I do not think that this was the ca sc. It is 
true that no two types of religious men could seem much more unlike 
than were the philosophic mystic Ifahs Denck and the lunatic Jan 
Matthya The narrow use of the term Anabaptist would exclude 
both of them But Denck, it seems, was * rebaptized and to say 
that the fanatics of Munster were not Anabaptists is to ignore alto- 
gether the contemporary use of the term. For the sixteenth century 
it was Mattbys and Bockchon and their followers who were the 
Anabaptists j xir trtrllcnce. 

* Anno 1524 and 1525 is God’s word and the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
come into all Germany after the Feasants’ War.’ 1 ' Rebaptism/ 
in fact, first appears at Zurich in 1625 , but the little group of enthusi- 
asts who then adopted it and who included Conrad Grebel, Felix 
Manz and Balthazar Hubmaicr, had Wen gathered at Zurich since 
1522, On the other hand, as early as 1621 had appeared the * prophets 
of Zwickau the portentous Nicholas Storcb and the yet more por- 
tentous Thomas Muntzer. The teachings of these last played a 
considerable part in the Peasants’ Revolt, which was far from being 
a mere revolt of peasants. It was indeed the part played in that 
affair by such men as Muntzer and Pfeiffer that turned Luther’s semi- 
sym pathetic attiivh mto one nf unmitigated hostility. Quite early, 
in fact, in the history of the Reformation in Germany, the phenomena 
roughly classed under the heading Anabaptism begin to appear. 

From 3525 onwards there was going on a rapid multiplication of 
• Beck, ae$ch\ehUUieher dtr MFudfriduftr in Often. -Vtuj , II, p. ll (Vienna, 
1883). From an Anabaptist writing. 
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little local religious groups, brotherhoods, congregations or com- 
munities, which all alike claimed to possess the true Word of God 
and all alike denounced Lutherans and Zwinglians no less than Papists. 
The movement spread through southern Germany and Switzerland 
and through the Austrian territories to Bohemia and Tyro! and down 
the Rhine to the Netherlands. The bttle societies into which these 
seceders from the mam movement were locally divided were often 
constituted extremely loosely. But they tended from the first to 
develop a more or less definite constitution, with a * Teacher * or 
‘ Shepherd * or elders, a form of common worship, rules and regula- 
tions and a more or less definite creed. There was a great deal of 
strenuous missionizing. The extent of the journeys of some of tie 
Anabaptist missionaries is astonishing. 1 So strange and formidable 
seemed the doctrines of these sectaries that persecution of them begyi 
very early. Expulsions of the rebaptized took place at Zurich, Basle, 
Bemc and Schafihauscn between 1525 and 1527. In 1527 Ferdinand 
of Austria issued an edict against Anabaptism and an Imperial man- 
date of 1528 made rebaptism punishable with death. Protestant 
sovereigns were not far behindhand and the equivalent decree of 
the Elector of Saxony was issued the same year. In that year Hub- 
maier was burned at Vienna and in 1529 Ludwig Hetzer suffered 
death at Berne. Sebastian Franck reckoned that by 1530 some two 
thousand ‘ Anabaptists ’ had been put to death. The movement, 
however, continued to gather strength. It is probable that the chief 
effect of the persecutions was to strengthen and spread a wild and 
exasperated hope of a coming reign of the saints and give wide cur- 
rency to the delusions of Hans Hut and Melchior Hoffmann. From 
the first there had been a sharp division between those among the 
Anabaptists who preached a complete pacifism and those who hoped 
to set up the kingdom of the Spirit by means of the sword of the 
elect. These latter were always in a minority ; but about 1530 tie 
belief that the day of the Ixird was at hand seems to have begun to 
spread fast along the lower Rhine and in the Netherlands. It cubmn- 
ated in the grand and grotesque attempt to found the New Zion at 
Munster in 1533. But normal Anabaptism was pacifist; and this 
attempt was only an interesting aberration. The capture of Munster 
*7^ forces of its outraged Bishop in June, 1535, seems to have 
smashwl the delusion that miraculous assistance was to be looted 
for and so all but destroyed the physical force party. But it was 
? ot . ! D ,. aiiy a death-blow to Anabaptism, which continued 
fruitfully to exist. 


. ^L° W » eV f r 7 e . 1150 term Anabaptism, it is clear that the 
Anabap.isj of the sixteenth century did not form a sect. 'Sects' 

at one time or another between 1523 and 153! 
to hive Urn it . tnAourg. Amsterdam. Emden, Kid. Stockholm and in PolasJ. 
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formed among them, but even in its narrowest sense the term covers 
a great variety o! opinions. Bullmger enumerates thirteen distinct 
sects of Anabaptists , * but on his own showing most of them were 
clearly not what we should call sects. The greatest diversity of 
views existed among the early Anabaptist congregations. Some 
denied the divinity and some, apparently, the humanity of Chnst. 
Some believed in the final salvation of all and some in the damnation 
of all but themselves. Some held that once a man had the gift of 
the Spirit he could not sin, whatever the form of his act. He was 
free of all obbgations - in particular, perhaps, of the obligation to 
pay tithe or his debts. But most held merely that 6uch a man would 
not sin. Many recognized as brethren only such as had been 
rebaptized ; others were indifferent whether this had happened or 
not. Some regarded Sunday as an ordinance of Antichrist , others 
kept it as a feast day. Somo adopted minute regulations concerning 
dress, food and dnnk ; others regarded all such things ns indifferent 
Sebastian Franck declared that there could not be found two 
Anabaptist congregations which agreed with each other on all points * 
All this was in the mam a result of tho contact of ignorant and 


totally untrained minds with the Scriptures. Though there were 
educated and even learned men among the Anabaptists, like Felix 
Manx and Hctzer, yet the mass of them were certainly grossly ignorant 
people. Their peculiar opinions, however, were not derived merely 
from their own reading of the Bible. They were largely derived 
from, or at all events were at one with, those of various medieval 
heretical sects Some of these survived in the early sixteenth century 
and may have been actually absorbed in Anabaptism From the 
fourteenth century onwards small isolated groups or societies had 
from time to time gathered about some local leader for spiritual 
edification and as time went on these tended to link up into widespread 
brotherhoods. Itinerant prophets of a highly unorthodox kmd had 
become numerous long before tho time of the Anabaptists. No 
direct connection has been shown to have existed between such 
societies and any one Anabaptist group , but of the connection of 
ideas there is no doubt. The objection of the Anabaptists to oath 
taking and office holding and to infant baptism and the notion that 
Christ did not take flesh from Hu mother, are all medieval. 7 here 
is evidence, too, of the influence of Taulcr’s sermons among them 
and of the Theobgxea Gcrmanica and the writings of Ruysbroefc and 
tie mysterious Wcrewin The ds ctcrae ef the hght, vhxh 

practically allowed free play to every personal idiosyncrasy, would 
of itself account for much of their diversities and eccentricities That 
there was also a large amount of hysteria and even of positive insanity 


among them is quite certain. 

' Dtr IVtedcrlauffertn Ursprung. 1531 


* Ckrcmii , Bk. Ill, 1551, 
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Must we, then, regard the term Anabaptism as merely covering 
a loose mass of incoherent and unstable opinion or were there any 
co mm on convictions among the groups called Anabaptist? The 
question that, m especial, has here to be asked is whether there existed 
anything that can be called Anabaptist political theory or an Ana- 
baptist ,view of the State In considering this question we must, for 
the sake of clearness, put aside for the moment the views of that 
eccentric section of the Anabaptists wbo hoped to found the New 
Jerusalem by force. For eccentric that section was. In the main, 
before and after Munster, Anabaptism was pacifist. It was not, in 
the main, a positive revolt against the social order, still Ies3 against 
the political order: it was, rather, a way of escape. Each little 
Anabaptist gathering was a place of refuge from the straitened circum- 
stances and hopeless outlook of the lives of the people who formed 
it. In it they found a larger life and an outlook on infinity. In it 
they found a foretaste of the compensation for the wretchedness of 
earth that they looked for in a hereafter. 

lie Anabaptists of the straitest sects denied the validity of infant 
baptism and were * rebaptized ’. They denied, of course, that this 
second baptism was a rebaptism at all, since the first was nulL Their 
rejection of infant baptism and adoption of adult baptism is the key 
to their conception of the Church. Infant baptism implied that a 
child without faith or knowledge or sense of what was happening 
could be admitted into the Church and become a member of Christ’s 
Body. The Church, therefore, was a formal organization, member- 
ship of which did not involve either faith or knowledge. The baptized 
child remained a member of the Church until, at least, he formally 
seceded. The Anabaptists will not admit that the Church of God 
can be any such thing. The Church, to them, consists of those who 
have faith, those who have been 4 reborn those, in fact, who have 
achieved a certain relation to God which can be put in many ways- 
Such persons, and such persons only, may rightly be admitted into one 
of the groups of believers of which the Church is composed. Most 
of the Anabaptists clung more or less closely to the idea of a visible 
Church. Their visible Church was a group of elect, Alumina ted 
persons, a community of saints ; and adult baptism wa 3 the sign of 
admission to it. 1 


, w ^ s ’ practically, just this conception of the Church which 
aepma *d the Anabaptists most completely from Lutherans, Zwinglian* 
or uuvunsts. The ‘ eglise exteme’ of* the Anabaptists could not 
conceivably be a State Church in any sense whatever. No human 
government could take part in its construction or interfere with it 
o herwise than harmfully. The civil magistrate, invariably himself 
m “ U “' b " t U ” l •“» *»• “»•- °< 
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unregcneratc, could obvious!/ have uo band in separating sheep from 
goats. Rut perhaps the Anabaptist Church would bo beat defined 
as a congregation of faithful people consciously guided and ruled by 
the inner light. Belief in the * innor light ’ 1 seems to have been the 
most fundamental of the beliefs that characterized the Anabaptists. 
What exactly they believed about it or bow much, on the whole, they 
believed in it, would be bard indeed to say , but in one form or another 
the belief seems to i>c common to all of them from Matthys to Denck 
It took, of course, extravagant and grotesque forms. Some of them 
received interior illumination by way of ecstasy and vision, Storch 
seems to have claimed wholesale inspiration Muntzer asserted that 
he received orders direct from God With Matthys the belief became 
a claim to be a reincarnation of the ‘ prophet ’ Enoch. With Hans 
Dcnek, as with Sebastian Franck, the theory became philosophical 
and finks them with the medieval mystics and with fit. Teresa Denck 
declared that without the 4 inner word ' the Scriptures were useless . 
and wc arcs told that in some places the Anabaptists burnt their Bibles 
on the ground that ' the letter kdlcth '. ' Ho who docs not know God 
from God Himself,* wrote Derick, 'does not ever know Hun.’* A 
man should keep still and listen for that word of God in the soul which 
comes to heathen as well as to Cbnstians. For God speaks in the hearts 
of all men 


•Oh, my Cod,’ bn wrote, ' how doc* it happen in this poor old world, that 
Thou art ao prat &n,[ yet nobody find* Thee, that Thou call cut *o loudly and 
nobody hears Thee, that Thou art *° near and nobody feels Thro, that Thou 
pivcat Thyself to everyone and nobody knows Tby name ! Jl*o fleo from 
Thee and say they cannot Gnd Thee, they turn their backs and say thry cannot 
sen Thee, they stop their ears and eay they cannot hear Thee.’ • 


Such a man as Derick can, indeed, hardly be classed with the 
Anabaptists, for ho can hardly be classed at all * He was, of course, 
highly educated. In 1327 he and Ludwig Hctzcr published a trans- 
lation of the prophetical books of the Old Testament, which was the 
first German translation made direct from the Hebrew. Ho was one 
of a small group which includes Sebastian Franck, Caspar Schwenck- 
fcld, Christian EntfeMco and Johann Buaderlm ; a group which, 
it seems to me, links with the Catholic mystics and with tbo most 
profoundly religious people of all tunes and creeds, rather than with 
Anabaptist or any other sects- No one would call Franck an Ana- 
baptist, but his religion cannot be distinguished from that of Hans 
Dcnck. Ho maintained, like Denck, that unless we listen to the 


» It wus called by many name* . Da* innere Wort (Denck) , das innere 
Licht; Kraft Gottea ; gOttlwhe Wirkung , Wort Gottea. 

' Vom Gtsrlt QqIIm, 1026-7 c , 

• Vtm Oeselz Ootles. Quoted by D- M, Jones In 

* Cora about 1495, be died to peace at tolerant btrasburg m 15-7. 
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word of God within ourselves, we can make nothing of Scripture; 

* for everything can be decked and defended with texts . Ytetoand 
Plotinus, he declared, had spoken to him more clearly than ever di- 
Moses. * I love any man whom I can help/ he wrote, and I call 
him brother whether he be Jew or Samaritan. ... I canno- beloru 
to any separate sect/ 1 j 

Caspar Schwenckfeld was a Silesian of noble birth, who passed 
from Lutheranism into a position quite Ms own. Hjs coneejuom 
difiered in one respect greatly from those of Penck. For him the W old 
does not come to all alike : it comes only to the elect. But when n 

does enter a man’s soul, the man is transformed and there is a rebirta 
to righteousness. Such a transformation or ‘ conversion ’ is at once 
the condition of all understanding of the Scriptures and the condition 
of salvation. There had once been a visible Church ; but it has 
altogether disappeared and cannot for the present be built up again- 
Meanwhile all sacraments are, as it were, suspended : and it does 
not really matter. God is slowly creating a new humanity ; 
when the process has gone far enough there will again be a nsib.e 
Church on earth- Throughout the ages, as Entfeldcn finely wtow, 
the Divine Harvest slowly ripens. ‘Time brings roses. He who 
thinks that he has all the fruit when strawberries are ripe, forgets 
that grapes are still to come. We should always be looking eagenf 
for something better/ * Schwenckfeld wrote ma ny books arid pamp 
lets and carried on a vast correspondence. His influence spread far 
and his views seem to be largely reproduced by Coomhert and the 
CoDegiants of Holland. . 

Penck and Schwenckfeld can hardly be dealt with except m 
connection with the Anabaptists. It may Eeem that their religious 
views are remote from any sort of political theory. But this is hardly 
the case. The spread of such views tended to undermine belief m 
the State Churches and Church States of the sixteenth century ana 
everywhere strengthened the tendency towards religious toleration. 
It is true that for them the State hardly exists at alL They do cot 
seem to condemn it as evil ; they ignore it altogether. This fact does 
indeed involve a difference between their view and that of the mass 
of the Anabaptists, who seem to have regarded all coercive govern- 
ment as definitely evil. But in these mystics there was no bitterness* 
no sense of disinheritance and oppression. Each of them, safe, to 
use a phrase of St. Teresa's, in his ‘interior castle’, could afford 
merely to wonder at the folly of men. So far as the State exists for 
them, it is one with the Church, not that is, but that is to be. They 
look forward to the emergence of a community ruled by the inner 
light and by that alone. But this is the same with the Anabaptist 

> Tlf B-vl of t\ t S-m Fmlt, 1539. 

* EatlfH®. to Ion Tjrrrpoittmjm. Q3ot«J by K- 5L Jcne®, op. ot 
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maws. It may be aaid, oven, that m this the mystics are at one with 
the fanatics of Munster, who tried to bring into existent c by force 
that new world of which Sthwcnekfcld dreamed. From the sublime 
to the ndiculou' is but a step 

For Dench as for Schwcnckfcld the Church is, at the moment, 
an invisible thing. All forms and formula! were to them things 
indifferent Neither baptism nor any other rite or sacrament was 
necessary to satvation The Church of the future, says Franck, Wjll 
dispense with all forms and ceremonies and l«* governed only by ‘ the 
invisible Won! of God It may be admitted that, practically, thero 
was marked difference between those who believed in a visible Church 
and those who thought like Dcnck But it seems to be illogical as 
well as inconvenient to separate Dcnck from the Anabaptists on this 
ground. The common Anabaptist thought of rcbaptisra ns at once 
a sign of election or rebirth and as a necessary form of admission to 
God's visible Church. To Dcnck and Schwcnckfcld tho rebirth is nil 
that matters ; and this alone makes a man a member of the Church. 
The baptism can be no more than a recognition of the fact. Dcnek 
and Bunderlin were both ' rebaptired * . Franck and Schwcnckfcld 
were not If, as a whole, tho doctrine of these men resembles 8t 
Teresa’s, it resembles still more closely that of tho mass of uninstructed 
Anabaptists, They must, I think, bo regarded as philosophic expo- 
nents of the ideas underlying tho whole Anabaptist movement. 

Luther, Zwingli and Calvin alike desired to establish inclusivo 
churches and to support them with civil power, to mako admission 
a matter of form and law and even to enforce membership Such o 
Church was to the Anabaptist os bad as the Papal Church and essenti- 
ally of the same nature Against any association of tho Church with 
coercive power the Anabaptists protested absolutely. They either 
ignored the Stato altogether or conceived it ns a hostile or an evil 
thing. Dcnck could aflonl to ignore it : tho mass of the Anabaptists- 
could not. They suffered, more- ot less, under a sense of injustice in 
tho whole social order; they were exasperated by tho treatment 
accorded to them- Hence they tended to see tho State, as they knew 
it and as wo know it, not merely os hostile but as evil. The attitudo 
of tho mass of them can hardly bo described as merely negative. 
Tho belief that all eoctcivo government is evil seems to have been 
very widespread among them. Both Franck and Bollinger attribute 
this view to tho mass of them. Tho truo Christian, they declared, 
ol<eys Christ’s command and resists not evil. The use of forco is 
forbidden for any cause and in any direction This being so, all 
coercive government and law sanctioned by force is evil. The Magis- 
trate, so far from being a lieutenant of God, is simply the most per- 
sistent offender against God’s law. They do not merely deny his 
right to coerce them into religious conformity, they deny hi3 right 
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to exist at all They are, by anticipation. Tolstoyan anarchists 1 
Consistently, therefore, they refuse to maintain by any act the evil 
thing, human government. They refuse to accept any civil office; 
they refuse to go to law and to war. They refuse even to carry arms : 
the sheep, they say, cannot wear the wolves’ clothing Consciously 
righteous m a godless world they condemned the whole fabric of 
society. 

How far this view was consciously taken by the mass of the Ana- 
baptists it is impossible to say ; but some such view is attributed 
to them by all their hostile contemporary commentators. It was 
mainly on the ground of their denial of nghtful jurisdiction in the 
magistrate that they were everywhere persecuted. It was on this 
ground that the mild Melanchthon recommended their suppression by 
force. They were persecuted as anarchists rather than as heretics. 
But theirs was a religious anarchism : and it was just this fact that 
made the problem of dealing with them a difficult one for Protestant 
governments inclined to toleration. To say that they were condemned 
as anarchists was, really, simply to suppress part of the truth ; since 
it could be shown that their anarchism was one with their religious 
opinions. We prate of religious toleration, as though it rested on 
some principle of universal validity. But religious toleration may 
be inconsistent with the maintenance of government. 

But Melanchthon and others, and m fact all respectable people, 
were particularly shocked by another opinion generally attributed 
to the Anabaptists : the * impious dogma ’ that Christians should hold 
their goods m common. There appears to have been in Moravia 
communities of Anabaptists who actually had a common store of 
goods from which distribution -was made by an elected official. But 
there is little evidence of any organized or systematic communism 
among the Anabaptists and none at all that they developed any 
conception of a communist State in any sense. I do not see, indeed, 
how such an idea could have existed among them. It certainly 
could not exist among people who did not believe in coercive govern- 
ment, At most such people could imagine that, in a world ruled 
by the Spirit, every one would be ready to share all goods with others. 
The ordinary Anabaptist group may have practised such sharing 
more or less : there was bttle enough to share ! In doing so they 
were, perhaps, trying to follow the example of the earliest Christians 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. But there is no evidence of 
any idea of a communism enforced by law. Storch preached that 
when the day of the Lord shall have come and the ungodly have dis- 
appeared, there will be perfect equality among the surviving elect 
and all goods will be in common ; but he preached also that in those 
happy days there will be neither law nor authority. He can only 
Tola toy i i/y P.clvjton maintains tho same thesis. 
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have meant, if he meant anything, that there would then be universal 
willingness to share. Muntxer, at Muhlbausen, appears, indeed, to 
have tried to establish a communistic system by force. But Muntzer 
was waging war ; he was forming an army He was under the neces- 
sity of feeding his deluded ' troops * and there is a strong suggestion 
that his communism was rather a military necessity than expressive 
of any political or social ideal. Such an ideal docs not seem to appear 
m any of bis writings. At Munster communism was little, if anything, 
more than a system of rationing, forced on the leaders by the stress 
of blockade . and it appears m fact to have developed along with the 
increasing stress. No distinct communistic ideal appears in the odd 
book written at Munster by Bernhardt Rothmann 

The Anabaptists, in fact, do not seem to have developed any 
distinct conception of a new kind of State, communistic or other. If 
they rccogntze any kind of State, it is a kind of * church ’, a Christian 
brotherhood of the elect and illuminated. When all have been illu- 
minated, or when the ungodly have been otherwise got rid of, there 
will be, not what wc call a State, for there will be no law with sanction, 
no coercive government, no authority, but a community living peace- 
fully m brotherly love under the universally understood and obeyed 
law of God. In that perfect theocracy, though there can be no legal 
communism, yet, in Luther’s phrase, every man’s goods will be the 
other’s and nothing simply a man's own. 

The Anabaptists escaped from a sordid suffering to a suffering 
for God and for truth. They had been merely oppressed and dis- 
inherited ; they become outcasts, proscribed, enemies of society , 
and are exalted. They arc sheep among wolves, conscious of inno- 
cence and harmlessneiw. Government is evil, the whole social order 
is evil and of the devil. Property, m the sense of a legal right to do 
with one’s own whatever human law does not forbid, is evil. Ranks 
and distinctions among men arc evil : there is no rank before God. 
Or rather, there w, m reality, one great and sharp distinction among 
men: the distinction between the ungodly and the called. Tbo 
Anabaptist escapes from his worldly insignificance into an aristocracy 
truly divine in origin ; and is content. 

Content, as ft rule, it seems they were : but it could not bo that 
they should always or all be content. The sense of injustice, economic 
and social, and the fear, bitterness and horror engendered by perse- 
cution, made that impossible. There is no doubt that a sense of 
injustice, disinheritance and oppression involved in the existing 
order of society was and had for a long time been widespread oyer 
western Europe. It found expression in such writings as the English 
Sum of Scripture, the Scottish Complaint of Scotland and the sermons 
of Guillaume Pepin in France In Germany and the Netherlands 
this feeling connected itself more closely than elsewhere with religious 
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conceptions ; and this, perhaps, is the reason why Anabaptism was 
so distinctively a German phenomenon. 1 To the Anabaptist coercive 
government might be necessarily wicked ; but actual Princes certainly 
were. The Anabaptists were willing to share their goods with others ; 
they could not but be acutely conscious that those who possessed far 
more, shared with no one It was declared at Memmingen in 1524 
that Heaven was open for peasants but closed to nobles and to clergy. 
The Anabaptists of St. Gallen were of opinion that the inner light 
came only to the ignorant and simple. Nicholas Storch included all 
lords and princes among the ungodly who were, some day, to be 
destroyed. These lords and magistrates who persecute the saints 
and oppress the poor, surely the Lord will destroy them ! The tran- 
sition from pacifism to a belief that the Lord’s day was at hand, and 
from that to the conviction that it had dawned, was not difficult. 
Yet it is a little strange that while these beliefs spread and became 
powerful on the northern German Rhine and in the Netherlands, the 
Anabaptists of southern Germany, after 1525, remained passive. 
This is perhaps to be explained by the catastrophe of the Peasants’ 
Revolt. 

In the first years of the Reform movement in Germany there came 
to the discontented masses, as indeed to many superior persons, wild 
hopes of a reform not only of the Church but of the whole social and 
political structure. These hopes were vividly, if crudely, expressed 
in the demands made during the Peasants' Revolt r demands for a 
general redistribution of property and the popular election of all 
officials and magistrates 1 They seem to have been for the most part 
unconnected with anything that can be called Anabaptism or with 
any kind of religion. The Anabaptists developed hopes of a far more 
radical and sweeping reformation than was contemplated at Mem- 
mingen. Their hopes flared up fantastically at Jlunster in 1534. 
and with grotesque and horrible results. 

Storch proclaimed, as early as 1521, the approaching reign of 
Chnst and destruction of the ungodly. Both he and Muntzer seem 

t*!? rop 16 under the influence of Taborite tradition, which was 
probably still alive in Saxony, as it certainly was in Bohemia. Muntzer, 
V SaW no reascm 10 w ait for the new Advent. Apparently 
the outbreak of the Peasants’ Revolt in 1524 was for him a sign that 
. t a y 2* ™e Lord had come ; and he flung himself fiercely into the 
rising., ut, after Frankenhausen, Melchior Hofiman and Hans Hut 
proclaimed over wide areas that before long the Lord would give the 
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signal for a general rising against the ungodly and miraculous aid 
to the establishment of the reign of the saints. Then the word comes 
to Matthys, in Amsterdam, that the tune has come the signal is 
given through Matthys. From early in 1533 there began a flow of 
Anabaptists into Munster, proclaimed the New Zion and Temple of 
Solomon By February, 1531, Anabaptist government was estab- 
lished in the unlucky city 

But in all that followed, as in what went before, I can find few 
aighs that these aspirants after a better world had developed any 
clear idea of what they aimed at or any distinct conception of a new 
order of society Muntzer’a numerous writings ore rjuite singularly 
barren. His- 1 communism ’ at Muhlhauscn looks like a mere system 
of plunder designed to maintain and encourage his supporters his 
theocracy ' was the mere dictatorsh.p of an inspired prophet He 
preached the casting down of the mighty from their seat and the 
exaltation of the humble . he seems to have been animated by a vague 
vision of a turning of the tables and of the poor and oppressed at last 
coming into their own * The Princes,’ he declared, ' arc not lords but 
servants of the sword and may not do as they please but must do right ’ 
Since they will not do right it is for the people to take the sword into 
their own hands * He is 6aid to have proclaimed, bkc Hans Hut, that 
it was God’s will that the ungodly should be exterminated by the 
elect ; but this doctrine docs not seem to appear in his writings 

Very little, if anything, can be concluded from the happenings 
at Munster in 153i-'5. Some form of what might be called com- 
munism was forced on the leaders by the blockade ; and Anabaptists 
naturally would give it religious significance. As for their institution 
of polygamy, it appears to have been a direct result of the fact that 
after the expulsions of 1531 the number of women in Munster greatly 
exceeded the number of men and that they were largely unprovided 
for. It is true that ft few people in the sixteenth century argued that 
polygamy, sanctioned by the Old Testament and not definitely 
denounced in the New, must be still lawful It is true, also, that 
the Anabaptists were exercised about the law of marriage, as they 
well might be. But it is quite clear that very few of them actually 
Wished to establish polygamy as an institution. The proclamation 
of Munster as capital of the world, and of Jan Bockelson as King of 
the World, indicate nothing but an aspiration that remained always 
vague. 

In the book written by Bernhardt Rothmann, entitled Von tydhker 
und udischef GeiKtU, i we might expect to find, if anywhere, a distinct 

1 Iloch ururtachte Schutzrtde und arrfwort, tciiUr dm Caul tone eanffilebetult 
fiey»eh j u Wtttenbery, 152*. 

‘This book exists, apparently, only in nnmweript at Munster A rather 
full account of it la given in Jachinus . Uetchichle Jer Reformation : u itunsl'e. 
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vision o! the New Jerusalem. Rothmann had been the leader of the 
Protestant party in Munster in 1551, m alliance with Knipperdolling. 
Later he adopted the views of the Anabaptist prophets. But his book 
contains little to ant* purpose. It was God’s will from the beginning, 
he declares, that men should be subject only to Him. But men were 
rebellions and set up * earthly power * and human government ; and 
to save man from utter destruction God acquiesced in their foolish 
doings. The earthly governments, wicked from the first, grew worse 
with time. Now the world is suffering under the last and worst of 
the earthly kingdoms, but ‘ one may hear the cracking of it It is 
falling and * with this kingdom shall fall all worldly power ; and all 
its riches, magnificence and show shall be a booty and the true brethren 
shall divide the booty *. This aspiration is, at least, intelligible. 

After the great disillusionment of Munster, Ana baptism seems 
to have settled into its normal quietism. In the Netherlands it 
rapidly assumed the form of what came to be known as Mennonism. 
Menco Simons (1492-1559) had been a pnest of the Roman Church. 
He left the Roman communion in 1536 and in 1537 became minister 
of a group at Groningen. In the years that followed he did much 
missionary journeying The views of the Mennonitea concerning 
government and the State appear to be indistinguishable from those 
of the mass of the Anabaptists. But Menno taught, quite distinctly, 
that the commands of the Magistrate must be obeyed if not contrary 
to the commands of God and that in no case might he be forcibly 
rested. The commands of God, however, forbade the taking o'f 
oaths or of civil oSce and forbade the taking of life for anv cause 
whaler. Capital punishment and war, therefore, were alike con- 
s' 1 ™ absolutely. The faithfnl must -erase any militarv service. 
d ! d J ' 5 Mennonites becom- the governments o'f Holland 

, wm pted them ' j military service and the taking 
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of taxes no government eoulil compromise Whether they knew it 
or not, the Mennonites were practically accepting coercive government 
The fact teems to he that the Anabaptists developed, in relation 
to the State, only a theory o{ pacifist onarchism More or less con- 
fusedly they taught or implied that nil forcible coercive action was 
evil in its nature In so doing they disabled government nnd denied 
that the State, os ordinarily conceived, has any right to exist But 
such a theory becomes altogether unpractical nnd even wholly absurd 
unless there goes with it some conception of another kind of order 
than that involved in the State This conception, practically at 
least, the Anabaptists failed to supply The Anabaptist principle 
involved toleration, not only of heresy, but equally of theft and 
murder. To say, like Rchwenekfcld, that some day when the work 
of redemption is complete, a new humanity will include no thieves 
or murderers, but all will live in brotherly love, offers no remedy for 
present discontents Nor docs such an n-scrtion seem to give much 
rational ground for hope Many have indulged in this dream ; but 
it would lie difficult indeed to show that there is or ever has been any 
appreciable tendency in euch a direction The Munster plan of 
proceeding, by short cut, to the millennium by way of the extermination 
of the ungodly, hardly needs comment If the prophets had not been 
insane, they would have known that, in such a conflict, it would not 
be the ungodly who would be exterminated 

I do not think it can he said, even, that the Anabaptists proclaimed 
any principle ol religious toleration, otherwise than indirectly They 
denied of course the right of the Magistrate to punish heretics ; but 
they denied hi9 right to punish anyone. Each of the Anabaptist 
Beets tended to regard itself as the true Church and refuse communion 
with others. They say, says Franck, that God has stopped the cars 
of all who do not agree with them. They excommunicated, that is 
expelled, all erring brothers ‘ There is a daily purging of members 
among them* records Kessler, of those of St Gall 1 But in an Ana- 
baptist society what would this expulsion mean for the heretic ? It 
would not mean fire or the gallows: it might mean starvation. I 
do not think that m a commonwealth of Anabaptists there would 
have been any real toleration for the heretic. 

Yet, however intolerant were actually the mass of Anabaptists, 
tlwe is no doubt that their ideas made for, and even to a limited 
extent involved, religious toleration. In the case of those of them 
who, like Dcnck, believed only in an invisible Church, this is quite 
obvious A government would hardly try to maintam by force an 
invisible Church : and if it did attempt such a thing it would not be 
heresy that would bo persecuted. But the most important, as the 
most positive, contribution of the Anabaptists to the thought of the 
» Sahlala, III, p. 232. 
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sixteenth century, was their conception of the visible Church. This 
concept son outlasted all the earlier forms of Anabaptisn and in various 
modified forms was adopted by many sects of the late sixteenth and 
of the seventeenth centuries. Whether conceived as composed of 
persons reborn from above or merely ‘covenanted’, the essential 
fact about this Church was that it was a voluntary association. It 
has been said that * Protestantism ’ a firmed religion to be wholly a 
matter between the soul and God Official Protestantism can hardly 
l>c said to have done so ; but Anabaptism did. The fact to notice here 
is that such a conception of the Church invalidated alike the State 
Churches and the Church States of the sixteenth century. Though 
the mass of the Anabaptists saw neither this nor anvthing else clearly, 
it involved to some extent religious toleration. If the true Church 
be a voluntary association, membership of it can neither be enforced 
nor made to depend on conformity to official regulations. Even 
Calviiustic discipline might be voluntarily accepted ; but so long as 
people were coerced into submission to it, the association was not 
voluntary. But it must be insisted that it is only in a very limited 
sense that the Anabaptist conception of the Church logically involved 
toleration. It excluded altogether the enforcement of conformity. 
But it did not exclude the suppression by force of manifestations of 
religious opinion judged to be blasphemous, seditious or superstitious. 
Jt w as as a protest that Anabaptism was above all of value, and in 
spite of the crudities and absurdities associated with it, its value for 
sixteenth century thought was, I think, great. It was a protest 
against alt the dominant trends and sptems : systems of government 
an systems of ideas alike. It was indeed a protest against almost 
everything actual in the sixteenth century. Jt protested not only 
agnesv State Churches and Chu- h States but against the current 
uoctnne that the Magistrate coul . demand obedience as the representa- 

eut?n\S 1 ' !1 not ot *T lhe Magistrate as God’s 

i> » , , ’ Because Go_ had forbidden forcible resistance to evil. 

, ^“ptum was a protest, too, against the whole actual social 
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CHAPTER IV 
CALVIN 


§ 1 THE INSTITUTE 

I N the history of {ioIitic.il thought in the sixteenth century, there 
was no agent of more import nice than was Jean Calvin The 
ricanls.it is tail], were a h.inWieatleil, vigorous, argumentative, 
ilogmatic anil strong willed rare Horn at Noyon in 1509, Calvin, Iiko 
Pierre dc la llatnfc, wns a true child of Picardy. In his craving for 
logicarcomplctcness ami unity. Ins love of economy in every direction, 
including the u # c of words, his determined lucidity, his purposivo 
concentration and freedom from sentimentality, he was a typical 
Frenchman. Though the ideal of the Stntc he dul no much to propa- 
gate was all hut dead a hundred years after his death, m 1561, yet 
at least for the sixteenth century*, hts teaching was of enormous 
importance in politics ns well as in theology. 

He commenced hin career as a typical French humanist. The 
classics and Roman jurisprudence attracted him rather than tho 
liiblc. In 1523 he was n student in the College of 8t Barbc in Pans. 
There he had the good fortune of having as tutor Mathurin Cordicr, 
ono of the men who did really enlarging and enlightening work in tho 
sixteenth century and who to-day are almost forgotten. Thcro also 
he gained the friendship of Guillaume Cop, tho enlightened physician 
of Francis I, of Francois Conuan, the junst, and of tho great scholar, 
Guillaume Bud6. These men were Catholics or, perhaps, sceptics, 
hut certainly not * Protestants \ In 1528 Calvin was studying law at 
Orleans, and next year ho continued his legal studies at Ilourgcs, 
under Alciati. Ini 532 he published a commentary on tho De Clcmentia 
of 8cneca. The book is merely scholarly and of no marked distinction ; 
it evinces a scholar’s ndmir ition for Erasmus and makes few reference* 
to the Bible. Bo far thcro is no sign of any special preoccupation with 
religion. 

But it must have been about that time that Calvin began to turn 
from tho classics and the Corpus Juris to St. Auguistmc and the Scrip- 
tures. In 1533 ho was at Paris again, and there, in the lecture room 
of Pierre Danis, may have bat on the same benches ns Rabelais and 
Ignatius Loyola. There is evidence that in that year ho was thinking 
4 49 
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of the great work. Calvin was occupied with the Inthtutc for more 
than twenty years after that. From a little book of six chapters it 
grew into a book of eighty chapters ; and the constantly enlarged 
versions of it show that Cilnn'i views developed greatly between 
1630 and 15C0. Its successive editions contain a history of the growth 
of Calvinism. It is necessary to state hero the mam facts of the 
history of a book which, for the sixteenth century, had no equal in 
importance.* 

It seems that it was at first Calvin's intention merely to write a 
brief summary of what seemed to him tho main points ol Protestant 
belief. The book was to be a little manual of Protestant theology, 
like the Zocj Communri of Melanchthon, the catechism* of Luther and 
the summary of Farch In October, 1534, come tho nflair of the Pla- 
cards at Pans. Justly incensed, Francis I issued, in January, IC35, 
an edict against tho Protestants and proceeded to address a letter to 
the Impcnal Diet charging the French Protestanta with seditious 
conduct and revolutionary designs Yet in that very same year tho 
brilliant and unstable monarch was pressing Melanchthon and Iluccr 
to come to France and projecting an alliance with the German Lutheran 
Princes against the Emperor. It was not even yet certain what 
line ho would ultimately take. Under these circumstances Calvin 
seems to havo altered his plan Ho resolved to make of his hook 
at once a defence of the French Protestants and a direct appeal to 
Francis. The appeal was made in a dedicatory letter to tho King, 
austere, dignified, and with a note of menace, which is a landmark 
in the history of French prose composition. 

The first sketch of the institution, of which the first known issue 
appeared in March, 153G, 1 was written in Latin- In October of that 
year it seems that Calvin was working at a French version of the hook ; * 
but none ever appeared. But in 1539 he issued, in Latin, a much 
enlarged and altered version ; and of this a French version, made by 
himself, was printed in 1611. This double edition of 1539-1511, 
though far from definitive, is, in more than one way, classical. It 
was all but a new book.* It formed tho basis of all subsequent re- 
visions and much of it is verbally reproduced in all the later versions. 
Specially important, for France at least, was the Trench version. It 
is worth noting that it was only after the appearance of this, that 
Calvin’s book was proscribed in France. In 1642 the I’arlcment of 
Paris gave it a magnificent advertisement by ordering its suppression 
alike in French and Latin. Copies were publicly burned in Pans. 


» Keferenee* to tho In’tUule, without refer, aco to any particular version, are 
not only orwcholarly fn form, they are often uerle**. 

• It Is possible that thcro had been a dightly earlier Impression. 

' Rce Hermingard, IV. BO. . ,, , , , 

* If one feels rolled upon to give ft date for the first publication of the 
Institute, it would bo better to give 1539 than 1030. 
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Revition. after revision followed. Hardly had the 1511 version 
appeared than Calvin was at work on another. In 1513 was printed 
a revised and considerably enlarged edition in Latin, and of this a 
Trench version appeared in 1515. A new edition was published in 
Latin in. 1550 and in Trench in 1551 ; but this time the alterations 
and additions made were inconsiderable. It was not till 1553-Y55Q 
that the peat work received its definitive and final form, the Latin 
version appearing m 1559 and the French in 1550. Not only 
were very large additions now made, but the whole book was re- 
arranged. 1 

The teaching of Calvin, by word and by deed, involved the con- 
ctruction of a true theory of the State. It was the one theory of the 
State that was produced in any sense by Protestantism as such. 
But the Genevan ideal of the State was expressed far more clearly in 
the constitution that Calvin succeeded finally in getting established 
m Geneva than it was. at least, in the earlier versions of the Intfifui*. 
In the definitive version of 1559 it is, indeed, expressed elearlv cnouch. 
It is hardly more than vaguely suggested in that of 1539. 


§ 2. THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE 
litre were two elements in CaWs political teaching and, though 
not ; iopeaBr quite incompatible, they were logically unconnected 
and prac.ically discordant. He fought that it is the business of 
government to maintain tree doctrene and right worship and to 
suppress heresy by force ; that the text of the' Bible is law for all 
.7* ?' 1Wic law has been abated; 

Md anrtSr, 4, c03! ' : -' ,OTi «. las power to declare doctrine 

rt. t fin ! I t 6 ,? 11 “ d to Iw>sc ; ,hat il should control and regulate 
the sheep and slay the wolves; 
Snilrff/S!? «T* authority should be strictly subordinated to 
cuterpreted. But he taught also, with the 
Acuiar* b Etcrn f* ess > that forcible resistance to or rebellion 

„v. ' if, 1 constituted civil authority is damnable. And 
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insufficiently realized. Many of the assertions that have been made 
about Calvin are true enough of that rebellious discipl© of his, John 
Knox, but quite untrue of the master himself. Yet his teaching is as 
consistent as it is clear. AU that was said concerning the duty of 
subjects in the /njfitufe of 1639 is verbally repeated in 1559. Tho 
additions then made, except for one ambiguous phrase which appears 
for the first tune and will be referred to later, indicate no change of 
view. One must keep absolutely separate, as Calvin himself most 
carefully did, his idea of what the State should be and his idea of 
what Cod demanded of all subjects alike What Calvin, at all events 
by 1559, was saying, amounts to this Here, in the Institute, we have 
the true doctrine of the Gospel fully and plainly set forth , and here, 
in Geneva, we have such a Church-State as alone is consonant with 
God’s Word. But though these things ought to be universally adopted, 
inscrutable Divine decree forbids us to use force 8gainst any duly 
constituted political authority, however godless its quabty or monstrous 
its proceedings- To all such authorities we owo complete obedience, 
as far as the law of God allows That this was what Calvin con- 
sistently taught I do not thmk that anyone who carefully compares 
what he wrote on the subject in 1539 with what he wrote in 1559 can 
have any doubt. 

Almost everything that he had to say on the question is contained 
in the sixteenth chapter of the Institute of 1539 and repeated verbally 
from revision to revision. Calvin conceived of the State as consti- 
tuted by a giant of authority from God That grant was mado for 
the sake of man’s need. But the State was not a product of man’s 
reason and will. Mere human reason would, it appears, have pro- 
duced something very different, ‘ Que ecauioit lc sens de 1 homme 
produire, si non chosea charnelles ct folios t ’ * He does not any that 
a right to demand obedience as a duty could nohow else have been 
derived ; but his language frequently reminds one very strongly of 
Barclay. Subjects, he says, must obey not out of fear, but as to God, 
* d’autant que de luy est la puissance do leur Prince ’.* No more than 
Luther did Calvin ask how exactly magistrates came to be where they 
arc. Whatever is established was established by God and that is 
enough. ' It come not of the perversity of man that kings and other 
lords have power upon earth . but it comes of tho providence and 
holy ordinance of God whom it has pleased to manage in this fashion 
tho government of men.’ * Magistrates are the * vicars ’, the * lieu- 
tenants the ‘ ministers \ of God. ‘ Jls font mesroes et executed 


» Jtuftlvle, 1641. Chap. XV, ed. I* franc, P 747- In the Latin of 1650 s 
‘ Quid eium posset parere hominum sensus quam carnaha fatuaquo omnia ? 
Ed. 1559, IV, 10. p 442 

•lb, 1541, XVI, «d Lefrano, p. 774. 

* lb , 1641, ed. Lc franc, p. 750 Ed. 1550. Lib. IV, p. 650. 
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l’office de Diem’ 1 Precisely so said the Catholic Royalists of France 
at the close of the century. 

It is always our duty 4 nous rendrc subjectz et obeissans a quel- 
conques superieurs qui dominent au lieu ou nous vivons * 1 We must 
show our obedience alike in keeping their laws and in paying the taxes 
they impose. Mere obedience, indeed, is not enough. There are 
some who regard magistracy as a necessary evil and obey the magis- 
trate out of mere regard for public welfare. But God demands of 
us more than this ; we must not only obey, we must hold our superiors 
in reverence and honour however difficult it may be to do so.* 

4 On ne peut pas resister aux magistrate Bans resister a Dieu,’ 4 
Calvin, anxious as always to avoid ambiguity, stopped one loophole 
after another. The form of the government, he pointed out, in no 
way affects the duty of the subject. There is no power but bf God. 
4 Though there be divers forms and lands of rulers, yet they differ 
not at all in this, that we must take them all as ministers ordained 
of God.' 4 And that form, he characteristically adds, 4 which is the least 
pleasing to men is particularly and above all others commended to 
us, that is the lordship and domination of a single man But it is 
not for man to question providential arrangements. 4 Certes, c’est 
une vame occupation aux hommes privez, lesquelz n’ont nolle 
auctorit£ de ordoaner lea chores pubUques, de dispute! quel est te 
meiileur cstat de police.’ 7 If there be in the State some fault needing 
correction, the private person must not agitate about it or take any 
public action or in any way put his hands to the work ; • he should 
represent the facts to the magistrates who alone have authority to 
deal with the matter. 


Mais quclqu un dira, qu’il y a aussi mutuel devoir des Buperieurs, 
Cn ji C ?Jr» r8 - ^jectz.* Later we hear a great deal of this from persons 
called Calvinists, as well as from others, who inferred that failure of 
tbe ruler to do hw duty released his subjects from theirs. Calvin fully 
admitted the fact but would have none of the inference. 4 Toutesfois 
«* ae 1111 T0T ^ 01 t de ce inforer qu’on ne doibt obeissance sinon 4 un 
1 , “ aJgueroit pervcrsement.’ • Men are not to consider 

® duty, but to look to their own, which is nowise 
affected by the wickedness of others. 


• £{”“• j- z“- 
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» P- 759. 
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The question whether the duty of obedience extended to the case 
of a tyrannous and unjust ruler and, above all, to the case of magis- 
trates who maintained false religion and persecuted true believers, 
heeded the most explicit answer. No answer could well have been 
more explicit and emphatic than was Calvin’s. lie endeavoured to 
leave no possible doubt about it Most Frinces, ho observes, depart 
from the strait way . indeed that a Princo should do his duty is 
all but a miracle.' Some, without a thought of duty, give themselves 
wholly to pleasure ; others, greedy of gold, sell nght and justice ; 
cithers again overburden their subjects with taxes to support their 
prodigality Some act like very brigands, wrecking and spoiling, 
outraging women and brutalizing innocence. ‘ It is not easy,’ ho 
remarks, ‘ to persuade some people that such are to be recognized 
as true Frinces and obeyed just so far as is possible.’ For it must 
be admitted that in such monsters no ono can perceive the image of 
God or any token of a divine ministry. Men have always hated such 
tyrants. But one must turn from the contemplation of their iniquities 
to the Word of God. There we shall find that, though God has 
empowered magistrates for the benefit of man and has prescribed 
to them their duties, nevertheless he declares that whatever they arc 
and however they may govern, they hold their authority only from Him, 
They are responsible to God alone. 8uch Princes as act justly are 
very mirrors of the divine goodness ; those who do injustice are raised 
up for chastisement of the sinfulness of the people. ‘ But both one 
and the other alike possess that dignity and majesty which God has 
given to all lawful superiors/ In the most unworthy magistrate 
inheres that authority which the Lord gives to the ministers of his 
justice.* If we consider these things there will never enter our minds 
the foolish and seditious notion that Kings may bo treated as they 
deserve or that because they fail in their duty to us wo need no longer 
bo subject to them.* 

Calvin felt that this assertion needed strong support from tho 
Scriptures. IIo cited many passages and examples and referred at 
length to what is told of Samuel, David and Nebuchodonosor. His 
arguments from the doings or sayings of these persons or from what is 
Baid about them, were repeated, wearisomely, to the end of the century.* 

■ This remark 1* an addition to the final version of tho Imlitvtt. It appears 
on page 672 of tho Trench of 15C0. 

• All this Is paraphrased or translated from tho Institute. See ed. 1641, 
Lefranc, pp 775, 770, and ed. 1550. Lib. IV, 20, pp. 558, 659. 

• * Nunguam In animum nobis soditiosao iliao cogitationes venfent, tract- 
andum esse pro mentis Itegera : nee acquum esse ut subclitos ei praestemus qui 
viclssun Regem nobis non praestet.’ Inti , 1559, Lib. IV, Cap. XX, p. 600. 
The French has ' follcs ct scditieusc* '. 

• Very elaborately, of course, by the Catholic Royalist and champion of the 
dlvino right of Kings, Alexander Barclay. 
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We need not discuss the argument, noting only that it was, from 
his own standpoint, inconclusive. Quite different inferences were 
later drawn from the same stones But Calnn left co doubt 
about bis conclusion- It is stated relentlessly. 

* TCierefcre, if we are cruelly vexed by an inhuman Prince cr robbed and 
rinndcjrd by one prodjrn] or avaricious or despised and left without protection 
by one negligent : or even if we are aSieted for the Name of God by one eaen- 
hpona and unbeliever, let ns£m of all remember those our own offences a^ainrt 
God which dosbtl«s are chastised by these plagues. And secondly let ns eon- 
aider that it is not for cs to remedy these evils , for ns it remains only to implore 
the aid of God, in whose Land are the hearts cl Kings and changes of kingdoms. 


Such prayers, he proceeded to show, are cot always unavailing. 
God has, time and again, interposed to free His people from tyranny. 
Sometimes this has been done by the agency of the wicked : at other 
times by men specially called and commissioned, like Jfoses and 
Othnieh Through such men the King of longs corrected the mis- 
doings of the earthly kings, His unfaithful lieutenants. But he makes 
it quite clear that it was only 3 personal calling and exceptional com- 
mission that pave Jfoses and Othmel a right to act. 

It is as though Calvin were deliberately barring by anticipation 
each argumentation as appeared later in the Du Droit des ila/jutrol* 
and the F radicur. That, in fact, is exactly what he was doing, whether 
or no he was distinctly aware of a tendency among his followers to 
repudiate his doctrine. Not even a persecuting and unbelieving 
Prince may be forcibly resisted. There is no rightful defence against 
him but in prayer or flight. 

We are aJl, of course, bound to obey God rather than man. We 
mast be on our guard, sap Calvin, list our obedience to the magis- 
trate lead us into disobedience to God. If the magistrate command 
ns to do what God forbids, his command should count with us for 
nothing. Whatever the consequences of our disobedience, we arc 
bound in that case to disobey and must be ready to endure all things 
rather than disobey God. 1 There is, of course, no sort of inconsistency 
Every on o who, in the sixteenth century, dealt with this 
subject, had clearly in mind the obvious distinction between passive 
resirtance or mere refusal to obey, with acceptance of consequences, 
and active resistance or rebellion. Whether or no acthe resistance 
were tier just n. yd, every one agreed that refusal to obey might be 
o ga*ory. It 13 Gods command that forbids us forcible to resist 
- ma t -strate and it is God’s command that may bind ns to disobey 


1—.T 1 *" Lto - r- ~g>. Ed- IKS. Lib. IV. 31. p. k». Tt, 


« mmda. • n „ re 1 re* * D ™ p» “> *"1®? 
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1 Ib • "L Lif, pp. 7K. 785. 
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him. Calvin it view on the question was the same os that of almost 
nil the early reformers. 

I can find nothing in Calvin’s writings that is inconsistent with 
this view, unless it 1« a single phrase that occurs, for the first time, 
in the final version of the Institute Discussing the conduct of Daniel, 
he pointa out that the prophet’s refusal to oln-y a royal edict was 
justified by its impious character The King had exalted his horn 
against God 4 ct en ce faisant s’estoit demis ct degrade dc toute 
authority'. 1 It might be and it was argued that this phrase would 
have justified Daniel m doing more than disobey If the King were, 
by his impious proceedings, deprived literally of all nuthuntj then* 
would remain no reason why he should not be relicllcd against and 
dcjwsed. God must, if that were so have withdrawn his mandate 
But to suppose that thts is what Calvin meant is to suppose that tii 
this passage he flatly contradicted what he had said about p<rsc~ 
cuting and sacrilegious tyrants only a few pages earlier To attribute 
such self-contradiction to Calvin is, I think, absurd It is simply 
incredible that by means of this casual phrase he should deliberately 
have contradicted the tenor of the teaching of his whole life upon tho 
subject. The phrase, it may lie admitted, was an unfortunate one 
Homer for once was not wide awake But in this passage Calvin was 
not dealing with a case of rebellion Daniel went to the den of lions, 
but be did not rebel. Authority is a right to demand obedience as a 
duty : this, at least, is bow Culvmnnd the sixteenth century generally 
understood it. All Calvin enn have meant w-na that by issuing his 
impious edict, Darius had deprived himself of all claim to Ik* olieyed 
as far os the edict went To suppose that he meant more is to make 
nonsense of all that he had so clearly and carefully written on the 
question. Nor can it reasonably be held that Calvin was, for the 
first time an <1 suddenly, making a distinction between tyrannical 
acts which merely injure the liody and orders which seek to compel 
a breach of God's law. He cannot have meant that, if a Bunco 
massacre the innocent, though he is certainly breaking God’s law, 
he is not compelling you to break it and you must not rebel , but that 
if he orders you to break it, rebel you may. Had he intended to 
assert so important a proposition, he would assuredly have asserted 
it in tho clearest manner It may be remarked, also, that an order 
to massacre innocents would be an order to break God’s law ; and 

• ' Cornua toll en do adversus doom, poteatatem aibl ipso abroRaverat.’ 1559, 
Lib. IV, 20, p. 551. The Latin, which is Calvin’*. 1» aliRhtly more ambiguous 
than tho I’rcnch of 1560, which is not bia The passage doe* not occur in this 
versions of 1630, 1M3 or 1600. But in his PratUclwM* tn (ibrum propMumm 
Danttlis, 1601, Calvin reptatod tho substance of the paasago and the cruoiai 
phrase appears in a jnoro emphatic form: * Abdicant emm so po testate terrenj 
Tnncipca dum insurgunt contra Deura.’ 
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Calvin had just been explicitly declaring that against the persecutions 
of a tyrant the godly have no remedy but prayer. Calvin was incap- 
able of Each logical blundering as some ol Ins muddle-headed disciples 
were fain to credit him with. Yet it must be admitted that there is 
another interpretation of the phrase in question which is possibly 
the right one. After Knox’s Appellation of 1553, with the actual 
outbreak oi rebellion in Scotland and tbe visible coming of a crisis 
in France, Calvin may possibly have begun to waver on the question 
whether resistance by force to an impious and persecuting ruler might 
not after all be justified. Any the least hesitation, any new-born 
doubt in his mind on the point, would account for the intrusion into 
the /nrfilufe of 1559 of ambiguous and apparently self-contradictory 
phrases. This, I think, is the utmost concession it is possible to make 
to those who would represent Calvin as having justified resistance 
for the cause of religion. Even if that be conceded, it does not in 
the least alter the main fact. Practically throughout his life Calvin 
taught a doctrine of absolute non-resistance, qualified only, as it was 
qualified by every one in the sixteenth century, by an obligation in 
some cases to a passive disobedience. 

That Calvin should consistently have taught such a doctrine may 
to tome seem strange , but in fact it would have been strange had 
he not done so. It must be remembered that, after all, insistence 
on the duty of submission and the wickedness of rebellion was the 
merest commonplace of the time. Lawyers and divines. Catholic 
and Protestant, were everywhere, by different roads, reaching the 
same conclusion. In Calvin’s case there were special reasons for 
that insistence. During the years from 1534 to 1541 he must have 
been writing under a sense of enormous obstacles. None knew better 
tban fce how precarious was the position of Protestantism in France. 
* was more aware of the danger of driving constituted authority 
mfo 'hostility. Later his relation to the technically governing body 
ceva was such as would naturally lead him to insist on the wicKed- 
reritv ^ “ not ^tended to suggest the least insin- 

Pnt Calrin^did^^^ 111 be ^ evc ^ every word he said. 
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futile resistance, though Calvin refrains from saying so. Two points 
must be emphasized. Calvin suggests that a real right of resistance 
may belong in some realms to the estates assembled, but he docs not 
positively say that it is so. And he makes no Suggestion that such a 
right, nowadays, belongs to anyone else. 

After the failure of the conspiracy of Amboi&c, Calvin was charged 
with having given it his sanction. In April, 1561, he wrote to Cohgny 
on the subject. 1 lie had, he said, been asked beforehand whether 
in view of the oppression of the ' children of God ’ in France, active 
resistance would not be justified. He had answered, he declared, 
that it were better that all the said children of God should perish rather 
than that the Gospel should be dishonoured by bloodshed. But he 
had added that if the Princes of the blood took action to maintain 
their legal rights and if the Parlemcnts of France joined with them, 
then indeed all good aubjccts might lawfully aid them in arms. Asked 
if action taken by a single Prince of the blood, and he not the first, 
would suffice to justify such popular support, he had replied that it 
would not. 

Thero is no reason to suppose, and no likelihood whatever, that 
in this letter Calvin stated anything but what was true In his view, 
apparently, the existence of definite constitutional rights, asserted 
by nil the persons concerned and by the highest judicial authorities, 
would justify the taking of arms against a sovereign, on behalf of 
those rights. Nothing leas would suffice. Though there is here no 
reference to Estates, the view is, I think, essentially consistent With 
what he says in the IntMide. Whether he would have taken it, 
however, so far hack as 1539 may be doubted. It must be noted 
that, practically, Calvin’s answer amounted to a flat negative. There 
existed no conceivable chance that all the Princes of the blood and all 
the Failcments would act together. Calvin’s replies were equivalent 
to telling the Huguenots that nothing that could actually occur 
would give them a right to take tip arms ILs opinion, of course, 
had no appreciable effect on the situation. 

That a man of Calvin’s legal training and one who most certainly 
conceived of no earthly sovereignty as unlimited, should hold that 
the legal constitution of a realm might involve a right under certain 
circumstances to take arms against the sovereign, is neither surprising 
nor in any way inconsistent with bis general view as to the duty of 
non-resistance. Luther had finally taken a precisely similar view 
on the question of the rights of Princes of the Empire. The import- 
ance o! this letter to Coligny consists in the fact that it furnishes 
clear evidence that, so late as 1561, Calvin’s view on the great question 
had not changed. The letter amounts to an absolute denial that 
persecution of true believers gives them any right to re bef. Abaicant 
‘ Letter in Bonnet, II, p- 382. 
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fc potentate terreni Principcs dum insurgunt contra Deum/ But, 
whatever that means, it is clear that Daniel, had he resisted Darius, 
would have sinned against God. 


§ 3. THE CALYINISTIC CHURCH 
A considerable portion of the chapter in the /nsfifufe upon civil 
government is taken up 'with a refutation of Anabaptist views. 
4 Anabaptists * were asserting that true Christians need no govern- 
ment, that no true Christian can be a magistrate or bear arms or 
take any share in coercive government, that no Christian may plead 
in a court of law or prosecute offenders, that, in fact, the command 
‘ Resist not evil ’ must be literally accepted and obeyed. All these 
propositions are gravely and carefully refuted by Calvin and shown 
to be inconsistent both with the Scriptures and with the needs and 
nature of man. Occasionally, in the course of his argument, he allows 
himself an expression of contempt. He speaks of people who asserted 
that all coercive power was evil as ‘ those who would that men should 
live pell-mell like rats in straw \ 

But he argued the whole matter closely, point by point, and it 
is significant that he should have thought it worth while to take such 
views so seriously. 

Very rigorously did Calvin assert the need of man for a civil and 
sword-beanng magistracy. He wrote impatiently of those who said, 
like Luther, that in a society of true Christians no law would be needed. 
This is but a foolish dream, he declared, since no such perfection can 
ever exist among men. To reject government as needless is an 
inhu m an barbarism. Coercive government is no less necessary to 
man’s well-being than food and water, sun and air. 1 

Calvin was saying, though with more emphasis and lucidity, 
little if anything more than was said by Melanchthon. But all this 
merely led up to an exposition of what the State ought to be. ‘ Govern- 
ment exists,^ truly/ he wrote, 4 that men mav eat and drink.’ But it 
^oes not exist for mere life only ; it exists for the sake of good life. 

® B .°* IT * er . to Aristotle ; and rightly, for his idea of good life was 

quite unlike Aristotle’s. The State exists, he declared. 
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magistrate to roc to it that only the pure Word of God is taught and 
received : it cannot be for civil authorities to decide what is idolatrous 
or blasphemous. ‘There are,' wrote Calvin, * as it were two worlds 
in man ’ and therefore * j] y n double regime ’ 1 God, therefore, for 
the management of human affairs, has established two authorities, 
the one spiritual and ecclesiastical, the other ' politic or civil ’ Just 
so >t had deemed to Fope Gelaaius I, more than a thousand years 
earlier. Each of there authorities has its own defined and quite 
separate functions, but for the welfare of humanity they must work 
in harmony. Neither, of itself, can be held sufficient. There must 
be an authority with power to nay what is truth nnd what heresy 
and to declare, in the List resort, what constitutes godly living That 
authority can only be the Church 

Ecclesiastical authority may, Calvin declared, be dcscrd>cd as 
* l’administmtion dc la parollc dc Dieu The nght to administer 
the Word, and the power to administer it rightly, has been given by 
God to tho pastors of the Church, by whatever name they be called 


* Crtt L BCSTotr que jmr U psrolle dr Dieu . . hardifnent ils onent toutw 

tho*/* et contraignent loute ploire, battlKwe el vertu do co monde d'obeyr 
H iwccornber * 1* m*]c*tA divine i que j*r irelto pirolle it* ayent cominande- 
ment *ur tout lo mnnde, qu’ili ediGent I» maison du Chriit. subvert went |e 
r^gne de Baian • qu’ili pauwcnt lea hrebw et turnt lea loops qu’ili condiment, 
par enaelgnenirrui et exhortation*, ceux qu aont docile* : qu’ili contreignent et 
oomgent lr« rebelle* et ohatme* : qu’ilt lient, dwlient, tonnent et fouldroyent . 
mala tout en la parolle da Ilieu.' • 

The whole of this fine passage might have been written by Hilde- 
brand. The * cn la rarollc de Dieu ’ is, indeed, a saving clause ; but 
in fact it saved nothing and Hildebrand might equally have to used 
it. Much ambiguity remained. What, it bad to be asked, is this 
Church that Calvin speaks of ? The answer given by Calvin in 1539 
was somewhat vague and inconclusive. But by 1559 bis answer 
had become definite enough for all practical purposes. 

Ho adopted the quite ordinary distinction between the Church 
invisible and the Church external.* The true Church universal and 
invisible consists only of those who hear the Voice of God and not 
the voice of strangers, of those only who believe and do the word and 
tho will of the Lord. Every member of that Church has tho pit 
of the Spirit and that Church cannot err. But none can say lor 
certain who belong to it and it can never find collective utterance. 
That, practically, docs not matter. 
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lint dontw mBmnft qn’fl n’y ait EaUse. . . - L'Eclise cmverselle est touts 
Is multitude lsqnelle &roonie i Is vent 6 de Dieu et i U doctrine de ea parotic, 
qnclqni* diversity de cation qn’il y ait. . . . Que sons cette £glt*e nniTerscIlc, 
les Egbsea qui sor.t distributes par ehacnne rille et village eont tellraest com- 
pnascs qn*une ckwcune a le ti're et authcnti d’Eslise.’ 1 

Were it otherwise God’s promises to His Church would be o! none 
effect. 

In the sentence last quoted we have the essential declaration that 
was not made in 1539 Every local 4 Church \ fully and truly based 
on the Word of God, has the authority of the Church Universal. No 
assertion less audacious would have sufficed for the establishment 
of a theocratic government m Geneva There remained the question 
of the right organisation of true Churches and the question whether 
this could be determined by reference to the Scriptures. Calvin’s 
answers to these questions in 1539 were rather vague ; by 1559 they 
had become fairiy precise It was his contention that the main lines 
of the organization of the Church, as God intended it to be, could be 
gathered with certainty from the Scriptures. But we are concerned 
here with what he had to say of the powers and functions of its 
governing bodies 

The Church, he declared, has no p.»wu to command 4 save in the 
name and in the word of God *. No one, however, had ever supposed 
otherwise. The Church has no sword and no prisons : but it ts part 
of its oEce to establish a moral * discipline ’ for the whole community 
and to do this it must needs possess powers of coercion of some sort. 
It cannot make law ; but it is the interpreter of the law of God. 
Calvin saw the Bible almost as a legal textbook : it replaced, for 
him, the Corpus Juris Ctrihs. The text of Scripture is law for all 
uman societies, though the strictly Mosaic law has been abrogated. 
Of all human societies God is the real sovereign. This law of God 
it is for the governing body ol the Church to interpret. It can declare 
w a w and what false, what is right and what wrong. Above 
t i ** P° c ' £os?cs the power of excommunication inde- 
£ Ct tie Clvli government ; and in a godly and well-ordered 
community excommunication will involve loss of all civil rights. 
1:L L « nothing from the civil magistrate that properly 
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children of Goil ’ and must submit himself to ecclesiastical discipline 
and censure like every one else 1 Every member, for instance, of the 
Supreme flnl Council of Geneva should be liable to excommunication 
and consequent deprivation of office. By this means the supremacy 
of the Church would be definitely established. Even so the medieval 
Popes, in the name of God and the Church, had sought, by the same 
meant, to subject all secular rulers to themselves 

In the final version of the Institute Calvin assorted that some kind 
of aristocracy is the best of all forms of government. Those I deem 
happy, he declared, who live under such a system ; and went on at 
once to insist that to attempt to establish an aristocracy by revolt 
against constituted authorities would be wicked and pernicious * But 
the word aristocracy had for Calvin no such associations os it com- 
monly had later. Ills 1 aristocrats * is, in ono aspect, a theocracy, 
in another a government ot the godly. 


§ i TUB GENEVAN IDEAL 

So atid, so done. The trnn«Iormation of Geneva into Calvin’s 
Civilns Dei was long and hard of arcomp!i»bmcnt , but by IG55 the 
work was completed so far as it possibly could be Supremo power 
in Geneva had by that time been effectively transferred to two bodies, 
the council of the ministers or pastors of the Church and the Con- 
sistory, representing the Church of Ceneva as a whole. Neither of 
these bodies existed till after Calvin's return to the city. 

When, in 1G3G, Calvin first entered Geneva, the city had already 
succeeded in ousting Bishop nnd Duke , and the powers they had held 
had been taken over by its councils of burgees. Tho Protestant 
Church of Geneva had been organized and was completely controlled 
by the Supreme Council. Church and State had become one ; and 
tho Council, ns representing the whole people of Geneva, spoke and 
acted in the name of the Church. AH this was in accord with the 
teaching ot Zwingh and the actual practice of Zunch and of Berne. 

* There exists,’ Zwingli had declared, * no other justice and no other 
human authority than that of tbo secular regiment.’* Zwingu is 
no doubt entitled to be styled a religious reformer and, os fully aa 
Calvin, he made the Bible the sole authoritative rule ot action ana 
a law book for nil societies. But, in effect and m outlook, ho was 
as much a secularist as any religious man can be. He beue ved in 
tho Church only as existing in and through the State. At Zurich 
the Council determined forms of worship, appointed ministers and 


• ‘ Non enim magistrates, si pm. cat, cximero so volet eommunt Bboran i D«l 
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dictated to them, issued excommunications and bad established a dis- 
ciplinary censorship of moral'. Geneva ■was following tie example. 

In tie Institute Calvin declared that it is of primary importance 
that spiritual authority should be completely separated from that of 
temporal magistrates. ‘ Ceux qui depoulllent 1'Eglise de cette 
puissance pour exaher le magistrat ou la justice terrienne,’ corrupt 
the sense of tbe words of Chnst 1 He made it a condition of his return 
to Geneva in 1540 that there should be created organs for the expres- 
s’, on of the judgements of the Church and the exercise of the jurisdiction 
properly attached to it. Such bodies came into existence in 1541 ; 
and from that time forward Calvin persistently endeavoured to make 
of then the real directive organs of government in Geneva. He 
encountered considerable opposition, but he was, substantially, 
successful. 


It is, however, of some importance to realize that, to the end, the 
Supreme Civic Council remained formally supreme. The Church as 
reorganized by Calvin remained wholly within the framework of the 
R 5 representatives were public ofncials. Candidates for the 
m in is try were examined by the tody of pastors and, on approval, 
were recommended by it to the Council for appointment and formal 
installation in their charges. But it was tie Civic Council that, 
technically, made the appointment, and the minister designate took 
a formal oath of fidelity to the government of Geneva. The Elders 
ol the Church were, technically, appointed bv the Supreme Council 
from among the members of the various elected councils of bnr- 
pcsses : and they too swore allegiance. It mv be said that Calvin 
confounded Church and State as completely 'as did Zwingli. But 
v ercas wmgliaa organization left the secular sovereign in real and 
comp t e control, Calvin made of the ministers, acting as a bodv, 
V7 , r ;t0l T t ^ey dominated, the real masters of Geneva.' 
^ a ^eiss Q vercmnin Geneva, declares Calvin, and his Word is 
** Wonl o{ ^ are the pastors and 
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They hind themselves to ohey it ‘ without prejudice to the liberty 
they should hate to teach ns God commands them’. They vow 60 
to serve the government and the people of Genes a, that m so doing 
they shall no way bo hindered in their service to God 1 

Every week the pastors meet in congregation. They do not take 
confessions, Itoman fashion , they do better. They catechise every 
one and interfere in every detail of family life. They direct all educa- 
tion. Nor ore the elders any check on their activities. The elders, 
as such, exercise merely judicial and police functions. They have 
nothing to do with the settlement of doctrinal questions or with 
questions of principle, though on such questions, if the pastors dis- 
agree, they may be consulted. The supreme governing body of the 
Church is, it is true, the Consistory, m which the lay element of elders 


outnumber the pastors. But, naturally, since the elders arc practi- 
cally nominees of the pastorate nnd that their proper functions arc 
strictly subordinate, the pastors dominate the Consistory. This 
body it is that really governs or at least directs government in Geneva 
It has rights of entry into every household and can order arrest. It 
has definite jurisdiction in n large number of cases. It decides all 
marriage suits, enforces Church-going, punishes usury nnd cheating, 
blasphemy and adulter}’ and any conduct it judges frivolous or 
profane. It keeps watch for hercS) - From 1535 onwards it can 
excommunicate without seeking approval from any other body 
An excommunicated person is deprived of office in the city and 
banished if he fails to make adequate submission. But the real 
centre of government is the body of pastors, official interpreters of 
the law of God. It is for them to decide whether, according to God’s 
Word, this or that should be done. They arc able, therefore, to direct 
public policy nnd impose on the nominal government submission to 
the will of God os they understand it. 

Calvin conceived that the effective sovereign of the State as it 
Ought to be would be God Himself. The discussion of the nature 
of law in the chapter of tho Institute on civil government is by far 
the weakest portion of that very strong piece of wntiog Ho there 
laid it down that nil human law should be in accord with the law of 
God as expressed in the Scriptures and with that notion of equity 
which is the Bamc everywhere among oil peoples. But though be 
speaks frequently of the duty of magistrates to maintain and enforce 
law, he has practically nothing to say of human law-making e 
did not face the question of how far legislative authority exists in 
the State; or rather he saw no question to face. He recognize 
that human law must vary with varying needs, but this seemed to 
him mere matter of practical detail All that needed to be done was 

1 Us Ordonnantts EctUstosiiquf dt la VilU dt Gcnlit, A. Chauvm, 1561. 
Tho text u given almost complete in Cornelius, Uuton*Ae Arbexten. 
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to apply tie law o! God to a tangle o> crcumstance. The Bible wni a 
digest of divine law and tie primary business of government vus its 
explication and enforcement. Law, jn ail essentials, is made already, 
once fcrr aid It is for ' tie Church * to say what law is needed. Tie 
constitution of his ideal State seemed to him to provide lor all tie 
law- making that could be required. 

Calvin’s system has been regarded as democratic, at lesJt in 
tendency. A system may, of course, tend to produce results radically 
inconsistent with the ideas and aspirations of its founder and incapable 
cf lying logically derived from or reconciled with them. An arbitrary 
despotism may, in that sense, be democratic m tendency. In no 
other sen'e was, I think, Calvin’s. 

It has been said that he conceived of the Church, democraticahv, 
as a voluntary association of mdmdaal*. He insisted that all the 
inhabitants of Geneva should make a confession of faith. Geneva 
was to be a city of true believers. But what was demanded was 
subscription to a predetermined doctrme. with the threat of expulsion 
from the city to back tie demand. There need, evidently, be little 
t^at is voluntary about an association to formed. Nor <^, n Calvin’* 
otg antra iion of government, m the Church or in Geneva, be culled 
democratic in any acceptable tense. So far as there exuded a demo- 
cratic element in his system, it was derived. not from Calvin, tut 
from Le c.d constitution of Geneva which he had, perforce, to accept 
and to wcrii wiU. Calvin spoke of his elders as ‘ representing ’ the 
-urth. He meant only that tier w^re dulv empowered, ro fax as 
«■ fP«i <=d to' art a Hs tame. Ee 
**Jr- v ‘ EC2n *“ s ‘ they were mandatories of a tovertizn 
iT r?i fce .did not conceive them as renresontin- a pooular w£L 
l' down, to be 4 gens de bonne et haute vie, tans 

jeproc^e* hors de tout Foun^on, runout crahmants Dieu et avsns 
th e Sct ^ * iders ^7 seme govern 

a**»C*~a y- ‘ *°‘ '*'1 ^-^P^rtaut muusters, they were formally 

their S?«v ”**** forT ^. v «ccpf<^ by 

hare ’.L. J L.e appointment bv the Council seems to 

it - r a « the popular endorsement 

*1 » Pfenp’e to 

a £ ttjss. L J f a ’ , ^ £ arrangements h 1-ecsme 

lounl i* * *’ -reva far loss cttnocmtically constituted than he 

' rZ ~' v ■ ’* is trsf, £. eleyied body r.~ *2 jschrirf 

-l. ' >**r=- r m e. k. &■=• 
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a majority of lay persons. That »t was not elected on a basis that 
can Ihj called democratic is, it must be admitted, a fact relatively 
unimportant. But the essential fact is that, under Cnlvm’a system, 
the machinery of government in Geneva was dominated and directed 
by a strictly clerical body. It was definitely intended that it should 
be so. What Calvin provided, or tried to provide, for Geneva was 
government by an aristocracy of the godly. His sjstcm was domin- 
ated by a small practically self-elcctjig group of oflicially ecclesiastical 
persons. It was their domination alone that gave distinctive quality 
to the system and it was precisely their domination without which 
Calvin’s ideal could not bo realized. Only in a city of the godly could 
a democratic constitution be compatible with Calvin’s aspirations. 
It might, indeed, be said that Calvin’s thought wab democratic in 
that he equalized all men in a common corruption. 1 He did not 
really do so ; and it was just upon the distinction in his mind between 
the godly few and the reprobate many, that his system of govrmmcnt 
was ultimately founded. 

In that system the distinction between crime and sin tended 
to vanish : all crime is primarily sin and all sin oflenco against tho 
true sovereign. Calvin conceived man as naturally corrupt and evil, 
a rebel against God. The business of government was to mam tain 
tho honour of the Sovereign Deity and enforce His will on recalcitrant 
man. Obedience to that will must bo obtained through force and 
through fear, if in no other way it could bo obtained. Calvin was 
strangely preoccupied with the idea of tho honour of God. That 
' honour ' required that man should bo forced to fear, if they could 
not love. It is saved when men who will not willingly obey are 
constrained to cower. An important factor in the new constitution 
and government of Geneva was Calvin’s total lack of the saving graco 
of humour. 


5 0. CALVIN AND MEDIEVAL rAFALIST THEORY 
A modem writer, himself a Genevan pastor, lias well stated from 
Calvin's own point of view, tho resulting situation. L Ef at, ho 

says, * cat lo pouvoir exfeutif do la loi divine, 1’cghso lo pouvoir judi- 
ciairo qui determine co qui cst legislation divmo ct veillo & C °J? U ® 
cetto legislation eoit oberi. L’Egliso intcrprfcto ct remontre, I Mat 
impose l’obfissanco par la force ; cllo accompht les fonctioDS do 


1 This, he MVi, U certs in : • fc (avoir quo lVntcndement do 1 horntne wt 
tenement da tout ali*n6 de U Justice de Dieu, qu'dne pcuC ficn itatgiafr, om- 
c* voir Ho comprendro, wnon toute mJobaneot*. iniquiti et corruption, bom- 
bWdement quo on cocur m tout envenim* de peohi. qu II no pout prexfuiro quo 
tout© perversity Et B’ll odvient nu'U en *orte qudquo ohoBO qui alt apparent 
do lien; n&uitmolra quo l*cnt«iiement demeuro touJ«irt envelop en hypo- 
crisio et v a nit 6 ; lo cocur tulonnfi & touto nsalieo. ■ ed. leu, F- 
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lame, Ini ceBe da corps.’ x It is precisely the conception of 
Boniface YIII. 

Politically Calvin revived for Protestantism the theory of the 
supremacy of a visible and organized Church- Up to a certain point 
at least, his conception of the State is that of the Bull Unam Sancian. 
Medieval theory started like Calvin’s, with the posing of two ideally 
separate and con current powers and ended by asserting the supreme 
sovereignty of one of them. It was not long before this fact was 
perceived and men began to point ont that, from the point of view 
of secular sovereigns, there was little or nothing to choose between 
Calvinism and Popery. In fact the Genevan system was necessarily 
antagonistic to all governments standing on any other haris than its 
own. By means of his doctrine of the doty of submission to all 
established governments alike, Calvin temporarily and partially got 
rid of that dangerous antagonism. But, sooner or later, one wav 
or another, occasion serving, it was inevitable that his followers 
should repudiate that part of his teaching. 

There b, of course, a formal difference between medieval thought 
and that of Calvin that b not unimportant. The medieval Papalist 
was thinking of a Church that covered and included many cities and 
kingdoms and coincided with none of them. It was, therefore, 
necessarily thought of as existing independently of, and outside of, 
anyone State. From the point of view of any one kingdom or city 
b was, in spite of its ubiquity, a foreign and external body. The 
Pope himself was external to all particular states in Christen dom- 
But to Calvin the Church Universal is either a group of localized 
churches or a thing altogether invisible, apprehended only by faith. 
Ujs visible Church is bounded by and contained in a single State. 

^ ^ a *md is under no human external authority, 

let tie difference between medieval conceptions and those of Calm 
u no. really so great as it seems when we put it thus. Medieval thinkers 
pi-’. to ignore the actually profound political divisions of 

PW? i i CX ^ teat1 ^ ^ght of Christendom as au 

tie p ope set an ideal Emperor. They talked, 
also rrr' * oratory, of a rctpubUca generis human i that was 

fnwhSV? r* T^y.too, were seeking a reconciling unity, 

m winch Church and State should be one. 

Hb CwT^' 3 Papalists asserted that God has endowed 

act fo* it R-rt ,v stated authorities, empowered to speak and to 
win to men. \vv .1° ^ interpretation of Hb revealed 

c ta‘e o* i^-’n Church be conceived of as external to the 
either case 7t ;« r £*. Tnat ‘; rs little in thb connection. In 
to decide in th* W 'Z' instituted ecderiastical authority 

m ***>*■ what is right and what s 
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ant] in thought ; anti it Is, in either ease, this same authority which 
must ultimately control and direct all secular government, It is 
true that Calvin's pastorate cannot Bpcalc with the same authority 
that belongs to Pope or General Council. They aro interpreters of 
Scripture and pot, apparently, inspired interpreters. They arc, 
after all, fallible men. Their authority can only bo conceived as 
absolute on the basis of an assumption that has yet to bo considered 
and that lies at the root of the whole Cnlvumtic system : the assump- 
tion that the meaning of the revelation in the Scriptures is demon- 
strable and has in fact been demonstrated 

But there are yet more profound differences between the Genevan 
ideal of the State and any Papal tat ideal, than that involved in different 
modes of conceiving of the Church. Calvin’s ideal Church-State 
rested on a conception of man and of man’s needs far narrower than 
that of Aquinas. Aquinas had conceived the function of secular 
government to be that of establishing for all such a degree of security 
and well-being as would liberate men for the pursuit of their true end, 
under the guidance of the Church. Calvin started with the concep- 
tion of men os rebels and conceived it to bo the business of govern- 
ment to coerce all into at least outward conformity with the divine 
will. Ily means of ecclesiastical discipline and control, ho attempted 
to build up the city of God in Geneva, and to realize, ns ho says, ‘ in 
this mortal and transitory life pome taste of the immortal and incor- 
ruptible beatitude \ l The narrow and inflexible character of his idea 
of righteous living, led him to claim, in practice, for his Church, far 
more intensive and oppressive rights of interference than were ever, 
practically, claimed for the Roman clergy. This is not the place for 
a discussion of Calvin's ethics , but his ideal of the State cannot bo 
understood without reference to hi* conception of righteousness in 
life. It con hardly bo denied that he imposed upon Geneva a system 
of * discipline ’ and a yoke of inhibitions, calculated to thwart individu- 
ality, to hamper or frustrate oil intellectual effort, to stereotype at 
once manners and opinions, to make art impossible and to fill life 
with fear instead of with beauty. Tho Calvmistic discipline at onco 
hardened and sterilized. It rested on a notion of 'goodness having 
little relation to the real needs and aspirations of humanity. 

It is only superficially that Colvin’s theory can be identified with 
IWhst theory of tho thirteenth century. Except that both sub- 
ordinate civil to ecclesiastical power, there is little in common between 
him and Aquinas. Comparison is not to the advantage of a n. 
The view of tho great medieval thinker was far broader, more human 
and more rational. But it may be noted that a real similarity does 
exist between the government of Geneva under Calvin and the govern- 
ment of Florence under Savonarola. Savonarola proc aimed c 
» /ml , 1M1, cd. Lefninc, p 
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Christ King of Florence and himself governed the city without office, 
as the inspired interpreter of the Sovereign’s will. He endeavoured to 
effect a compulsory reformation of the morals and manners of the 
Florentines. He forbade gaming and dancing, closed the drink shops, 
carried on a crusade against luxury in dress, made bonfires of mirrors 
and ornament?, musical instruments, books of verses and editions 
of the pagan classics. Like Luther he denounced Aristotle. He 
put a stop to classical education and endeavoured to confine the young 
to a diet of the Scriptures and extracts from the Fathers. He went 
farther than Calvin. 


§ 6. THE BASIC ASSUMPTION 
There remains to consider that which, after all, seems to be the 
central and essential assumption of the whole Calvinistic system. 
According to Calvin, wherever the Word of God is purely preached 
and the sacraments duly administered, there is a true Church. The 
pastors of each a Church have authority to control and discipline, 
in fact to rule, society ‘ en la parolle de Dieu \ There is to be no 
glossing or addition ; the pastors are simply to expound the Word 
of God and insist on conformity with it. But who is to say when the 
Word is purely preached and the sacraments duly ministered t For 
it to be possible to say with certainty, either there must exist some- 
where on earth an infallible authority, or the meaning and implications 
of the Scriptures must be, if not exactly easy to ascertain, at least 
demonstrable. But Calvin denied the existence of any 
infallible authority. There remained only the alternative. It had 
to be asserted that no sufficiently equipped, xational and earnest 
inquirer can give to the Scriptures any interpretation differing in any 
important respect from that given in the Institute. Disagreement 
who, at least, the mam conclusions of Calvin, must be held to involve 
either ignorance or some kind of perversity or dishonesty. Absurd 
£n^ rt, °?r mi = ht J be , ** k at l *° Le made. For, if the Scriptures 
ue ambiguous, if quite different views rosy be based on them by honest 
^ the Wh0k idMl structure of the Calvinist 

li,! Cal-rin remarked that those 

thosA ntw “ Scripture have need of guidance from 

was rather i,£^ ae< L He added that the book he had written 
late- ‘d, 8 t^an his own. ‘Dieu m’a fait la grace,’ he wrote 

confidence CC 1x33 on mauvais.’ * But, for all his 

did Mustier c ^ imed for bimsetf actual inspiration, as 

d Savonarola. He merely felt certain that he had 
nSt« mp °2 ° f the WoTd of Gfld - His view of the 

, an official declaration of the Council of Geneva 

.to to M. d'Aabeterw, 1553. BonEft, I, p. 3S9. 
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in 1652, to the effect that the doctrine of the Institute was the Bacrcd 
doctrine of God and that no ono /or the future was to say a word 
against it. Calvin was apparently incapable of believing that those 
who disagreed with him could be honest, unless they were simply 
ignorant. In the Institute of 1533 he summarized, rather poorly, tho 
arguments and assertions made by the Itomamsts in support of their 
position. But he calmly assumed that their argumentation was 
insincere. ‘ Toutc leur intention cst,' he remarked, ‘ de no tenn compto 
de la verity pour servir & leur profEt par tout moycn que possible leur 
est.’ That anyone should have written such words m the days of 
Thomas More and L'Hfipital, Erasmus and Loyola, might be astonish- 
ing, were it not that, in religious controversy, as in modern politics, 
such fatuity is chronic. 

To be convinced that you arc nght is ono thing , to believe that 
no honest and reasonable person can disagree with you is quite another. 
It was this second preposterous proposition that was tho basis of 
Calvin’s theory as to the duty of the magistrate in relation to heresy 1 
But it was equally needed for his political system as a whole All the 
later Calvinists took the Mmo view * The assumption was made by 
Knox, in his famous interview with Mary Stewart, with tho most 
frank and naive fatuity.* Yet it remains somewhat hard to understand 
how so severe and logical a thinker as Calvin could come to bo possessed 
by so gross a delusion. 

Consideration of Calvin’s position in tho world of Protestantism 
throws, however, some light upon this mystery Calvin was a states- 
man and a cosmopolitan statesman. During tho years from 1538 
to 1501 Geneva increasingly became a centre of systematic propaganda 
Calvin was increasingly looked to for advice and direction by the 
Protestants not only of Switzerland and France, but by those of the 
Netherlands, England and Scotland and considerable part of Germany. 
His vast correspondence extended to all these lands It is clear that 
he was engaged in an effort to get established a great cosmopolitan 
Protestant Church or system of Churches, united in all essentials, 
over against that of Rome. It had been possible for Wolscy or 
Contanni or Luther to dream of a reform of the Church as a whole, 
without any Bchism. But, long before 1550, it was manifest that 
the Papal Church could neither be converted nor destroyed. The 
attitude of Spain and of the government of France, the Council of 


1 Soe the following chapter. , , « tt « 

1 ‘ God in thwe days,’ wrote Jewel, ‘ hath ao amazed the adversaria of ilia 
gospel and hath caused them ao openly and grossly to lay abroad their fouiea 
to the sight of all tho world, that no man now, bo he never ao lroorant, can 
think he may justly be excused * for not seeing the truth Prtface oj tht tj 
*>/ Apohjy. Jewel's Works. Parker Soo., III. , 

' See Chap VL 
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Trent and Pope Paul IV, had made that glaringly obvious. On the 
other hand, Protestantism tended to split up into a multitude of 
antagonistic sects and of localized churches dominated by secular 
governments for secular ends. For the arrest of this disintegration 
two things were needful : firstly a clear and coherent body of doctrine 
and its acceptance by all Protestant Churches, and secondly an organi- 
zation of the State such as should everywhere establish the supremacy 
of the Church. These two things Calvin, in the /nsfifufe and at 
Geneva, made a really heroic attempt to provide. One still, occasion- 
ally, hears talk of something called 4 the Protestant Religion \ Had 
such a thing ever existed it would have meant the success of Calvin’s 
eSort. Writing to Protector Somerset, in 1548, Calvin urged upon 
him the need of agreement upon * une somme resolue de la doctrine 
qne tons doivent prescher Jamais,’ he declared, ‘ I’Eglise de 
Ilieu ne se con 'erven sans catechisme.' 1 But it was necessary to 
be convinced that the interpretation of the Scriptures given in the 
Institute could not reasonably be disputed, before the success of such 
an effort could even be thought of as possible. 

1 Letter of OctoUr 22 In Bonnet. 
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TIIR TOLERATION CONTROVERSY 


§ 1 INTRODUCTORY 

T HERE seem* etill to tvist an impression, m dome quarters, 
that only « fow isolated think* rs in the sixteenth century 
conceived of local religious to!* ration ns n thing desirable 
That imprc^iott n very far from the truth If, in tlu sixtienth 
century, governments and <ff > le*i < i«tic.i| or? mint ions gentrnlly 
rejected the mow that toleration of religion* opinion was «l* *>ir.if»1c 
if not actually obligatory, that nnt certainly not Ik cause «wh views 
wire not openly maintained Nevot ha* tlic c,a*o for umver-sl 
religious toleration been more fully presented than it "as l»y Castilltnn 
from a religious punt of mow, and by Acontius from a point of view 
not specifically religious C-istellion and Acontius wire far from 
being isolated. 

It wa* absolutely impossible in the sixteenth century that the 
question of how governments should, or had best, deal " ith religious 
contumacy, or with * heresy should not l>c widely debated and from 
many different points of view. It was a question which, howevir 
put, directly and acutely ftflectcd the lives of multitudes of men and 
women all over Western Europe. Every government had to make 
up its mind at least as to practical action , and that in face of nil 
manner of difficulties and complications To the question as a 
practical one put in general terms, e'ery possible answer, us has 
already Wen stated,* was given. It was maintained that under sonic 
circumstances it was expedient, under others inexpedient, to 'perse- 
cute and that the ruler had a right to judge and to act at his dis- 
cretion. It was also maintained that he had no choice about the 
matter. It was asserted that he was bound to endeavour to stamp 
out false religion by force, if force were necessary ; it was maintained, 
on the contrary, that he wa3 bound, morally, to allow people to preach 
and worship ns they pteased, so long as they did not break the pear c 
or incite to breach of it. Often, csjiccinlly in the uccond half of the 
century, the question was put as one of mere expediency, with the 
assumption that the political sovereign was under no obligation to 
» Boo Chap II, p 224 
73 
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do 01 not do. Bat there was, also, reach controversy on the question 
as one of duty. ‘ Toleration * as a practical solution of intolerable 
diSculties and * toleration ’ as a general principle of action in relation 
to religious differences, both appear quite early in the sixteenth 
century. 

If the question be put regardless of circumstance, there can arise 
no question of expediency. You nmy ask : ‘ What grounds are 
there for treating any religious opinion, or rather the expression of 
it, as criminal t ’ Or you may ask . ‘ Is it obligatory on the political 
sovereign to endeavour to maintain true religion by force, if necessary, 
against all adversaries 1 ’ However you put the question, it is not 
easy to answer, except by means of question-begging assumptions. 
In any case, no answer that Calvin or Castelkon or anyone else could 
give was of much use to sixteenth -century governments. For what 
they had to deal with was not religious opinion merely as such. 
Religious opinion does not exist in a vacuum. It was the practical 
conclusions that were drawn from, or inseparable from, such opinion 
that troubled governments. What governments had to deal with 
were demands that the Mass should be suppressed by force as idolatry, 
or that monastic or other church property should be confiscated, or 
episcopacy abolished, or church courts deprived of jurisdiction, or 
that the canon law should be swept away. There were, of course, 
other difficulties also. A Catholic government desiring, for any 
reason, to ' persecute *, might always fall back on the authority of the 
rope m self-justification. But there was serious objection to doing 
ao. To persecute on the ground that the Pope orders civil magistrates 
to destroy heresy raises formidable doubts as to where the Pope’s 
f’t to give orders ends. Protestant governments could cot always 
umore L.e possible effects of their action upon their near neighbours. 

1:1 main, what sixteenth -century governments had to deal 
; T was a revolutionary efiort involving an attack on vested interests 
. * ' a “ d jurisdiction. That the attack was made in the came 

or religion, only msde it the more difficult to deal with it effectively, 
tn E - t *°v dtal ^ bumbly asking only to be allowed 

^ *** undisturbed. Bad tbit been all, we 
cot taken hr Ter T Lttle o{ persecution. But that attitude was 
acd indeed Th? Protestants were out to destroy 
hu3d ***** destroying. 

Enrlish t v;„v* M aad rtre£s developed in England, the greatest 

pStion ,^ Z * ** ** features i of the 

■nsoraa* Hare, *it had b~tn erublahed 
reltnoo he wodj ^ ** toT rrcr T — “ to l*TOEr aad follow what 
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point of arrogant presumption, to compel *11 others by violence and threatening* 
to agree to the same th*t thou belicvcat to be true ‘ 1 * * 

The tolerance of the Utopians was not indeed absolutely complete. 
Belief in man's survival of physical death, and belief m God’s govern- 
ment of the world for good, they held to be essential to good citizen- 
ship.* He who denied these things was, therefore, excluded from 
all public office, ‘ howbeit they put him to no punishment, because 
they be persuaded that it is in no man’s power to believe what he 
list Churches in which the services were officially regulated existed 
in Utopia, but those services were expressis c only of what all the sects 
were agreed upon. Nothing was to be heard in them offensive- to 
any Utopian sect. 

Apparently this was the first suggestion of a practically complete 
legal recognition of diversity in religion, that was made in the six- 
teenth century. But Wore knew well that, 60 far from it being a 
suggestion of common sense, it was fantastic and impracticable In 
his Dialogue concerning Heresies he supplied the corrective * Here- 
sies breed disorders and fear of these ha%e been the cause that Princes 
and peoples have been constrained to pum«h heresies by terrible 
death, whereas else more easy ways bad been taken with them ’ * 
But is such action really necessary 1 

'By my soul.' uyi ope of the speakers m the Dialogue, ' I would the world 
were all agreed to tako •(( violence *nd condition aw»y upon «/( sides, rfcnstian 
and heathen, and that no man were constrained to believe but as he could by 
grace, wisdom and good works induced and that he that Would go to God go on 
a God's name and he that will go to the devil, the devil go with him. 4 

This, Wore answers, is very well, and it heretics would abstain 
from violence perhaps Done would be used against them But the 
heretics are not content to argue and to preach ; if they were, the 
true faith would have nothing to fear. 

' But i (pee violence is Used on that part and Christ's faith not there suffered 
to be preached and taken, he that would now suffer that sect to be preached or 
taught among Christian men and not punish and destroy the doers, were a plain 
enemy to Christ.' * 

We are ready, in fact, to abolish the death penalty, but 'quo 
messieurs les assassins commcnccnt ’. 

* Prince* are bound to see that they shall not suffer the.r people to be reduced 
and corrupted by heretics, since the peril ehall m short while grow to grea , 


1 Utopia, Clarendon Press, ed. 1895, p 272 

•Ubpv,, p. Hi , , Ib " P ' 

4 A Dialogue concemingt htrtstya and matter) oj religion, loz 
1657, p. 274. 

‘ Diaiogue, p. 275. 
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loth with iwn'fl soula withdrawn from God and their goods lost and their bodies 
destroyed by common sedition, insurrection and open war, within the bowels cf 
tLeir own Lmd-* * 

The question of how far diversity in religion could legally be 
tolerated was cot, for the sixteenth century, mainly a religious or 
mainly a moral question. It was a question of public order. The 
action of sixteenth-century governments, like that of other govern- 
ments, wag determined not by principles, but mainly by the lines of 
least resistance. Princes and their ministers were, ss a role, little 
if at all influenced by religious considerations or ideals. They tended, 
I think, to be as tolerant as they dared be. But how tolerate those 
who avow their intention of not tolerating us 1 How tolerate those 
who desire Dot merely to refashion ideas but to demolish established 
institutions and confiscate property ? The failure of Catherine de 
Medici to establish two religions peacefully xn France illustrates the 
fact that the intolerance of governments was cither a result of the 
intolerance of sects, or of the fact that the religious reformation 
desired by one group threatened the material interests of another. 

Many people of the present day find it hard to understand how 
men can ever have thought it right to kill others for their religious 
opinions. The difficulty seems to be due partly to ignorance of the 
circumstances under which this was done, and partly to mere emotional 
revolt. It is, to begin with, not realized that thi 9 is not really what 
was done. I do not mean that such a thing was never done at all, 
or that there were not, in the sixteenth century, a large number of 
people willing to do such a thing. But no government ever carried 
on sys matte persecution out of unadulterated zeal for truth or 
anno y or the salvation of souls. Men would have to be very much 
r \. l ^ 1 ° U - 5 °- VCI T »mch more simple than thev ever have been, 
,-rr t0 Cl3 ^ c religious persecution, in the strict sense, 

nrvvmt i° *^e adulteration was so largo in 

tvwrrrift*- of religious motive in so-called religious 

rrri'lli'Tit 3 1! *' ot » however, that there was not an 

j... , o be made out for religious persecution pure and 

in th A P** ^asia °* intellectual assumptions current 

Stional f^* ‘“5* 10 put *> death was a perfectly 

brutalitv^nf one needed no special harshness or 

any care. ^ Intellectual assumptions are necessary to 

unde- n * Con P° ,5C d of modem politicians be set to rule 

™pZ4t« I see no reason whatever to 

ISET l l sixteenth-century 

century were by l * tnj « that people in the sixteenth 

J perament and disposition less tolerant than 
1 Distant, p. 2T9. 
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people of to-day. That, I think, is the most that should bo said. 
To imagine that they were very much less tolerant is, I think, a danger- 
ous illusion. We are apt, it seems, to con [use tolerance with mere 
legal toleration. Tolerance is a mental attitude, while legal toleration 
may express mere indifference or be a mere counsel of despair 

In the sixteenth century intolerance manifested itself chiefly m 
connection with religious differences , and there is, of course, no doubt 
that wc arc now far more tolerant of each other’s rchgious, or 
irreligious, opinions than people were then. There was, then, a 
widespread belief that there must needs be some sense in which it 
was possible for governments to maintain true religion and suppress 
dangerous error ; there was a belief that unity in religion was necessary 
to national unity and security , there was a sense that toleration of 
religious differences might lead to a disintegration of moral standards ; 
there was also, of course, a tendency to see dissentients as morally 
perverse. These beliefs and tendencies, except the latt, seem almost 
to have disappeared. But they have not disappeared because they 
were unfounded or irrational. Our greater tolerance in respect of 
religious differences is partly due to their disappearance and partly 
to many other causes. It is due partly to changes m law, partly to 
that multiplication of sects which began in the sixteenth century 
and to which people gradually became so accustomed ns to come 
to think of it as proper and inevitable, partly to simple indifference 
or scepticism of various kinds and degrees, partly to the fact that 
religious differences nowadays do not directly threaten anyone « 
property or personal rights. 

But it docs not follow, because wc arc more tolerant of rchgious 
difference, that there has been any marked dev elopment of a tolerant 
attitude. Intolerance manifests itself in connection with things in 
which people, for whatever reason, are passionately interested or 
with which personal interests are intimately bound up. At the present 
day, it is manifested most conspicuously in connection not with 
religion hut with politics. The modem politician who asserts or 
implies that his political opponents arc either knaves or fools, mig t 
indeed be taken simply as proclaiming himself one or the other. But, 
unhappily, the case is not so simple. If his utterance be insincere 
there is, indeed, no doubt about bis knavery. But if it be sincere be 
is not necessarily simply a fool. He is exactly in the position o 
Calvin. It is unfortunately possible even for a man of great in el- 
lectual power to take that absurd view of things. Again, i we 
look at the action of governments, I understand that neither X a ian 
Fascism nor Russian Bolshevism are distinguished by a tolerant 
attitude towards political opinion. There is certainly a difference 
between sixteenth-century intolerance as distinctively religious a 
twentieth-century intolerance as distinctively political. But 
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difference 13 not nearly so great as it might seem- What has to be 
realized is that, in the sixteenth century, religious opinion was, far 
more often than not, political opinion also. Had it not been so there 
would have been little ‘ religious persecution \ 

One hears, sometimes, talk about something called ‘ the principle 
of religious toleration There seems to be an implication that there 
is just one ‘ principle ’ on which legal toleration may rationally be 
based ; but it is not very clear what thi3 13 The phrase appears 
to be one of those catchwords that are abundant in the structure of 
what is sometimes Etrangely referred to as ‘ modem thought and 
which are useful in saving people the trouble of t hinkin g. We must 
nd our minds of it if we are to appreciate sixteenth-century thought 
on the subject. It will be well, also, to refrain, m this connection as 
in ethers, from talk about the * spirit of the age I have somewhere 
read that Beza’s De Haerelicu was an unfortunate aberration on the 
part of that Protestant champion, due to the spirit of the age, Beza’fl 
De Hamticis was a controversial work written directly in answer to 
another, whose author, apparently, had escaped the influence of that 
spirit. It was also, as it happens, logically derived from Beza’s system 
of ideas. Is there any reason for saying that the spirit of the age 
expressed itself better m Calvin and Pope Paul IV than in Rabelais 
or More, Montaigne or Hooker? All these alike, it should be 
remembered, were exceptional rather than typical people. But the 
matter 11 not worth argument. Such jargon appears to me to be a 
mere cloak for ignorance or thoughtlessness There is, really, nothing 
to argue about 


Certain predispositions existed, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, that made, some for, some against, the acceptance of any 
so o principle of toleration. There was a certain predisposition 
to the persecution of religious dissent. This was to some indefinable 
extent traditional ; not, I think, to any great extent. But people 
genera were more conscious of, or preoccupied with, religious 
car ^ cr I ^ that because such controversy was 
live* D fmrt Cnt ^ ^ ave > VeT 7 definite reaction on their own 

° • ur i es ‘ was v ery generally assumed that all the 

that it *a« jr°ir C °- U ^ ** ? Tec ' 5c b' ant f conclusively answered and 
tion mWrt tbat tbc y Aodd be, since one’s salva- 

Tbere was an an3 
All this nattinllv uctance to o^mit that they were unanswerable, 
o! ttiremment I ^ 10 a ^kposrtion *° regard it as the business 
Iroc> W™ -d if possible 
On heresy root end branch. ^ 

towards an acr-rt Q ’ V " J €ndenc 7 ol Renaissance culture was 
Itenaissancc 13 that toleration. ViTrat is here meant by the 
“ 0:111 'W- oi the point ol view which brought earth 
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into the foreground, instead of heaven and hell, and partially, at 
least, released reen from preoccupation with a life hereafter The 
period of the Renaissance was one in which men were falling more 
and more deeply in love with life as they knew it in everyday experi- 
ence, Human relations became more interesting than man’s relation 
to God. 1 The Renaissance brought with it increased delight in the 
things of this world and intense curiosity about it all This expressed 
itself in ardent study of classical writings and classical civilization, 
in scientific exploration and in art which had reference only to earthly 
values. It expressed itself in varying degrees of scepticism and 
tolerant morality and, also, in a vision of a reconstructed Christianity 
which should include the new learning with the old 


Calvin may be said to have effected a clean breach with the Renais- 
sance and with him Protestantism though not of course all Protes- 
tantism, became in a definite sense reactionary With the Calvunsts, 
preoccupation with man’s relation to God was again dominant It 
is significant that the classic presentation of the case for the suppres- 
sion of heresy by force should have come from Calvin himself. That 
Protestantism as such claimed for the individual a right to form and 
to express what conclusions he could about religion, is very far from 
the fact. But such a claim was, at least, implicit m the attitude of 
the scholars, thinkers and poets who derived from the Renaissance 
in Italy. It is barefaced in Rabelais and romponazzi, and something 
more than implicit in Erasmus or Etienne Dolct , it is evident in the 
Platonizing Christians of the school of Ficmo, in Margaret of Navarre 
and her circle ; it is visible even in the attitude of such cultured 
princes of the Church as the Cardinals Pole and Sadoleto All through 
the century this leaven was workmg in the lump It was reinforced 
by an increasing positive scepticism, which was largely an effect of 
the impression produced by a multiplicity of sects, all claiming to 
possess truth more or less exclusively . 

It has even been suggested that throughout the first half ot the 
sixteenth century there was a possibility that Pope, governments 
and reformers alike might agree on some principle of toleration, an 
that the issue was only really decided by Pope Paul IV and the Council 
of Trent on one side, and by Calvin on the other But no pronounce- 
ment by the Pope could for long have affected the action of the go\ era- 
ments of France and Spain, nor would any action by Calvin have 
affected that of Lutheran Princes or of England Nor is it true that 
Protestantism at large committed itself with Calvin to he oc 
that the civil magistrate was bound to undertake the suppression o 
false religion. So inconvenient a doctrine was unlikely a PP € 


* 1 am not, of tonne, expressing any opinion as 
had , Rain or low. My opinion on the point, if I have 
this discussion. 


to whether this was good or 
one, is completely irrelevant 
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anv government unless to one operating on a very small scale. It is 
true that Protestantism had not before 1553 committed itself to 
persecution on principle. But neither dul it do so later. 

There were some, though not many, who maintained that Pro- 
testantism was bound to assert a principle of toleration or fall into 
self-contradiction. It may be remarked, too, that by asserting a 
right of liberty of conscience against the State, the Protestants could 
ha\e secured a basis for that claim to a right of rebellion which they 
came to need. It is certainly conceivable that, under altered circum- 
stances, religious Protestant L-m might have adopted some principle 
of toleration. But aln ays, m discussing such speculations, one comes 
finally to the proposition that had things been different, different they 
would have been. That, obviously, is not worth saving. Yet, 
certainly, there was for a tunc, among the early Protestants a rather 
strong tendency in that direction as is illustrated by Luther's utter- 
antes It may, indeed, be true that it was chiefly the development 
of Anabaptism which rendered this tendency abortive. Their doctrine 
of the inner light, "which tended to make even the Scriptures super- 
fluous, their denial of one or other of the doctrines regarded as essential 
by official Protestantism, their assertion of the freedom of the will, 
their rejection of civil authority, thtir supposed advocacy of a com- 
munity of goods and the extravagances of fanatics like Storch and 
Muntzcr, seemed to threaten to produce social as well as theological 
anarchy. It -as terribly difficult to see how to deal with them. By 
lvk/0 it may be said that official Protestantism had committed itself 
to the suppression by force of Anabaptist congregations. In doing 

su it had, perhaps, crossed the Rubicon. 

Protest was made quite early from the side of official Protestantism 
against the persecution even of Anabaptists. ‘Aequum non est,' 
rastnus mid written in 1524, *,ut quivis error igni puniatur niri 
a a. seutio aut aliud crimen qnod leges capite puniunt.' 1 At a 
enj moment in 1529 Johan Brenz issued a treatise maintaining 

- aeiis, ^ Brenz distinguished between secular and spiritual 

", , e ormer is that which disturbs the public peace, and it must 
F^^ed and suppressed by the civil raamstrate. But 
• eia T t ^ e sword is worse than useless. Nothing, Brem 
ns *V» Luther, so much promotes heresv and Anabaptinn 

ft Wr T sword against them. ‘ Brevitef, increduhtas 

ar~>fd tVit ^ spirituals gladii poenis subjects sunt-* He 

for "takm- C0Ein:n r 115=1 oI Anabaptists pave no reasonable ground 
reasonable tor« t ^ ea * would, he declared, be more 

reaso_able to put monks and nuns to death w communists. If any 

° f SlSM - r - 

ocexlfTt A^tipluUi.' la Trtirfjfja Ti*> 
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break the civil law or disturb public order, let him be punished, baptized 
or re baptized ; otherwise Jet the aword remain in the scabbard. As 
chief refigiouS adviser to the tolerant Duke of Vfurtemberg, Brenz 
became iatcr ao important a personage, that his action at Stuttgart 
and his declared opinions, gravely embarrassed Calvin and Beza. 

ft may indeed be said, with at least a good deal of truth, that Ana* 
baptists were persecuted rather as social revolutionaries or anarchists 
than as heretics. Mefanchthon argued that inasmuch as the Anabap- 
tists denied the duty of obedience to magistrates, refused to bear 
arm* and. above all, held the ' impious dogma ' that Christians ought 
to have their goods in common, tbeir \iews were essentially seditious. 
So far os his argument on this subject goes, there is little difference 
betifeea him and Brenr. Except for the suppression of Catholic 
practices, regarded as idolatrous, and the persecution of Anabaptists 
as sedition-mongers, there was, it has been said, very little religious 
persecution by Protestant authorities before 1653. But how else 
could it have been f The confusion of opinion among Protestants 
made anything else almost impossible until Calvin had formulated 
* coherent system of Protestant doctrine. It is, I think, true that, 
down to 15W, the tendency of Protestant authorities was towards 
toleration of all who were not Catholics or Anabaptists These, how- 
ever, are large exceptions ; and it must be remembered that the term 
Anabaptism covered a multitude of sins. It is manifestly unjust 
to charge Calvin with having substituted a principle of persecution 
for one of freedom in religion. None the less is it true that the burning 
of Servetus at Geneva provoked a crisis, and proved a turning-point 
in the development of Protestant opinion Calvin’s attitude went 
far to determine that of large numbers of Protestants 

5 2. CALVIN AND SERVETUS 
In October, 1653, SKchael Servetus (Miguel Scrveto) was burned 
at Geneva as a blasphemous heretic. His execution gave him a 
significance he would never otherwise have acquired. It provoked 
a controversy which echoed through the remainder of the century 
and was revived in the most acute form in the Netherlands by Coom- 
hert and the * Anwni&us \ It defined on issue never again to be 
lost sight of. It led to the raising of the question of religious liberty 
in d form which made escape or evasion impossible, unless by means 
of A doctrine of unlimited secular sovereignty. . 

Servetus was a Spaniard and had been born, apparently, m w 
« 1511. His career had been full of vicissitude and adventure, 
mental and bodily. In 1531 he had published a book uteoto&n 
correct what he regarded as erroneous views commonly held concerning 
‘he Trinity. 1 In 1W2 he had made hiroseli responsible ioi a ***«•' 

1 De TrtnihUH Srrorit^u. 
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seller’s edition oi Pagnim's Latin Bible, frith rationalizing notes ol 
Lis own, interpreting prophetic references to Christ as referring pri- 
marily to persons and events of the time of the prophecy. His Chris - 
ficjntmt Jtaftfufio had been printed in 1552. His views seem to have 
involved an attempt to * rationahze ’ Trinitarian doctrine, and included 
a denial of Christ as the Eternal Son 1 He appears to have been a 
sincere seeker after truth, eager and self-confident and quite extra- 
ordinarily imprudent. In the years 1546-1547 he had written to 
Cabin a series of letters freely criticizing the doctnne-of the Institute. 
It has been suggested that, in the trial of Servetus, Calvin was seeking 
a personal revenge for the lack of deference the unlucky man had 
shown him. But there ia no sufficient reason for imputing such petty 
feeling to Calvin, and no sort of need to do so. His view of Servetus 
and of what it was proper to do with him, derived logicallv and directly 
from his whole system of ideas. 

Bat it is important to observe that the heresies for which Servetus 
was condemned, were concerned with questions difficult even to state, 
remote from the thought of ordinary men, and not necessarily in the 
least connected with social or political life. It was a case of pure and 
unadulterated heresy. The views of Servetus on baptism might be, 
and were, held to associate him with the Anabaptists : but he obviously 
belonged to a different category. No one could say that Servetus 
was a danger to the bodies or the goods of men. It could hardly be 
said that he was a rebel against anything human, but official ortho- 
doxy. 


, writings and the conduct of Servetus convinced Calvin 

tfcat here was the worst kind of heretic. His errors concerning the 
•i , ^ were 6°°y enough to burn him on : they were far from being 
ere was against hi m . He was unsound on baptism, he denied 
hC TOpt «®pfcious of the Institute, he had treated 
HU * n f 3**? “ &0 ° ne ^7 he allowed to treat the Bible, 
ruav x.LW must have removed any doubts Calvin 

indict eve? felt doubt. His answers to the articles of 
that he w* f° a hi form. He told the Genevan prophet 

of deh {*,*»♦ ® ""hat he did not understand, and accused him 

and at on * °f tert5 - He alluded to ' savage barking’, 

Tth'Z l deE £ sded that Calvin should be mide to sriSid 

Calvin*. u ^y “d contemptuously denying 

revelation W F' ecsj °? : the full meaning of the Christian 

Tt£ dear ^ undeniable. 

P^t to death in * insistence Servetus would not have been 
Calvin acted ii t * je , records of the triaL All through, 

uum acted as prosecutor; and when he knew that an appeal was 

fc* *e*=* to io Uie pfactiw cf medical pre.'«cca 

woTtitd the p-daonaty esicnlatioa of the blood. 
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to Le made to tbc more important of the Swiss church as Sot their 
opinion on the case, he wrote beforehand to Sulzer nt Basle and to 
BtfUzoger Zurich, do prepare their minds in his sense. The answers 
officially returned were all ambiguous. Berne expressed a hope that 
Geneva might be abfr to fence itself and others against the pestilence 
of heresy, without doing anything unbecoming a Christian magistracy. 
SchafThausm vaguely recommended suppression of Serve tus as a 
blasphemer- Zurich held that the greater seventy should be shown 
because the Swiss churches were reputed to favour heresy. This 
was a good opportunity to clear themselves but how Jt was to he 
done was not stated. Basle merely recommended that Scrvetus 
tfhcufd he prevented from further troubling the Church Not one 
of them definitely declared that the heretic should be put to death. 
It is clear that misgivings were felt everywhere Calvin cannot 
have felt encouraged ; but he pcieistcd. It roust have seemed to 
him that it Was not merely necessary to make an example, but thst 
the time had come for the assertion of a principle The timid and 
the sentimental must be forced to hold to the will of God. Nothing 
less was at stake than Christianity itself. 

Much searching of hearts followed the execution. On all sides 
there were murmurs, at feast, of disapproval. It may have been 
known at Geneva before the end of 1K>3 that Castcllion was at work, 
at Basle, on a manifesto for the malcontents. ‘ For a long time 1 
have known,' wrote Beza to Bollinger soon after the appearance of 
the lh Iloereticu, ‘ that abominable things were hatching there. 
Calvin's own book suggests similar knowledge. By November, 
1553, he had come to the conclusion that he must wnte in defence 
of Geneva's action. His book, hastily written, was published 
at Geneva in Latin and in French simultaneously, in February, 

1654 .* 

In his Defemio Calvin confined himself as strictly os possible to 
defence of the action taken in the particular case- He bad to prove 
that it is part of the duty of Christian magistrates to suppress heresy 
and punish heretics, and that, at least in extreme cases, the punish- 
ment should he death. He had to show that Bervetua was one *ol 
these extreme cases. Only a short section of the book, ‘ urn ostenditur 
haereticos jure gladii coercendos esse deals with the question of 


_ x The Utln title In full U m folia*,, Danuta orfiadoxat Met * 
Tnnilalt Contra prodig*o«>l trroru Mkhail* Bervtt* iWjwnjs 
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political principle. 1 By far the larger part is devoted to showing 
how monstrous were the heresies of Servetus. The validity of the 
principle he was bent on establishing seemed to Calvin so obvious 
that it was hardly worth while to argue at length. 

He begins by remarking that there are two sorts of people who 
deny the justice of punishing heretics by the civil sword. There 
are, apparently, no others Simple and ignorant folk associate such 
treatment of heretics with Popery, and do not see the connection 
between religion and the sword. Such persona do not understand 
the position and may be gently dealt with and instructed. But 
there are others whose pretended piety is but a cloak to malice. These 
are libertines who would turn all upside down to secure freedom for 
their evil willg ; or they are atheists, ‘ contemners of God’, who hate 
the Christian religion and would destroy it.* Not for a moment does 
he admit that any instructed Christian can sincerely maintain that 
people should be allowed to practise and teach what religion they 
please. 

Brief, magisterial and even contemptuous in tone ea is Calvin’s 
statement of the case, it is lucid and powerful as was everything he 
wrote. He had, so far as was possible, to anticipate objections: 
and he anticipates the most radical of all. In the preface to his 
Latin version of the Bible, addressed in 1551 to Edward VI of Eng- 
land, Lastellion had already briefly stated his mam contention. All 
tughly controverted questions of doctnne, he had declared, are difficult 
and obscure. For a thousand years and more they have been debated 

»i. n0 • j ' lt ‘ vc ^elusion has been reached. No answer to any 
ol them is demonstrably true. It is absurd that men should kill each 

er or i crences of opinion about what cannot be certainly known. 
.... - patIOn ’ perha P 8 - o{ ^at Castellion might yet have to 

•V.UWm went straight to the point.* II this be so, he asks, how 
„ n i e . ur ” 1 ever to be discerned, and what religion of any kind 
nr * vt m T e m ! h ?* 0 . rld * What ca n become of our belief in Christ 
n&turenf rn!^ in God * To Ray that the truth concerning the 
that Pnd dc9t,n y ma n cannot be known, is to say 

that God has tned to reveal these things to us and has failed. 
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!<• We d»rw l'e*u ! FI n<nn n'svon* religion certain* et rtwolue en VKcrlture, il 
•Vmuivm quo HieU non* * roulu <veu(ief rn nn In psr Jo ne s\t* quelle* fsltscM, 
rotiimo • il ik«% ptfUit dn coquecigruo *. 4 1 


Either them has been no Revelation or tho Revelation ran bo 
interpreted with certainty, and approximate exactness, on all questions 
with which it dealt or which it directly raises. It was, it seems now, 
an audarious thing to any. It was almost equivalent to saying that 
the claim of the Scriptures to inspiration stood or fell with tho Calvin- 
istic interpretation, llut wo may bo euro that Calvin was not con- 
scious of taking any risk. Almost brutally, with a contemptuous 
impatience, be formulated his dilemma 

Calvin anticipated, also, another objection, not radical hut of 
practical importance. It would bo paid that to assert that it was 
tho duty of tho civil magistrate to suppress heresy by force, was to 
justify Catholic persecution of Protestants. It is somewhat astonish- 
ing that n man of Calvin'* logical habit should have denied that this 
was so. Rut deny it he does and with vehemence; and all those 
who followed him, in France, Scotland and elsewhere, contained to 
deny it. * Oml does not command us,* he Pays, 1 to maintain any 
religion but that only which lie has ordained with Ills own mouth. 
... Ho condemns the presumption of all those who go alwit to 
defend with tro and bloodshed a religion framed to Ct tho apjtftitea 
of men.' * 

If Calvin hml said : * On my own showing tho Cathoho Prince is 
justified in persecuting us ; but we, who know we arc right, must 
resist for tho sake of truth,' his declaration would have been logically 
defensible. Rut bo says nothing of tho kind He pays in cflect : 4 The 
Catholic Trinco is not justified because we know wo are right ’ , which 
is sheer nonsense, loiter, when tho question of the right of a Cathoho 
Prince to persecute came to be discussed among the Huguenots in 
France, it was invariably answered in the same absurd manner* It 
might be thought that for Calvin at least such an nnawer would have 
been impossible. \\ hat made it possible alike for him and for tho 
Huguenots to take such a view, was, I think, their conception of 
Catholicism. Rehind this non'cino is the sense that the UtboIiQ 
l’rineo does not really persecute Protestants for the Mike of truth or 
in obedience to Rod. His pretence of doing so is, in their view, a mere 
hypocrisy. They seo Catholicism as a system expressive on one auto 
of mere superstitious ignorance and on the other of greed and ambition. 
The Catholicism of the Cathoho King was to them tho result of an 
Impious bargain between himself and a fraudulent clergy, they wi 
not admit that in the religious sense there exists such a hrng as a 
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Catholic government. When Catholic writers express essentially 
the same view as Calvinists, the Calvinists cannot believe that they 
are sincere. It might almost be said that when they say : ‘ You are 
wrong because we know we are right.’ they really mean : * You are 
wrong, because you know we are right.’ 

Thus the way is cleared for the exposition of Calvin’s own doctrine. 
It is true, he says, that the early spread of the Gospel was in no degree 
due to the use of force. It was decreed that the Gospel should spread 
by the agency of ignorant and lowly persons, that so the power of 
God might be made manifest. But the way of life was not barred 
to kings and princes and magistrates. The turn of these to be called 
came in due season : and when they entered the Church, they brought 
with theta the powers and the duties of their offices. Then was the 


power of the sword made a sacred offering to God. ‘ The advent of 
Christ changed w no way that which is proper to government nor 
diminished nor restricted the right function of the Magistrate.* * 

It is impossible, he argues, to maintain that the Magistrate may 
punish other malefactors but may not punish heretics. It is true that 
Christ did not explicitly order the punishment of heretics ; but neither 
did he give any order for the punishment of murderers. When Christ 
bade men turn the other cheek to the sniter, it is absurd to suppose 
that he meant his injunction to apply to the action of public authorities. 
A private man should forgive wrongs till seventy times seven : but 
unless all order and government is to cease, the Magistrate cannot 
do so. The parable of the tares proves too much or nothing to the 
purpose. ^Heretics are not the only tares : the tares include all the 
wicked. Ainsi que toutes lois, polices et jugements s’en aillent a 
val 1 eau, 6 il faut laisser l’yvraie jusqn’a la moiason.’ 1 

What, then, is the duty of the Christian Magistrate ! Though it 
be true that the Christian religion is maintained by the power of God 
and triumphs over all enemies, this does not involve that men are cot 
bound to maintain it with what force they have. It must needs be 
j e . *7 Magistrates ‘ de ne permettre que par leur nonchalance 
es simples et infirm es, deftjuels U font ordoanes protect curs, soyent 
me- a pc* tion .* No private man would be excused if he suffered 
' ouse-o to be defiled with blasphemy or allowed any member 
. 1 J* agamst God. Yet more wicked would be the conduct 
i- • stood aride, useless sword in hand, to see true 

rebpoa floated and trampled under foot. 

d ^ ri. ^ " 5 ia the Scriptures, are explicit and 

, * ^de it abundantly clear how those should be dealt 

ELS? S* 881 Calvin *efere to various passages of 

Cl «xe Tcy tmconvintingT But 

*7^. ^ ******* of Deuteronomy he found all he wanted. 

‘Ed.l-M.p.H. * Ed. l&M. p. 35 . . Ed. 1554. p. 3X 
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There it is laid down that if o prophet or a dreamer of dreams entice 
people to go after strange gods, he shall be put to death , that if a 
man’s son or brother, wife or daughter, entice him so, he should be 
ready himself to slay the o Gender. This might have been enough , 
hut there is more. It one of your own cities, it is said, abandon the 
worship of the true God to serve false gods. 


1 thou (hilt surely smite tb» inhabitants of tbit tilv with the edge of the sword, 
destroying it uttrtly and all that it therein and the entile thereof with the edge 
of the sword. And thou ahalt gather all the apod of it into the midst of the 
atrtel thereof and shalt, bum with (iro the city and nil the apod thereof every 
whit, for tbe Lord tby God : and it shall be an heap for rver , it ahull not ti 
built again.' ‘ 

It is cleat from this passage, Calvin declares, how little the fancies 
of our pitiful friends accord with the will of God Those who say 
that we, in Geneva, arc cruel, must accuse God also of cruelty. 


‘ Whoever thall maintain that vrong it done to heretic* and blasphemers in 
punishing them, make* himself an accomplice in their crime and guilty as they 
are. There it no question here of man'a authority it is God who speaks and 
dear la it what law he will have kept in the Church even to the end of the world 
Wherefore does he demand of ui a so extreme ae verity, if not to ahow us that due 
honour ia not paid him, ao long as we set not hie service above every human 
consideration, ao that we spare not kin nor blood nor life of any and forget all 
humanity when the matter U to combat for his glory T 1 * 


It was no sufficient answer to Calvin’s argument to say that the 
Mosaic law had been abrogated, Tbe Mosaic ceremonial law, dealing 
with mere externals and acceasories, could be and, in Calvin s view, 
had been abrogated. But his point was that the passage he quoted 
involved the declaration of a principle which, if valid at all, was valid 
every where and for ever. To say that the massacre of the whole 
population of an apostate city would be wrong, is either to say that 
God, on occasion, commands injustice, or to say that God did not 
write the book of Deuteronomy. Whichever of these things you say, 
you take your stand openly with the blasphemers 

Calvin, however, guarded against the extreme inferences ha 
might have been drawn from Deuteronomy. Castellion a suggestion 
that his principles bound him, so soon as he might be able, to organize 
a campaign of wholesale massacre in France, was not just He P 0 *o e 
out that God’s command does not bind us to slaughter mere innaeia 
like Turks and Jews, or Aliens like the people of Catholic country. 
It applies only to those who, ‘ having received the law become apo^ 
tate The magistrate is, apparently, to use his sword on y 
his proper jurisdiction : he is not bound to go crusading 


* Dent. xuL 15, 16. Authorized Version. mumse it 

* Ed. 1554, pp. 45, 47. Knox msda smnlar * ° f tbe * &me P*®* 8 
Godiy letter to the Faithful, 1554. 
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Calvin’s general conclusion from all this is, indeed, far more 
cautious and moderate than might be expected. The magistrate is 
bound to protect and maintain true rebgion and to repress and punish 
heresy. But there are degrees of error * there are heretics and here- 
tics. " There are some who need but instruction and warning : there 
are others who are worthy of punishment but need not be put to 
death. The magistrate should act with all prudence and moderation 
and be as merciful &3 he dare be. He should tape action in no doubtful 
case. One of the marks of the beast on the brows of Catholic sovereigns 
is their undiscriminating ferocity. But when comes a case of clear 
apostasy and when the heretic apostate, whose whole attitude is a 
blasphemy, endeavours to spread m the Church the poison of his 
damning doctrines, as in the case of Servetus, the magistrate is bound 
to put the offender to death. Is he to allow the whole body of Christ 
to be tom asunder rather than cut off a rotten member t The con- 
clusion, in fact, is not only cautious : it is a little ambiguous. Calvin 
might be understood as meaning that only in extreme cases should 
heretics be actually put to death. But he might also be taken to 
mean that any resolute publisher of heretical views should so be 
dealt with. 


It seemed to Calvin quite clear that to kill people for expression 
of opinion on questions of religion might be, not merely right, but 
obligatory. How could he have seen it otherwise T The system of 
government and of church discipline which Calvin had built up in 
Geneva was absolutely incompatible, ideally and practically, with 
freedom in religion. Calvin thought he knew for certain how men 
ought to live and what they ought to believe and how they should 
be governed. A theocratic State such as he was constructing can be 
fu • 0n ^ on **“*7 hi religion. It involved the submission 
ot &U its citizens to ecclesiastical censorship and regulation in every 
relation of life. But Calvin knew well how difficult it was, even with 
pu c au honty to hack him, with all educational agencies in his 
an 3 an wit his system of pastoral inspection in working order, 
i COn , n ^ ,, e forkings of the natural man in Geneva. Yet God’s 
ia and God s honour demanded that it should be done. Manifestly 
arme ^ ^ith power to punish revolt and to 
f- f v- . death those who dared to criticize the ideal founds - 
5SL2 5 D o C ’- The teachings and still more the mental 

Had it been ind*!!** ^* rvetcs threatened ruin to the whole fabric. 
\Zn qnft3tion of Geneva only. Servetus might have 

£ s S„ f : r ; a fV* aU > ^etus was, in Geneva, one of those 
ofS ^ ft ° T ? wd J? to slay. But Calvin felt upon him the 
£ Wem L Spit He waa "***8 establishment of 

frem^S ovi f^testant entries. It cannot be denied that, 
from bs own pomt of view, he was right He would, indeed, have 
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Iwn wrong had he supposed that by burning heretic* ho could nd 
tho world of heresy. There is nothing to show that he supposed any 
such thing Rut at least ho could help to save a remnant : at least 
he could fence his own city against the pestilence. 

Calvin had vigorously presented a strong case and one not easy to 
meet except by denial of hii assumptions His assumptions were, for 
the most part, those of common Frot estant opinion at the time. But bo 
had presented the casein somcwhnt summary fashion 1 it was stronger 
thsn he had shown. It wm left to Beza to make the statement more 
complete. Calvin's Dtfmtio and the De llaereticu of Beza should 
be considered together : they form a Genevan manifesto. It will 
be beat to defer further comment till we have dealt with what Castel- 
lion had to say and with Beza’s answer thereto 


$ 3. CASTELHON AND BEZA 

At the very time when Calvin was formulating his defence of the 
burning of Scrvetus, the De Uaertlicu an ml verttquendi must havo 
been in course of preparation. The pnnctpal author of this anti- 
Genevan manifesto, which was partly original composition and partly 
a compilation, was f&bastien Caatellion, 1 assuredly ono of tho most 
remarkable minds of the century. He had been bom m 1515, of 
peasant parentage, near Nantua in the French Jura, ono of the rudeat 
and most isolated districts of France. At about the ago of twenty 
ho had become a student in tho municipal College do la TrinitA at 
Lfon, then perhaps tho most advanced of French schools As one 
of a group of enthusiastic young humanists ho had doubtless shared 
their rather vaguo vision of a reformed and undivided Church, with 
scholarship and theology, Platonism and Christianity, lying down 
together m the fold. But the lines of division were being drawn 
rnore and more sharply and, like others, Castelhon had to make his 
choice. In 1610 he joined Calvin at Strasbourg and noxt year went 
with him to Geneva. As Principal of tho College of Geneva ho was 
for a time among tho moro important of Calvin’s fellow-workers. 
Divergence of opinion between him and tho Master made itself felt 
quickly : Castelhon left Geneva and, in 1514, settled at Basle. There 
followed years of struggle with poverty and of literary and scholarly 
labour. CoeMlion’s growing reputation secured him, in 1654, the 
post of reader in Greek at the University of Basle. He was already 
Well known and influential. His Latin Bible, with its remarkable 
preface, had been published in 1K>1. But he must havo been better 
known as tho author of tho Dialogues Sacrfs * a work which seems 


a is possible concerning CaateUion's life, - 
" " a vi* tt tm cmvre- 


‘For m full Information as is poi 
Cuuwon’s superb monograph: 3. C. *a vie et son auvrt. 

• iHaUqi Sacri, latino gathet, ad linyvas twrtagut puerorvm /WndM , 1042 
IMS. CWcIhon’s translation of the Bible into French appeared in IMO. 
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to have been one of the most popular and widely used educational 
boohs of the sixteenth century. 1 

The Ik Hamiuns of Castellion appeared in Harch, 1554. The 
Latin was followed, a few weeks later, by a French version.* It 
was almost entirely CasteDion's own work, but he may have had 
helpers. Lelio Sorini * was a suspected accomplice ; and so were 
Martin Borrhee, professor at Basle, and Cunone. Yet the book was 
cot unfairly described as a ‘ farrago \ It began with a preface, 
addressed to the tolerant Hake of Wurtemberg, signed ‘ Mart inns 
Bellies but certainly written by Castellion. Tins preface forms by 
far the most important section of the book. It is followed by a 
long series of extracts from the works of other writers, ancient and 
modem, under the heading; * Sententiae ’. The writers quoted in 
favour of tolerance in religion include seme of the early Fathers, 
but are mostly of the sixteenth century and some of them were stIU 
living. Among then are Luther, Erasmus, Brens, Calvin, Sebastian 
Franck, Otto Brnnsfeld, one of the founders of botanical science,* 
Urbanus Rhegius, 1 Gaspar Hedion,* and Conrad Pelican, the great 
Hebraist, then living, old and honoured, at Zurich. The extracts 
signed ‘ Georges Klemberg ’, however, appear to be original contri- 
butions by a person unknown.’ The * Sententiae ’ are followed by 
an epilogue, signed ‘ Basile Hontfort ’, and, like the Preface, certainly 
written by Castellion.* 

Castellion’a case was cot seriously strengthened by the ‘Sen- 
tenti&e \ There was nothing to show how far these examples repre- 
sented the matured opinion of the writers. In cne cas-e, at least, it 
appeared that they did not. It was not even fair to quote from 


It wrr.t throsrb tw«;ty-e£h» ed.t*ons a ju anther's lifetime and ™ 
waited into nan; Un^^ares. (Baissoa.) 

~ 7 * I^**~ T eir ica *u fsiitlid : &t iscrriirij, ex el cn»i« 

j**™* ** oftxd*-* rtxlisrvre tan t-Vrxn la-i rKO/antl KT&JitX* 

■ at Maydeborp, bat was rrallj prated at Basle. 

-pv 1 ' tv' v* ** I an not deoeiTtd,* wrote Beaa to BaDiErw. * is 03 tie 
Treadi vrmcn appeared tad er the title : Trsidx da kert^vU, A 
^ a £ ® TO ** c*ndcii crxd.ire ares «r, r«*, 

* flvKrer, oxUxr, cxrioa y« » oierxa : 

*. jii* if- troshlei tS tra tJiU a Uru ri privcip evs 

rn£**tt X epulrj-,. ut trrr cfse n> w* cAose terfsftj** <t 

It WM i-obaUr p-Uished , t Lira : certain!; not at Boom aa it 

EOrt {l ~^ Fausto. 

. SlJiSi’Jte 3 * * **»* rrpsUi. ka for leamar. 

• Tv i ‘ *****»**» at Lcsebertr. Died 1S41- 

, -TvYZvlhl ^ at Strtiiort?. Died lSK. 

Uo*a* tvLTwT ^ j 07 001 ^* TC Davjd Joris. a notorious A=*- 

■»=. « Bui. Hu rf.«oH= 

"*?£? “ “"^=5 *» OuSdLcrf. out. 

•U=e,te>*, rfttlt . B ^ fcKi>a!oe5 . TOOl;!tor (B=i«=.) 
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Luther's Von n'cldicl^r Vbrrleyt without re/erence to the later 
change in his views. 1 To quote an ambiguous remark of Calvin's 
was merely absurd. All that was proved was that a number of 
Protestant divines of weight had at one time or another and 
in one sense or another declared for toleration Calvin could 
not claim to represent the whole body of learned opinion on the 
subject. 

In his preface and in his epilogue to the De Ilaereticu, Castellion 
stated his views and his argument fully and eloquently. Very soon 
after its publication he must have got to work on a direct answer 
to Calvin’s Defentio, The Contra ItMlum Cajnni was written ia 
the course of 1554. But Castellion was unable to secure its publica- 
tion; and it was not actually published until 1G12 The authorities 
of Basle were not prepared to take any action against him , but 
neither would they risk an open and nbsolute breach with Geneva. 
There is really little in the Contra Ubettum that is not in the De Iloere - 
licit; but in determining the nature of Castelhon's views the two 


must he considered together. 

The preface of the Ik Ilaereticu addressed to the Duke of Wiirtera- 
berg opens with an allegory. Suppose, Pnnce, Castellion asks the 
Duke, that you had left your people, telling them that some day you 
would suddenly return and enjoining them to prepare themselves 
white robes against your coming ; what would you do if, on your 
return, you found that they bad paid no heed to your injunction, 
but had fallen to debating among themselves where you had gone 
and whether you would return on foot or on horseback, snth P°“P 
or without pomp T And suppose you found that they bad debated 
these questions not with words only but with fists and with swords 1 
And what if those few among them who bad obeyed your common 
and got themselves white robes, bad been persecuted and P u 
death by the others I Yet more, what if these wretches pretended 
that all they had done waa done by your commandment r woum 
you not then judge them worthy of pitiless punishment » . 

Lengthy and argumentative explanation of the allegory • 

In 1551, in the preface to his Latin B.bte, Castellion ^already 
stated bis most fundamental contention. The very fact that men 
have, century after century, disputed and disagreed over rv 
and predestination, over heaven and bell, over the nature o 
and of the Trinity and other such obscure matters, and that no agree 
taent has yet been reached, proves that none can be. 0 
agreement or conclusion upon such questions necessary • 

fl«j i. hiou.lt veiled in ob, curtly, but hi. conuMudments », o _* 
fflen should do and should not do are clear. In e p 

1 About this, Bcia is not unjustly indignant. Ho ■**“*■ wt^i ^ 
Mcerpl* from Brenr m the most troublesome °f the opinio 1 
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find all tie certainties we need. It is enough to know that Christ 
was the Son of God and that His precepts are divine. 

‘ Oa djrpsie, nan pas it Is vose jar lsqaelle on pmsse tiler i Ctrist, qu! «t it 

ecKTSTK roue tk ; xasis(ieretatetc5ced?Cinrt, assToir. c«u fl ert mjmte=*rl, 

qne c’est qn'il It;*., ccnnmeat J est tssis a i» jiritre da Pern, co-men! flwtn 
itk le Pere. Item d* U Truuti. de Is predestination, da frv?r aitstre, de K*a, 
des Angea. de V flat dm tries sprfes c*‘ te Tie el antres feemblsbl^a chores, its:jutIIeB 
oe ton! rrsrdcmert nk-essures d'etre couuues pour tcqnerir sslat par lot eC ne 
prevent ansi etre conunes ti prreueremeut nons n’aTcus Is cores par el neL 
. . . I*sqneD« cbosea aussi. recore qn'eUes l a s sre t entendn**, ne rmimil 
point I"hom»e neHlrer.* 1 * lie doctrine cl true pieir,’ te added.* 4 is ttst cl 
lore lor oar en*m«5 and cl doing jrtwi to tboer who do ns wrong, that cl Lurure 
and tiurrt after righteousness. Tte»e and met He precept* are dear and cer- 
tain lor ts, even though we remain ignorant on all these otter chsrurt points* 

Christ’s co mma nd m ent to men was that they should seek peace 
and ensue it and live together in love. It is rsHdent to know this, 
if we live accordingly. 

What, then, is this * heresy * men talk of so glibly and wonld hsvr 
suppressed by the rword ? Hardly one of all the numberless sects 
that now exists but denounces ail others ss heretical A man is 
orthodox in one city and heretic in another : and if you would travel 
and remain orthodox you must change your religion like your money. 
Only one conclusion is possible, 4 que nous estimons heretSquea ton* 
ceux qui ne a’accordent avec nous ea notre opinion \* Calvin asserts 
that the validity of his system is incontrovertible and that all others 
«e m error. But every sect says the same thing. Who made Calvin 
a judge over us all ! * If all be so clear to him, let him at least ham 
pataente and allow us time to reach his conclusions. The real here- 
to, the real rebels against the Church, are the doers of evil, such as 
are mammon worshippers and persecutors. 

From aD these considerations, Castettion argues, it is clear that 
f caa i C5 ^J' be demanded from any man than that he should 
taititully endttvour to understand the Word of God and to follow 
V* , JS “credible that the God revealed in the Gospels should 
•S5 ? «aa to aay : * 4 1 do cot believe that mm 

t v * be baptised tiB t_-y caa give reason for the faith that is in 
X aVrl 1 “? **?=S °y ««®we»e is this matter lest, bv so doing, 

* ■ ^ or ^ ~’ 2S ' be saved by my own faith and cot by the 

I® 13 * Fp^ 12, W. E «* p«phr»a. iis 

i=petr of • •* So : *° lb ' blwpherej aad hxrX* 

oJwjrf tVCJn-ia ScbfcJJ 1 *" 091 ** **&&*** «“ 

It^T 1 C 01 "'*. «•*. 1C12 (231 

. -ir , L - «** »». pp, 2«, 25. 

- , * l0c laciuat otune« *-ct*e_ T>,-u rv'n— « , , , . _ 
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faith of another.’ If Christ Himself were present and condemned 
that man to the fire, ’ <^ui cat cc qui n'aura Christ pour un Satan 1 ’ 
Would not anyone suppose that Christ and Moloch were one 1 1 Does 
or does not Scrvetus, CaateHion asks, believe what he says 1 If you 
kill him because he says what he truly thinks, you kill him for the 
truth; for truth consists in saying what one believes even though 
one be ia trror. Or do you kill him because he believes sol But 
teach him then to believo otherwise ! Or show us where it is in the 
Scriptures that we aro bidden kill those who think wrongly. Religion 
does not consist in ceremonies nor in beliefs concerning things beyond 
human understanding * Righteousness and salvation are independent 
of all such things. To Calvin’s argument from Deuteronomy, Castel- 
Iwn’s answer was that by the advent of Cbnst the whole human 
outlook has been changed. The Messiah has come and it is He who 
is our lawgiver.* Are we nevet to escape from the shades of the 
Law into the light of the Gospel 1 

Castellion argues, also, that persecution is futile; though he 
lays little stress on the assertion. Yet it is true, he maintained, that 
the sword of the magistrate cannot touch men’s souls and that religion 
will be free whether we will or no. Killing a man is not defending 
a doctrine : it is merely killing a man. One docs not maintain one s 
faith by burning another but rather by being burned for it oneself. 
He admitted, however, that persons who deny the Resurrection and 
the immortality of the soul and those also who refuse to recognize 
any human authority, may justly be forbidden by the magistrate 
to teach their doctrines and punished, though not with death, if they 
persist in doing so. 

It ha*, of course, been said that Castellion’a thought is astonish- 
ingly modern. ‘ Modern ’ it may bo called, but there is no cause for 
astonishment. Coatcilion was but one of many in the sixteenth 
Century, That his practical conclusion in favour of religious tolera- 
tion has been accepted by the modem world is in itself of little or no 
significance. That conclusion has been reached by many roads. In 
any case a man’s thought is only very partially expressed by tus 
conclusion : it consists essentially in the process by which the con- 
clusion is reached. But it is true that Castellion’a argumentation 
is to a great extent such ns might be used nowadays. It mig , a so, 
be said that Castellion is * modem ’ in respect of a certain lo0se “ e *® 
and vagueness in conception and in reasoning and in nis evi 
sentimentalism. ... , ,„i., 

A certain connection plainly exists between Castellion a 6 

*3’. dn II., cd. 1013. p 31. 

■ ‘ Xjl.™ j„ m ,™,t U B L,k!or no»ta, ciiju. L. gi Jo oUdirc ' “l““" ’ 

lontra hb„ c] JC12 (135) 
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Kid that of the mystics of his oto day. He might hare said, mth 
Christian EntfeUen, that builders til theological systems are as the 
builders of the Totter of BabeL He might almost have said tni 
Sebastian Franci : ‘ Let everyone tveigh and test Scripture to tee 
how it fits his own heart. If it be against his conscience and the 
Word within his own soul, then let him be sure he has not found the 
ri»ht meaning.’ 1 He might almost have agreed with Caspar Schwenck- 
feld that the once visible Chnrch had become invisible. But he was 
not a mystic and he made no such drastic assertions. He was an 
intellectual sentimentalist. 

The weak points in Castellion’a presentation of the matter were 
fairly obvious and did not escape Beza. The gist of his teaching y 
in two assertions. He asserted, m the first place, that all theological 
systems alike were of doubtful validity Since such systems ate 
many, all, therefore, are probably erroneous. On this ground alone 
religious persecution is absurd. Furthermore, this being eo, it cannot 
be conceived that God should require more from any man than that 
he should do his best to find truth- On this ground, it is declared, 
persecution is not only absurd but wicked Secondly, Castellion de- 
clared that Christ, the Son of God, had taught a law of love as the lawol 
human life : and on thi3 ground also religious persecution is wicked. 
But it may be said that the first of these lines of argument proves too 
much, while the second proves nothing Castellion, it seems, was 
prepared to discard the Old Testament when it did not fit his own 
heart. Vet he neither denies its inspiration nor attempts to define m 
what seme it is inspired. He declares that men should believe that 
Christ was the ‘ Son of God ’ ; and yet, on his own showing, as Beza 
pointed out,* this phia«e has no assignable meaning. The gospel of 
love, as he conceives it, eeems to him divine in origin : it would have 
been hard for him to Bay why, nor does he attempt to do so- He 
comes near to saying : 1 The Old Testament is irrelevant and much 
of the New Testament is speculative : we have really nothing to go 
on bnt the record of Christ’s life and words in the Gospels.’ But he 
does not say this ; everything is left indistinct. To say that there 
was no such thing as heresy came, at least, very near to saying that 
man knows nothing for certain and that Christ had merely laid down 
a moral law of life, for the validity of which there could be no guarantee 
hut in experience. Castellion, sincere believer as he undoubtedly 
was, does not seem to have teen how fine was the line that divided 
him from the pure sceptics. 

To Beta, at least, that line was to fine as to be practically _uon- 
existent. His answer to the De Haerttici* of Ca: telLon was published 

* (153J >. Quoted by R. JL Jones m Spiritual Refomert »» A* 

a%l 1 1 tV Cnlunt*' p. 

‘Bex* : Di 1/smt.ru, p. 72 0 f French version. 
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in September, ItSJ. It was written in Latin ; but a French trans- 
lation by Nicolas Colladon, one o! the Genevan pastors who had 
eabscribed the Zk/cniio, appeared m 1LC0 Theodore d e Bpsze bad 
been bom of good family at Vezelai in 1519 He had studied law at 
Organs and Bourgcs and practised it in Fans. In 1518 h c had joined 
Calvin at Geneva and was now teaching Greek in the University 0 i 
Lausanne. Of all Calvin's personal disciples he was the most able 
and the most influential, and on his master’s death, in 15C4, he 
succeeded to the throne in Geneva, so far as to such a throne there 
could be any succession. Of all his writings his De IhertUm was 
the most widely known and the most important, excepting, perhaps, 

his life of Calvin. 

The De llaereticU of Beza 1 is at once a supplement to Calvin’s 
Dtfmrio and a direct answer to Castellion Just because it answers 
Ga^tclf'on point by point and because its statement of Calvin’s case 
is fuller than Calvin’a own. it is perhaps the more important of the 
T* 0 V ^ bad really little to add to what Calvin had said already. 
To the main assertions of Castellion, Beza made very definite answers. 
He saw quite clearly what was the most dangerous of them all. 1 If 
we must put up/ he had written to Bullmger, * with what this impious 
b*? vomited forth in his preface, what remains to us intact of 
the Christian religion T . . . We must wait for another revelation,’ * 
«e uses almost the same expressions in his book.* Castelhon’s 
Assertions amount, he argues, to a declaration that there has 
wen in efleet no revelation at all. It is merely absurd to say 
that we believe in Christ as the Son of God and yet to say that His 
nation to God cannot be known. If nothing can be known concerning 
the Trinity, we cannot know Christ as God, ‘ Que reste-t-il done, 
einon que tout demeure en suspense 1 . . . II faut certes que^ la 
triigion Chxestienne a’en aille du tout bas et soit reaversfce jusqu’au 
pied des fondraente.’ 4 If Castellion’# view be accepted, no founda- 
tion remains on which to rest belief in the validity of Chnst’a moral 
teaching, q^ere vete f ew j n the sixteenth century who would riot 
Mve thought that in this Beza was merely stating what waa obviously 


Absurd also is it, Beza declates, to say that the law of love forbids 
the punishment of heretics, since, if that he so, it forbids equally the 
F Q jUahment of thieves. On this point he has nothing to add to what 
elvin had said. But he makes sport with Castelhon’s * white robes 
‘The full title it M follow, . j)t haeretUu a civ.lt nrfslratu punienda 
vhtrM Martini Belli farragintm el nwonm /wUmtCtmn wefam, 
Vtztlio avetore. The IVench version beets the title : Tra*d at 
aH t iortii du wajulral en la rwmlwn dti hlrltypus et da «oy« <* V proclder. 

• W ftre h 20, 1654. Quoted by Bulsson. 

. nj Ua ^ttKi», ». 63, ed, 16M. 

^rtnch version, ed. 1660, p 100. In the Latin ed , 1564, p. 68. 
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What, then, are they, these white robes and wherein consists their 
whiteness I Without faith there 13 ho virtue in man and his every 
act is Sinful. What is the faith of the wearere of the white lobes of 
Beilins 1 Mere belief in God is not sufficient : pagans and devils 
believe in God. The faith that saves involves belie! in the whole 
body of revealed doctnne : and in the slew of Belbus there is no 
such thing. He believes in a whiteness that has no existence. 

Beta, like Calvin, proceeds to derive the duty of the magistrate 
to punish heretics from the nature and end of political society. 

‘The main end of human society,' he declares, * is that God be honoured u 
He ihould be. Now the Magistrate u set as guard and governor oi thin society. 
. . . And though it be hts duty, so far as in him lies, to take order that no 
discord arise among hia subjects, yet, since the chief and ultirftate cod of human 
society is pot that men should live together m peace, but that, living in peace, 
they should serve God, it is the function of the Magistrate to risk ^cvefl this out- 
ward peace (if ro otherwise may it be done) in order to secure and maintain in 
t f j the tnje Mn ic ® °* G°d >U its punty. . . . And it U impossible that he 
ahould so preserve and maintain religion unless he suppress by the power of the 
•word those who obstinately contemn it and form sects. It remains then to aay 
that those who would that the Jlagistrate should not concern himself with rth- 
K !^‘ u .f v 0t “demand what « the true end of human society Or else 
pretend that they do not.* * 


H 13 conclusion as to the duty of magistrates is clearly stated. 

,,JT out f[ oU c * Wt* qjrfl eat besom pour U tranquillity de TEglise. lw 
WMH- irJS?*?? P* rt , ou ® hiovens a rencontre do l'audace et mahgrutfc 

**"?**• d « bWtiquw. bref dc too. enaenuee, tantlaPamle que 
** prvchrurs dicefle et toutc U discipline eccleeiastique.* • 

tba V^ Vraa duty of the Magistrate to strike with the 
A enc ? 1 , e3 . 0 ^.' ^lesiastical discipline ’ was to be a little more 
1CI . , at ) 9 a vm ,’.^ a Dtftnaio, had been, But from the Calvin* 
•i F 011 ? Vlew ^bta conclusion could not be escaped : rebels against 
we otsetpune were in the same category as heretics proper. For the 
t . f conclusion is the same as Calvin’s ; though bis statement 
if a ~lv!l e f ex P^ c 't **>d uncompromising- Heresy, he declares, 
cummi«^ a !r,v U, »i aUSt n . eed * be greatest of crimes. * It is a crime 
than «nv n.l ^ ^ against God and is more dangerous to society 
J tier form of lawlessness. It is far worse than parricide- 

komtop ft ill* nussi l'hlr&ie, e’est A dire qu'oO 

0U,tln * dt la d « do U &**&* 
map On 00 rK ^ dmfecier mesme lea autrw, qud 

•i on vcmlwt u ^’ aj 5**°“** P J ’i* outr^gcui ullcment ccrte* «P* 

pojuiqo’iw Peatt tremr^ #eIoa t* grandeur du crime, il ne me vrrnbf 

Wcr tonnentc ormpoadaat A l'enormit* d’nn tel forfait-' » 

' F ' 1 15S *‘ «• ls « French M . 
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''' lo ™ M k3ve 11 ,te BiEu,Mte 

. . r .iw ‘ * “» “• ° bl «« ™ KH» brnic 

7 * n 11 m " e “ n " eW ou malhmrt* qu'il. ne nwnent i attenter T 1 « 

wonMd,^ te V? Z? BU M M,tiaI! J r in th * right. lew, nowadays, 
to what ™ “i^ 0 “7“« 8 °- 11 wouJ J ^ well to be clear as 

£ whil r , hy hcmg in the nght There is certainly a sense 
“ ? awLSJT ai i d n Be f n „ WCr ° DOt WTOns ‘ % 8aw in tho doctrines 
y. /p 1 .,, n ^“s^llion a solvent of all religious systems ot 
Xi.V V ° V I n0W ' 1 that * whcthcr for P>od or evil, the 
M tt , wfloIc involved rather dissolution thnn constnic- 
'7 at happening in tho sixteenth century was a dismte- 
7* 0 . , Christian system of ideas, which every effort at recon- 

on tended to aggravate. Calvin and Bexa were conscious, as 
weir language shows, of an abyss opening at their feet They were 
- I T° nR , m t hinking that if no new authority could be set up to 
_i. l of the old, nothing could arrest that disintegration 

». r *“ e Multiplication of sects and tho open denial of dogma 
f0 P nj1 ' W M visibly proceeding. Unless Protestantism could 
together tho battle would be lost ; and lost more com- 
P c iy for Protestantism than for Romanism. The only remedy 
trl acceptance of the Institute as a sufficient and incon- 

ertiblo explanation of tho content of Revelation, and a universal 
to the Calvinistic discipline. Freedom of thought and 
pecen had become the enemy as much for Colvin as for the Fope. 

a rising flood of denial and ol scepticism that Calvin 
»v . ^ alike, stiffened every muscle and hardened their hearts. 

«!oer Calvin nor the Pope was wholly unjustified in thinking that 
044 was ®t stake was Christianity itself. 


f 4. AFTERMATH 

In spite of Calvin's efforts to induco the authorities of Basle to 
e action against him, Castcllion retained till his death, in 1563, 
>n tho University. Though he had been unable to secure 
P) 3 nation for tho Contra hbeUum Cofvtnt, ho was not even silenced, 
dtJn? >n ^ UC ^ 40 eI P ou nd and propagate his views. In his De arte 
h . stated his fundamental assertion more clearly than ever 

arguing that all theological systems are evidently open to 
°n t and that in tho free uso of reason we have alone the means of 
waving at truth. In his Four Dialogues, published only in 1578, 

• a* 5 * l8 £°' P- 312 - Mb., p. 428 

neT '^Portion only of this work was printed in 1678 As s wholo it has 
° ecn published and exists only In manuscript at Basle 
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He attacked the essentials of Calvinistic theology, arguing in support 
of free will, the necessary conformity of God’s determinations with 
human justice and the possibility of salvation for all. In 1562 was 
published his Conseil d la France desolee It was an appeal to both 
sides in a civil war which Castellion seems, naively, to have imagined 
had originated m mere religious dissension. The miseries of France, 
he declared, are due to the fact that Catholics and Protestants alike 


think it their duty to use force to compel others to accept their opinions : 
as though, when a sick man refuses food, one should 6tuff it by force 
down his throat. Both alike are behaving absurdly and trying to do 
what is impossible. The futility of such efforts is manifest: the 
Protestants of France have been persecuted for many years, yet now 
they are strong enough to wage war Catholics and Protestants 
both profess belief in the Scriptures as the Word of God ; yet they 
kill those who only desire to know and obey the Scriptures. Between 
them they will nun France, but that is all they can do. There is only 
one remedy • to allow every one who believes in Christ ‘ de servir 
Lieu selon la foi non d’autrm mats la leur ’. 

Nearly all France, thirty years later, was beginning to come to the 
same practical conclusion ; but for the moment, of course, France 
paid no heed to Castellion. Yet he seems to have had adherents at 
Lyon and even at Pans, as he had at Berne and at Frankfort. After 
1554 he was in correspondence with many scattered people, not only 
m Germany, Switzerland and France, but in the Netherlands and even 
in England and Spam 1 Two years after Castelhon’s death there was 
published, in 1565, the remarkable book entitled SlraUyermtum 
t\ author signed himself Jacobus Acontius Tndentinus : 

his Italian name was Giacomo Contio Acontius was in no sense an 
ecclesiastic or professed theologian He was a military engineer, 
w o a served under Pescara at Milan and been employed by Elizabeth 
m England In 1501-2 he was at Basle. His boo’ is by far the 
strongest and most original that was written in support of Castellion’* 
views during the sixteenth century. 

While at Basle Acontius may well have fallen under Castellion’* 
jwraonai influence in any case he reproduces much that is in Castel- 
/\71 'u T^i Ut k' s P°' m ^ °* 'dew is his own and he makes points 
10 f n ^ not. make. He had had, no doubt, experience of 
flf mL o-i,' 5 i men * is precisely one of the most disabling lacks 

entlv ^effy in their studies. His experience had, appar- 

a doop 1 7 >; ncw * hjm that, whatever man’s heart may be, bis head is 
__.i i ° *~atan, anxious above all to promote discord, hatred 
ce among men, finds in men’s religion the eftest way of 
| Sr* Biiimon : Ca.'!tUum, n « tmrrt 
1017 or n , °* P? rt l* 5 *' tiook (Books I -IV) to publ.d>«l c 

’ th a r«^tory L»er addressed to Fairfax and Cromwell 
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doing *o. The most effective of his wiles consists in persuading men 
to persecute ami kill each other for differences of religious opinion. 
And this he finds it easy to do : for the root of the c\ il is m man 
himself. To make out what is true, great patience and careful inquiry 
are necessary : actually, men form opinions hastily and with little 
or no inquiry at all. Men come to conclusions without knowing how ; 
and they flatter themselves that their judgements are due to reason 
or even to divine guidance. * Most men suppose that they are led 
by the Word and the Spirit to think as they do in matters of religion / 1 
whereas they are really guided l>y tradition or by some man’s learning 
or merely by the opinion of the mass of those about them One 
doctnne they wave aside, without inquiry, because it is new . for 
they hate novelties. Another they condemn off-hand os an old error, 
oft confuted, without pausing to ask whether it he on old truth ill 
defended. Not only so, but men are angered by contradiction and 
resent whatever throws doubt on their opinions they cannot bear 
to think that their judgements may be wrong. 


’When a man $» eoncinc«l of anythin*, he cannot but l>o astonished that 
lher« should V« anyone who cannot wv what he »rc* , and unions, as soon as ho 
h*« indicated hi* reasons, hi* opposite auocumb to them, ho falls into a j>a*aion, 
*« though it wrro evident that thia refusal to b« convinced came of mere per- 
vetvnru and oUtinacy ; and ao it it odd* that he fall to reproach and railing 

Such, according to Acontius, is the psychological foundation of 
Satan's strategy. 


' If you hear uttered any Impious doctrine, what i. it that Satan wiH ' 
to you 1 ]{« will endeavour lint, perhaps, to induce you to approve the ‘ rc*y. 
Cut if h 8 find the door* that way closed • •* O abominable » ickednens ( W*tu 
try ; “ thu wretch «Wnr. that the earth ahould callow him up or J Bra! irom 
heavm consume him t ” ' And. tlnre no fife dc*cend« t rom Heave , 
persuade you, if ho can, to act the heretio in earthly fire 


Now there may be, says Acontius, beliefs that ore occcwuy 
salvation, but certainly there nro very few. The mass of tIieo ' 
doctrine is mere speculation and that which is mere y spe * 
is vain. If a doctrine has no relation to men’s life on earth n 
nothing for conduct, it is a thing indifferent and valueless, 
controversy about such matters tho better . it is the Devi 

. Even if a man be convicted of heresy in the highest degree ' 

» Ho reason fot interference by the secular magistrate ac j 

should bo excommunicated, that is expelled from , 

that ‘ with signs rather of sorrow than of any anger or h r • 
ference by tho secular magistrate in religious controversies ? 

* ?j raJ/ S'iwfu>n Stit'inuc, Boot. I. , ' » *jh_ pprt'ain plirasea, 

lb , life H, p P , 50 , St. The translation »* free and omit* certain P 
hut 1* substantially comet. 
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Juoe nothing but evil and is radically absurd. It can crbr mean, 
pnctitally, Wo thins : that such controversies -wtS be deddei by 
force ani secondly, list they wiB be decided by the mere mass d 
opinion. 4 IVbervver « become? a eastern to decide veEgSous con- 
troversies by tie swcr&, there, 'whoever shall oppose tie dcctrine, 
r.nV» os wrung, that is cuneraBy accepted, ■will be accounted a beret re 
and , ' r ist^ver texts or arguments be msy bring forward, con* bet 
tie hangman shall answer him.* 1 The idea that tie xasjpstratfcshccB 
maintain true religion by force is wholly preposterous- It b admitted, 
AecutiuS argues, that tie Hagistrst* cannot o! bis own autiwhy 
decide wist b heresy. It b admitted, also, that be is as a rule qtSle 
incompetent to judge in mri matters. It is said that be must art 
on tie judgement of tie Church. Of wist Church ? There are many 
Churches, all claiming tib right of judgement. The magistrate, tbm, 
before be can act at all, must decide between the claizs e5 tie Churches. 
But if be be incompetent to judge a charge of heresy, bow can be be 
competent to judge between tie Churches * * Tie very zenith of aim * 
dity is reached when the magistrate interferes, not to punish, but to 
feme men to recant their supposed errors : for then be is merely forcing 
hb subjects to teB lies. 

This last apparently conclusive argument could be and was 
answered in three ways. It could be answered, as it war by tie 
Catholics, by asserting tie existence of an inspired authority c= 
earth. It could be answered, as it was by tie Calvinists, by asserting 
that tie wbcl? meaning of tie Scriptures bad been demonstrated and 
made undeniable. And it could be answered, cr rather it could be 
evaded, as it was by Hobbes, by assertinj; that heresy meant cudy 
wist tie secular sovereign cios.?"to mate it mean- 


Acontrus goes oa to conclude in favour of absolute freedom in 
religion. The search for truth must needs betdn with doubt and tie 
road to truth lies through free discussion and inguiry. If freedom be 
t5tAv.-y_.ed truth w21 be found and will prevail.* If the rword of 
Ue^mariitrate be brought into tie discussion, it is not true p£p<xt 
i ^ut klnrdom of Satan. 

p e tool C f Aeon tins wts isolated though ruminant, but from 
2Zs* much trouble was caused to orthodox Calvinists by tie 

JoeaUy, cl what Bma called * beHianism *. At Hontbelisri, 
<r * i c =- e *‘ r o^mg, « Fare! put it in 1555, ‘castab 
jnmser tout 1- wuv ’ For the most part tie aliments cr disdj&s 


» rb_ p. in- 
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of Cad ell ton wore more or less completely silenced, though there u 
some evidence that they wrote when they could not publish One 
inch writing, printed only in modem tunes, 1 lays down that Protes- 
tantism will fall into self-contradiction if jt endeavours to maintain 
unity in doctrine hy force 1 

But towards 1570, in the Gnsona and in the Italian Alps,* a 
strong party openly maintaining Castellion’s view# wa# headed by 
Gsntner of Coirc and caused much disturbance 4 Oantncr’e tcitbook 
ol arguments was the Ik Ilaenhcn of Castelhon his opponent, 
Eglinus, relied on that of Beta. In 1573 Fastor Bartolomeo Silvio 
produced a treatise to show that civil magistrates should not deal 
with religious error. 1 Par more important was the work of another 
Italian, Mino Cclsi, publisher! at Basic in 1577.* Cclsi's book was an 
armoury of arguments for toleration drawn from the writings of 
Costeihon, from the 6Wryrfrt<Jfum jmd from the French Exhortation 
aux PrituXt tt Sriqnrurt du nmirif pnre da Iloi 1 It is full of cita- 
tions and little more than a compilation. But the l>ook abowwl 
dearly that Costcllion and Acontius had not written in vain 

Gssfeflton was not a prophet in his Own country. There is nothing 
to show that his writings had R oy influence among the Politiquea of 
France, whose point ol view, in fact, was very different from his 
But of the importance of hin influence in connection with the Armm- 
ianism of Holland there is no doubt. From about 1580 there wm 
increasing protest and revolt in the rebel cities of the Netherlands 
against the effort* of the Calvinist party to establish their discipline 
and consistory government. A party developed which asse 
freedom of the will against Calvm’a predestination and a °P 
Cwtelhon’e views as to the wickedness and absurdity of rcligio 
persecution. Th« prophet o! this part/, Irom lt"0 to k» . df™ 
in I6M, sens DitcV Volckcnttoon Coomheit He » » fiSES 
it seems, o( Casteilion and ol Sebastian Franck, perhaps also o' 
ScimmcHcld. His reiipous belie!* resembled those of Franck sntl 
Schnencklcid ; but bis views on the question of toleration s 


n. MS. Is headed . A lr*wui feararti »»»«» *".-• 
It ha. correction, in the hen'laciUnS ol Curiono. It I r 


/ipofagia pro St , •Srr- 

ol Curiono. ' 

Italian ,n -M «o.n.h,n B 

region before the death ot Scnrrtu* 

*An account of thU interesting affair i* given hy X> 

‘ Ilia treatise «u published In l 502 , if earlier .. 

. ‘ Under the title , In UaertUU comm** Another 

to* uUimo nrplicio affici non dtbtr*. aprrtt dtm^tranr. 
appeared In 1684, --.a -54-30, to Etienne 

„ ' IMI. Often attributed, though without sufCcfent 

p **quler, 
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tinguishable from those of Castelbon. Actively, both by speech and 
writing, he laboured in the cause of religious freedom- He wrote two 
treatises on the question, both of which were published only after his 
death, in 1591 and in 1593 1 In 15S9 he began, at least, the conver- 
sion to his views of the famous Jacobus Arminius. 

Anmnius (Jacob Hermanns), bom in 1560, had become a pastor 
at Amsterdam in 1583. Called upon in the following year to refute 
the heretical Coomhert, he had accepted the task and, as a result, wa3 
half converted by the heretic. In the last ten years of the century 
Coomhert’s views spread steadily. Later, Arminius, as a professor 
in the University of Leyden, was, owing to his reputation for teaming 
and the fame of his long controversy with his colleague, Franz Gomar, 
to give his name to a movement which was strong before he identified 
hims elf with it. How much the influence of Castelbon counted for 
in this movement of opinion is evidenced by the fact that, as it gathered 
strength, his works were republished in Holland and translated into 
Dutch. Complete editions of his writings, including the hitherto 
unpublished Contra libellum Cal vim, were printed in Latin and in 
Dutch in 1611-12.* The Remonstrance addressed by the Axminians 
to the Estates of Holland and Friesland in 1610 is almost pure * Bel- 
lianistn \ A provincial synod held at Delft in 1619 denounced Castel- 
bon as the real founder of Armmianism. To such a title he seems 1 
certainly to have a better claim than has Arminius. It must be noted 
that, in spite of the Synod of Dort (1618-1619), which witnessed the 
last real triumph of an expiring Calvinistic theocracy in the Nether- 
lands, the Armimans had, by 1630, secured freedom at least for them- 
selve3. All this belongs to the seventeenth century and cannot be 
ealt with here. But it may be pointed out that, in that centuiy, 
e Annimanism of Holland became an important factor in the mental 
conflicts of Engird. The straight line from Castelbon through 
con lus to Coomhert, Arminius and Simon Episcopius, may be said 
to end m England. 


raAf Good,. 1591, ud fro- 

prt!«e E “ ,r " r - 1593. Coomhm lad -rittta ■ 

in. .. t. i* 10 ? c * Casl^Uicn’g Four Dialogues, published in 1550. 
o! C.1™ Arai ““ i “’ "P™1«1 th. [x/nui, 



CHAPTER VI 

THE BREAK FROM CALVIN 


SI. THE BEKEXNTMS OF MAGDEBURG 

U l* to tho year 1550 Lutherans and Calvinists olito preached 
with rather singular consistency a doctnno of non-resistanco 
to the powers that he No ono ever Mid that man must bo 
obeyed rather than God ; but ever)’ ono said thnt, though disobedience 
might bo obligatory, active rrsistnnco was always wrong. Revolt 
against this doctnno began not with Calvinists but with Lutherans. 

It is unfortunate that Luther did not live to see tho battlo of 
Muhlbcrg. It would bo pleasant and instructive to know what lino 
he would have taken in the circumstances that followed. Up to 1547 
Lutherans, at least in northern Germany, had been under no serious 
pressure The Lutheran Fnnces had dcsjioiled tho Church with 
impunity. It seemed, in 1517, that the day of reckoning had como ; 
®nd the hearts of the Princes {ailed them. Tho position Charles y 
had established did, indeed, begin to crumble immediately after his 
victory. IIis apparent dominance was utterly illusory. Rut for some 
three years after tho issue of tho Interim in May, 1518, it seemed 
that all Protestant Germany might bo compelled definitively to accept 
tho edict. For tho Protestantism of southern Germany its effects 
were, in fact, almost ruinous. Some hundreds of local leaders, minis' 
tors and divines, men of merely local importance or men of European 
fame, hko Brcnz and Buccr, Osiandcr of Nuraborg and Blarer of 
Constance, wero driven into cxilo. It had, so far, been easy an 
natural for Lutherans to teach and to bcliovo that forcible resistance 
to impious rulers was never justified. It was far harder to c ievo 
that now. Under tho new circumstances tho Lutherans of Ocrma y 
began to repudiate tho non-rcsistanco doctrino of Luther, jus as, 
fctlo later, tho Knoxian Calvinists repudiated Ca vin. Luther him- 
self had indeed asserted a right for tho Princes of tho Empire 
the Emperor for tho aako of tho Gospel. But that right was vested 
“toy tho Princes and derived from their peculiar position in trn 
German Reich. Tho assertion had become useless ; for tho rrinc , 
it seemed, wero broken reeds. A now doctrine, a doctrino o 
nght of rebellion, was needed. It was duly produced at Magdecurg. 
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The city of Magdeburg had obstinately refused to accept the 
Interim. Placed under the ban of the Empire, it teas threatened 
■with attack from various quartern. Between May, IMS, and April, 
1550, there were published at Magdeburg more than a hundred pamph- 
lets and treatises in defence of the city’s attitude. These literary 
efforts appear to have culminated in the publication on April 13, 
1550, of a tract that seems nowadays to be little known, 1 but is of 
real significance and importance in the evolution of Protestant political 
thought. It was entitled : BtJxnrJnu UrJemcte urd Yermar.vnq irr 
PJarrkam vr.d Prtdicer der C?iivihekm Krrchm ru ilccdtburg. The 
signature of Nidus von AmssdorS. presumably as principal author, 
was followed by the signatures of eight ministers of Magdeburg. In 
spite of its clumsiness of phrasing and in spite of much vagueness 
and confusion, the content of this tract is quite remarkable. To some 
extent it anticipates both Knox and Goodman and the Huguenot 
pamphlets -of the years after 1572. These anticipations merely illus- 
trate the law that si mil ar circumstances produce similar results. The 
importance of the Magdeburg treatise consists not so much in them 
or in its posable positive connection with the French Du Droit da 
Magistrals, as in the fact that it seems to be the first formal enuncia- 
tion of a theory of rightful forcible resistance by any Protestants 
wbo can be called orthodox.* 

Tie authors of the Behmntnis began with the usual declaration. 
Subjecis are bound by the command of God to obey their rulers. It 
is just, they point out, because the subject is bound to obedience 
only by the co mm and of God, that he is bound to disobey orders 
that are contrary to God’s law.* One must not render to C*esar 
Tf V* 5 S ' Autiorit y to command is derived only from God. 
If, therefore, the ruler try to abolish true religion he cannot be 
held to be acting with any authority at alL So much was being 
yeiy generally asserted and had been very definitely asserted by 
Melanchthon. 


But the authors of the Magdeburg treatise go much further. They 
arpie t~at mere passive resistance to a ruler seeking to destroy true 
religion is not suSdent to satisfy God. In that case the subject u 
1 w ^ itT S* X ' ^ »» Kanpfe /w «z*n WaWimw. F. H d*e. 

rl by F- W. Ho2=an aad Kathsinm. 

to tbr rLn-?,? w * TLtlai <U Fn w sm IX refcrtd 

p-UjVj . v j =?v*-bu u a revised and aaraerted vrr'iM of a treati* 
m 5 ‘‘50. I 1 ***»» rather probable that the refers'* 
SSSTi » I 1 Botla In fora a*d «*«*, hosier. the Ka^e- 
SLh^^t £rom *>* V™ 1 - S«daa epeaia cf a treat** 

SST4 ‘ t Sl b5 VVf a ^ 1550. «>* pv„ an ib^rart of its «»- 

-T" CAn^~, T U entitled Drr ton ilapldrurj itwbnV* 

ZZZ “ T't** Llti * to the paw- SerfM’a ifcatsaet re-'e» 
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bound to defend it * mit Lob und Leben For a ruler who attempts 
such a thing represents not God, but the devil 

It is impossible, they argued, to believe that Ood commands non- 
resistance in all cases To believe that, is to believe that in some 
cases God wills the maintenance of evil and commands disobedience 
to Himself. It can only be the devil who inspires men with such a 
belief. God, it is rather confusedly argued, gives authority for the 
sake of justice and truth. The very fact that nutbonty is given by 
God involves that the authority gi\ en is not unlimited. It is incredible 
tbst God has arranged so ill that all good order is left at the mercy 
of a ruler's caprice. A ruler who endens ours to destroy true religion 
is making war on God, as much as would be the case if he were 


attempting to abolish mamage 1 

The people of Magdeburg were not only concerned to justify their 
own resistance : they were anxious also to show that German Princes, 
so far from being bound to execute the Imperial ban against them, 
were bound to support them against the Emperor The * tlntcre 
Obrigkeit *, they declared, holds authority not merely from the 
Emperor but directly from God. In proof of this they refer to the 
hereditary character of the Princes and to the fact that the death of 
the Emperor did not in nny way affect the position and authority of a 
Prince. F.very Prince is bound to protect his own subjects against 
attempts to force upon them a false religion. All are bound to resist 
such attempts with all the force they have ; but the Prince is bound 
above all so to do. For God bas given him authority for just this 
purpose, thnt he may defend and maintain right doctrine and worship 
and the bodies and lives, the goods and the honour of his subjects 
From this it follows, they declare, that if the Hohc Obrigkeit attempts 
by force to destroy true relipon anywhere m his dominions, the who e 
Untere Obrigkeit is l>ound, not only to give him no help, but to ai 
the faithful against hitn. , „ , ,, 

The writers of the ffefomn fnis were almost wholly concerned wi 
thft justification of forcible resistance to an attempt to abolish 
religion '. But they went just a little further, though with canton 
ntd ambiguity. If, they declared, the Ilohc Obrigkeit 
by force unjustly to take from his subjects their lives or the^ liberty 
or their property, be oversteps the bounds of his authority Y 

rightfully by force bo resisted. For since God gives authority tw 
the take of justice, there can bo no authority to do such thing • 7 

add that, in this case, though resistance by force is i u ! , , 

» no duty to resist. If it be only one's own life « 
threatened, it may bo more truly Christian simply to 8U 


* HM.SubUshrffOT the defence of * recto o leto und Gtotee diena*, 
letea, gut und ehro Part II. 
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on mere life and property are not direct acts of war upon God as is an 
attack on true religion. In that latter case resistance by force is not 
merely justified ; it is obligatory. 

All the leading ideas expressed m this treatise are reproduced 
constantly in one form or another in Calvinist writings from 1558 
onwards. The notion that just because authority to command b given 
by God and can only be given by God, it cannot be conceived as 
unlimited, and the notion that God cannot have commanded non* 
resistance in all cases because in so doing He would contradict Hims elf, 
are the very roots of the * contracts ’ of the T in diciae. The assertion 
of a positive duty of resistance to attacks npon true rebgion is repeated 
and expanded by Enox. The assertion that there exists in Germany 
a magistracy which, though subordinate to the Emperor, yet derives 
authority direct from God and is therefore bound to maintain justice 
and true rebgion even aga i n s t the Emperor, is made, with the necessary 
modifications, for Scotland by Knox and for France by Hnguenot and 
by League writers. The Untere Obngkeit of the Magdeburg tract 
becomes the ‘ ofnciers du royaume ’ of the Du Droit, the ‘ regni pro- 
ceres ’of the r indiciae, the ‘ mirustri regm ’ of Boucher. But in saying 
this much I am not suggesting any causal connection. Even if the 
author of the Da Droit were consciously reproducing some of the 
contentions of the Jkkenntnis, he found there only what he was looking 
for. Knox may well have become acquainted with the Magdeburg 
tract during his sojourn at Frankfort or Geneva : it may be that this 
was the very book he gave to Maitland in 1564, with a reference to 
the bst of godly mini s ters who had subscribed it. 1 It ia possible that 
the reading of it helped him to his own change of view. Even so, to 
suggest that Knox wrote his AppeUalton as, in any appreciable degree, 
a result of fcia acquaintance with this or any other tract, would be 
entirely absurd. 


S 2. JOHN KNOX 

Charles a attempt to enforce the Interim proved, after all, an 
U i * ea5t k° m onwards Lutheranism was so solidly 

. m Gennany that German Lutherans had no further need 
J? ^ **"^1 of rebellion. The doctrine of Magdeburg was 

y the Lutheran churches so soon aa the storm had blown 
OTe »‘ ew later it was the turn of the Calvinists. 

. . ^ E0 " m *h 2 legions 0 f Calvinirtic domination that any theory 

, ^ 0 rebellion was wanted; and it was not there that any 

r.i Scotland in 1558, and in France later, where 

f f nTr ;w allies, had become strong enough to 
action against a hostile government, there it was needed 
oj J tofitbvrj lIu:Ciry ^*Jornei\trn » B SoXhnd. He call* it the Apdofl 



Tiir, break from Calvin 


“ d dcTC, «M. In Prance the laudation ol Calvin', polrtm] IW 
com p! c tn than in Svetlan,!, tor the French CalvujintT 
never really accepted the poht.cal ideal ot Geneva 
In Scotland, Knox and hi, follower, adhered to the Genevan idea] ol 

WtoSwllS. M8U " ! '” m “ * P«"'veoMisnt.ontodepv™ 
So important wa, tho part played by John Knox in this repudiation 
by Calmists of one of the esjcntial points of Calvin's teaching that he 
cannot but be regarded ns one of the chief personal factors in the htstory 
of political thought Mi the sixteenth century For obviously this was 
& development of extreme importance Calvin had formulated a 
eocra ic ideal of the State; but he had avoided collision with the 
cuims of established secular rulers by n doctnno of aubmission to 
whatever powers there be. Knox taught that it was the duty of 
e su ject to realize the Genevan ideal of the State by force, if force 
were sufficient. In doing bo ho challenged not only or chiefly the 
c lms of Mary of Guise or of Mary Stewart but the claims of all mere 
fccular authority. From the point of view of governments established 
n any but a theocratic, one might say an ecclesiastical, basis, Calvinism 
ame the enemy : to Protestant Princes an enemy far more 
angerons than ever Romanism was likely to be. For it was the 
view ot Knox rather than the view of Calvin that tended to prevail 
among Calvinists after 15C0. 

^ e must not, however, overestimate the personal importance of 
Mox or even of events in Scotland. It was, actually, in Scotland 
bat the Calvinistic party first found itself in a position to rebel aucceas- 
ully against constituted authority. But whenever and wherever that 
condition had arisen the same thing would have happened. ' Cal- 
vinuin , in the a trie test sense, involved logically no tendency to auch 
rebellion; hut, because Calvinists wero human, the tendency was 
inherent in Calvinists. 1 

John Knox had not, and did not need, Colvin’a lucidity in thought 
N '? “position, or Calvin's practical caution and circumspection. 
., or *? ad , ho Calvin’a juristic knowledge and training: he never 
ought in terras of law. Calvin was coldly intellectual or severely 
m strained : Knox was hot and violent and impatiently eager 
.temperamentally ho resembled Latimer or even Luther rather than 
© great Frenchman. Ho was honest and outspoken, even to boonsh- 
ess, and was still more incapable than Calvin of seeing any good in 
voose who did not think with him. But his violence was more genial 
a o Calvin’a coldness and ho had, even, a rough sense of humour. 

R is a little curious that wo do not know when Knox was bom. 


terms, Calvinism, Lutheranism, Protestantism, lose thwr edges 
n,7 fcn,® Iooka °W They should bo used with the utmost caution : they we 
for the unwary. 
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It may have been as early as 1505 or as late as 1515. His latter 
seems to have been some kind of yeoman farmer ; and the son was 
able to secure some amount of University education. He had the 
advantage of being, like Buchanan, a pupil of John Major. 1 By 
1543 he had become a priest, of course of the old dispensation; but 
by 1 547 he was a preacher of Protestantism. His dislike of Catholicism 
and of Catholics was probably inflamed by his consequent experiences 
in the galleys. From 1549 onwards to the end of Edward VTs reign 
he was a licensed preacher in England and m 1552 he was offered an 
English bishopric, which he wisely declined. Down to the beginning 
of 1554, when he went mto exile on the Continent, he would eeem to 
have held quite orthodox views as to the wickedness of rebellion. 
The government of Edward VI was not likely to offer a bishopric to a 
man unsound on that point. The time was not ripe for rebellion in 
Scotland, and in England under Edward VI a doctrine of submission 
was greatly needed. But Mary’s accession altered the appearance of 
things and it seems that Knox at once began to doubt whether it 
could be true that one was bound to sit passive under idolatrous 
rule. The questions he put to Bullinger in March of that year show 
what was in his mind : ‘ Whether is obedience to be given to a Magis- 
trate who commands idolatry and condemns true religion ? * and 
' To winch party should the godly adhere, if a religious nobility resist 
by war an idolatrous King ? * Bullinger’s ambiguous and carefully 
hedged answers can have given him no comfort.* But in the same 
year he not only compared Mary Tudor to Jezebel but prayed God to 
stir up some Jehu for the general benefit.* He was sailing, already, 
near the wind. 

By 1557 he was becoming more explicit. 


f*y*. ‘ to speak my conscience, the regiment of Prince* 
5 heap of iniquity, that bo godly m&n can brook office or 

n . : tat 10 *> doing shall be compelled, not only again* 
to l t W rfI3 the P»r. bat also expressly to fight again* God 
cboaea E * i2t * a4DC < of idolatry or else in persecuting God’s 

c&oaen cU-ren. And what mo* follow hereof, but that either Pnrxw be re- 


old JrU on * °f *he last of the orthodox schoolmen of thi 
and 2S iSTS v . , * lW58 l “4 Su Andrews from 1512 to !» 

whkh «n V* t was the author of numerous works in i*to 

5!SiJ/-S. t0 p fc r e in Paris- His beet known took u th 

Utwn into ton Antfiae q*am Scothe of 1521. of which a tra=» 

SS iil lS ,T“ avle ioT Scottish History Society in 1E92- T« 
aee^Part Hl.'chap^y*** 7 ™ denred from the will of the community. Bu 

2fi. *“ ! aanre ’' “• « a letter of Bullinger to CaMn, Karri 

ed. £*££“** 10 ** of <**• tru* « T-yW. TVort* 
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formed mil be compelled •!*> to reform their wicked laws or else that nil good 
mm depart from their ttmtt and comping t ‘ * 


The latter alternative was alt that Calvin allowed them • but 
Knox, clearly, is seriously contemplating the other. But before the 
end of that year he had gone further Ike First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of ll'omen, published early in 1558, 
seems to have been written late in 1557 

The main thesis of the First Blast is, simply, that whatever law 
of succession may anywhere exist, no woman can lawfully succeed to 
a throne. For nothing can make lawful that which God has con- 
demned. The contention is based partly on the Scriptures and partly 
on the nature of woman, ‘ weak, frail, impatient, feeble and foolish 
. . . inconstant, variable, cruel and lacking the spirit of counsel and 
regiment/ * ' Woman in her greatest perfection was made to serve 
and obey man/ * For man to recognize authority m a woman is 
against nature : for her to assume authority over men is rebellion 
against God. The consequences of such rebellion against God and 
nature are, he declares, only too plain in our days : England is handed 
over to Spain and Scotland to France. 


'Doth such translation of realm* and nation* please the justice of God T or 
i* the powiMwfon, by rich mean* obtained, lawful tn bi* eight t . • ® 

ruSrr (hat the liberties, law*, commodities and fnnta of whole realms w> given 
ht to the power and distribution of other* by the reason of mamago , and in the 
power of lucb as. beside* that they b© of a strange tongue, of strange man»«* 
««d hn, they sre also ignorant of God. enemies to his truth, demers of Christ 
Jms. persecutor* of his true members and hater* of all virtue T • • • V 
hsth not created the earth to satisfy the ambition of two or 
for the universal seed of Adam and hath appointed and defined the bounds of 
their habitation, to diverse nations assigning divewo countries 

It is needless to point out the confusions of the argument. But 
it is noteworthy that this last passage shows that Knox had, at lea , 
a confused notion of 4 nations ' as real entities create ) » _ 

■tituted by similarity of tongue, manners and laws,* adij »» 
proper boundaries and each with a God-given ngh o 
and not to be ruled by strangers. , , , 

No mere legal auction, then, can give anyone i i valid title to a 
throne; for any law of succession inconsistent the law of God 
is invalid. That 4 cursed Jezebel’, Mary Tudor, u y, 
the name of woman,® is no nghtful Sovereign. tQ ’ emove 

concludes, ' as well of the Estates as of the Peop , ^ * 
from honour and authority that monster m nature . 


. , -Tr./vr in 1551 to a translation 

1 This passage occur* in an addition made 7 . ^ wrote a preface. 

.! . r k»£ a^j to, ■'-‘“■“B!; j Tm. 

It was, apparently, never published. Ed. La ng, » p, , P 3T7. 

* Works, ed. Laing, IV, p 371 * £d. I*mg, IV, p. M 

* lb., pp. 411. 412. ‘Ib., p 411 
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In the Fin! Blast Knox had merely asserted a duty of deposing 
by force any impious ruler who happened to be under ‘ the malediction 
and curse pronounced against Woman ’A But before the end of the 
year he vrent much further. In his AppeUa t ion of 1 553 he broke finall y 
and decisively with Calvin’s doctnne of submission. It is possible 
that, in doing so, he was influenced by the book which Christopher 
Goodman published that same year. Certain it is that whether 
Goodman influenced Knox or Knox Goodman, they say exactly the 
same thing. 5 

‘We arc persuaded,’ Knox had written in 1554, * that all which 
our adversaries do *s diabolical.’ 5 A man who thought like that was 
hardly likely long to rest content with Calvin’s distinctions. Before 
the end of 1553 Knox felt that the time had come when rebellion 


against Mary of Guise, Regent in Scotland, mieht well be successful. 
Already the covenanted Lords of the Congregation of Jesus Christ 
were demanding of the Regent freedom of worship for themselves and 
their adherents. Knox himself had been condemned to death in his 
absence and burned in eSgy. It was against the judgement of the 
Scottish Bishops that he issued the Appellation. Along with the 
AppeUciion proper, addressed to the nobility and Estates, was printed 
a letter to the Commonalty of Scotland.* It was no appeal to law : 
it was an appeal for revolt. Knox asserted definitely that rebellion 
again.'*, idolatrous sovereigns was a dutv. His later words and writings 
serve only to amplify hi* declaration of 155S. 

, T a standpoint the whole argument was absurd. 

it is, be declared, * to God’s prophets and to preachers of 
ttnsl Jesus to appeal from the sentence and judgement of the visible 

um to t„e knowledge of the temporal magistrate, who, by God’s 
aw, is bound to bear their causes and to protect them from tvrannv.’ 1 
rv e ^ r “* e l Jer?rnhil was fenced to death by the priests, the visible 
tmurch of Lis time, and appealed to the Princes. * This fact and 
ry manLestly proveth . . . that it is lawful for the servants cf 
of (Wtf 4 *f°% v of the Civil Magistrate against the sentence 
M ar ;rJ.]’ 11 ke unjust, by whomsoever it be pronounced.'* 
Law nothing at alL Did Knox mean that God’s 

* t , • , °h*igatory for the civil sovereign to determine appeals 

»£„ n'fi'J ecclesiastical courts ? Did he mean that 

vereiga had no right to constitute special tribunals to decide 
IV. p. 417, 

* Tie AlrtZln \t jSVff* 1 /'“V* ** L h 1 ^’ nI - **• 195 ' 

a*,* t. 1 ' erxrt CT.i ^ Mfjx’S *~!ru Tf r? 

eaSuyu f ' ”??'* a "‘ cj S~*hxi. v^i Ai* nr"?.*- 

* w .A L-> ,1 ^ oni Wnr-.,»uip. cf LKt tn-* rvzt-^- 
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finally particular dawn of ca»es 7 What 13 the force of ' servants of 
God ' and of ' if it he unjust ’ ? The confusions are characteristic 
but hot Worth dwelling on. 'This is our ilnef projwsitinn/ he had 
written a little earlier, * that in the religion of God, oalv ought Ilia 
own word to he considered * 1 Whit Knox meant was simply this 
that the judgement given against him was dean contrary to the 
Word of (Sod and tint no court rould jw-oh-ns a jurisdiction entitling 
it to gtv c such judgements In mu h a c i«e it is lor the civil magistrate 
to protect the condemned and cnll the judges to account 

Rut who, in Scotland. was the mil magistrate J The supreme 
civil magistrate was the Regent Knox does not deny thi9, but he 
has a confu<e<l theory of the Scottish < nnstitution He might have 
acquired it from John Major or from David Lvndsay, or from the 
Magdeburg tract of 1550, or. inde« <1, from a man in the street Major 
had laid down that the King was but a delegate and minister of the 
community and that pow cr to dejM^e him lay with the Estates Knox 
was not so definite His appeal was to the * Nobility \ the Untcro 
Obriglcit, ‘ye whom God hath appointed heads in your common- 
wealth rather than to the Estates He thought, apparently, of 
civil authority as diflu«ed among a group of nobles, who were God's 
'lieutenant s’. The Crown had sjvocial rights, but the rights of the 
nobles and Estates derived not from the Crown but from God direct 
As God’s lieutenants, Knox argues, certain duties ore incumbent 
on the nobles. 


* To wit. first. lint in conscience von are bound to punidi maW-irtors and 

to defend iniyx-intH, imploring jour help Srcon.Jlv, that God requircth of jou 
to provide that jnur subject* be rightly instructed in lir« true religion , and that 
the same by sou be reformed whensoever abu*rs do eriep in And, last, 

That jo arc ixmiyl to remove from honour and to pnftidi mlh orath (it the 
crime eo rcsjmre) such as dcccivo tbo people or defraud them of that food of 
their souls, I mean God's lively Word * * 

From these duties there is no escape possible. ‘ It will not excuse 
you ... to say that ye supposed that the charge of souls had been 
committed to \ our Bishops. No, no, my Lords, so ye cannot escape 
God's judgement,’ « for * your Bishops ' can be proved to be 1 but 
ravening vv ol ves. * The Reformation of religion m all points, together 
with the punishment of false teachers, doth appertain to the power 
of the Civil Magistrate ’ » But what if the Ivrng, or Regent, oppose 

1 Letter to the Repent. Lamp. IV. p 410 ... .gj 

* ApjxWttvn Lamp, IV. p 480 • lb . I\ , PP «». 4 s - 

;.£b’-L 

that chiefly and most principally th « /o / ClV d pobey, but also for 

ftppertaineth, so that not only are they PI { lt iol»try and super* 

maintenance of tbo true Retipwn. and for suppress b j 

stition whatsoever.’ (Art XXIV.) 
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such reformation 1 Ia that case, Knox declares, it b e ing evident that 
the King is an enemy of true religion, it becomes the duty of God’s 
lieutenants ‘ to correct and repress whatsoever ye know him to attempt 
expressed!? repugning to God’s Word, honour and glory.* 1 


* Bst this part of their duty.’ be goes on, 4 1 fear, do a Email number of the 
Nobility q{ this ace rightly consider ; neither yet will they understand that for 
that pmpye God bath promoted then. For now the common song c! all men 
is, W e must obey onr Kiors, be they good or be they bad ; for God hath so 
conmanded. Bat horrible shall the vengeance be, that ehi!l be ponred ferih 
cp?n wch blasphemers of God. . . . For it u no less hlaspheny to say that 
God hath command'd Kings to be obeyed when they command iniquity, than 
to cay that God by hia precept ia anthor and maintain er ol all injqmty.’ * 


Knox trus partially anticipating later theory of the Huguenots. 
But he proceeds to go further than does the T irAiciae. This duty of 
‘ repressing * an impious King is not incumbent on the nobility alone. 
It is a duty for all. * The same, I say, is the dutv of ever man ia his 
vocation/* In his Lttirr to lie CcnracmoZty Knox enlarges on this text. 
* It doth no less appertain to you, beloved brethren, to be assured that 
F°^ r religion be grounded and established upon the true and 

undoubted word of God, than to your pnnees or rulers.* ‘ He assures 
his beloved brethren that if they do not demand for themselves * true 
preachers ' and insist on reformation, and if they assist and maintain 
impious princes, they will pensh before God’s 'vmih like tie people 
of Sodom. 

It might, perhaps, have been maintained, though implausibly, that 
, 01 .meant that an impious Prince was to be corrected and repressed 
on y by universal passive resistance. But he made it quite dear that 
e did cot mean this. To tie ApptUation and the Lctlrr, he append'd 
a .atemeut of tie propositions he intended to in tie promised 

hut unwritten Second Blast of the Trumpet, There he lavs dowu 
: V*° can . bl " d any people, that has subjected itself to Christ, 
to obey and mamtain tyrants against God. 

E=y eanifwt wjclrd pevon c-r yd irow- 
tborc tv. Ty ^ ! , *’ dec Isrrih himself unworthy of rcpmecl 

i-ztOr aB kJoUuvs and erod parotm). 

El iroitl, 44444l£eV d F=ii ^ U “ ! ' = * dT ”' dI - T 

e ^hi' ) t-’fi4 S lr ^"' ® w=1 to *?ply oalv to elected Princes; bot 
Ee “' to- OI dected Princes in om *=*, 
- Jung . h e regards recognition as all one with election. 

tv;. <9i ’ <9S- °°* bet wonder wh*i Cshia thooght cf 

•It.. IV. p. ,37. . IVi p ... , J V _ r 
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But nil this confused argumentation was really needless; for 
Knox went on to represent the duty of rebellion against idolatrous 
Princes as involved in, and but & part of, a general duty to kill all 
idolaters * without respect of persons. In this connection he, like 
Calvin, quotes the thirteenth of Deuteronomy. IIo was not thinking 
of Anabaptists or of men like Scrvetus, but of Catholics. ‘ No estate, 
condition nor honour ’ con exempt the idolater from the punishment 
commanded by Cod. Rulers arc bound to see to it. But 


‘the punishment of rich crime* u are idolatry, blasphemy and other* that 
touch the Majesty of God. doth not appertain to king* and chief nder* only, but 
aV> to the whole body of that people, and to every member of the MBf, accord- 
ing to the vocation of every man and according to that pomibility and occa- 
aion which God doth minuter to revengo the injury done againat hi* glory, 
what time that impiety i» manifestly known ' • 


Tbc words might be taken as justifying mere assassination. But 
Knox, I think, meant only to insist that it was the duty of every 
member of the community to endeavour to bring about the punishment 
of idolaters by common action. Arguing with Maitland of LcthiDgton 
in 1BC4, Knot explained that by the 4 people of God * on whom lay 
the duty of killing idolaters, he meant 4 the peoplo assembled together 
in one body of one Commonwealth *.* But he was quite clear that 
Kings could claim no exemption. ' 1 find no moro privilege granted 
unto Kings by God, more than unto the people, to offend Gods 
Majesty.’ « In the ApprUation he illustrated his meaning by reference 
to Mary Tudor. ' I fear not to affirm that it had been the duty of the 
Nobility, Judgca, Rulers and People of England, not only to have 
resisted and ogainstanded Mane, that Jezebel, . . . but also to have 
punished her to tho death.’ • ... 

It follows, of course, that in any commonwealth m which true 
religion is officially established, idolaters must be punished with dcatu 
•In such places, I say, it is not only lawful to punish to the death 
such a, labour to subvert the true rcliR'on, but this Magirtrates *nd 
people are bound to do so ’ ■ In the F » « BonL #£*%%** 
was' mainly the work of Knox, it was laid down that , aU , doctnne 
repugnant to ' tho gospel’, that is ' whatsoever men by • . , . 

or constitutions, have imposed upon tho conseicncca o 

the expressed commandment of God’s word ,mu ^ t t ^ e 

from this realm’.’ As early as ICOf Knox had declared that 

* ‘ By Idolatry we underhand, the of Ood 

Image* *nd the keeping and ^taming ? f ^ ^ u> p 1S8. 

not contained In hi* holy Word. Rook of V P * 

* ApprUaiton. Laing, IV, P 601. n p. 412 

* iMonj of the Reformation ,n Scotland. I*' "8- “• **• ’ 

*Ib,p 441. »ij, jy, p, 507 

1 Appellation. l^ing, IV, P- W7. jg 5 |b6.* 
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Jailing o! all idolaters 'Was * the office of every Civil Magistrate within 
Ms realm’. 1 


Bat who wag to be the judge of what was true religion and whether 
Knot himself were a ‘ true preacher ' or a false * Always, in sixteenth- 
century controversies, we came down to this question : and always, 
from Calvinists, we get the same absUrd answer. The whole of Knox’s 
case rested on the assumption that the true religion was ‘ manifestly 
known If that were not so, if reasonable doubt existed of the 
validity of his interpretation of the Scriptures, bis whole argument 
became mere nonsense. But Knox b3d not the least doubt tbat-only 
ignorance or perversity could disagree with him. 

The strength and crudity of this conviction in him may be illus- 
trated by reference to his famous interview with Mary Stewart in 
IB61, as recorded by himself He records the ‘long reasoning* he 
had with the Queen with complete self-satisfaction Not for a moment 
did it occur to him that she ended with the best of the argument 
* Ye have taught the people,’ the young Queen said to him, ‘to 
receive another religion than their Princes can allow : and how can 
that doctrine be of God, seeing that God commands subjects to obey 
their Princes * ’ 1 

Knox answered that ‘ as nght religion took neither original nor 
authority from worldly princes, but from the eternal God alone, so 
are not subjects bound to frame their religion according to the appetites 
of their pnnees p rom this quite sufficient answer to her question he 
wentoo to instance the prophet Daniel and others as justified resisted 
.Thereupon the Queen shifted her ground. ‘ But none of these 

me ?’ t ’ * raiso<1 tb e sword against their princes . . * they 

resisted not by the sword.’ 

God, madam,' Knox answered, ‘ had not given unto them the 
power and the-means ’ 


theb^prin^^’ ^bn. * Hiat subjects haring power may resist 

aQs ^ eret ^ fearlessly. ‘ If their princes exceed their bounds, 
t agamst that therefore they should be obeyed, it U 
no doubt but they may be resisted, even by power.’ 

; 0 " "plain that if Princes behave like lunatics they 
cr«vr+ accQrd kgly, bound and cast into prison. 1 God 

and be as it were foster-fathers to hia Church 

nutse3 «*> h ' s 

are not th! x'vS'fPi** out flt hir ** ' (qooth she), but ye 
for I thirftT f 1 Vl11 DOarish * 1 defend tbe Kirk of Rome 

tor, l think, it is the true Kirk of God.’ 


* AinSlt. 2f - 11 ™ Uin P> P- 

Lung, VoL H, p. Ml*rt'^ ,re * rorn K® ox ’• Hutary of tht Jtifnmativft- Ed. 
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* Y our wiH, madam,’ replied Knox, ' is no reason,’ 

It may t*s pointed out that aho had not given her will as a reason 
for anything. Knox wept on, with what one can only call boorish 
arrogance, to talk of the ‘ Roman harlot ' and oflcrcd to prove that the 
Roman Church had 'declined Rom the punty of that religion which 
the Apostles taught 

'My conscience,* the Queen answered einiply, ‘n not so’ 
’Conscience, madam,’ Mid KfloX, * requires knowledge, and I fear 
that right knowledge ye have none* 

Ifer repfy to this w«otcncc was quite admirable ‘ But,’ said she, 
amply, ‘ 1 have bath heard and read ' One can imagine the quiet 
*com and just lifted eyebrows! 

Ife replied to the effect that she had beard only biased and insincere 
teachers. And, upon that, she put to him plainly the essential question 
Yc interpret the Scripture,' raid she, ' in one manner and they inter- 
pret ip another. Whom shall I believe 1 And who shall be judge 1 ’ 
ft seems strange, now, that Knox should have had no sense of 
the difficulty of the question or of tbe dangers involved in it from his 
own point of view. He stems hardly to have understood it, IJis 
answer is fatuous in its dogmatic simplicity. ' Ye shall believe God,’ 
Mid he, 'that plainly speaketh in his word. . . . The word of God 
is plain in the self ; nnd if there appear any obscunty in ono place, 
the IfoJy Ghost, Inch is never contranous to himself, explains the same 
more clearly in other places . so that there can remain no doubt, but 
unto such os obstinately remain ignorant ’ And he went oil into an 
argument about the communion completely irrelevant to the question- 
Rut there w as, in truth, no more to be said. Mary might well, as on 
the occasion of another encounter with Knox, have hurst into tears. 


She was up against on impenetrable stupidity 

John Knox was one of those whose minds are powerful Without 
subtlety and who, therefore, ore apt to become a prey to illusions 
which weaker men avoid with a smile. Yet, for all bis contusions, be 
was, perhaps, going deeper than tbe clever girl who was nominal 
Queen of Scots She, a child of the French Renaissance, could no 
more understand him than be could understand her. He was assertjng 
that there was a written word of God, of which the sense and bea^g 
ere plain to those who sincerely seek it. the 

exist no right or jurisdiction in contravention of th 
task of Government is to realize the Word m society. . 7 

there be a right to rebel against impious government, 
a duty, and refusal to rebel may entail damnation.? 

f ■>»«'"* «». -a- = -* * 

mm say anything he did not think, -bus in * , -^kteoueaess 

terlM : that if . p,«k be e* O® J^TbeSUl to rt«»d i» tbe 

no law or convention or vested interest can 
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way and no Prince can claim a right to hinder. It was just this that 
the juristic mind of Calvin implicitly but absolutely denied. It was 
just this assertion that made of Knox, despite his narrowness and Ms 
harsh and stupid moral code, to some extent at least a liberating force. 

It remains only to note that Knox’s ideal State was strictly of the 
Calvinistic pattern and as much an ecclesiastical State as Calvin’s. 
In the Book of Disctphne he laid down that : 

* Drunkenness, excess (be it in apparel or in eating and drinking), fornica- 
tion, oppressing of the poor by exactions, deceiving of them in buying and 
Belling by wrong mete or measure, wanton words and licentious lrnng, tending 
to slander, do properly appertain to the Church of God to punish the came u 
God'e word commandeth.* * 

Courts composed of ministers, elders and deacons, are to have power 
to excommunicate, and no one, save his wife and family, is to have 
any kind of communication with the excommunicated, 4 be it in 
eating and drinking, buying, selling, yea in saluting or talking with 
him The sentence is to be published universally throughout the 
realm. 5 Finally, 4 to discipline must all estates within this realm be 
subject if they offend, as well the rulers as they that are ruled ; yea 
and the preachers themselves *.* The adjustment in detail of the 
Genevan Bystem to the conditions of Scotland was not an easy task 
nor could it be done quickly. Knox had stated the principles ; but, 
dying in 1572, he had himself little to do with the actual organization 
of Presbyterian government in Scotland. 


§ 3. GOODMAN 

. booh written by Christopher Goodman and published at Geneva 
in l£k>3, 1 might almost be regarded as a presentation of the teaching 
of the Appellation more systematic, if less eloquent, than Knox’s 
own. Different in form as are the two publications, the similarity of 
t eir content is so great as to suggest in tima te connection. Not a 
proposition can be found in the Appellation which is not in Goodman i 
work, let Goodman’s book was apparently written first.* It “ 


• nTt ’1 1M0. Works, ed. Lsing. II, p. Zn. 

• mil r" 30 ' • „ * lb.. p. 230. • lb., p- 233. 

p “-w* ”Wr't to te dxyd o/ Weir aoMede; rieaei* ties’ "■» 

• Koi? "i u ****** ^ 

maa'a^v „ dated July, 1IPS: the prefsee to G«o4- 
Su,. >• I' “ remarkable" that both thL. book. » 

Cecil (1559 7 been published »t Geneva- In » letter to Eu W. 

rSbeatmo UU S'- U ’ p - Calem declare, thathedid not Ie.ro o! tbe 

K.SEn i va' P ’'“ W1 a year alter it Imd appe^td. Eer^ arnthS » 
*S' rt * that both Goodman’. book Vndthe Shut were pob 
ZeSj 7eE. and that their aale to anb^orotly lorb.dda 

l- Ml Eat Calain had excised himSl to Ceod lor not 
.oppressing the Eloa when he did hear ol HI 
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possible that Kr.or »m influenced by Goodman ; it a possible 
also that Goodman was little more than a mouthpiece for Knot. 
For aorne years they had been closely associated. Goodman was 
one of that group of English refugees who supported Knox in 
the * troubles of Frankfort ' and who adopted a form of worship 
based on that in use at Geneva, repudiating the official Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, as containing many things Popish, foolish 
and unprofitable. Along with Miles Covcrdale and Thomas Sampson, 
he had co-operated with Knox in the production of the ‘ Geneva 
Bible*. 

It eeema probable that Goodman’s book had no large circulation. 1 
But it is important as ehowing that the same tendency existed among 
English as among Scottish Calvinists. Not, of course, that there was, 
as yet, any chance of successful * Funtan ’ rebellion m England. But, 
ruined and in exile, bitterly disappointed and exasperated, the refugees 
from Mary Tudor’s England were at least eafe at Frankfort or Geneva, 
Baste, Strasbourg, Zurich or Ernden. Exasperation and impunity 
together might produce the same result as consciousness of power or 
o! opportunity. , „ , , . 

Goodman declared, like Knox, that nobles ‘were first ordained 
in realms to stand in defence of true religion, laws and wealth of their 
nation and to bo ... a bridle at home to their princes in time of 
pwe'.* Like Knox, he apparently regards Kings as necessarily 
elective, in the sense that it is the recognition of their peoples that 
makes them Kings. Laws of succession must be framed in accord 
with the laws of God. 4 The Word giveth us these notes to know 
whether he be of God or not whom we would choose for our king. 
He must be a man ' that hath the fear of God before his eyes ... 
hating unfeignedlv all papistry and idolatry . He must be 
brethren that ia neither a foreigner nor a woman I And 
not be of such as put their trust in horses ,, • 

Kmp are God V l.euteoanta ■ nod ‘ mat 
July ’. But they ore also God’, .object, aod .1 they toffig 
they must not only be resisted but punished is no , fJ 

charge fot ua before God when we deny to K«mpW *X 
demands and threatening*, except we do U*e contraiy, , 4 

vocation and office, aeocoMion « °2ered •■><* as bra power will serve. 

> Cofi, k... Wo. WF »» *7 *” Pe ’ b * P ' ta 
British Museum. Yet the book known to SUi wn. . wea , th . 

, 'How Superior Pm ed. 1658, p. ' 35- or we tf being. 

fu»t the ume connection. It fa aqwvatart 10 ^ CmfeTtMt of 15 £H 

•lb., pp. 60, 61. Robert ra r“' th t v 0 “ u^rtvon from hu 
m»d«, though far le« crudely, ehnost th 
See Vt. IL Chap. X. . t v-t of Knox. 

‘ lb , p 43. Even the passing resemble* tbs* o 
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ilary Tudor, the Jer^bel, ought to be not merely deposed but * pun- 
ished with death 

Like Knox. Goodman declares that it is the duty of the common 
people, no less than of nobles, to resist ungodly Princes. ‘ They are 
charged to see the laws of God kept.’ 1 Idolatry is to be punished 
without respect oi persons 3nd if the Prince and his magistrates will 
not put their hands to the plough, the people must do it themselves. 

* Though it appear at the first eight a great disorder that the people should 
take usto them the punishment of transgression, yet when the mamstrates and 
other officers cease to do their daty. they are, aa it were, without officers, yra 
wt>r c e than if they had cone at all, and then God giTeth the sword into the people s 
band and He himself is become immediately their head.’ * 

This last declaration is more explicit than anything to the same 
effect in the Appellation. 


§ 4. POXET 

Earlier than either Goodman’s book or the Appellation, had 
appeared in 1556, A Short e Treatise cf Politicise Poirer ,* by John Tenet, 
another refugee from Manan England. Ponet had been, successively, 
bishop of Rochester and of Winchester under Edward YI and early 
in Mary’s reign had prudently betaken himself to Strasbourg. 
Exasperated reflection on the torn things bad taken brought him to 
a practical conclusion which was the same as Goodman’s. But he 
reached it by a different road, and his thought has little resemblance 
to that of Goodman and Knox. His book links with the Bekenninis 
of JIagdeburg rather than with the Appellation. Even more definitely, 
perhaps, it links with later Huguenot views and with Buchansn- 
Knox wished to overthrow impious tyrants in order to establish a 
Calvinistic discipline. In Ponet’a book there is nothing distinctively 
Calvinist ie. 

The seven chapters of Ponet's treatise are each headed by the 
* ff a *stion and some oi these questions are fundamental. 

. Politique power groweth, wherefor it was ordained, and the 

right use and duty of the same.’ *• 4 In what things and how far sub- 
|ecta arebonnd to obey their Princes and Governours ? ’ • ‘ Whether 
it be lawful to depose an evil Goveraour and kill a Tyrant ! ’ * His 
answers are confused but significant. 


•lCfua*''*™- * i 15 ? s * Ch ^P- 'in 


laai 


... cn. ja>3, v;u»p. *4n. * Jb.. Chap. XI 1 1. t 

Goodman appeals to ‘ the people * rather than to the 4 hoblts • 
A -era from Knor. It is a diiferrace between Efc^lind *54 Scot- 

r<, - r “ t ' u ' ^ 


T lb.. Chap. VI. 
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Man, says Ponet, u » being too far gone in corruption to be able 
to rule himself by his own reason. That he can do so mis a vain 
supposition of the ancient heathen ; and their own history shows 
that they were wrong, Man's action should be directed by the law 
ol God which is the law ol nature ; hut unhappily men will not obey 
law without coercion. God therefore, for man’s benefit, * instituted 
politic power ' and pare to man authority to make lairs for himself 
and enforce them even by putting offenders to death Ponet’a doctrine 
seems to bo exactly that of .Mefanchthon. Such authority did not 
originally exist in man and cou/d not bo created by hitn It was a 
special creation ; and the announcement of its creation was, 
apparently, first made to Noah 1 

Bat at this point Ponet forsakes Mrlanchthnn. Though all political 
authority is created by God, God did not settle tho form in which it 
should be exercised. That is left * to the discretion of the people ' 1 


Everyone has need of every one ebe, because' nature hath made every 
man apt for all things, hut hath made one man more meet for one 
purpose than another The community is a co-operative association 
for the maintenance of justice and general well-being It Wa, < there- 
fore, upon the community, that God conferred authority ; and the 
community establishes monarchy or democracy or any other form of 
government ni suits it best and alters that form when it thinks lit 
to do so. Kings are called Gods in Scnpturc only because the authority 
they possess comes ultimately from God, not because it was given 
by Ood to them. The authority of the Tncco is a delegation Irpm 

Ponet was strongly- of opinion that no wise people would establish 
monarchy pure and simple. Far preferable is tho m«ca onn 
government ‘ which men by long continuance have judge 
best sort of all \ By the mixed government be understood mm dan 
of division of sovereignty between a Pnnce and Borne * 
mentary body. Such a constitution, he imagined, exi g • 

France and Germany. In such States the Prince can 
o/his sole authority: But Tonet is careful to 
« pure monarchy, the Prince can only make law in P 
indifferent ’ ; for all Princes are bound for ever by the law of God. 
In fact, people ought always carefully to > B not the man’s 

to obey any law that is merely man it8C ]{ <iat must 
warrant that can discharge thee, but it w th B ^ t j, e man- 
justify thee.’ ‘ Nor is it enough *° **$**' f 0 ve and loyalty 
made law is consistent with the law of Go A Jasfc t0 t h« King, 
are due first to God, then to bis country, ana omy 

1 JVftbcle Poutr, Chtp J J'onef* » to Gen&>» 

•lb. Chip. I .Ib,Cb*p. ». 

• lb., Chsj> IV. 



TART II 
ENGLAND 


PRELIMINARY 

T HE early Tudor monarchy of England sorely needed a doctnne 
of & religious duty of obedience to constituted authority. 
It had, to begin with, to restore order, and to do so it con- 
structed what was practically a new machinery of government out 
of the wreckage of the fifteenth century It subjugated or destroyed 
fhe o/d nobility ; it subjugated the Church ; it Assisted tho spread of 
National consciousness ; it gave form and meaning to what we know 
M Parliament. Henry VIII was asserting and realizing a national 
sovereignty, ‘ absolute ’ in the sense that it was absolutely independent 
of anything outside the realm. Tho need of order and security gave 
the government immense levcrago : but it was difficult to deal with 
the multitudinous confusion and indiscipline that was the legacy of 
the fifteenth century. It was yet more difficult to force on a reluctant 
or indifferent population a change of religious habitudes. But for the 
dumihanco of a belief in the wickedness of resistance to constituted 
authority, the work of the Tudors would have been impossible of 
accomplishment. It is true that every government in Europe m 
eorefy needed that same belief. England was fortunate. Ail the 
factors that gave strength to the new monarchy, the urgent sense ot 
the need of order, tho developing and spreading national sense and 
fontiment, the fear of the foreigner, worked together to ensure belie! 
in the doctnne required, , , . , _ . 

It Hill be tat at once to ir.Mt that the doctnne required t™. not 
anything that can accurately be colled .theory of the divine right 
of H»g£ The doctrine of the religion, duty of petal obedience 
«« expounded and believed under Henry VIII and EbtabetMnvoIved 
no theory o! monarchy in «ped»l tni no theory ol the migin end 
nature 3 peUtieal authority. It «> only 

nature of political authority and obligation that any theory ol tie 
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divine right ol kings * could possibly arise. But in England, it was 
only nnder Elizabeth that such discussion seriously began; under 
Henry VIII the question was barely touched upon. What was needed 
under Henry YTII was simply a theory of the duty of the subject as 
such, towards civil authority, constituted by any means in any form. 
Even the assertion that monarchy is the best form of government 
was only occasionally made under Henry VIII or Edward VI. The 
assertion that monarchy is the only 4 natural ’ form of government was 
not made till late in Elizabeth’s reign. Even that assertion involved 
no theory of divine right, except in the sense that all that is ' natural ’ 
is of God. 

To say that God commands obedience to, or forbids rebellion 
against, any constituted authority, however tyrannical or irreligious, 
is not to say that authority can only be derived from God. The former 
of these propositions involves no theory of the derivation of authority. 
If it were originally derived by delegation from the people or came 
into existence nnder a contract, God’s command would still hold good. 
It may be, and it was, conceived that political authority is derived 
from man’s need of it and conferred by man for his own ends ; and 
that God, thereupon, recognizing man’s need, issued his command 
to obey. 

If it were said that a theory of divine right in the king exis ted in 
England under Henry YTII, the statement would be undeniably true. 
But you do not even begin to understand typical sixteenth-century 
thought till you have grasped the fact that to a vast majority of the 
thinkers of that period, all right was 4 divine’. Right cannot exist 
on one side without obligation on the other ; and all in the sixteenth 
century who believed at all m obligation, believed that all obligation 
was to God. Obligation may be, primarily, to oneself, or to another, 
rvi° °r 6 6 co y ntr y °. r mankind ; but it must ultimately be to 

. It wa3 inconceivable that there could be any obligation merely 
o man. For this reason, and for no other, it may be said that all 
right is divine. 


e mgs right is, of course, divine; go are the rights of his 
.t ^ \ 1 ™ey ^ave any. All magistrates have divine right; if 
. , . v ^ould have none at all, for there would be no 

iga ion to obey them. You may obey the magistrate from fear 
„* f 00 !- vP’ ° r , ,n 5" our interest ; if you disobey you perhaps 
, . 00 1S , Y an( l certainly you take a risk. But, if the magistrate 

e .?° !' ine n 8^L if God be indifferent whether you disobey or 
> en i is your own affair simply. You are the judge, in that 
case, anu vour conscience need not be troubled, whatever you do. 
AM divine right does not attach only to magistrates. Rank shares 
, WJ r t “ e P nnce an d rights of property, too, are sacred or 

i e . sen the right of rebellion is conceived as a divine right. 
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c‘S. f r^rd h 4t’ : . B ™ " ' -**■ u — 

•I divine P “ * M >? K ”«' Th C or lca 

tkousht. Hut to apnlr if ’ th ' " , ™ ct »rc of * utrer.th enr.'-Ury 
divine rijlt „f t"V n|: * ' th '« ry «' ‘hi 

loo, that the lSs?t,Vht m o, y ‘ , 1 mn '‘ b ” 
divine. Such »Wi 5 , • v,e • y un,1,n '’«''l heenueo ,t „ 

IkffTO «» to lie ,*T. ,1 of Rod imply no 

argue, ns was do,,* 5 p e prince* rights. It is quite possible to 
lieutenant of God ho msv'bw* * n* bccau, ° the P nnc * 13 » 
unbecoming God's rcnrouni / 0rcib j? df ro* w I if bo act in a rummer 
demand nK* r representative Only if an unqualified right to 
M S' ' “‘-I h " '’™ ercated by 0,K 

P It mar be be ^' xrdcf l 33 unlimited and indefeasible 

hi, ^ thp d,fl ? rrnCC between the assertion that God 

that tbe lvLe bilT ?r! thc Pn , ncc m any CMe nnA thc “’ertion 
Unimportant ? J * °* 00,1 an unlimited authority, is practically 
Mme^thine ‘ P^V'" l ,rftct,^e • ^ lwo doctrines will come to tho 
,t M me W n0t t .° le nc,ually in thc sixteenth century, 

distinction I,-- • t0 th<> Mmo thmit The practical importance of thc 
to ouestin ' * [”i * 1 v * act tbat 1,10 one ftMfrt ' on lotlv< * 3 open a door 
ZZT n *\ ^ ,le thc ° thcr 8hut ’ 11 H J° u -v »*"W * God has 
to n> r t Tcb, ‘ U,on °Rainst constituted authority’, there is nothing 
to LX> y ttskin # "bether thc command was really intended 
a n«w«L ° ft ca '°’ fln{ ^ to sdmit of no exceptions Jn order to 
„ cr ‘bat question, you will have to consider bow the authority 
obeli!™ n °., Cftm * tnto existence and why. And j on may inquire 
her God a command does not of necessity imply conditions ff 
jou conceive that authority is derived from need and established by 
■ 0r delcpition, you will easily find reason to believe that tho 
oft ^ t ^dienco has limits This is exactly the course that thought 
,, 7 * f°dowed in tbc sixteenth century Almost every one Agreed 
at obedience to constituted authority was normally a religious duty. 

. question was whether forcible resistance is not m gomo cases 
jus ificd. But if the authority you hase to obey was in no sense 
created by y ou and if jts right to command be altogether independent 
j y°ur will and your desires, then no need or desire of yours can 
diminish that right or give you a right to rebel The door is slammed 
m the face of question. This did not happen in England 1 In Eng- 
*md at the end of tho century the door is stdl open nnd the questioning 
had begun. 

Under Henry VIII anil indeed to the end of the century it was, 

‘ r °m tho point of view of thc government and d 9 active supporters, 
needful to lay all possible stn ss on the religious character of the duty 
‘It did not actually liapixn in I imhi either Poors of tins fort c.m ,« ver 
** *«% closod. 
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of obedience and the essential wickedness of rebellion. But there 
was no need for the elaboration of any new theory, even in relation 
to the Church. The requisite material was all there to hand, a legacy 
of the Middle Ages which the Tudors had only to adopt and adapt. 
William of Occam had asserted the need in every community of a 
single sovereign and laid down that society which civilly has one 
head and ecclesiastically has another is in a dangerous condition. 
* Bli qui non habent nn&q regem,’ he had written, ‘ non eunt ununi 
regnum.’ 1 Wyclif had defended a doctrine of secular sovereignty 
unlimited save by something called natural law ; and to Mn, as to 
the early Fathers of the Church, a ling is a vicar of God. The Defensor 
Pccit hid declared that no coercive power belongs rightly to the clergy 
and that neither Pope nor clergy can rightfully speak or act for the 
Church. It is true that the theories of the Defensor or of Occam were 
not exactly what was needed. They went much too deep and too 
far; nor were they easily comprehensible. The Defensor was the 
work of men who had no belief in Christianity ; and what Occam 
and Wyclif believed is highly problematical There is no divine 
right of any tort in the Defensor and the King is, whatever else he 
may be, a mere instrument of earthly needs. The theory the Tudor 
government required had to be easily intelligible and had to be 
religious, for it had to be popular. What was wanted was an exclusive 
stress on certain features of medieval theorizing. 

The doctrine that it is a dnty to God to be submissive to constituted 
human authority must not be confounded with the theory of the 
relation of Prince to Church developed under the Tudors. A theory of 
royal supremacy in ecclesiastical causes may be said to imply a theory 
of the duty of "obedience ; but the former is not implied in the latter. 
Belief that the civil magistrate must be obeyed in all things consistent 
with the law of God, obviously does not involve that the law of God 
allows of his supremacy in the Church. The former belief was held 
as strongly by Catholics in France as bv Protestants in England. It 
Y 3 ™ 0 dcrabt ’ above ^ relation to 'Henry YHFs Reformation of 
the Church, that the religious duty of submission needed emphasizing. 
T .. 11 * “7 .that duty was preyed and insisted upon in England 
chieny by the government itself and by the active supporters of or 
sympathizers with its religious policy, bv lawyers and officials and 
more or less Protestant divines. The association in England of such 
teaching with Protestantism was accidentally inevitable- In France, 
lor sunilariy arcumstantial reasons, it was associated, for long, with 

Ua. Deism. Th«« terms, PruteetantiszQ and Catholicism, are, i= 
this connection, irrelevant. 

* Dvdop*- Pan III, T r . LI. Lib. in. c. 15. And »ee the whole •«**». 



CHAPTER II 

THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE 


J T was a very simple doctrine concerning the duty of subjects that 
was being taught in England under the Tudors It was, under 
Henry VIII and Edward VI, almost but not quite Lutheran, 
her had taught simply that God forbids forcible resistance to the 
magistrate in all cases, and commands positive obedience to him 
except where He forbids it. In England the doctrine was not quite 
so simple as that. Luther, in Germany, could see nothing but a 
confused complex of magistracies in indeterminate relation to each 
other. The Emperor could not be for him what the King was to 
Tyndale or Cranmer. A German nationalism, had it really existed, 
must have supported Charles V : it would have been Catholic like 
the nationalism of France. But in England in 1529 there already 
actually existed clear outlines of a national State, and along with this 
a national sentiment and desire for complete independence Tyndale’s 
patriotic sentiment found an English commonwealth ready-made 
It needed only the repudiation of Papal claims and a full assertion of 
the principle that the clergy are subjects in the same sense as other 
men, to make England stand forth as a fully-developed secular State, 
4 absolute ' in the sense that it was ideally self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent of all external jurisdiction, as unhampered by ecclesiastical 
pretensions as by the Corpus Juris CM u. The English reformers 
tad before them a national end polities! .deni al well as one that was 
religious. It is a special peculiarity cl English Protestantism that 
irora the firet it was allied and associated with natoonal sentiment. 
It teas the realization oi the national State in fact and in law that was 
the work o! the government at Henry VIIT. But even .Wore .to >M 

tte formula was JeLnmonwerfth. united unde. 

Englishmen of Henry Villa reign a wUct had no Blipenof . 

a law that was w o y i ° h f j d belief on the question of 
XdSSS™- present in the teaching oi Luther. 
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4 The office of a magistrate,’ wrote Hooper, * is the ordinance of 
God,’ 1 I quote these words, written under Edward VI, because they 
put briefly what was constantly bemg said, before and after. As a 
rule there is no attempt vo explain what such phrases mean ; and 
when the attempt is made, nothing is explained. Whatever exactly is 
meant, since the office of a magistrate is an ordinance of God, you 
may say that the King, as chief magistrate, is God’s vicar or God’s 
lieutenant. These phrase3, too, are constantly used, and with varia- 
tions. 4 The King,’ says Gardiner, * yea, though he be an infidel, 
representeth the image of God upon earth.’ 1 

Such phraseology was as loose and ambiguous as it was ancient. 
The language used would sometimes seem to point to the existence 
of some theory of the origin of political authority. By some writers 
stress was laid on the establishment of a King by God's direct action 
among the Jews. 5 But no inference from the fact was drawn by these 
writers as to the ongin or the form of civil government. They were 
concerned only with the power over the priesthood that was given 
by God to the Jewish King The fact is that in England, till late 
in the century, no one was much interested in the question of the 
ongin of political authonty. Political authority is felt to be neces- 
sary ; it 13 sanctioned in the Old Testament and in the New ; it 
represses the evil-doer and secures peace and order and so subserves 
the purpose of God for man , it is, therefore, however it came to he 
there, an ordinance of God. I do not think that anything more than 
this was meant It is true that the Elizabethan Homily Against Dis- 
obedience and Wilful Rebellion asserted that 4 when mankind increased 
and spread itself more largely over the world. He by his holy word 
did constitute and ordain in cities and countries several and special 
goiemors and rulers’. 4 Here the declaration that the office of a 
magistrate is the ordinance of God takes the form of a statement of 
historical fact. It -nay be that the drafters of a Homily 
^1 .11 0n had a suspicion that some such assertion was 

needed, logically or practically. The assertion is made ; hut nothing 
is made of it. The writers merely point out that this means that 
po tica authority cometh not ’ by chance nor of mere self-assertive 
ambition. 

It must be observed that while German and French writers, at 
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least of the mid-sixteenth century, in discussing the duty of the 
subject, very generally speak of ‘ the magistrate English writers 
usually speak of the Pnr.ce or simply of the King They were thinking 
of England, and about other countries they knew little But they 
did not mean to convey the idea that monarchy is the only form of 
regiment ordained by God, or even that God especially favours it 
Hooper carefully crplains that the powers St. Paul referred to in 
the thirteenth of Romans 4 be cot only kings and emperors, but all 
such as be appointed to any public office and common regiment, cither 
for a king, where as is a kingdom, or in the place of a king, where as 
tin; state of the commonwealth is no monarchy '- 1 4 All kings, queens 
and other governors,' declares the Homily of 1571, 4 are specially 
appointed by the ordinance of God-’ 1 

It was really almost unnecessary to say that magistracy was an 
ordinance of God, or that, by the mouth of St Paul, God commanded 
obedience to the powers that be If every one did not really believe 
these things, at least no one denied them What was necessary was 
to insist that God forbids active resistance or rebellion in nu cases 
whatsoever. * Though the magistrates be evil and very tyrants 
against the comtnonw calth, 4 wrote Cranmer in 1549, ’yet the subjects 
must obey in all worldly things'* ‘Such subjects, declares the 
Homily of 1571, 4 as are disobedient or rebellious against their princes, 
disobey God and procure their own damnation « Even Robert 
Barnes, a too faithful disciple of Luther, who was hanged for sedition 
in 15.72, admitted that ' the Scriptnro commandeth us to obey to 
wicked Princes'.* ’ What true English heart, he added wag* 
think but that the King's request was both godly and la ^ Iu ' T , 
words ate far more significant than were the assertions for which he 
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m»y not obey kings, magistrates or any other - . . if they would co mmand cs 
to do anything contrary to God’s commandments.’ 1 

But however unpleasant the consequences of such disobedience 
may be, they must be borne with. There must be no active resistance. 
Latimer, prea chin g in 1552, stated the matter forcibly and simply: 


' Be re subject to all the common laws made by men of authority ; by the 
Ling’s majesty and by his most honourable council or by a common parliament : 
be subject unto them, obey them, ssith God- And here is but one exception, 
that is, against God- When laws are mad© against God and his word, then 1 
ought more to obey God than man. Then I may refuse to obey with a good 
conscience ; yet fer all that I may not nse up against the magistrates nor make 
any uproar ; for if I do po, I sin damnably I must be content to eu5er whatso- 
ever God shall lay upon me.’ * 


The practical conclusion is stated clearly and semi'oGcially in 
the publication often referred to as JTtn^ Henry's Boot. 3 There the 
command : 4 Honour thy father and thy mother ’ becomes an order 
to obey magistrates. 4 No subjects,’ it is declared, 4 may draw their 
sword against their prince for any cause whatsoever.’ 

4 Obedience is due,’ wrote Gardiner, 4 but how far the limits of requir- 
ing obedience extend, that is the whole question that can be demanded.’ * 
It was, in fact, the question that was being demanded everywhere 
throughout the century. But in England there seems to have been 
little question that obedience was always due, except when it conflicted 
with positive commands of God. 4 What maimer of limits are these 
that you tell me of,’ asks Gardiner, * seeing that the Scripture hath 
none such ? ’ Extraordinarily emphatic was the language of William 
Tyndale, the man whose translation of the New Testament became 
the basis of our Authorized Version. 4 He that judgeth the king,’ 
^rote Tyndale in 152S. 4 judgeth God ; and he that resisteth the lung 
resist eth God and danmeth God’s law and ordinance. . . - The king 
l*. in this world, without law, and mav at his lust do right or wrong 
and shall give accounts but to God only.’ ‘ The words seem to repre- 
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sent on extreme view and can hardly be paralleled from any other 
English writmgi before the reign of James 1 Tyudaie was probably 
Baying more than be really tnea fit- 1 Latimer refers to Parliament , 
Hooper explains that the Jang is bound by the law of tbeland.* W2teo, 
in Tudor England, a writer insists that God forbids any sort of rebel- 
lion against constituted authority, we must not suppose that he thinks 
of the English King as what we call sn ' absolute ’ monarch. Whether 
he uses the term ' magistrate * or whether he speaks of ' Pncce ’ or 
* King * the meaning is generally, if not always, the same Probably 
the writer would have agreed with Portescue or with Sir Thomas 
Smith that, tta pow« of the Kw>r tti EngW.d. is ‘ dcsaiavuia poUicnm 
et repafe ’■ Far more probably be was not thinking in terms of law 
at all. He was simply anxious to emphasize the wickedness of rebd- 
lion against /awful authority. The term, ‘ the Pncce,’ doe.s not 
necessarily refer exclusively to the monarch. It seems to be used 
to mean the highest civil authority, however constituted. ‘When 
I speak of a Prince/ Bays the Scottish lawyer, Sir Thomas Craig, at 
the very end of Elizabeth's reign. ‘ I mean a Pnnce in the Parliament 
or Great Court of the kingdom,** 

Like Euther. the English writers Bee very good reasons ior God a 
command to obey ; and they Bee more reasons for it than were seen 
by Luther. In the first place they insist that disobedience to the 
lawful magistrate or rebellion against the Prince is unlikely to produce 
anything but disorder and misery. ‘ Naturally there is w every 
man,’ says Hooper, ' a certain desire of liberty and to live without 
subjection and all manner of laws except such as please 4 

There exists, therefore, a constant tendency towards anarchy. The 
King, my. Tyndale, • though he * the peeteetmaet u. the w>, d, 
yet it he U Jo thee » greet beo.&t ol Cod'. Ior ooe lymX olo 
more Wble theft m*uy tyrant; .»d evw »• 

‘ neither .oUereth uuy toon to poll but hm«Booty^ All through 
the century one Bud. people ezpatiatmg on i the horror, that ioW 
rebellion ; Mpecrully in coun-ctiod »>«> the a..torhance, oMM» mi 
mo r« irn Sir John Chrle. tutor to Msard Vl, enlarged at 
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declared tie Homily of 1571, * and rebellion worse than tie worst 
government of tie worst prince.’ * How monstrous i3 tie wickedness 
of those who * rob, spoil, destroy and bum in England Englishmen ! ’ * 
At the very end of the century Sir John Hayward was writing more 
coolly and with less sense of danger, but saying the same thing. 

* The vices cl any prince,’ he wrote . 4 are not sufficient of themselves to otrr- 
throw &. state, except thereupon rebellion be raided which will draw all tViera 
into confusion. ... By obedmce a few particulars remain in dancer; ty 
rebelLcn, kU. . . . It is a role in reason, a tnal >n experience, an authortr 
confirmed by the best, that rebellion piodueeth core horrible effects tb»n either 
the tyranny or insufficiency ol any pnnce.’ * 


Along with this sense of a constant danger of disorder and its 
ruinous consequences, went a perception that, if once any sort of 
right to rebel were recognized, the danger would be greatly increased. 
How can such a right conceivably exist or m what form can it possibly 
be recognized ! The answer to the^e questions seemed to thinking 
Englishmen of the sixteenth century so axiomatic that the questions 
are hardly asked save by implication. * Is it the office of subjects,’ 
asked Cranmer, 4 to take upon them the reformation of the common- 
wealth, without the co mm andment of common authority ! * 1 If the 
realm be in any s*n e e a * commonwealth ’, how can it be so T If 
rebellion be rightful for any cause, who is to judge when the moment 
has come! ho one in England would have asserted for the 
nobility or for any class of officials, for anv 1 proceres ’ or * officiary 
repu , a right to judge and to give the signal. Under Henry VIII 
it is constantly and emphatically declared^ that such rights of rule 
^jumdiction as are possessed bv subordinate magistrates or by 
landlords, are rights created by the King or by the law. 4 They rJ? 
-H’ y jaw wrote Cheke ; 4 if otherwise, the Law, the Council, tie 

g taieth away their rule. . . . There can be no just execution 
?*« Te f°tmation of faults, giving out of commandments, but from 
.A- §’ j 11 Ning ouly is the right hereof, and the authority 

i , k- V Us appointment to his ministers.’ 1 It seemed no 

EO °f judging whether or when rebellion were 
tiE^w recc T^cd b subjects b general. 4 UTiat a perilous 

f*V ^ C0I2 mitunto thesubjects the judgement which prmce 
y_ Us government good and which is otherwise.* 1 

so-ver tV '-:°T Tr ^° are most inclined to rebellion. * YThst- 
“ F^ce be or fas government, it is evident that for the most 
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part, those princes »lu>m some subjrct,<lo think to be very nod], - 
some other subjects do take the same to be cvrl and tiodly ' ' ' 
mlm'IJe 'm ®">''ho o! their prince should rebel, no 

thus oi, , s '" I? '';; h0Ut " ' The ' common-sense • view 

thus presented in the Homily ol 1571 ra the view eenerally taken 
Tie question whether nnyth.n K ever justifies rebellion and if not 

TiTL”!?' ”i”°f b i CmE l “' d ' ,n E “R'»»d, all thronyh the 

Tudor period, tlmbinp people ore unwilling to admit that there is 
auj real question about ,t In this TMpect England difiered stnklngly 
from France, and even trom the German countries Perhaps the 
most striking peculiarity <,| England m the siMeenth century was the 
general refusal to admit that any case can bo made for a right of 
taken °” y V " y Iate m E,lMbetl, ’ s ™S” 15 the question seriously 


It is highly significant that from tho tune of Henry VIII onwards 
great stress is laid on the notion that England is environed about 
with cnenues : French or Scots or Spaniards It is believed, too, 
tnat the foreign enemy has papist fnends within the gates Under 
these circumstances rebellion, it is declared, is not only wicked but 
foolish and suicidal. ‘ It is an easy thing to break a whole fagot 
when every stick is loosed from another’* ‘ God/ wrote John Fox 
in 1676, * hath so placed us Englishmen here in one commonwealth, 
also in one Church, as in one ship together : let us not mangle or 
divide the ship, which being divided pensheth . No 6torm so 
dangerous to n ship on the sea, as is discord and disorder in a weaf 
public/ * This sort of feeling remained Btrong throughout the 
century. 

The Homily of 1671, Against Duobedienec and Wilful Rebellion, 
is the complctest expression of what might be called the Tudor theory 
of the duty of subjects in a commonwealth It summed up what 
had been said during the previous reigns, and enlarged upon it, if it 
added little Cranmer had declared that you could see in history, 
sacred and profane, what God thinks of rebellion, by noting the 
calamities that constantly fall on rebels. Edward Vi’s Exhortation 
concerning good order * repented tbs ; tho Elizabethan Homily enlarged 
on the text. We can all see how grievous is the sin of rebellion, if we 
do but consider * the heavy wrath and dreadful indignation of Almighty 
God against such subjects as do only but inwardly grudge and 
murmur against their governors References follow to incidents 
recorded m Exodus and Numbers * Turn over and read the histones 
of all nations, look over the chronicles of our own country, call to 
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mind so many rebellions of old time and some yet fresh in memory, 
ye shall not find that God ever prospered any rehellion against their 
natural and lawful prince.’ 1 

If all do not agree in thi3 historical generalization, all agree in the 
sentiment and the perception. Even the Elizabethan Puritans, 
rebels as they were logically and potentially, never claimed a right of 
rebellion. * If the Prince commands anything contrary to the word 
of God,’ wrote John Udall in 1590, while actually under sentence of 
death for sedition, ‘ it is not lawful for subjects to rebel or resist, but 
with patience and humility to bear the punishment laid upon them.’ * 
Had the Puritans been in a position to rebel with any chance of success 
their views would have been different ; but it was as it was. To the 
end of the century the chorus sang the same tune. It is true that the 
loudest voices in that choni3 were those of officials and clergy ; hut 
I think it is also true that they voiced a national sentiment. "When 
the finest of all the passages in the Homily of 1571 was read in church, 
I think that nearly all the listeners felt solemnly and sympathetically 
thrilled : 

' He that n&raeth rebellion, runneth not a singular and one only tin, as is 
theft, robbery, mnnirr and such like ; but he nameth the whole puddle and rink 
of all ims against God and nan. against his pnnee, his country, his countrymen, 
his parents, his children, his kinsfolks, his friends and against all men mum- 
aally ; all sins. I say, against God and all men heaped together, nameth he that 
nameth rebellion-’ * 

Real conviction is needed for the writing of a passage like that. 
But the strength of the En glish conviction of the wickedness of rebel- 
lion was not in the main derived from religion or from any theory of 
divine right. It was derived from the sense of the need of order, 
from the sense that the welfare and very existence of the common- 
wealth was bound up with obedience to authority, from the sense of 
danger from foreign enemies; from, one might say, the common 
sense of the English people, or at least of its upper classes. Obedience 
to the Prince was, it is true, conceived as a duty to God : a divine 
right to command is vested in the ‘ common authority \ This was 
believed ; but it was believed because men felt that magistracy was 
eo urgently needed that this must be tine. It was not believed 
because of anything St. Paul said. The thirteenth chapter o! the 
Epistle to the Romans contains what are perhaps the most important 
words ever written for the history of political thought. Yet it *rodd 
be a gross mistake to suppose that men, at any time, took their political 
opinions from St. Paul. The Tudor theory of subjection was funda- 
mentally utilitarian : it has Btrict reference to immediate expediency 

1 Sermon IV. p. £53. 
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and to time and place. At the end ol Elizabeth's reign it was, on the 
whole, just the most thoroughly religious people, Catholic or Puritan, 
who were nearest la revolt. Even tbeir resentment was aroused, 
not by the conception of the magistrate as a divine ordinance, but 
by the assertion of his supremacy m the Church. 



CHAPTER III 

THE VERY AND TRUE COMMONWEAL 
§ 1 INTRODUCTORY 

T EE expression of political thought in England, at least down 
to Elizabeth’s reign and even to the end of the century, 
was, for the most part, inextricably entangled with religious 
controversy. Thinkers were concerned chiefly with the question of 
the nature of the Church and its relation to civil authority, as they 
had been in the Middle Ages. Even the question of the nature of 
political obligation was discussed chiefly in this connection But 
under Henry VIH and Edward VI political thought was also taking 
another and quite different direction. The conception of an * absolute * 
national sovereignty was developed mainly in connection with the 
Reformation : the conception of the Church of England as an aspect 
of the commonwealth presupposed a conception of the commonwealth. 
This idea of a Christian commonwealth, inherited from the Middle 
Ages, was being explored without specific reference to the Church. 
Men were considering the actual structure of society and asking how 
its parts are related and what binds it together and what should be 
its animating purpose. In this there was nothing whatever that was 
new. It is true to say that, under Henry VIII and Edward VI, there 
was formed a conception of what the commonwealth should be, or, 
if you like to put it so, of what it really is. It would be more fully 
true to say that medieval conceptions received at that time a fresh 
expression. The writers who furnished that expression were, in the 
main, reproducing medieval conceptions of the meaning and purpose 
of the social and political order and of the duty of ever)' man in his 
station to pee to it that his activities were strictly related to that 
end. So only could he be justified and so only serve the purpose 
of God. England in the sixteenth century was passing through an 
economic as well as a religious revolution. The idealists of the mid- 
century , therefore, tended to pee in co-operation for economic purposes 
the immediate object of the pocial and political structure. But that 
tendency, too, is visible earlier ; and as fullv as Aquinas or 5t. Antonino 
of Florence, they found in rebrioa the unifying and defining and am - 
mating purpose of society. 
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The writings o! these idealists were, it is true, to a great extent, 
merely a protest against what was happening , against the greed oi 
landlords and commercial person*, against ‘usury’ and enclosure 
and rack- renting and the attack on copyhold tenure. That protest 
was, to a considerable extent, ill-informed and its economic theories 
were crude and more or less fallacious For all that, its dream of a 
perfectly co-operating commonwealth, which was a part of the rich 
medieval legacy, was fairly coherent and substantial. It is perhaps 
dae to the fact that it was developed in protest, that we do not find 
definite expression of it before the latter part of Henry VlII’s reign. 
There is, of course, one partial and magnificent exception * the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas 3Iore, published a* early as 1516 But More was 
isolated not only, or chiefly, by time The nature of that isolation 
of his and the relation of his thought to that which appears after 
1530, must be discussed later. For the moment we must pass 


him by. 

In ordfr to exhibit clearly the nature of the ideal that was con- 
etructcd, one must first consider certom notions concerning society, 
that were very widespread in the sixteenth century and not only in 
England. The religious duty of obedience to the Frince was con- 
stantly associated with the conception of a similar duty iu relation 
to every recognized form of authority m human society A dime 
right was attached, not only to the Pnnce, but to the father m the 
family, the landlord on his estate, even to the common employer oi 
labour. The idea seems to have been generally, though not neces- 
sarily, connected with a conception of the actual social order as haying 
be™ arranged or 1 ordained ' by God God has dot merely oriamed 
princes sod other governor, to rule sod give Is- to their people He 
Ls so constructed society, at least to England and presumably, with 
differences, elsewhere, that whatsoever section or aspect of t b e 
regarded, we shall hud ordained superiors and ordained suhp^s, the 
one bound to rule lor the welfare ol the other, the other oygy to 
obey Just as the Pnnce should be obeyed in all things lawtul by 
al", law .0 the infeno. should obey bis immediate superior m all 
thing, tarM by the law of the Prime. Increased emphasis on the 
vnvngs , ' „ . . 0 ii xt,;, f Iom medieval conceptions. 

Prmce alone separates all thjs fro ^ ^ upsiie 

Stanch* y ^ 0 j e w orld, that is everywhere and has 

down the goo or o commoner8 t0 be governed by the nobles 
ever been, that is to say , , , 8lt John Cheke, in the same 
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and preservation of item in conformity of living *.* High degree, 
involving superior wealth, involves also fitness to rale ; and this is 
the reason why hiEh degree exists. ‘ It is only a public weal, wh»re, 
as God hath disposed - • - understanding, is also appointed degrees 
and places according to the excellency thereof ; and thereto also 
would be substance convenient and necessary for the ornament of 
the same, which also eomjmseth a reverence and due obedience to 
the vulgar people or commonalty.’ 1 Elyot is sadly confused, but he 
meant what Cranmer said when he declared that ‘ gentlemen * were 
fitter for authority than 4 villains * Take away gentlemen and 
rulers and straightway all other falleth clearly away and followeth 
barbarical confusion.’ 3 In a commonwealth, says Cheke, addressing 
the rebels of 1549, ‘ one kind hath need of another and yet a great 
sort of you more need of one gentleman than one gentleman of a great 
sort of you.’ 4 In Starkey’s Dialogue one of the speakers defends 
the law of primogeniture on the ground that if estates in land were 
divided, the people would be deprived of their natural heads. * The 
maintenance of these beads is the maintenance of all civil order and 
pohtic rule here in our nation.’ * 

The whole social order is regarded as representing arrangements 
made or brought about by God for the peace and well-being of men- 
The idea is frequently expressed by the use of the word ' vocation *- 
A man’s social position or occupation is represented as his ‘ caffing’ : 
we still use the word without any clear sense that it originally meant 
a calling by God. It is every man’s duty to labour in bis vocation 
and be obedient to his superiors. So he does his duty in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call him. It almost seems 
sometimes that the duty of obedience extends even to submission to 
illegal exactions and proceedings. This view would of course be 
imconrilable with any conception of law as representing the authority 
of the Prince. But I do not think that any English writer of this 
period intended to forbid the inferior to appeal to law against his 
superior. It is merely insisted that he must not defend his rights 
y the use of force. The right to use force belongs to the Prince 
°° * * T° revenge wrongs is, in a subject, to take and usurp the 

o&ce of a King and consequently the oEee of God.* 4 
, . aea ^ consider and weigh in my mind all these commonwealths, 
which nowadays everywhere do flourish,’ declared the great<st English 
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thinker of the age, * ft> God help me, I can perceive nothing hut a 
certain conspiracy of rich men, pro< urine their own commodities 
timfer the name ntnf title of the commonwealth ’ * The conception 
of (he social order, with its gross inequalities of possession and of 
opportunity, as having been divinely ordained and established, bo 
that those who have little or nothing are called by God not only to 
accept their inferior position and straitened means, but to reverence 
and obey those who have touch, might, if it stood alone, be taken as 
justifying More’s famous and terrible Judgement Very often, no 
doubt, it did stand atone, without other implication than that of a 
right to possession absolute on one eidc and a duty of submission 
absolute on the other But, logically, standing thus alone it became 
mere non«cnsc; and this was as obvious then as now. The very 
fact, it was perceived, that God bad ordained the mam features of 
the social structure, implied that the welfare of nil alike is the purpose 
of these arrangements God could not have ordained such a conspiracy 
as More spoke of , he had ordained rather a * conspiring together in 
flff virtue and honesty * * * Hath God put immortal souls in none 
other but such as be 'possessionem in this world * ’ asked a pamph- 
leteer.* Evidently it could not be so Society roust be thought of 
its a co-operative association in which the duty of every member to 
the whole is primary'. This is, obove all, what the political idealism 
of the time insisted upon 

It was, in fact, usually in connection with the idea 0 ! society as 
divinely ordered, that the conception o! a ' very and true common- 
weal’ was developed. In that perfect commonwealth, waste and 
dishonesty and mere self-seeking disappear and every member of the 
community works singlc-mmdedly for the common good, llow far 
the conception may have been derived from Plato or how far the later 
writers were influenced by More, it is not possible to say. Bub I 
doubt, at least, whether Plato bad sny part in it Such a conception 
might simply and easily have developed on the basis of medieval 
thought, joined to a heightened and diffused bcusc of the nation as 
a community and to an acute sense of the economic stresses of the 
time. Putting More aside, the two writers who expressed most Sully 
the idea of a ‘ true commonweal * ore Thomas Starkey and 1 obert 
Crowley. But Starkey, like More, is in some respects isolated. 
Neither of them believed that man was bound by God a ordinance 
to any particular form of social Or political or gam rat ion Crowley, 
on the other hand, like Cranmer and Chekc and tlyot and Forrest, 
believed in a divine right to rule vested in noblemen and gentlemen, 
as well as in the Pmce. In this respect Crowley » more typical than 

« Utopia, II, 9. Clarendon Press ed , p 303 
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Crowley's view was the ea®e. He expressed it variously and 
vigorously and it stands to the credit of his intelligence that he 
emphasized what was, practically, the mam point of contention, 
Aquinas had laid down two principles . that a contract or bargain is 
only just when both parties gam equally and that property must be 
regarded as a stewardship or trust To Crowley the very roots of the 
evils he denounced, the most anti-social and damnable of errors, was 
the belief that a man has a real right to do as he wills with his own 
'll the possessionem,' he declared. ‘ would consider themselves to be 
hut stewards and not lords over their possessions, this oppression 
would soon be redressed. But so long as this persuasion sticketh in 
their tnincls : It is mine own, who should warn me to do with mine 


own as myself listeth 1 it shall not be possible to bave any redress 
at all.' 1 All through his writings he was asserting and applying this 
principle ' If there were no God,’ he says, getting near the heart of 
the matter , 4 then would I think it lawful for men to use their posses- 
sion* as they list.' For Christian* such a view is not possible God 
has not given their property to possessionem in the sense in which 
the Jaw gives it Ownership as conceived in law must be taken only 
ns a convenient fiction. 

It follows that a man should not aim at ‘rising in the world 
nor should lie aspire to grow indefinitely ticher. Indeed any increase 
in his wealth that comes naturally from his labour tn b‘* vocation ought 
to be used for the benefit of his poorer neighbour. The business of 
the merrhant is, not to make all the profit he can for himself but simply 
to provide needful things for others as cheaply as he can do it I be 

business of the landlord is to rule justly and to assist his neighbour 
H he seek to enrich himself by enclosing of by raising rents he will 
surely be damned. Greedy landlords and commercial profiteers or 
' usurers ‘ were at this time being denounced with the utmost freedom 
and violence of language. ‘The nch man, says Hooper, so en- 
croocheth, gatbercth together and obtained «> mtfch into h 
hands, that he alone possessed the earth, hveth thereby and Ins 1 poor 

neighbour ready to die for lack These ^ en - ««pt they repen , 

cannot be saved ’ Here Cranmer and Tynddc, Hooper j A to. 
Becon and Lever are at one with Crowley, Starkey and More Th y 
all express a sense that in a Christian commonwealth lust ol wealth 

and riotous living m .)*» damn* J“ ^tudy 

Henry VIII to put . stop U sue!. mctadneM Employ you. «uuy 
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island of brute beasts, among whom the strongest devour the weaker.’ 1 
‘ Neither the Church of England cor a Christian Commonwealth,’ 
declared Martin Bucer, 4 ought to tolerate such as prefer private gain 
to the public weal, or seek it to the hurt of their neighbours.’ * 
Crowley conceived of the structure of society as ordained by God 
and therefore not to be altered without impiety. Wealth, and especi- 
ally land as the source of wealth, has been portioned out by God among 
a relatively small number of ‘ possessionem ‘ and these persons thereby 
become fit and able to govern under the Prince and it is intended by 
God that they shall do so. But it is clear that the system must be 
worked as God intends it shall be. ‘ The end why all men be create,’ 
wrote Crowley, in the doggerel verse he apparently considered suitable 
for popular consumption, 4 as men of wisdom do agree, is to maintain 
the public state in the country where they shall be.’ * Gentlemen 
and possessionem generally, must, like common folk, regard their 
stations as callings from God and labour in their vocation for the 
common good, on pain of damnation. All men alike, Crowley con- 
tinually insisted, must think first of the commonweal and every man 
should regard his business or his property as a public trust, almost as 
public office. In other places than Utopia, More had declared, * men 
speak still of the commonwealth but every man procureth his own 
private wealth \ 4 Starkey had said the same, but had added that 
4 every man knoweth, as I think, they should above all regard the 
commonwealth ’. Crowley insisted that possessionem should regard 
themselves as stewards of public property. 4 Thou art a man,’ he 
wrote, addressing ‘ gentlemen ’ or landlords, 4 that God hath set to 
nde the rout in thy country, wherefore thou hast need for to get good 
knowledge, rather than money.’ Having acquired good knowledge, 


thou iiilt perceive thou hast no time to spare and spend in banqueting. for 
thouch thou witch till it be prime, thou shalt have enough to doing. Thou shalt 
not find any leisure to dice, to card or to revel, if thou once do take a pleasure 
in using thin# own calling welL . . . Thou shalt hav e delight in nothing, saving 
dost d^eh : WlUCh Dnd " 004 * ad tb y nde than that thou 

» Colder, say* Crowley, addressing landlords, ‘that you are but ninirten 
nn . dtr . tha Lord our God »nd that you shall render a strait a«®unt 
i v! *doini»Uation. . . . AVe axe all one man’s children and have by nature 

.uL and treasure of this world. By nature you can 

clann nothing but that ahich you shall get wi th the sweat of your faces. That 
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you are lorda and governor* therefore, cometh not by nature but by the ordin- 
ance and appointment of God.’ * 

He meant that the position of landlords was not one that had 
arisen inevitably from a natural superiority m them , but that God 
had specially entrusted land to them as stewards and trustees for the 
rest of the community. * You have their inheritance and do minister 
unto them. The whole earth by birthright bcloDgcth to the children 
of men. They are all inheritors thereof indifferently by nature ’ * 
These arrangements, he says, very inadequately, have been made by 
God ' because the sturdy should not oppress the weak and impotent 
This it seems is, nevertheless, just what is happening Rut Crowley 
is well aware of that , and he becomes prophetic. ' The mystical body 
of this most noble realm ’ * will go to wrack if any of its members be 
unjustly ruined. Ho makes a violent attack on extortionate clergy 
and on the legalising of * usury ' by the Art of 1G15 * If you let these 

things pass and regard them not, be ye sure the Lord will confound 
your wisdom. Invent, decree, establish and authorize what you can 
all shall come to naught.’ * 

The fundamental fact is,it was declared , th at the Christian common- 
wealth must be knit together by love among its members Nothing 
less will suffice to bring about real co-operation and general well- 
being. 


‘ Love,’ wrote Sir John Cheke, * i* not the knot only of the Commonwealth, 
whereby diver. pert* be perfectly Joined together In one politique body, but also 
the strength end might of tho lime, gathering together into a •mall room with 
order, which, scattered, would else breed confunon and debate * There is 
perfect civility,’ wrote Starkey,* ' there ■■ the true commonweal, where as all the 
part*, as members of one body, be knit together In perfect love and unity, every 
erne doing his office and duty, after such manner that, whatsoever *tate. office or 
degree any man bo of, the duty thereto pertaining with all diligence he busily 
fulfill and without envy or malice to other accomplish the same. . . . Ana eo 
thus,’ he concludes, ’when every part, after this manner ‘loethh.soffieo and 
duty . . . with perfect lore and amity one to another one glad to .uccoor and 
aid another a* member* and parts of one body , to the intent that after th« 
worldly and civil life here peaceably passed and vlrt , u0 "" 1 y ‘ h S y ;‘ 

the last, all together attain such end and felicity aa, by ^ °j ° . d L J 

ordinance of nature, i* determined to the excellent d.gn y nnd nature of man. 
Then .hall there be established and set In waA * thlt 

emed, *o ruled, with rich policy, that thing wh.ch we have *o long sought, that 
is to tay a very and tr ue commonweal. 

‘.SfeSJiS&fflW 
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It was a dream, this vision of a happy commonwealth knit together 
by the amity among its members, kindled to a perfect co-operation by 
love of the weal public and one s neighbour. It was a dream of what 
might be tinder existing conditions, if all men did their ‘duty’, 
Crowley was aSicted with no doubts about that duty, and be hoped, 
at least, that if only the matter were put clearly before them, men 
would see it and do it He failed, and all those who at the time 
thought like him failed, to see that principles once fairly easy cf 
application had in process of time become increasingly difficult practi- 
cally to apply. He made no attempt to show how his principles were 
to be appbed to the new conditions that were being established by 
capitalistic enterprise, large scale trading and international finance. 
01 what was behind the developments he bewailed he shows no under- 
standing But he was sure that all the devices of the wicked for 
mere personal gam would * come to caught *. Here lurked another 
fallacy. One may grant that in a sense he was right , but the prospect 
of failure in that sense would not seriously have alarmed those he 
denounced, even had they understood it. Crowley had few positive 
suggestions to make for remedy. What was wanted, it seemed to 
him, was a change of heart or a realization of God’s purposes. 4 Seek 
ye first,* he might have quoted, 4 the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness and all good things shall be added unto you.’ But were those 
good things in truth the good after which his greedy bankers and 
traders, landlords and speculators, were grasping ! Crowley was 
asking men to be other than they are. His ideal was conservative 
in that it involved a stereotyping of the social structure. It was, even, 
reactionary m the sense that it aimed at restoring a state of things 
vaguely supposed to have existed in a happy part. And like much 
that is called reactionary, it was revolutionary. At this distance it 
may^ be felt as pathetic. Commercialism was spreading, the old 
religion of Christendom was disintegrating, the dominant trends were 
m directions wholly different. Yet it is curious to note how many of 
*“ e sentiments, complaints and suggestions of these social idealists of 
the mid-sixteenth century have been repeated from that day to this, 
in hat modem world that was coming the dream was to revive and to 
persist. It takes many forms but is, itself, pere nnial. 

§ 3. STARKEY'S DIALOGUE 

. 9 rt ^ r ^ ® appeal was not to government. It would seem to be 
imp.ied us his writings that no redress of the evils from which society 
su~ered was possible without a change of heart. His appeal was to 
the moral and religious consciousness. Starkey's Dialogue presets 
_ View Uat redress is largely a question of organization and that 
governmental action can do much to create the very and true commua- 
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jea! The treatise includes & senes o| sweeping and far-reaching 
practical proposals for reform 

Little is known of Thomas Starkey beyond tbe superficial facta of 
firs career. He was b 0 rn some time between 1490 and 1500. He 
graduated at Oxford and became a Fellow of Magdalen, where he 
lectured on natural philosophy Ua connection with the Poles began 
r - Mr*. - * 0P3C tW0 y cat3 > perhaps, he was m the service of 
Reginald Pole in Italy, probably as chaplain or secretary By 1534 
he Was back in England and acting ns chaplain to Foie’s mother, the 
Countess of Salisbury He became a royal chaplain, and in 1535 was 
commissioned to write to Pole with tbe object of ascertaining his views 
about the divorce and persuading him to return to England. The 
result of these overtures was untoward both from Starkey's point 
of view and that of Henry VIII Pole’s reply took the form of fus 
treatise, Pro EicUsiasttcae L'nxtatis Dc/msione, published in 1536 
ret Starkey did not lose his royal chaplaincy, and later the King 
rewarded his efforts by making him Master of Corpus Chtisti He 
preached before the King only a few months before his death in 1538. 

Tbe Diafoque helucen Cardinal Pole and Thun, as Ltips't nmst have 
been written between 1536 and 1538 include Its form is accurately 
indicated by this title Lupsct, Lecturer in Rhetoric at Oxford, had 
been a friend both of Starkey and of Pole and was dead His part 
in the dialogue consists mainly m making objections which, sub- 
sequently, he drops or withdraws 1 The main contentions of the 
Dialogue are represented os being Pole's It is impossible to say, even 
with any Certain degree of probability, how far this is rtallt the case. 
There is little in the Dialogue which might not have come from Pole, 
and there ore opinions expressed in it which 6tr»ke one as more likely 
to have been Pole’s than Starkey's. But there is nothing in it which 
might not have come from Starkey’s own mind simply. In any case 
he must Burely have sympathized with the views expressed, and he 
certainly well understood them. One would like to know whether 
and how far the Dialogue expresses the Mews of Reginald Pole, but, 
however interesting, the question is not of importance Pole himself, 
of course, had no chance of disclaiming he can never have heard of 
Starkey’s audacity. Neither Starkly nor anyone eke published the 
Dialogue till 1871. Yet it is by far the most remarkable piece of 
writing concerned with politics that was produced m England under 
Henry VIU, with tho exception of More’s Utopia. 

The Dialogue begins with an attempt by Lupset to persuade Pole 
that it is his duty to give his life to politics and the service of his 
country. For a man m Pole’s position there can be no higher duty 
and no hie B o useful. This was ft view very generally held at the time 
* It is bird to imagine why he w« introduced,. unless it were that Starkey 
did not wish to represent hunscll as accepting I’ote a conclusions. 
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and it is constantly implied in other writings. Pole, however, object* 
and his objections are noteworthy though they ore not pressed. He 
feels by no means sure that the life of study and contemplation is not 
m any case higher than the active political Life. He expresses, even, 
a doubt of the value of the life of ‘ civility It seems to him, some- 
times, that man was not bom for civilization, ‘ but rather to live in 
the wild forest, there more following the study of virtue, as it is said 
men did in the golden age \ l It may well be that Reginald Pole, 
aristocratic scholar of the Renaissance, already disillusioned, had 
actually expressed such thoughts in Starkey’s hearing. 

But these sceptical suggestions are quickly discarded and serious 
discussion begins on the main question of the Dialogue : 4 what is the 
very and true commonweal, wherein it standeth and where it most 
flourisbeth \* At once it is laid down, doubtless with reference to 
Plato and More, that what is wanted is not a picture of an impossibly 
beautiful commonwealth inhabited by impossibly wise and virtuous 
persons. What we have to consider is ' the nature of our country, 
the manner of our people’, remembering that this is the material 
we have to work with. In the Dialogue as a whole two questions are 
dealt with : firstly, what is the nature of the true commonweal ? and 
secondly, how can such a commonweal be established in our own 
country of England ? 

For complete well-being, it is declared, man as an individual needs 
bodily health, 4 convenient abundance of all worldly things *, children 
and fnends who are, very properly, included under the heading 4 riches \ 
and finally and above all honesty and virtue.* Over-great wealth 
is always dangerous, and wealth and authority combined without 
virtue are * plain destruction * to a man- Neither health nor wealth 
are of any value without virtue, which is that which directs to the 
right use of them. On the other hand, real poverty, or the lack of 
what all men need, cramps the mind and is a great eviL It is not, 
Pole is made to insist, a question of happiness, still less of pleasure. 

ealtb is not desirable because it can procure 4 pleasure but because 
it gives freedom and power to help others. In Moro’a Utopia, the 
chief gain resulting from the organization that produces abundance 
for all with abort hours of labour, was represented as being 4 the free 
bberty of the mind and garnishing of the same * 4 

Ko * commonwealth is composed of individuals and therefore 
resembles an individual. Fanciful comparisons follow and it is 
concluded that the needs of the individual must be the need of the 
commonwealth. Upon which Lupset remarks that, if this be bo, the 
commonwealth will be best served by every wmn doing the best he 

» JfebTiu. «L E.E.T.S.. p. 9. . n,.. p. i 3 |. 
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can for himself without any regard to others. It is merely, and 
inadequately, answered that while 'overmuch’ regard for self is 
destructive to the commonwealth, ' mean and convenient regard 
thereof maintaineth the same \* Lupset, apparently, was content 
with this admission 

The commonwealth, then, must first of all be healthy. This 
involves a high average of individual healthiness and a right ratio 
of population to means of subsistence This right ratio can only bo. 
maintained by effective co-operation and the action of government. 
But health also involves beauty or harmony that is a due proportion 
between parts. There will not be in a healthy society numerically 
more craftsmen or more husbandmen than are required. Further, 
the true commonweal must bo ‘ rich ’ it must possess ‘ friends, nches 
and abundance of necessaries Cramping and demoralizing poverty, 

* the mother of envy and maficc, dissension and debate must not 
exist Within it. It needs friends also, like the individual. If a country 
be surrounded by foes, 1 1 cannot see how that country can long 
flourish m prosperity ’. 

Finally, what corresponds to ‘ virtue ' in the individual is, firstly, 

* good order and policy, by good laws established and by heads and 

rulers put in effect', and, secondly, religion. What is, above all, 
required is that ‘ this multitude of people nnd whole commonalty, so 
healthy and so wealthy • may with due honour, reverence and 
love religiously worship God . . every one also doing his duty to 

other with brotherly love, one loving another as members and parts 
of one body Such a society, it is implied, could not lack good 
laws and good policy. 

• A time there was, Master Lupset,’ says Pole, ‘ when man, without 
city or town, law or religion, wandered abroad in the wild fields and 
woods, not otherwise than you see now brute beasts to do.' * In 
this condition he ‘ long continued and many years \ till he came at 
length to some order and civility and so gradually, * in long time by 
little and little ’ to the civilization that now is. 4 Many types and 
modes ot government arose among men during this long process and 
no one type, it is suggested, can be regarded as primitive Monarchical, 
aristocratic and democratic forms of society were developed ‘ according 
to the nature of the people 1 * Like Bodin, later, Pole thinks that 
some peoples are best suited by monarchy, while others can m no 
case suffer the rule of one ’ But, unlike Bodin, he does not think 
that rejection of monarchy implies an inferiority in the people. Ad 
forms of government are alike good, he declares, 

. n , m * th p Si, 4 JK, 62. 
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* #0 long *» they which have authority look not to their own singular profit cor 
to the private weal of any one part more than to the other, but refer all their 
counsel, acts and deeds to the common weal of the whole. ... As to dispute,' 
he adds, 1 which of the^e rules is best . . . me eeemetb superfluous, seeing that 
certain it is tb&t all be good and to nature agreeable ; though the one be more 
convenient to the nature of some people than the other.’ 1 

For forms of government, in fact, let fools contest, * The end of 
all politic rule is to induce the multitude to virtuous living ’ , 1 to such 
religious and brotherly co-operation, that is, as has been shown to be 
necessary in the true commonwealth ‘ To the aid and setting forward ' 
of such a true commonweal 1 every man for his part, by the law and 
order of nature, is bounden ; which hath brought forth man for this 
purpose and this end : that after such manner he might live a civil 
Ufe, ever having before his eyes the common weal, without regard of 
his own vain pleasures, frail fantasies and singular profit’.* 

Lupset’s comment is, that if such be the true commonweal, all 
actual commonwealths are sadly deficient. He is told that this is 
true but that, nevertheless, things are better now than they ever yet 
have been. Han had to leam contempt for mere earthly prosperity 
before the true commonweal became possible. He has not yet fully 
learned his lesson. Men do not yet see clearly that by their stupid 
eelfishness they injure or endanger themselves. 

Now comes the question : how is England to be brought to true 
well-being ? There has been, latterly, it is agreed,* actual loss of 
population , and yet there are 6tUl among us hordes of idle people 
and of people ill occupied. There are troops of idle servants and of 
priests, monks and friars, * nothing but burdens to the earth In 
every order and degree there are such people, 4 to the commonweal 
utterly unprofitable More, bolder than Starkey, or more radical 
than Pole, had spoken explicitly of noblemen and gentlemen, living 
in rest and pleasure, nothing profiting, yea much annoying the weal 
public .*111 occupied, and as burdensome to the commonwealth as 
the mere idlers, says the Pole of the Dialogue, are 4 those which busy 
themselves in ma ki ng and procuring things for the vain pastime and 
pleasure of other 7 who contribute to pleasure of the body and d° 
nothing for the dignity of man’s nature. 4 Consider with yourself.* 
More had said, * of those few that do work, how few to be occupied 
m necessary works. For where money beareth all the swing, there 
many vain and superfluous occupations must needs he used.’ • 
Lupset objects to the implication that all men ought to work 
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productively, remarking that the labour of Borne only will suffice to 
keep many at liberty and ease * This j a spoken, Master Lupset,’ 
Pole answers, * even as though you judged men to be born tor to live 
in idleness and pleasure. . . . But, Sir, it is nothing eo ; but, con- 
trary, he is born to labour and travail . . . and not to live as an 
unprofitable weight and burden of the earth ’ * 

But there is, in England, far more than this that needs remedy. 
Our public policy is in some respects absurd and in others wicked. 
Wt export cattle and com and wool and get in return only such rubbish 
as wine and silk.* Clerical immunities are preposterous : cnme in 
clergy should, if anything, be punished more severely than in others.* 
But our criminal law is Btupidly and wickedly severe, especially to 
theft, as More hail declared yet more emphatically. 4 Pole suggests 
that it would bo better in the case of a first offence 1 to find some way 
bow the man might be brought to better order and frame than to 
hang him out of hand. * Moat part of the world,' More had said, 
* arc like bad schoolmasters, readier to beat than to teach.’ 4 ‘ What 
other thing tfo you than make thieves and then punish them ? ’ 

All classes of English people, it is declared, arc jn all manner ol 
way a, in budding and clothes and food, extravagant and wasteful. 
Workmen arc lazy and negligent and as extravagant as their betters. 
' The people of England is more given to idle gluttony than any people 
of the world .’ 1 Then, too, our nobility and clergy, and of course our 
people in general, arc badly educated. Our schools are insufficient, 
our Universities need reform ; there is general ignorance, even ol the 
Bible. Yet more serious are the antagonisms of class that exist among 
us. Laity grudge against clergy and commons against gentry : it 
is a disease that threatens destruction to all good civility. But the 
very root of all evils is the fact that all men seek their own profit 
without regard to their neighbours. Landlords care only for rent 
and prelates for the wool of the flock. 

AH these things, and others, have to be altered before England can 
become a very and true commonweal. ‘ Much easier it is to spy & 
hundred faults in a commonweal than to amend one ; * yet the 
remedy is to a great extent within the power of government. Uur 
country and people arc, after all, such ‘ that they may be broug 
well to all good civility ' * A large number of positive proposals are 
made. Marriage should be encouraged, bonuses given to large families 
and bachelors should be taxed Rents should be regulated by w, 
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• Dialogue, p. 120, * Vtopvt, p, 46 

’ Dialogue, ji, E7, * lb , p. 143 


»lb. 
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and government should limit the amount of cattle rearing and organize 
all crafts by means of official agents. Towns should be cleansed and 
' gentlemen * compelled to build bouses in them. Schools should be 
multiplied and the most promising young scholars should be sent up 
to reformed universities Special schools should be established for 
the * nobility * and for the training of clergy. L3W should be codified 
and simplified. 

But to this programme Lupset makes the objection that you cannot 
make men virtuous by regulations ; for virtue essentially consists in 
knowing and pursuing the good without fear as a motive. * Except 
we find some other mean whereby man may come to this his perfection, 
all our communication, we t hink , is void and all law without effect.* 1 

‘ Master Lupset,’ Pole justly answers, 1 you enter now into a 
great matter.’ He proceeds to admit that man cannot be coerced 
into virtue, but argues that law and its enforcement can assist in 
creating a habit and a bent.* He confesses, however, that law alone 
will be insufficient. The defect of law must, and can onlv, be supplied 
by religion. But here also something can be achieved by governmental 
action. Government should take measures to secure for us a more 
learned and religious clergy, should establish public religious services 
in English and should allow the Bible to be translated. More had 
suggested 4 that the scriptures might without great peril and not with- 
out great profit, be brought into our tongue and taken to lay men 
and women both *.* ‘I never read in no stories,’ Pole is made to fay, 
of greater blindness ' than the opinion that this would destroy 
religion. 4 


It was an enormous undertaking that Starkey makes Pole demand 
of the English government. But it must be toted that all the evils 
he mentions are denounced by other writers of the time and that all 
or nearly all the proposals he makes for reform are suggested in other 
writings^ of somewhat earlier or later date.* What is peculiar to 
Starkey s Dialogue is the suggestion that, before it can reasonably be 
hoped that what is needful will be done, the constitution of the English 
monarchy itself needs reconstruction. In the actual English system 


p.206. *Ib^ p.206. 

Sion*. *dlK 7 * ^ and nnJ>Tt °f religion. 132S. Work* of 

,1 . Whatever tbe attitude of the Pope, the desire to hare 

m-'i Trmsctilir seems to hire been widespread among educated 
.1 , 1 e ^entur ab utU dusentio,’ Erwmua had written, 'qui nohnt 

Creel t-T t *Xf »f. rU v* ,a ra! « J licguam transfosas.’ (In prefix to hi* 

Creek ten of the .New Testament, 1516.) 

MwrfV *** to W {cnad ,n Wdham Forrest’s PfetuoarU Potty, of 

S. J *“** ****** VI and edited for the E.E.T.S. by 

Cixnilty't. * * Jt Forrest « Terse is anything hut pleasant : it is worse than 
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of government there is no guarantee for and little likelihood of * good 
policy*. The constitution itself must be reformed. 

' It i» not unknown to you, Muter Lupsct,' rays Pole. 1 that Our country hath 
been governed and ruled these many years undtr the state of princes, which, by 
their reg&l power and princely authority, have judged all things pertaining to 
the stAto of our realm to hang only upon their will and fantasy.’ 

But the idea that the Prince tnay 

' rile all things according to his will and pleasure, is without doubt and bath ever 
been the greatest destruction to this realm, yea and to all other. , For, 
Master Lupset, this is sure and a gospel word, that country can not be long well 
governed nor maintained with good policy where all is ruled by the Will of one, 
not chosen by election but cometh to it by natural succession , for seldom seen 
it Is that they which by succession come to kingdoms and realms are worthy of 
such high authority.' 1 

The declaration thus emphatically, if rather confusedly, made, is 
insisted upon at considerable length. * 117101 is more repugnant to 
nature than a whole nation to be governed by the will of a Prince ? 

. . . What is more contrary to reason than all the whole people to 
be ruled by him which commonly laeketh all reason 1 ’ * If the ruler 
be of exceptional wisdom and virtue, the absolute rule of one becomes, 
indeed, a 4 moat perfect and excellent state of policy ’ , but if he be 
not so, it is of all * the roost pestilent and pernicious state *.* Unlimited 
power is ‘ the open gate to all tyranny *. 4 To believe that God ordains 
tyranny as a punishment for men’s sins is mere superstition : ‘ this 
agreeth nothing with philosophy nor reason, no nor yet to the doctrine 
of Christ and good religion Tyranny is the greatest of social evils 
and cannot come from God ' Better is it to the state of the common- 
weal to restrain from the prince such high authority, committing that 
only to the common counseyl of the realm and parliament, assembled 
here in our country.’ 4 

* It is not man that can make a wise pnnee of him that lacketh 
wit by nature. . . . But this is in man's power, to efect and choose 
him that is both wise and just and make him a prince and him that is 
a tyrant so to depose.’ * It may, sometimes, be reasonable to delegate 
an unlimited authority to an elected Prince But, Pole concludes, 
if monarchy is to be hereditary, the power of the monarch should 
always be strictly limited. Here m England, it is said, no change 
is needed for the present, Bince wo happen to have just now a noble 
and wise Prince.* But Pole suggests that, when Henry VIII dies, 
Parliament should either elect a King ‘which should not rule and 

‘ Zfelopie, pp. 100, 101, * lb . p 107. * lb., P- 102. 

* lb-, p. 103. • lb , p. 167. lb., ». 102 

* lb , p. 167. In Utopia the Prince is elected for life unless he be deposed 
or put down for suspicion of tyranny 1 { tJtopta, p. 138) 

* lb , p. 105. Pole, surely, would not have eaid this 
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govern at bi3 own pleasure and liberty, but ever be subject to tbe 
order of ins laws \ or, if hereditary succession be maintained, as may 
practically be best, then to the new King should be joined a permanent 
council, ' not such as he will but approved by Parliament without 
consent of which nothmg can be done. 1 

Lupset is represented as being astonished at these views, but as 
having few objections to make, beyond the obvious objections to 
elective monarchy. He remarks, indeed, that Pole’s scheme would 
involve frequent meetings of Parhament, * which were no small trouble 
to the commons of this realm \* But he is finally reduced to an 
amazed silence , and his silence is significant He has nothing to 
say about scriptural commands to obey the powers that be * and 
makes no objection to the assertion that a tyrant may rightly be 
deposed, or to Pole’s clear implication that a people may, through 
the action of a representative body, at any time change an hereditary 
into an elective monarchy or presumably into any other form of 
government. 

It is clear that, to Starkey-Pole, kings and other governors are in 
no sense ‘ specially appointed by the ordinance of God \ The position 
of the Prince is of mere human ordinance and the form of governmental 
institutions should be simply determined by the end in view. It is 
clearly implied that the people of any commonwealth may freely 
choose and change the form of its government. England has fallen 
into the mistake of allowing too much power to the Prince and this 
mistake should now be corrected. The Prince has no absolute right 
to his position The author of the Dialogue has a conception of what 
constitutes a true commonwealth and considers that to the attainment 
of that ideal all men’s efforts should combine and all other things be 
subordinated. Just because the end of the co mm onwealth is perfect 
welfare in virtuous communion and harmonious co-operation, the 
determination of all arrangements for achieving the end is assumed 
to lie with the community as a whole. It is implied that there can 
be no such thing as an absolute right to rule and that all actual 
authority is delegated. 

These views are surprising if they be regarded as those of Thomas 
Starkey, chaplain to Henry VIII and Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. ^ Bnt regarded as the views of Reginald Pole, the friend of 
Cont&nm and Eadoleto, Yittoria Colonna and Morone, they are not 
surprising. Not only was the idea of the Prince as delegate a common- 
place of Roman law, but the view expressed in the Dialogue could be 

1 Dialog 1 ‘e.pp. 1C3, ICO. With the details o{ Pole’s projected constitution we 
are not concerned. 

• lb., p. 105. 

* Tbe »t*ence from the Dialogue of reference to the Scriptorea is one of its 
striking feature*. 
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derived fro® fate medieval thought and id fact is medieval thought. 
Sir John Portcscue had taught that the King w a delegate; 1 w 
Starkey’s Dialogue the delegation becomes one which may at any time 
he resumed. The contrast indeed, between the view Starkey expressed 
and that of the writers who preached politics from the thirteenth 
chapter of Romans, is not so great as may appear Either Starkey 
or IWe would no doubt have accepted the dictum that the office of 
the magistrate is the ordinance of God and probably both would have 
said that God forbids rebellion- But to them, apparently, the highest 
authority is that of the commonwealth itself, expressed, for England, 
in ' the common counseyl and parliament ’ Or rather, perhaps, the 
highest authority is the divine law which is the law of man ’a nature 
and bids him strive after the perfect commonwealth. 

It was not on the basis of the assumptions of Starkey’s Dialogue 
that opposition to Tudor orthodoxy in politics developed in sixteenth- 
century England. It js true that the Dialogue does anticipate to some 
extent what was freely asserted in France after ]5?0 But the French 
thought is more logically formal and complete In the Dialogue little 
is argued and much assumed , and the author is more concerned with 
practical remedies for admitted evils tbsn with any fundamental 
question. In this respect it may, perhaps, be regarded as char- 
acteristically English But the positive feature of the Dialogue that 
is peculiarly English is that conception of the very and true common- 
weal which it shares with Crowley, and we may say with 3fore, 
Nothing at all closely resembling it was developed in France.* Bodin’s 
conception of the ‘ republique bien ordonnfe ’ perhaps comes nearest 
to it. Yet Bodin had no vision of a people united in love and amity 
as members of one body, ever having the commonweal before their 
eyes, without regard of their own vain pleasures To Bodin the 
problem was, first of all, one of the recognition of political authority. 
In the Dialogue the problem is how to secure the co-operation of all 
classes for general welfare • and love and religion are the factors 
depended upon, as much as, or more than, regulation or political 
reform. 

What, perhaps, strikes one most in reading the Dialogue, as in 
reading Crowley and More, is that society is regarded mainly as an 
association for economic purposes. All the stress is laid upon the 
question of how to get rid of waste and idleness and selfish greed ana 
competition, how to abolish poverty and secure for all a competence 


« • A<! tnieUm n&mqne legis subditoruffl ac forum corporum et boaonim rex 
hujusmodi e rectus e*t et hsno pateatatem a populo effluxam ipse hs&et, quet 
non licet poteatale alia suo populo domuisn,’ De kuiibv* ugum Angitae, Alii. 

* Uhleuit be ’the strange vision of a reformed France described byEauol 
Spffatne in the Duatarchvi of 1550 
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ratable to the dignity of human nature. Nothing is more distinctive 
of En glish thought in the sixteenth century than the tendency to 
think jo terms of economics- This is evidenced by a lzrgt number 
of writers who express little or nothing that can be called political 
thought- In reading Starkey s Ihnl&pie or even the UtTjna, one gets 
an impression that even love, even religion, are thought of as serving, 
mainly, an economic purpose. 

In” literature, at least, the ideal of the very and true commonweal 
flourished only for a few years. It was partly due to the fact that it 
was bom of economic crisis, that the vision faded so quickly. Under 
Elizabeth political thought, so far as it was not concerned with the 
question of royal sup rema cy m the Church, took directions barely 
indicated in earher Tudor writings. Yet, to the end of the century, 
we find as it were echoes of the thought of the idealists of the early 
days of the Reformation, when men were Etill under the illusion that 
the restoration of true religion was going to produce a world in all 
respects better than the old. In the writings of Thomas Wilson, 
Nicholas Hemiug, Miles Mosse and Henry Arth 1 every form of what 
they call 4 usury ’ * is denounced, in gross and in detail, with much 
argumentative appeal to authorities and to canon law. Desperately 
these writers went on repeating old formulae about just prices and just 
bargains and the responsibilities of property. They can have had 
little hope. Faint and far oS to them was the very and true common- 
weal. They were doing little more than protest against the com- 
mercialism of a world that regarded them not. To that new world 
of commerce and finance the old formulc seemed inapplicable or had 
co meaning at all Wilson, m 1572, spoke of the sin of usury as 4 rank 
throughout all England ’ ; 1 he did not know of any part of 
Christendom ‘ so much subject to this foul sin. It w21/ he declared, 
‘ be in the end the undoing of all, if it be not looked to in time.' 4 Men 
of wealth are now wholly given everywhere altogether to idleness, to 
get their gain with ease and to live by lending upon the only sweat 
and labour of others.’ The modem merchant, in Hs dialogue, has 
the assurance to ask the frank question : * What is so mad to 
deliver his money out of his own possession for nought ? * 4 1 do 
verily^ believe,* cried the worthy Doctor, 4 the end of this world at 
hand.' On the false supposition that there ever had been such a 
world as the one he looked back to, its end had certainly come. The 


V t **** Vnr * t ' 1STi He=ing: TU 
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tendency to think economically persisted m England ; but that earlier 
vision of a harmonized economic and religious co-operation from which 
waste and mere profit-mongering should have been eliminated, seems 
to have faded quickly and for a time to have disappeared. It passed 
away with the passing of conditions it had assumed as static. Rather 
perhaps it had been essentially but a protest ; and it perished in the 
triumph of that against which it had protested in vain. 


5 4. UTOPIA . THE ISLE OF NOWHERE 
The ' fruitful, pleasant and witty work, of the best state of a 
public weal, and of the new isle, called Utopia’, 1 written in Latin 
and published at Louvain m the year 1516,* was, for sixteenth-century 
England, the earliest expression of that same dream. I deal with it 
last because, logically considered, it lies beyond the point that was 
reached later. Crowley felt bound to accept the form of society as 
it stood, for it was to him of divine ordinance. Starkey was at least 
convinced that the existing form of society must, substantially, be 
accepted, if one wished to get anything done. But for the very 
practical character of his thought, he too might have sought his 
remedy in some kind of communism. A* it was, he proposed that 
government should determine rents and organize industry through 
officials. But More had felt no need of accepting anything as it 
stood, because in truth he had no hope of getting anything done. 
It is essentially this lack of faith in the possibility of actually construct- 
ing a very and a true commonwealth, that isolates More and separates 
him from Crowley and Starkey. Crowley declared that the very Toot 
of all evil is the notion that a man may do as he wills with his own. 
Starkey hoped to find remedy and establish the true commonwealth 
by means of religion and reasonable and thorough regulation Twenty 
years before Starkey and Pole, More had come to the conclusion that 
the mass of men will never become religious, that Jaw can be but a 
palliative, and that, while private property exists, it is vain to hope 
that men will think they have no right to do as they will with their 
own. The inference was obvious : only in a land such as never was 
and such as is nowhere nor will be, can the perfect commonweal exist. 
With an irony and in a fantastic form that betray his scepticism, 
More act forth his dream of that Utopia. _ 

It is a mistake to regard More’s Ut&pia as an isolated work of 


* Title page o! tie second edition (1556) Of Ralph Robinson's translation, first 

* More’* Enropean reputation secured for his hook a 

It seems to have lacked in England. By 1520 edit.ona lid lM at 

Pans, Basle and Vienna. A German version appeared in 1524, an muan m 
1548, a French version in 1550. No English translation appeared in 

the same year was printed a Dutch version. 
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imagination. The thought of its first ' book ’ is in close accord, up 
to a certain point, with that of Crowley and of Starkey’s Dialogue. 
More is preoccupied with the same evils that are denounced by the 
later writers : the stupid brutality of cri min al law, the excesses of 
sheep- farming, 1 idleness and frivolity, extravagance and waste, unjust 
and unnecessary poverty, prevalent selfishness and greed. But so 
little hope had More that any change for the better could be effected, 
that he had really no remedial measures to propose. His book became 
a simple indictment of society. Where Crowley saw religion as a 
lever. More saw a vast and stupid, conservative inertia. Every 
proposal for change is always opposed, simply as suggesting something 
new. 


* These things, uv they, pleased our forefathers and ancestors ; wo aid Cod 
we could be so wise a-s they were : and as though they had wittily concluded the 
matter and with this answer stopped every man’s mouth, they ait down again. 
As who ihould say it were a very dangerous matter, if a man in any point ahoald 
be found wiser than his forefather* were.’ * 


While the Dialogue saw possibilities of large reconstruction by 
governmental action. More saw Pnnces * employ much more study 
how by nght or by wrong to enlarge their dominions, than how well 
and peaceably to rule and govern that they have already ’ : * Princes 
who suppose that the property of their subjects is to their own 
advantage 4 If the Utopia be a fair}' tale, it is the saddest of fairy 
tales. More himself says that he had ‘ taken great pains and labour 
in wnting the matter It was, obviously, so. The book amounts 
to an indictment of humanity almost as terrible as Gulliver's Travels, 
though wholly without Swift’s savagery of resentment. 

It ij excessively difficult to get any change made, and yet every- 
thing^ needs to be changed. Among the nations of Christendom 
More s traveller cannot find * any sign or token of equity and justice 
The nch men who control things 

* invent and devise *11 means and crafts, first how to keep aafely, without fear of 
lowng, that they have unjustly gathered together, and next bow to hire and abuse 
the work and labour of the poor for as little money as may be. These devices, 
w en the nch men have decreed to be kept and obeerved under colour of tbs 
commonalty, that is to **y also of the poor people, then they he made law*.* T 

In Starkey’s Dialogue it was implied that More had disregarded 
the actual. Bat it was the Pole of the Dialogue who idealized Parlia- 
ment, satisfied with the fiction of the common law as to its represents- 


» On this particular point t here it a diSerence of opinion. The passage in the 
ispvi in which More tpeala of sheep devouring men and houses and cities w 
ery we known. In the Dialogue, when Lapset attacks enclosure, Pole ex- 
pre«« the new that more sheep are wanted. 

• {ft t?' 40 ‘ , * lb - P- 3S - * Ib * PP- CI ’ W ' 

lb.. Preface, p. J* s fl,., p _ » lb., p . 3 CX. 
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tive character. He had founded on it s great hope of reconstruction. 
More was possessed by no such illusion and bad no such hope. 

4 Tic whole wealth of the body of the realm,’ declared an anonymous 
writer, 4 comcth out of the labours and works of the common people/ 1 
More’s thought was the same Usurers become rich , but ' labourers 
carters, ironsmiths, carpenters and ploughmen’, all those who do 
the necessary work ‘ that without it no commonwealth were able 
to continue and endure one year all these labour all their lives for 
a pittance, with nothing before them but an ' indigent and beggarly 
old age’.* 

For this injustice and absurdity there is, it is asserted, but one 
conceivable remedy. 4 Where possessions be private, where money 
beareth all the stroke, it is hard and almost impossible that there the 
weal public may justly be governed and prosperously flourish ’ * 
For 4 where every man’s goods bo proper and peculiar to himself ’ 
and where every man 4 draweth and plucketh to himself as much as 
he can there will a few 4 divide among! themselves all the whole 
riches ’ and 4 to the residue is left lack and poverty *.* So we reach 
the conclusion : 4 1 do fully persuade myself, that no equal and just 
distribution of things can bo made nor that perfect wealth shall 
ever be among men unless this propriety be exiled and banished ‘ . . . 
Christ instituted among his all things common , and the same com- 
munity doth yet remain amongst the Tightest Christum companies.’ • 
The evils resulting from private ownership may, indeed, be 4 somewhat 
eased * by law and regulation, but 4 that they may be perfectly cured 
... it is not to be hoped for, whiles every man is master of his own 
to himself \ 1 

All this is asserted by the mouth of More’s imaginary traveller, 
not in immediate connection with the account of the isle which is 


Nowhere, but in the far more significant discussion that precedes that 
account. In his own person More makes the usual objections, 4 Men 
shall never there live wealthily where all thmgs be common/ * Men 
are driven to work by hope of gain for themselves . under comnumistic 
conditions every one will idle. The dilemma is stated, but it is not 
resolved. It was hardly worth while attempting to resolve it; so 
obvious was it that the remedy proposed by the traveller, Hythloday, 
was impossible of application. To the doubts expressed by More, 
Hythloday can only answer that, if he knew the island of Nowhere, 

* How to Reform Ike Realm in telling Item to work to restore Tillage, C. 1535. 
Attn luted uncertainly to Clement Armstrong. Reprinted in Tudor Economic 
Document) (Tawney and Power), Vo). III. See p. 115. 

* Utopia. P . 301. * lb., PP- 1W. 105. 4 lb , p. W. 

* lb , p. 107. In the Latin : ‘ Adeo mibi certe perauadeo, res aequabih 

ao junta, alqua rations diatribui. aut feliciter »gi cum rebus mort&hum nisi auMata 
proraua proprietate, non poaae.’ Ed 1516 inQ 

♦lb, p 260. i lb., p. 100. * lb., p. 106. 
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he would know better. Co ming after all that has gone before, 
tie answer is as sad as it is witty. It was no answer at all; 
and it reveals at once the fallacy of what follows. Proof of the 
assertions made in the first book of the Utopia is supplied in the 
second by means of a picture of an imaginary commonwealth, in which 
ccmmum sm has actually resulted in all but complete contentment, 
prosperity and stability. The picture, obviously, is a mere assumption 
of what has to be proved. So conscious was More of the fallacy 
that, when he came to describe his island of the blessed, he let fancy 
loose and became little more than ingenious. He makes, it is true, 
in the course of this account certain far-reaching suggestions ; 1 but 
for the most part it seems to be calculated rather to amuse than 
to suggest. It appears, too, after all, that this particular land of 
heart’s desire is not, on close acquaintance, so verv attractive. * So 
must I needs confess and grant,’ More concludes, ‘ that many things 
be in the Utopian weal public, which in our cities I mav rather wish 
for than hope after.’ * Many things, perhaps ; but surely not those 
houses all alike, those people so much alike that they are content 
hardly to differ in dress, that monotony of grave entertainment and 
garnishing of the mind. But it did not matter. More knew that his 
Utopia was nowhere and proved nothing. He had declared in effect 
that, men being what they are, there is no conceivable remedy for 
social evils except, at all events, one that cannot be adopted ; and as 
to that one, that it is doubtful what, in any case, the result of its 
adoption would be. His book is the work of a sceptic in polities, 
though of a sceptic whose mind rests in religious faith. The real land 
of More b heart b desire was not of this world. It was Crowley and 
Starkey who were the idealists in politics : it was More who had kept 
to the actual. His Utopia is a rcdudio ad abrurdum of their ve^* 
and true commonweal. He had written the last word first. 

' Scae of theae dust be referred to liter. 
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THE THEORY OF ROYAL SUPREMACY UNDER 
HENRY VIII 

T HE Tudor government undertook the task of forcing upon a 
necessarily more or less reluctant population a change of 
religious habits. It was an operation that was gradually 
and most skilfully performed But it was an operation of great 
difficulty. Henry VIII had with him the great prestige already attach- 
ing to the successful new monarchy and the generally hearty support 
of the landed and moneyed classes except in the far north. He had 
behind him the old eagerness to appropriate Church property which, 
according to Bodin, was the mam factor in the Reformation every- 
where. He had with him the new national consciousness and the 
old and widespread dislike of Papal interference and jurisdiction. 
He found leverage in the grievances of the clergy against the Pope, 
of seculars against regulars and of laity against clergy. He had with 
him the sense, widespread among the more educated of the laity, that 
clerical ascendancy in school and college was obstructive and 
obscurantist, and that an ignorant clergy, for grossly material and 
selfish purposes, was pandering to and making use of a mass of popular 
superstition. For all that, the difficulty of effecting the great change 
was enormous 

In that difficulty the Pope counted for little. The claims of the 
unreformed Papacy were, as things stood, the weakest point in the 
Catholic position. The fact that those claims conflicted with the 
nationalist sentiment and dislike of foreign interference strengthened 
the hands of the government. Henry VIII had not to meet or to 
fear any Bcrious opposition based on the conception of a great Christian 
commonwealth centralized at Rome. That particular ideal, which 
had for a very long time been in a very low condition, was practically 
dead when the Reform Parliament met in 1 529. To educated Catholics 
the recognition of Papal supremacy in the Church might seem tot 
many reaaone absolutely essential: its necessity was certainly no 
appreciated by the mass of everyday Catholicism in England 
among educated Catholics there seem to have been few m lingiana 
or in France who were prepared to admit that Papal headship o e 
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Church meant much politically. Tie difficulty did not lie here: it 
arose from the fact that the mas s of the population was still * Catholic ’ 
by habit and tradition and vaguely Catholic in sentiment. It cannot 
be doubted that the religion of the masses in 1529 must be labelled 
Catholic if it is to be labelled at alL Catholics by understanding 
conviction seem to have been relatively so few that there was no dan ger 
from them : their conversion was most improbable but they were 
helpless. 1 What was, first of all, needed was some kind of theory 
which would enable the mass of semi-Catholics to discard their semi- 
belief in Papal claims, which they had always disliked and never really 
understood. The dead weight of Catholic habit and tradition fixed 
a limit to the extent of the government’s action under Henry YUL 
Henry VIII, therefore, with that just sense of actuality which 
distinguished him and his great daughter, broke with Catholic tradition 
little more than was necessary for the assertion of the supremacy of 
the Crown in all causes and over all persons ecclesiastical. Far more 
was involved in this than an assertion that Papal claims were com- 
pletely invalid. Equally had it to be maintained that the clergy 
possess no nghtful jurisdiction or coercive authority except such as 
may be derived from the Crown, and that the clergy, as such, have 
no right to speak for or to govern the Church. In these assertions 
there was nothing whatever that was stnctly new. They had all been 
made, quite explicitly, two hundred vears earlier. They were part 
of the great and varied legacy of the' Middle Ages. 

So far the assertions made were simply negative. Taken by 
themselves they afforded no ground for any theory of royal supremacy. 
They could be made from a point of view that denied the need of 
any legal recognition of any * church or which denied that 4 the 
church really existed at alL The expression of such opinions could 
hardly even be tolerated. It had to be officially admitted that the 
Church is needed and must be recognized as really existing in some 
question is : bow should it be governed ! It was argued 
that God never intended to establish any centralized government of 
the Church Universal, or that the Church should be governed by the 
cJerp". But it had also tc be shown that what God did intend was 
that the government of the Church should be in the hands of tie 
f authority. I*, had to be maintained that the general duty 

ol obedience and non-resistance to the secular magistrate extended 
even to questions of religion. It had to be shown that God intended 
that a national king should rule a national church. 

I™* °* these propositions would certainly have been 
’ * had C.ere not existed a strong predisposition to believe them. 
1 e arguments of the supporters of Henry Till's Reformation were 

V ^ C *~“* Catholic protest, « far aa it concerned politic*, w3 l* 
considered later. See Chap. VL 
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undeniably strong up to the point at which mere negatives became 
worse than useless. When positive conclusions had to be established 
there appears a tendency to adopt the method of proof by 
bald assertion. 

This statement is formally true ; and nevertheless it grossly 
misrepresents the fact by ignoring that which was the essential con- 
tention of the English supporters of royal supremacy It is important 
to realize what that contention was, even though to do so 'ft e have to 
read their works. Badly as they state the case, it comes out clearly 
enough. We have to remember that Protestantism in the sixteenth 
Century was generally actually Christian. The controversialists, for 
the purposes of controversy, had a right to assume as true what nobody 
openly denied. They assumed the truth of the revelation tn the 
Scriptures ; they assumed also that ngbt faith and the due ministration 
of sacraments have, to say the least, a value for salvation; they 
assumed that Christ had founded a visible Church They proved to 
their own satisfaction that neither Pope nor clergy have any claim 
to govern the Church or to speak in its name. They proved that God 
never intended that the Church should have a single bead or a 
centralized government. If, then, the civil magistrate has no ngbt 
to order the Church, what remains but a descent to chaos ? But 
religion is tot of value only to the individual ; it is essential to the 
existence of ordered society. It seemed totally incredible that God 
had provided no means whatever of ordenng His Church He roust 
therefore have intended from the first that the government of the 
Church should he in the hands of the civil magistrate. Just because 
God did not give power to the clergy to rule the Church he must have 
intended this. Therefore it is that, from Sampson and the De Vera 
Differentia onwards to Jewel, Horne, Bilson and Bridges, the ecclesi- 
astical champions of the royal supremacy were so anxious to prove 
that the Pope and clergy had usurped powers which were originally 
in the hands of secular princes and magistrates. The whole point of 
the tedious historical argumentation is lost, if we do not see what 
was, all the time, at the back of the writers’ minds. For, obviously, 
the alleged facts proved nothing of themselves to the purpose. But 
Since it was incredible that God had not, from the first, provided 
mesns for the government and ordering of the Church, the question 
of how the Church had in the earliest times been governed, logically 
became important. , 

The Pope and the bishops, says Tyndale, have taken the sword 
out of the hands of temporal rulers and reduced them to something 
like impotence. ‘ Kings they are, but shadows , vain names an 
things idle, having nothing to do xa the world but when our ho y 
father needeth their help ' 1 They have come to be little more than 
» Obedience of a Christian Man, «1. R. Lovett, p. 102. 
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• hangmen unto the pope and bishops \ But it is clear from tie 
Scriptures that God intended all ecclesiastics to be as fully subject 
to the civil magistrate as are other folk. There should be * one King , 
one lav The function of the clergy is merely to preach the vend 
and minister the sacraments. Similarly, Simon Fish, in the Supj J ia- 
tun for Bejycr*, 1 declared that the clergy ‘ exempt themselves from 
the obedience of your grace ’ and ‘ translate all rule, power, lordship, 
authority, obedience and dignity from your grace unto them This 
sort of grossly exaggerated language was common. The conclusion 
was clear enough. It was the duty of secular Princes to resume 
the power God originally gave them, and to rescue them people from 
the tyranny of pope and clergy. 

It is worth while to look a little closely at the argument of an 
anonymous work that may. for shortness’ sake, be referred to as 
De Vera DtjTarr.ttn* This book sums up and includes most of whit 
was said, on its author’s side, under Henry VIII. The c l a i ms of the 
Pope having been rather quickly disposed of, the writer goes on to 
assert that the Church, as such, has no power to make law and no 
coercive authority, * no power to constrain or to purush \ It is clear 
that, here, when he toys the ‘ Church ’ he means the clergy. The 
argument is, of course, scnptur.il ; but little ground is stated fer 
this last assertion, except that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world ; 
an inconclusive phrase that was continually quoted.’ There follows 
an argument from the Old Testament which we meet with very 
frequently, in France as in England. God, it is asserted, gave power 
to Jewish kings to see that divine law was kept ; He authorized them 
tT appoint and to pum«h and d-’pose priest s. It is clear that, in God’s 
own kingdom of the Jews, the clergy were subject to the King; and 
no ground exists for saying that under the new dispensation the Church 
is any more independent of secular authority than it was then. H e 
need not be troubled about what Canon Law may say, since the Church 

* ^ mfer tit Btpjvt : addressed to Henry VIII in 1523 by S.mon 

Flia, " peaUetnan. of Gray's Inn \ It is a prosily and unscrapnloasly liW! ^ 
attack on tie clergy which justified the indication expressed bT S-r Tborr.as 
More in an answer ..ailed Tkt Swpptudion cj So*U*. Fish declares that the 
oleepr are ready to do with Henry VIII as they did ‘unto your rotle prede- 
cessor King John . . . rueh a nphteous kinp *. He exhorts tbe Kir- to 
despoil the monasteries and ‘set tie** stardv lobies abroad in the •c'iJ . 
Tie work Las been edited for the Early Enxbsh Text Society by I*. 
Furnirall. 

* Dt Vera XVVexiw Eepice Puutsi is tX Eselcriasficae. fi tt! *?"* Fe'its* 

oe » J 5 J 4 . Attributed. without certainty. to Edward Fox. srbo 
t-carne Eahop cf Hereford in 15X5. An Enrlish translation by Hmsy . l/yri 
S *. ppe *'’ T ' i >« IMS and was d^cated to Somerset. 

. The Jesuit. Siaturlli, explained this phra»e as meaning that tie Fcpe 
derived antbontv directly and solely from Cod and oot from anything tn tin 
worth TraeizXtt ic Hi*nn, I, 1 > ( V-*-. ) 
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never had any rightful power to make law i St. Paul's text in Romans 
can only refer to the civil ruler ; and he except* no one from the 
obedience he demands, * neither Peter nor Paul, nor priest nor bishop, 
nor cardinal nor patriarch nor Pope’.* The author agrees with 
Gardiner that, searching the Scriptures for proof of the validity of 
Papal claims, one finds nothing but testimony to the authority of 
Princes over priests.* It is, even, absurd to maintain that the secular 
magistrate has no authority in relation to things spiritual. For it is 
the function ot civil authority to punish evildoers , and what docs 
this involve if not spiritual jurisdiction 1 It is clear, ho concludes, 
that the care of the Church of God must from the beginning have been 
committed to tho civil magistrate, and that he will have to make 
account for it to God. This indeed, m the words of the translation, 
» 4 the proper and chief use of Princes ’. 

The gist of the argument is clear enough and is very simple It 
can be shown from Scripture that the Pope’s claims are wholly un- 
founded and that tho clergy have no claim to any coercive authority. 
There remains only the ' Pnncc \ God must have intended to commit 
the ordering of the Church to Princes, and wc find in the Old-Testament 
that in fact he did so ; and we know what St Paul said We may 
say, therefore, with Cranmer, that ' all Christian Princes have com- 
mitted unto them immediately of God the whole cure of all their 
subjects, as well concerning the administration of God’s Word for the 
cure of souls, as concerning the ministration of things political and 
civil governance Latimer, characteristically, warned Henry VIII 
that his position as Head of the Church was likely to be 4 a chargeable 
dignity when account shall bo asked of it *.* By most of tho writers, 
in this sense, in Henry VlII’s time, little or nothing is added to the 
argument of the Dc Vera Differentia. Sampson’s Oratto adds nothing 
but a rather neat expression of the conclusion.* If you would obey 
the Word of God, it is the King you must obey, not the Pope, who is 
not even mentioned in the Scriptures. 

From tho views thus expressed it followed that nght to control 
the Church had always lain with the King and that the actual power 
the Pope possesses, or had possessed, in England may be described 


* ‘ Constat Canonca nwwiUto nemmem obligare * 

* Dt Vera DiJJtrtnlia. 

* On True Obeditnee. „ , 

* Answers to questions put to the bishops in 1640. See A. J. Mason 8 
Cranmer, pp 102-3 (1898). 

* Sernvmt, Parker Soo. ed , p. 162. 

* Oral io quae dneet, horteUiir, admovet omnei potiieimum Anglot r g ... 

eum pnmtu ut olediant, 1G33. It.ohsrd 8ampaon, an old agent of Woisey s cciu 
successively many high ecclesiastical preferments, presented the opi 
Universities on tho divorco question in 1630 and became bishop f 

in 1630. 
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either as a usurpation or as haring been derived from grant or acqui- 
escence of the Crown- Henry VIU is merely resuming the ancient 
powers of the Crown in England- The writer of a treatise of 1533 
undertook to prove that the supremacy assumed by the King ' had 
alwap been in his most noble progenitors ’A This assertion was 
constantly made and was officially adopted. The Acts of Supremacy 
were professedly Resumption Acts. Gardiner says that the Acts 
of the Reform Parliament only established for the King power that 
was his already. In the Reformatio Legvm Ecclesiathcarum, drawn 
up by Cranmer late m the reign of Edward VI,* it is definitely declared 
that all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is derived from the Crown and that 
it is for the Sovereign to decide, in the last resort, what is heresy. 
In the discussion m Parliament on the Act of Supremacy m 1559, 
it was main tamed that English common law had always held that 
ecclesiastical courts, and even the Pope himself, derived their jurisdic- 
tion from the Crown. 

Historically, then, and legally and by God’s ordinance and even 
by the very nature of a commonwealth, the King in England must 
rightfully be Supreme Head, or, if that title be reserved for Christ, 
at least Supreme Governor of the Church. But, this being so, what 
is the Church and what becomes of the Church Universal 1 It was an 
awkward question, but it had to be answered. What is the Church ! 

* I* 11 oot »’ wrote Sir Thomas More, * this company and congregation of *11 
those n»tions that . . . profess the name and faith of Chnrt t By this Church 
we know the Scripture and this is the Terr Church ; and thia hath began at 
Chnst and hath had him for their head and St. Peter, his vicar, after him and 
head under him and a! way since, and successors of his continually ; and hire 
had hi* holy faith and his blessed sacraments and his holy scriptures delivered, 
kept and conserved therein by God and his Holy Spirit. And albeit some nations 
fall away, j et likewise as how many boughs soever fall from the tree, though 
there fall more than be left thereon, yet they make no doubt which is the very 
tree, although each of them were planted again in another place and grew to a 
greater than the stock he came first of ; right so, while we see and well know that 
all the companies and sects of heretics and schismatics, bow great soever they 
grow, came out of this church that I spake of, we know ever more that the here- 
tica be they that be severed and the Church the stock that they aU came out of.* » 

If More were right, obviously no King of England could be Head 
of the Church, and though the Church ia in England, there is no 


’ £ Treciuc peorinj by the J$W# Lavt. 

Editrd by Cardwell. Orford, 1850. 

• A Zhaiay** ameemtnj kertryu and matter t c f reUjion, 15*3. Works of £r 
. ' . orr< 1^7. PP- 185, 186. I hsve turned a few commas into semicolon*. 
ii it a reproach alike to our historical sense and to oar literary sense that no 
p iUon tbe works of if ore has been published since 1557. There u 
* U tTY' thaDulk ^ ,e recently published by \V. G. Campbell (Eyre A 
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Church of England A new, or another, conception of the Church 
was evidently required. In the De Vera Differentia no attempt was 
made to Bupply one. There, as often, the question is shirked through 
an identification of * the church ’ with the clergy It had to be 
maintained that the Church Universal is a system of separated, national 
or 8tate churches. 

The Church of England, says Gardiner, is ‘ nothing else but the 
congregation of men and women of the clergy and of the laity, united 
in Christ’s profession ’ 1 The Church of England, in fact, is one 
aspect ot the realm, and to say that the King is head of the realm but 
not head of the Church, either means something evidently absurd or 
means nothing at all. But Gardiner's assertion did not go far enough. 
It assumed that 1 Church of England ’ meant something more than 
Church in England , which, after all, was the question. 

But Gardiner’s inadequate assertion officially received its logically 
necessary expansion in the Necenary Doctrine and Erudition Jot any 
Chruten Man, issued m 15-13 It was there explained that the Church 
Catholic is a group of localized Churches, each with its own proper 
head, more or less different m form, but united by true Christian 
profession and the fact that all their members are alike called of God. 
‘ As they be distinct in places, so they have distinct ministers and divers 
heads in earth . . . yet be all these holy churches but one holy 
church catholic.’ * The unity of the Church Catholic involves no 
common organization or common sovereign , it consists simply m a 
common profession of essential doctrine, * the one doctnne of the 
Scriptures'. The ‘churches’ of Italy and Spain are specifically 
mentioned as united with that of England in this common profession 
Slight diversities count for nothing Cut it is the duty of every 
Christian to adhere to the Church of his own land and live in obedience 
to his Prince, the head of his branch of the Church Catholic The 
Church Catholic has no need whatever of any common Head To 
acknowledge a single ruler for the whole Church Catholic, declared 
Thomas Starkey, w ould be as inconvenient as to recognize the Emperor 
as supreme Becular ruler in Christendom * 

It must be noted that the view thus officially expressed differs 
from that of Luther and of Calvin, both of whom conceived the Church 
Universal as an invisible thing In the Erudition it appears as a 
group of quite visible Churches, each governed by its own natural 
and secular bead and united by a common profession of the essentials 
of the Christian religion. The later development of the English 

’ Concerning True Obedience, 1853, p. 20 

* A N ternary Doctrine an d Erudition, 1643, p. 15 b. The same view ia 
expressed in John Bekinsatt’a works Dt Supremo et Altoluto Reg it Impeno, 
1546. 

* Ezhorlation to Chrutian Unity, 1534. 
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Reformation made this view hard to bold. Under Henry YIII it 
was not yet difficult to maintain that the churches of England and 
Spain were united in a common profession. 

But to what extent and with what, if any, limitations, is the King 
to be conceived as having right to govern and order the Church ! 
How much is involved in royal supremacy ? This is the main question 
that was raised for England by the action of Henry Vin’s government. 
It was on this point that all the controversy under Elizabeth really 
turned. As time went on the Pope and his claims became, for England, 
more and more a kind of Aunt Sally at which every one contemptuously 
threw any hand of rubbish. But the controversy concerning the 
nature of royal supremacy in the Church became ever more serious. 
Lawyers might be, and were, inclined to put the whole question as 
one simply of jurisdiction ; but behind the question of jurisdiction 
there was, evidently, the question of the Sovereign’s authority in 
relation to strictly religious belief. It could not be escaped or for long 
evaded. The repudiation of Papal did not logically involve the 
recognition of Royal Supremacy. It seemed at first, no doubt, that 
the one did necessitate the other. Practically that was so ; hut only 
on the assumption that the Church was to remain one body inclusive 
of the nation. But no sooner has the recognition of royal supremacy 
been made, than doubts and difficulties appear. It was indeed a long 
journey from the Catholic conception of the Church to the conception 
of a national church ruled by a civil sovereign. To religious minds 
it might seem, as more and more it came to seem, a passage from 
Scylla to Chary bd is. 

Under Henry VIII the question was generally either shirked or 
was not clearly Been. If any answer is given, it is usually prudently 
vague. Much is implied and no one quite knows what. Henry 
accepted and attempted to safeguard with penalties the doctrinal 
Bystem of Rome and the traditional organization of the Church, as 
far as that could be done with the Pope left out. He retained tran- 
substantiation and the confessional system and jure divino episcopacy. 
The retention of all this suggested that the tradition of the Church 
was still to be taken as authoritative in all that did not concern the 
claims of the Papacy. There were, of course, also the Scriptures, 
by which every one profes«ied to hold himself bound. Yet it seemed 
to lawyers that the power Henry was claiming in ecclesiastical causes 
was strictly unlimited. In the fine and characteristic speech the King 
made m Parliament In 1545, 1 he rebuked the laity in general for 
jeenng at preachers and speaking slanderously of bishops. 

to continued, * that a bishop or a preacher erreth or 
teacaeth perver se doctnne, come and declare it to some of our council or to os, 

'In Hall: Ckronulu, 1S48, pp. 261, 262. 
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to whom fa committed by Cod the high authority to reform and order auch causes 
and behaviour : be not judges yourselves. . . . Although you be permitted to 
read Ilofy Scripture . ■ . in your mother tongue, you must understand that it 
** ‘‘Wnsed you so to do only to inform your own conscience and to instruct your 
children and family, and not to dispute and make scripture a railing and a taunt- 
ing stock against priests and preachers.’ 

The King, it is implied, may forbid the reading of tie Scriptures 
and, where the meaning of the Scriptwea is doubtful, it is for the 
King alone to decido what the meaning is. The secular ruler, it 
appears, is to decide all controverted questions of doctrine, to deter- 
mine what of tradition ia b acred and what worthless, to decide, in 
fact, what nre the essentials of the Christian religion 

Of all the writers of Henry VlII’s time the lawyer, Christopher 
St. Germain, 1 expressed most clearly the nature and implications of 
the change that the Tudor government was bringing about. In his 
writings the right, not of the King simply, but of the supreme civil 
authority, to decide for every one all controverted questions of religious 
belief, is mucb more tban implied. It is natural that the assertion 
should have been made by a lawyer and not by a theologian. Cranmet 
and Fox and Hooper and Gardiner and Sampson and Bekinsau were 
theologians or, at least, ecclesiastics. They saw, or tned to see, in 
Henry Yllt'a Reformation a reformation of religion, and to them the 
royal supremacy was an instrument for religious reform. They con- 
cemed themselves with the invalidity of Papal claims rather than with 
the question of what was implied in the royal supremacy they needed. 
None of them really faced the issue. 

St. Germain of course took the view that all punitive and coercive 
power, all property and office and all rights and claims connected with 
them are * temporal ’ things. AH temporal authority belongs to the 
Crown and, if it has been granted away, may be resumed. By the 
Act of Supremacy the King 4 hath, as 1 take it, no new power given 
him in anything'.* Any privileges or exemptions that the clergy 
legally enjoy by virtue of custom or acquiescence, must be conceived 
as derived from the Crown and if they prove detrimental to the 
commonwealth, may and should be abolished.* Like all other English 

* 6t. Germain vu a lawyer of considerable repute. Ho was bom e. 1460 
and died in 1540. For the most part be kept clear of politics and he collected a 
largo legal library. By 1536 be was sufficiently prominent to be denounced by 
the northern rebels. He is now chiefly known through his controversy with Sir 
Thomas More. 

* An Answers to a Letter. 

* Treat nt concern \ng the division btltictn the ipintvaUie end the tmporaaxt, 
e. 1532, p. 34. The book is an attack on the clergy, rather than what it pretends 
to bo. in the admirably acute and effective Apology which he wrote In answer 
to it, More justly pointed out that St. Germain had made a long senes of charges 
agamet the clergy, not in his own name, but in that of a public most of whom 
had never heard of them 
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‘ Protestant ’ writers of the time he does not admit that any sort of 
case can be m3de out for the Pope. 

All this, coming from a 4 Protestant ’ lawyer, is matter of course 
at the time. The only distinction St. Germain can claim is that of 
having faced the fundamental question as to how much was involved 
in royal supremacy. How much is included m that * administration 
of God’s Word * which is a function of the Crown ? It was com- 
paratively easy at the moment, and it was highly convenient, to assume 
that no reasonable doubt existed as to what God had said. The 
assumption conld not be maintained in the face of increasing con- 
troversy over every article of the faith. St. Germain frankly put 
the essential question : 4 Who hath power to declare and expound 
Scriptures ? ’ 1 

St. Gennam may claim merit for having seen that here was the 
crucial point. He saw, too, that an answer was not easy ; but he 
made a serious attempt at an answer. Lawyer-like, he inclines to 
put the question as a question of where the nght lies to determine 
what is heresy. But the question is not altered by this way of putting 
it ; since power to determine what may not be believed is power to 
determine what must be. 

It is admitted, be argued, that it is for the Church Catholic to 
declare the truth concerning the faith. If the clergy of themselves 
formed the Church, there would then be no doubt that the decision of 
all controverted questions concerning the faith lay with the clergy. 
But, actually, the Church consists of the whole body of professing 
Christians. The Church Catholic has, itself, no common organization 
and no common head : for all practical purposes every localized or 
national Church is a Church Catholic. The Church Catholic of England 
consists of all professing Christians within the realm and the natural 
and only possible head and representative of this body is the King. 
Just because the people of a realm constitute a Church, it follows that 
the King or other legal representative of that people can speak and 
act in the name of the Church and expound Scripture. * If the 
emperor, kings and princes, with their people, as well of the clergy 
as of the lay fee, make the church . . . then may the emperor, kings 
and pnnees with their people expound it.’ * The conclusion is obvious 
ana inevitable. In all cases of theological 4 variance ’ or dispute as 
o the meaning of the Word of God, it is for the civil sovereign to 
decide the question authoritatively. All that is wanted to decide 
religious controversies is a legal decision. 

bt. Germain admitted that it might be held expedient to make 
over the nght to determine doctrinal questions to the clergy, as a body 
o experts. Hut he argued that to do so would be highly imprudent. 

' Anwrt ^ a UiUt. Heading of Chap. VII. 

A* A**v*ft (o a Letter. 
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The clergy may be comparatively learned, but quite certainly they are 
biased. They are likely to maintain their own honour ‘ under a 
pretence to maintain the honour of God ’ 1 The ill results of leaving 
it to the clergy to decide what is and is not heresy have been shown 
by experience. 

In the realm of England, according to St. Germain, the representa- 
tive of the Church is not the King merely and alone. It is the King 
' with his people ' who have the authority of the Church ; and this, 
for England, means the King m Parliament. The right of the Kmg 
in England, he explains, is )v$ regale poUticum, and this signifies that 
he ' may make no law to bind his subjects without their assent 
Convocation ‘ represented only the state of the clergy ’. The Kmg 
in Parliament, on the other hand, represents the ‘ whole Cathohc 
Church of England '. St Germain appears to attribute to the Kmg 
in Parliament a quite unlimited authority ' It is holden,' he says, 

4 by them that are learned m the law of this realm that the parliament 
hath an absolute power as to the possession of all temporal things 
within this realm ... to take them from one man and give them to 
another, without any cause or consideration, for if they do it, it bindeth 
in the law ’ * Because Parliament represents the whole Church, which 
is the whole realm, its authority is that of the Church and extends to 
spiritual things. In one place, indeed, St Germain Bap that no law 
made by man is binding unless 4 consonant to the law of God *. 4 But 
since Parliament can decide authoritatively what the law of God is, 
the restriction becomes unreal. It is for 4 the King’s Grace and his 
Parhament' 1 to expound the Scripture and decide all religious 
controversies in the last resort. 

What will become, under these circumstances, of that unity of 
the Church Universal which consists m agreement on the essentials 
of the faith St. Germain did not pause to inquire. The English Church 
is Catholic because it holds these essentials. But what 13 or is not 
essential is to be determined by the Kmg m Parliament. It may be 
that, in time, the English Church may become the only true Church 
Cathohc. That eventuality would, I think, have been contemplated 
by St. Germain without the least tremor. 

Evidently it was not easy for theologians to come to such a view 
as this. They could not be expected to do so quickly, if at all. Under 
Henry VIII and Edward VI they may perhaps be said to have been 
feeling their Way towards it ; but they certainty do not state it. There 
was doubt in their minds on this point, as on many others. Whether 


* <4i» dnswere to a Letter. * lb. 

* Treatise eoneemtny lAe dirMwm, p. 24, 

* Dtaloy»s de Jwidamtniu Legvm AngUot et it eofitcwnita, 15-3 (1). 
subsequently appeared in an English translation, with addition*. 

* Tredtije concemi*? dirino*. p- 21. 


This 
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Henry TTTT himself believed in transubstantiation and jure din'no 
episcopacy may be doubtful ; but- certainly his reforming clergy can 
only have half believed in these things. Like Luther, the early 
reformers of England knew better what they did not believe than what 
they believed. 1 

Yet the implications of the assertion of royal supremacy could cot 
logically be escaped. St Germain has the merit of having perceived 
that yon could not have the thing both ways. Royal Supremacy 
need not mean the supremacy of the King simply ; but it must mean 
a right to decide all doctrinal questions or it meant nothing at alL 
It may be said that St Germain anticipated the view officially adopted 
under Elizabeth. In her reign the clergy may be said to have been 
uneasily reconciling themselves to the new theory. That reconciliation 
was never any thin g like complete. 

* Cranrner'a perplexities are ©briars. Latimer apparently believed in 
traasabstantiation down at least to the death of Henry VIII- But be n salt 
bare felt doobt before that event. 



CHAPTKU V 

TUB flUrBBMACY OF JiLMAHKTH 

T UH curly Tudors wrro engaged m releasing Ungland from 
ifs ' liberties *, and the greatest of ihrsn were those attached 
lo the Church ' They did it hy menus of Parliament nnd 
couhl not hove dono it without.’ * Along with the development of 
the theory of royal supremacy in the Church there went necessarily 
wlmt l’rofrssor Pollard has railed * a novel theory of an omnicom- 
petent crown in Parliament It was not the need of an nnti-Pntml 
tiicory that wn* the driving form in that development Nothing 
was easier than the formulation of nnti-pnpal theory ; and no mere 
nntbpnpal tlieory involved any sort of royal supremacy in the Church, 
The great Tudor sovereigns were creating ft national Stato nnd a 
national government. To that creation tho repudiation of papal 
Authority was incidental, and tho estnhfishment of national control 
of tho C'lmrrh n necessity of tho moment. Bn tho Tudor Reformation 
involved tho evolution nnd the partial acceptance of ft throry that 
made of Church and fllnto two aspects of one thing, tho Common- 
wealth. Under Henry VIII that identification was already being 
miido by lawyers, if not hy theologians. Unfortunately tho theory 
of royal supremacy involved that for nil practii al purpose the decisions 
of Parliament on religious questions had to lw taken as though they 
were infallible. "Whatever was the case with tho theologians, tho 
Tudor lawyers seem to have found no difficulty Imre. They revered 
tho common law ; 1 * * they did not rovero the Church and they cared 
little, or nothing, for theology. They accepted , without misgiving, 
tho idea of a High Court of Parliament delivering final judgements 
on questions of religious belief. ‘Tho Parliament,' remarka Bir 
Thomas Smith, ' lrgilmmloth bastards, entablishoth forms of religion, 
ftlteretJi weights nnd measures ,* 4 To him, apparently, it did not 

1 Poll uni i Kvoh'tim nf i'arlinmmt, p. 17G. * IK, p, SIS. 

* In Mu Mt, flrrmalit, \ery aintutully hut almost completely, 

Mentlfir* tho pHylUli common law with what ho calls the law til reason | an- 
other name, Jin explains, for the law of nature. Hwi Mollwaln's summary of his 
In coherencies la 2'A« High Court of 1'arhamrnt o»uJ (f« Hujrr.nuicy, 1011). 

* l>t Jltpuiliea /Infflorvm, 16ft3, <«1. I«. Alston, p. 40. 
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geem at all strange that weights and measures and forms of religion 
should be prescribed and defined by the same body for the use of alL 
The lawyere, indeed, had their own difficulties with the theory of 
royal supremacy How far did the spiritual supremacy vested in 
the Crown extend 1 Lawyers held that the power of the King in 
civil affairs was limited by the common law ; but m spiritual causes 
it seemed that there was nothing to bind him. It was not easy or 
comfortable to recognize the existence of an u nlimi ted jurisdiction 
in spiritual causes, while denying it in civil causes Already under 
Henry YIII, Lord Chancellor Audley indicated the difficulty and the 
danger He insisted that the King’fl doings as Supreme Head of 
the Church ‘ be restrained to spiritual jurisdiction *, and that it hpd 
been provided that no spiritual law should be valid if contrary to 
common law or act of Parliament. 1 And if this were not,' quoth 
he, ‘you bishops would enter in with the King and by means of his 
supremacy, order the laity as ye listed. But we will provide (quoth 
he) that the praemunire shall ever hang over your heads ; and so we 
laymen shall be sure to enjoy our inheritance by the common law and 
acts of Parliament.’ 1 On behalf of a monarch vested with the full 
spiritual supremacy, as on behalf of a Pope, it might well have been 
argued that all mere civil law was absolutely subject to his determin- 
ations. Elizabeth, of course, was too wise and prudent to make such 
a claim. Yet the danger was visible. It was, perhaps, chiefly on 
that account that lawyers were inclined, like St. Germain, to hold 
that supremacy m the Church lay, not with the monarch alone, but 
only with the Crown in Parliament 

Even eo they were in a difficulty. If the common lawyers did 
not doubt the omnicompetence of Parliament as a High Court, they 
certainly doubted its omnipotence as a legislative body. They were, 
at least, reluctant to admit that there existed any power radically 
to alter the sacred rules of the common law. They were inclined to 
assert the existence of law that was ' fundamental ’ * and unalterable- 
Bo it was that they tended to become jealous and suspicious of the 
practical exercise of the Crown’s ecclesiastical supremacy. After 
1685, when the commission for causes ecclesiastical was passing more 
and more under episcopal control and developing into a regular court 
of ecclesiastical law, the common law judges began frequently to 
interfere with its action by writa of prohibition. So commenced 
that process which was to bring about that strangest of alliances, the 
1 Recorded in a letter of Stephen Gardiner to Protector Somerset. 1M7. 
Thj» printed in the first edition of Pole’s Adi and ilonnmentt, 1563; 
Trpnnted in OUley'a edition of that work. 1837, 1830. See VoL VI, p- <3- 
* This terra of F reneh law aecm* not to have been used In England tefor* 
Jame* I. In 1601 the Speaker of the Honv of Common* referred to the com- 
mon Uw 14 ' cot mutable \ In 1607 King James tpoke of the term ** 
common Law. 
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alliance Between the Puritan parties ami the common lawyers The 
fmt literary sign of the coming alliance seems to have been an anony- 
mous treatise published in H&9 or 1590 1 When, in IGOt, William 
Stoughton dedicated his Assertion for true and Christian Church 
‘policxe to the common lawyer* of the realm, that alliincc was matur- 
ing. All through the later years of Elizabeth’* reign, the common 
lawyers were claiming that it is for civil courts to define the limits of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and, therefore, the practical limits of the 
royal supremacy as established under Parliament 

Just as it seemed to the lawyer* that royal supremacy in spiritual 
causes might wreck the common law, *o, to others, it seemed to threaten 
the destruction of religion. It was possible under Henry VIII to see 
in the Royal Supremacy an instrument for the salvation of souls and 
the construction of a truly Christian commonwealth It was possible 
to believe that popular Bible reading would produce general agree- 
ment about true religion It became, under Elizabeth, more and more 
difficult to hold such views Increasingly apparent was it that, while 
royal supremacy involved a power to determine the form of religion 
for every one and in every sense, that power was being used for quite 
earthly ends. Visibly the government was seeking lines of least 
resistance and not, unleas with extreme indirection, the salvation of 
souls. 

For many reasons Elizabeth’s settlement of the Church had to be 
far more distinctively ‘ Protestant ’ than Henry VIII’* had been. 
The Mas* became officially, at least by 1571, a ' blasphemous fable and 
dangerous deceit Transubstantiation, denial of which had, by 
act of the infallible Parliament of 1539, been punishable by death, 
now became' repugnant to the plain word* of Scripture’ ’ 1 purgatory 
and invocation of saints were now ‘ fond things, vainly invented 
The Tope became more, and worse, than a mere usurper of royal 
jurisdiction. But, no more than Henry VIII, did Elizabeth ace 
reason for structural alteration* in strictly ecclesiastical organization. 
It has been pointed out that the retention of old forms of Church 
government to some extent disguised the character of the Elizabethan 
settlement. Much, too, of the language officially or semi-officially 
used to explain or justify tho arrangements, web mere repetition of 
that used under Henry VIII. Elizabeth’s Act of Supremacy was 
an act restoring to the Crown ancient jurisdiction. Christ, it was 
declared, had expressly forbidden the clergy to assume any kind 
of worldly dominion and, in particular, ' did forbid unto all eccle* 


• A petition presented to her Most Excellent Majesty Matthew 
Answer to a Cerlaine Libel suppUealnrte or rather LhfjamaUme, was 
to it from the point of view of Whltgiffc (1592). 

• ilrlfele* oj Religion, XXXI. 

• lb., XXVIII. 


Ib., xxir. 


SutcfiflV* 

an answer 
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riastical ministers dominion over tie Church of Christ’. 1 Clergy 
ousht, ‘ specially and before others to be obedient to their princes. 
As for ihe Bishop of Rome, he U ‘ none other th a n the bishop of that 
one see and diocese and never yet well able to govern the same’. 1 
In 1535, Bilson carefully repeated all the old assertions. 1 It is for 
the secular sovereign to establish and maintain right forms of 
worship and true religion. All the old arguments, assumptions and 
ambiguities were reproduced. They became part of an established 
convention 

But a great chance had come about and, disguised as it might be, 
the mam facts stood out ever more clearly. Henceforward the form 
of ecclesiastical organization and government, the forms of ritual and 
common prayer, the existence of episcopacy, were to be wholly depend- 
ent upon the determinations of the civil sovereign. Bishops hold 
such authority as they possess by virtue of a royal commission and 
for no other reason, exactly as do justices of the peace. Recognition 
of the royal supremacy and attendance at the authorized and oErial 
church services becomes a test of loyalty. The government males 
use of bishops and ecclesiastical commissioners to enforce those tests. 
The High Commission is an instrument of the Council And more 
and more apparent was it that he who determines the form, deter- 
mines the substance. 

Power to ordain sacraments and power arbitrarily to dictate 
doctrine were indeed oSdally disclaimed. It was fully admitted 
that the Supreme Government of the Church was bound by the text 
of Scripture. Yet, if you accepted the Elizabethan system, you 
could not deny that it was for the Queen, or for the Queen in Parlia- 
ment, to declare authoritatively what doctrines and what sacraments 
are indeed in Scripture. ‘The Word of God cannot speak,’ said 
Bishop Andrew es to Henry Barrow : ‘ which way should it deride 
our controversies \ ’ Law recognized that the determinations of 
rivil authority concerning religious belief and observance, must be 
consistent with the Word of God ; and law proceeded to assume that 
they always were so. The authority of the Scriptures became a kind 
of legal fiction. But the lawyers went even further ; as indeed they 
Wild not- help doing. They maintained that appeal to the text of 
Scripture was, if not quite irrelevant, at least not admissible. John 
P enry complained 1 that if one were summoned before judges or royal 
commissioners for the cause of religion, these authorities declined 
that the question whether this or that were supported by the Word of 
God was. not before the court. All they had to do was to see to it lLa* 

> // e*tiW Ajn ixjt DinUiUtzt, Y, p. £?9. * IK, p. £29. 

* Tl* True Di^cmot betrm C4ri*;»:j* tubyedicu aui kvVufci feieZ**** 
1£SS. 

• la ti« prtjtwa to tie Qaeen, wrlttra ia 1522. 
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the Queen s law was not broken and that her supremacy was recog- 
nized in word and m deed. 

However reluctantly and With whatever misgivings, the official 
theologians and ecclesiastical apologists for the royal supremacy were 
bound to come into line. There were, under Elizabeth, many such 
defenders of the position. 1 * * The earlier were concerned with defence 
against Romanist criticism ; the later writers had to deal mainly with 
Puritanism- Long before the end of Elizabeth’s reign it should have 
been clear that tho * Puritans ' were far moie formidable foes than 
ever the Catholics were likely to bo. Putting Hooker aside, as quite 
peerless, the ablest of all these controversial writers was, I think, 
nhitgift, He had not Hooker’s philosophic breadth nor his calmness 
nor his patience nor his subtlety, nor did he attempt to consider things 
so deeply. He was, therefore, all the more typical of Elizabethan 
orthodoxy. But it is remarkable how much of his argumentation, 
especially that of his very able Defence of the Antxccr, was incorporated 
into Hooker’s great book Particular importance attaches to his 
views because of his highly representative character as an Elizabethan 
churchman. Hia chief controversial treatises were, however, published 
before orthodox Elizabethanism, m his person, ascended the throne 
at Canterbury.* 

WTutgift’a point of view, even in 1572, was that of a statesman 
and not that of a philosopher. Though he was, I believe, an honest 
and a religions man, he was less concerned about religious questions 
than about the maintenance of social order. In this he was typical 
not only of orthodox Elizabethanism but, it may be said, of Elizabethan 
England. His object in writing was to meet specific objections made 
by the * Puritans ’ to the organization and character of the Church 
of England and to point out the dangerous implications of their 
argument. He was one of the first in England to point out that 
Fontana were like Catholics in denying to civil magistrates authority 
in relation to the Church. We cannot find in his writings any philo- 
sophic exposition of the theory of the royal supremacy. But he 
expressed vigorously the ordinary views of the orthodox and the 


1 Jewel, Home, Whitgitt, Bilson, Bridge*, Conn and Bancroft may be men- 
tioned. Jewel’* Apology for the Church of England was first published in 1562 ; 
bis Defence of lAe Apology appeared in 1567. John Bridges. Dean o I fcalisbory, 
published. In 1587, a bulky Defence of the Government established in the Church 
of England • Oh ! read over Dr John Bridges, tor it is a worthy work. Any- 
one who attempts this feat will feel the point of Martin Marprelate s jeer. 

• The Fir»t and Second Admonitions to Parliament appeared m and 
Whitgift’e Answer came out the same year. Then followed Cartwnght s reply ; 

and Whitgilt’a Defence of the Ansieer was published in 1674. He became Arch- 

bishop in 1683. ltis predecessor, Edward Gnndal, belonged to the group ol 
Marian exiles who becamo bishops after Elizabeth's succession and whose 
sympathies were with Geneva and 4 Puritanism ’. 
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arguments of his Ik f met of Oit Answer were constantly repeated in 
other writings for the next twenty years. 

Here, in the Church of England. Whitgift argued, we have * all 
points of religion necessary to salvation ... as purely and perfectly 
taught as ever they were m any Church sithence the Apostles’ time*. 
That being so, it is merely mischievous to raise all manner of unne- 
cessary questions and attack the Church as by law established, because 
on points of detail vou mislike its arrangements. Question and diffi- 
culty may arise concerning essential articles of faith; but where 
‘ things indifferent ’ are concerned there should be no question at all 
In every Christian Church, the Word must ‘ be truly taught, the 
sacraments rightly administered, virtue furthered, vice repressed and 
the Church kept in quietness and order 1 to all this the Scriptures 
bind us. But where the Scriptures are silent or where legitimate 
doubt exists, there the Church is free. Every particular Church * 
has a nght to order as it will its own form and ceremonies, its own 
method and system of government, except so far as these things are 
definitely determined for it by the text of Scripture. There is ‘no 
one certain and perfect kind of government prescribed or commanded 
in the Scriptures to the Church of Chnst It is therefore for the 
supreme ecclesiastical authorities to arrange the government of the 
Church * according to the state of times, places and persons But 
Church and State cannot be separated Whitgift makes the essential 
assertion boldly. ‘ I perceive no such distinction of the common- 
wealth and the Church that they should be counted as it were two 
several bodies governed with divers laws and divers magistrates.’* 
It follows that it is for the civil sovereign to order the form of the 
Church and its ceremonial and services But Whitgift went further. 
The continual practice of Christian Churches, in the time of Christian 
magistrates, before the usurpation of the Bishop of Rome, hath been 
to give to Christian princes supreme authority in making ecclesiastical 
orders and laws, yea and that which is more, in deciding of matters 
of religion, et en in the chief and principal points.’ • What can be 
the chief and principal points ’ if not the articles of faith ! So, 
then, the difficulty about these disappears also : for England any meh 
difficulty will be solved by the Queen in Parliament. So too, there- 


\ A %,urT - Preface. Tarler Soc., I, 6. 

7 * particular Church, we understand every particular kingdom, pro- 
, £ l >' on3tr Etaketh one Christian aociety or bodj TLii 

“.*" a j prepared by Jewel, Gnadal and others for use ia the 

abortive d-seuM.on arranged for at Westminster m 1559. 

a \ A WVTr - Wojkj . Parker Soc.. I. p. 1S4. 

• lb.. Preface, I, 6 

EpirtJe’ ** ^ e oceun in the introductory ‘Answer to the 

* Will. p. 300. 
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fore, the criticisms and questioning of the Puritans are not only 
mischievous but seditious, and involve an attack on the Crown itself 
and on the principle of order The tendency of such seditious cavilling 
is towards sheer anarchy On this Whitgift enlarges, comparing the 
Puritans with the Anabaptists of Germany Bancroft, later, put 
the same point with epigrammatic vigour No petty Pope, says Martin 
Marpretate, speaking of bishops, is to be tolerated in a Christian 
commonwealth : and he explains that a petty Pope is one who assumes 
the same authority in ecclesiastical matters as the Pope of Rome had 
had. But this, says Bancroft, » just what Her Majesty has done. 
The Puritans arc bound to complete the syllogism ' Her Majesty 
is a petty Pope Therefore Her Majesty is not to be tolerated in a 
Christian Commonwealth’* ‘This judgement doth but begin at 
the house of God and it will proceed further to the overthrow of all 
government.’ * Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions and Proceedings, 
published in 1533,* was designed to convict the Puritans out of their 
own mouths of subversive and treasonable intentions 

In assuming the essential identity of Church and Commonwealth, 
Wbitgift and Bancroft were assuming all that they had to prove 
The proof of the proposition was left to writers like Bridges and 
Bdson, who could convince no one. The assumption made, it was 
easy to show that to declare that the ‘ tyrannous lordship ’ of bishops 
* cannot stand with Christ’s kingdom to describe the authorized 
Prayer Book as ’ culled out of the vile Popish Service Book to 
speak of * our English Church unreformed was seditious language, 
calculated to bring Queen and Parliament and so all law into contempt. 
But the assumption made involved much more. It involved either 
the belief that Queen or Parliament could pronounce infallibly on 
the articles of the Christian faith or the belief that one was in duty 
bound to accept their pronouncements and act on them, right or wrong 


1 A Sermon preached at Faults Crosse, 1598, p 68 Martin'* actual words 
are: ‘Those that are petty popes and petty Antichrists ought not to be main, 
tained in any Christian Commonwealth. . . Therefore no Lord Bishop . . . 
is to he tolerated in any Christian Commonwealth’ 'The Epistle’ . first of 
the Marprelate tracts, 1588. 

* lb., ed. 1588, p 80. 

* Two editions were printed within a year and the book was widely read. 
It gives a history of the Presbyterian movement in England and is full of quota- 
tions from Puritan tracts and letter* 

* An Admonition to the Parliament, 1671. Attributed to John Field and 
Thomas Wilcox: but others probably had a hand in it 

* The Second Admonition. 1512. Often attributed to Cartwright But the 
Style is not his and t* hardly distinguishable from that of the first Admonition 
He may have revised it. See R. Bayne's edition of Book V of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity Introduction, 

* Anthony ddby : A Vine oj Antichrist, Am Eaves and Ceremonies, in our 
Enghsh Church unreformed. 1571. Gilby was probably one of the authors ol 
tho Admonitions. 
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« These thing* are commanded by set of Parliament and in disobeying 
the lavra of your country, you disobey God,’ says a Master of 
Requests to a recalcitrant of 1573.* It ■would appear, there- 
fore, that God may command you to say you believe what you are 
sure is not true and may command you to obey the Queen’s orders 
even though they be contrary to His own. But neither Whhph nor 
Bancroft nor indeed any Eluabethan Churchman went so fax as to say 
these things. They did not, I think, dare to see all that was involved 
in their own argument- In the argument of VThitgift and of Bancroft, 
all the stress is laid on the seditious and dangerous nature of opposition 
to the determinations of civil authority as to ‘ things indifferent 
The Puritans, of course, did not admit that either surplices or bishops 
were things in different : nor did they admit that even an art cl 
parliament could make of a thing indifferent for the religious conscience, 
anything but an indifferent thing. In controversy over the question 
of what things were indifferent, Whit gift was at least equal to fcis 
adversaries. But he was cot really facing the main question which, 
after all, referred to things which no one would have called indifferent. 

The difficulty in which religious and conforming persons were 
placed by the doctrine of royal supremacy is well illustrated in 
Thomas Bilson’s True Difference bstirren Christian Subydkn ani 
Unchristian Rebellion* The unfortunate author could do little mure 
than state a paradox. In every Christian commonwealth, he rap, 
Pnnccs •command for truth *. It is their right and their duty 'to 
legislate for the true service and worship of God * and 4 to plant and 
establish the Christian faith in their realms by their princely power 
God has charged all Princes with the maintenance of true religion and 
they have full authority ‘ to forbid, prevent and punish in all tier 
subjects . . . schisms, heresies, idolatries’. 4 But he admits that 
tbe prince has no other means of discovering true religion than all 
men have ; and he admits, therefore, that the prince’s decisions can- 
not be regarded as a rule of faith. 4 Never man of our ride aSnneth 
any such thing.’ Princes, evidently, mav err and 4 that Princes msv 
prescribe what faith they list, what service of God they please . 
w no part of our thought, no point of our doctrine This is explicit ; 

13 ^ c ’ cttiae * is remains obscure. 4 And yet, 4 he goes 

on, t &t Pnnecs may by their laws prescribe the Christian faith to 
preached, the right service of God to be used . . . this is 
no absurdity in us to defend.* * Does, then, the royal supremacy 
J, p of a eeruuj Mr. Vit;*.e. gives in Ne»l, rd- Tc nVin . 
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mean no mote than that the Prince is bound to establish a certain 
known and undeniably ugbt faith and service 1 That is just what 
the Puritans were saying. Princes, Bdson admits, may make laws 
‘ against God and His truth \ All that he is sure of is that, in this 
case, there is no rightful remedy. ‘ All their subjects . . . must 
obey them commanding that which is good in matters of religion and 
endure them with patience when they take part with error.’ 1 Even 
while defending the actual ecclesiastical system by law established, 
Bifeon was breaking away from the doctrine of royal supremacy aa 
based on a strict identification of Church and Commonwealth. 

The question ol the nature and nghtfulneas of episcopacy bulked 
very large in the controversies of Elizabeth’s reign and with good 
reason. The continuance of the institution under the royal suprem- 
acy suggested, as Professor Pollard has remarked, that the bishops 
still held authority * by virtue of the ancient derivation It was juat 
this suggestion that roused suspicion, resentment and hostility among 
the Calvinistic. Had Elizabeth called her bishops superintendents 
or simply royal commissioners, their hostility to the institution would 
have been mitigated, at least for a time. On tbe other band so startling 
a change of names would have antagonized a much larger number of 
people. But from the point of view of Elizabeth and her ministers 
and her first bishops, the abolition of episcopacy would not, ideally, 
in any way have altered the character of the Elizabethan Church. 
To Cranmer and to Latimer and their colleagues under Edward VI, 
episcopacy had been an allowable institution and no more. * I refer 
the standing or falling altogether to your own considerations, whether 
Her Majesty and you will have any archbishops or bishops or bow 
you will have them ordered/ wrote Matthew Parker to Burghley.* 
Parker was a moderate man ■ but some of Elizabeth a first bishops 
would have liked to see the name abolished, if not, quite, the thing. 
Episcopacy, later, is merely an arrangement the Queen has chosen 
to make. ‘The Bishops of this realm/ wrote Whitgift, ‘do not 
... nor must not claim to themselves any greater authority than W 
given them ' by statute. ‘ For if it had pleased Her Ma] esty, with the 
wisdom of thj realm, to have used no bishops at all, we could not have 
complained justly of any defect in our church.’ * John Hanunond, 
Chancellor of the diocese of London, writing to Burghley in 1688, puts 
the points clearly. 1 ‘ The supreme civil magistrate/ he remarked, 
* in every country, may appoint under officers in the execution of 
that government which he hath in ecclesiastical causes, as well as he 
may do in civil matters.’ The only doubt is as to whether such office 
may be conferred on * ministers of the Word and Sacramen s . 


■rr»Ciy-w«,15B5.p*13 ’ VU 

1863, p 454 ’See Strype « Life of Whitgift, 1U, 3-S. 

‘ Hatfield CaOendar, III, No. 754, pp 369, 370. 
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‘ But as I think this charge may be in tome manner committed to 
ministers of the Word, so am I out of doubt the same so done is 
tut an human ordinance and may not be entitled to any greater 
authority, nor otherwise sard to be of God's ordinance, than the 
oSce of civil magistrates be.’ 1 It was, in fact, the cfndal view that 
episcopacy was a * thing indifferent 

Down to 1570 this was hardly questioned in Protestant Englari 
Episcopacy was objectionable, perhaps, because of its associations 
and suggestions ; it was not asserted that it was an absolutely 
unrighteous arrangement. But in 1570 began, at Cambridge, an 
attack on the institution as disallowed by the law of God, and there- 
fore beyond the power of any ruler rightfully to establish. From that 
time onwards, with increasing assurance and vigour, the * Puritans ’ 
denounced episcopacy as positively antichnstian. They asserted 
that a form of government for the Church was definitely prescribed 
in the Scriptures and that this form was not, in any sense, episcopal. 
They were told that they were factiously objecting to a mere name. 
The Bishop was but a minister of the Word acting under a civil ccm- 
mosaon from the Queen for her ecclesiastical business.* In denouncing 
episcopacy as established in England thev were denouncing not the 
Papistical institution going under that name but, simply, the royal 
supremacy. It was, of course, also asserted that, wlBe the Scripture* 
do not bind us to adopt any particular form of Church government, 
wh3t they suggest is not Presbyterianism but episcopacy. ‘ A very 
strange matter if it were true,’ said Bancroft, ‘that Christ should 
erect a form of government for the ruling of his church to continue 
from his departure out of this world until his coming again : and that 
the same should never be once thought of or put in practice for the 
space of fifteen hundred years.’ * For the Puritan platform, wrote 
Hooker, ‘ no age ever had knowledge of it but only ours . . . neither 
Christ nor his Apostles at any time taught it but the contrary’.* 
From about 15S5 the apostolic origin of episcopacy is being more and 
more insisted upon ; and this was the prelude to an important develop- 
ment of opinion.* 

* The fundamental contention under! vine the Elizabethan settle- 
r y c “*’ “T 3 Profassor Pollard, * was that a national church had the 
Rg~t to determine its own faith, ritual and organization.’* The 
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words need and ment close attention. This national church waa 
conceived as but an aspect of the commonwealth and it conld only 
determine these things through the civil sovereign and by law. This 
meant that one must adhere to the faith and conform to the ntual 
and accept the ecclesiastical organisation prescribed by the Queen or 
Parliament, or be disloyal and be treated as disloyal. Parliament 
became, necessarily, a High Court for the definition of Christian 
faith. Constant repetition of the assertion that the sovereign is 
bound by Scripture served but as an anodyne for the conscience 
It should have served for nothing, since, m the last resort, it was for 
Parliament to interpret Scripture Evidently the conception 1 $ 
political and evidently it is not religious Put in it3 extreme logical 
form, as it was put by Hobbes, it is a negation of religion It refers 
to the need of order in society, to the sense that rebellion is the greatest 
of Crimea against one’s neighbours, it refers, if you will, to the need 
of union in religion. What it does not refer to is the need for religious 
truth. Religion w conceived as a function of social order , and such 
a conception could satisfy no religious man. The principle involved 
that the determination of public authority, that is of the common- 
wealth itself, is binding on all subjects, even in matters of religious 
faith, and irrespective of the truth of the doctrine officially proclaimed. 
It may be possible for a man ‘ religious ’ in some sense to say that . 
but certainly no man could say it who believed that salvation depended 
in any degree on believing rightly. And in fact no One did quite say 
it. ' No man of our side affirmetfa any such thing.' But when 
Wbitgift says he can see no real difference between Church and 
Commonwealth, when Hooker says that the law as determined by 
public authority is the act and deed of every member of the Common- 
wealth, they have come very near to committing themselves to the 
Hobbesian doctrine. 

At the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth there existed absolutely 
valid practical objections to any attempt at a logical reconstruction 
of the English Church or d efinition of its distinctive character. Except 
among a few convinced Calvinists there seems, indeed, to have been 
little sense of any sort of need of any such thing The official religious 
reformers, from Cranmer to Parker, seem naively to have supposed 
that an open Bible and free discussion would rapidly bring all men 
to the same conclusions The one thing immediately necessary was 
to abolish the Roman system . the new system could be left in vague- 
ness till a general conviction of true religion had come about. Parker 
and Elizabeth, therefore, agreed very well in practice - he with her, 
because he believed that Bible reading would produce something like 
unanimity ; she with him, because she was aware of vast differences 
of opinion to be conciliated. 

But the result of Elizabeth’s wisdom and Parker’s simple faith, 
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was a construction vague and incoherent, ideally and in law, and 
disorderly in practice. From a religious point of view the Elizabethan 
settlement settled nothing. The right of the national church to 
determine its own faith and form was asserted; and its actual 
determinations were merely negative. The one positive doctrine 
essential to and distinctive of the Elizabethan church system was the 
doctrine of royal supremacy. The Elizabethan church had no defined 
constitution, form or character. It was designed to include as many 
irreconcilable views as could possibly be included. It may fairly be 
said that the Elizabethan Church had no definite doctrinal position, 
no distinctive theology, no law that anyone could ascertain for certain 
and very little either of discipline or of order. The theology of Whit- 
gift, as of most of Elizabeth’s earlier bishops, seems to have been 
substantially Calvinistic. But it would be hard logically to extract 
any definite doctrinal system from the Elizabethan Book of Common 
Prayer and Articles of Religion- The law of the Church of England 
when Elizabeth died was contained in certain Acts of Parliament, 
Articles, Advertisements, Injunctions and Canons. It was, as has 
been said, a thing of * scattered fragments, more or less contradictory 
and of questionable legality ’A Were the Qneen’s Injunctions cf 
1&5S superior in force to the Canons of 1571, which had behind then 
only the authority of convocation t What force was added to the 
Canons of 1597 by the Qneen’s approbation and confirmation ! The 
Advertisements of I5S4 were issued on the sole authority of the 
Commissioners for Causes Ecclesiastical and remained without royal 
confirmation.^ Whitgift’e regulations for ecclesiastical courts were 
issued in 1557 of his sole authority as Archbishop : so also were the 
Articles of 1593. It is strictly true to say that, on very many points 
of practical importance, no one knew or could know what the law of 
the Church was. Nor would the government, while insisting on 
the recognition of royal supremacy, practically insist on conformity 
to such law as there was. Elizabeth, in her wisdom, would neither 
govern the Church herself nor allow her Bishops to do so. 4 To sign 
the required papers under compulsion when confronted by the Bishop 
... to read the greater part of the Prayer Book, to wear the surplice 
occasionally, to say nothing in open derogation of the Church or of the 
royal authority . . . this was Elizabethan conformity.’ * Even this 
amount of conformity was far from being always forthcoming from 
tfizabeth s ministers of the Word. It might be said that the English 
people was asking its government to give it the bread of life from the 
Scriptures and that it was given something about as nutritive as a 
etone. No one could say precisely what it was that the Church was 
supposed to teach, unless it were the doctrine of royal supremacy. 

J J^ G j Tk * PtmrutTiLct** vj Lie CT«rci, 1910, 1, p. 194. 
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And no one quite knew what that was. So thought the Puritans 
and so, also, it seems, thought Bancroft. But if they, in a sense, were 
right, Elizabeth, in another, was right also. For it was not that 
spiritual bread for which the mass of English people were asking. 

The constant resolution of the great Queen neither to allow of 
definition, nor Btrictly to enforce conformity, delayed the develop- 
ment of the disastrous struggle that came later. Even so, before the 
end of her reign, most of the more profoundly and intelligently 
religious people of the tune were revolting or protesting, it might 
he only half-consciously, against her system. On the one hand the 
Puritans were attacking not only its details hut its 'fundamental 
contention On the other, among the supporters of the system, 
there was developing a revival of the claim to jure divwo authority 
in the episcopate, which, as was pointed out at the time, was radically 
incompatible with the theory of royal supremacy. 

The Puritan assertion that episcopacy was absolutely disallowed 
by the Word of God was met, first, by on assertion that, so far as any 
particular form of church government was suggested in Scripture, it 
was episcopacy that was indicated. 

In his famous sermon of 1588 Bancroft went a step further. He 
definitely claimed that episcopacy had been established in the Church 
' even since the Apostles' time In 1690 appeared a book by Adrian 
Saravia, attempting to prove that episcopacy was of apostolic if not 
actually of divine institution.* In 1693 Bilson boldly asserted the 
derivation of episcopacy not merely from apostolic times but from 
Christ Himself. He spoke of the vocation of bishops ‘ immediate 
from Christ, not from men or by men 

A superficial view of the facts might suggest that this develop* 
ment was due mainly to mere exigencies of controversy. But there 
was no logical necessity for such a development. It had to be shown 
that no definite form of Church government was prescribed in Scripture : 
that done the authority of bishops could be derived quite simply from 
the royal supremacy. The significant fact is that such a derivation 
came to be felt as unsatisfactory or as dangerous. More or less 
clearly it was seen that such a defence of the institution as it 
stood, involved recognition of a royal supremacy unqualified and 
unlimited. 


1 A Sermon preached at PauUs Crone, 1588, p. 00. 

* !>« biverM Oradibu) ilinitlrorum Evangel** Saravia was * bpanian 
Fleming, a refugee in England and a friend of llooker He spoke of the Homan 
Church as ‘mater nostra*. An English translation of his book appeared in 

• The Pervetual Government of Christ Ufa Church Prefatory epistle. In the 
fifth book of the EcclesuutUal Folity, Hooker speaks of the degrees of bis&opa, 
presbyters and deacons, which had their beginning from Christ and hia blessed 

Apostles 1 . Chap. 18 Works, Clarendon Press, II, p, <52 
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The development was no doubt partly due to the desire of the 
Bishops to strengthen morally a position that was weak in law. There 
can have been few positions less enviable than that of an Elizabethan 
bishop, placed between the devil of Puritanism and the deep sea of 
secularism, called upon to deal with an ignorant and refractory clergy 
and armed with totally insufficient powers, harassed by the Council 
and by the lawyers, savagely abused and maligned and hampered at 
every turn by his own poverty and that of the despoiled church. 
But it would be ridiculous to attribute the revival of the claim to 
jure dirino authority simply to the bishops themselves. It arose, 
imm ediately, from moral revolt against the disorder and incoherence 
of the Elizabethan Church, from a sense that royal supremacy had 
failed to produce any real settlement and a sense that a great wrong 
was being done to religious life in England. But its root, I think, lay 
far deeper. From the beginning of the reign the Elizabethan Church 
had included two very different forms of religious consciousness. The 
one was the Protestantism of Calvin and of Knox, of Genera or of 
Scotland, the other wa3 derived from that Catholic tradition which 
Elizabeth’s arrangements modified but did not kill. The one developed 
into a ‘ Puritanism ’ that became more and more definite in aim and 
more and more antagonistic to the Church established. The other 
developed, far more slowly, into an Anglican Catholicism. This latter 
development, in many wap retarded, can hardly be said to find quite 
definite expression before the reign of James I ; but its beginnings, 
at least, are ■visible under Elizabeth. 

No sooner had Bancroft suggested that bishops might be held to 
possess authority not altogether derived from the Queen, than it was 
pointed out by Sir Francis Knollys that to say ' that the superiority 
of Bishops is God’s own institution . . . doth imDUgn Her Majesty’s 
supreme government directly’. Sir Francis, then Lord Treasurer 
of the Household, was one of those of Elizabeth’s ministers who con- 
trived to combine a thoroughgoing belief in the royal supremacy 
with Puritanic sympathies. It would be well, he wrote to Burghley 
in 15S9, that the bishops should be made to acknowledge in some further 
manner, that they possessed no authority * but such as is to be derived 
unto them directly from Her Majesty’s supreme authority and govern- 
ment ’- He pointed out that if the authority of the bishops were 
held jure dtn no, it was meaningless to say that they held it from the 
Queen, since in that case the Queen would only have conferred what 
she could not have withheld. If, in fact, bishops derive authority 
direct from Christ and the Apostles, then the Queen is rot ' the ccly 
supreme governor of this realm ... in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes *.* 

‘ L*ttm of Knollyi to Burghley, 1589-1500, printed in 
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Knollys was tight. A new lmc of attack on the royal supremacy 
was developing. A new crack had opened in the crazy structure 
of the Elizabethan Church. It was left to the Stuart Kings to widen 
that crack, to accept the divine nght of biahopB and ally themselves 
with the new High Church party , and so to bring about the alliance 
of run tans and common lawyers against the claims of the Crown. 
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in their finished form is one of the greatest that English scholars and 
lovers of literature have suffered. 1 

Much of Hooter’s great work is occupied with the details of Pen tan 
criticism. Bat his main purpose was to show that the claim of the 
Puritans to disobey the law of the Church was inconsistent with the 
nature of politic society and involved a denial of political obligation. 
He was therefore forced to begin with an exposition of the nature of 
law. In his preface he describes his first ‘ book ’ as an introduction 
' declaring what Law is, how different lands of Law there are, and what 
force they are of \* But, since he was concerned above all with the 
nature of positive or man-made law, it was not enough to define the 
senses in which the term Law was used. He had in that same ‘ in- 
trodaction ’ to consider the origin of politic society and government 
and the ground of political obligation. The essentials of Hooker's 
political philosophy found expression therefore in his first book and 
in his preface. In most of the remaining books he was occupied 
chiefly in dealing, point by point, with specific Puritan contentions. 
But since he had to justify his conception that ecclesiastical law, 
except so far as it was directly determined by Scripture, was ultimately 
of the name nature as civil law, he was compelled to discuss the question 
of the nature of the 4 Church ’. His views on this subject were ex- 
pressed chiefly in the third and in the eighth books. In that unlucky 
eighth book he dealt directly with the nature of the Church of England 
and with civil supremacy.* 

Hooker, it most be remembered, wrote after the publication of 
Bodin’s Republic, after that of the Tindiaoe, after Buchanan. His 
was the latest or almost the latest of the more important expressions 
of political thought in the sixteenth century. Yet to none of the 
earlier writers does he seem to owe anything directly. It is even, 
perhaps, a little singular that the influence of Bodin, so apparent in 
other English writers of the last years of the century, should be un- 
traceable m Hooker. He owed far more to Whitgift than to any 
writer of the Continent. Hooker, in fact, was intensely and typically 
English. Not only did he deliberately set himself to deal minutely 
with circumstantial aspects of the position in England, but in doing 
so he displays a very English caution He had none of Bodin’s love 
of generalization and none of Calvin's audacity of logic. He was shy 

1 For the evidence as to the fate of Hooker’s manuscript a and the facts 
concerning the publication of the last three books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
see Preface to Keble’s edition of the works of Hooker and the Appendix to 
Walton’s Life (1665), printed in that edition. See, also. Hooker in t>* d- of tfoL 
Biog All my references are to the Clarendon Press edition, 1683. 

* Eceka Pol., Preface. Clarendon Press ed., 1888, p- 172 

* In reading this eighth book one seems constantly to hear the voice of 
Hooker with a distinctness that is exasperating. Since one can never be sore of 
the words. 
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of logical abstractions. He saw the search for the ideally best as a 
likely road to ruin. What we have to do, he says, is to see to it ‘ that 
when the best things are not possible, the best may be made of those 
that are \* To say that things should be thus and thus and that 
therefore we must have them so, is absurd. 

'In polity, as well ecclesiastical as civil, there are and will be always evil* 
which no art of man can cure, breaches and leaks more than man's wit hath 
hands to stop.* * 

There are few principles that are absolutely valid in relation to 
actuality. 

4 They that walk in darkness know not whither they go. And even as little 
is their certainty, whose opinions generalities only do guide. With gross snd 
popular capacities nothing doth more prevail than unlimited generalities, because 
of their plainness at the first sight : nothing less with men of exact judgment, 
because such rules are not safe to be trusted over far.* * 

What Hooker sought was conclusions of practical value which 
should commend themselves irresistibly to the reason or the common 
sense of men of his own time and place. For all his breadth of view, 
his sweet reasonableness and admirable dialectic, and in spite of his 
realization that no conclusions whatever could be established until 
certain fundamental questions had, in some fashion, been answered, 
he was never quite the complete philosopher. He glossed over or 
passed over in silence difficulties for which he had no solution ; he 
refused to ask questions he was wise enough to know he could not 
answer. For all that he was one of the very few political thinkers 
of the century who tried definitely to connect his political philosophy 
with a view of the universal order. 

All through his exposition of the nature and connection of the 
different kinds of Law, Hooker follows Aquinas very closely. His 
categories are almost exactly those of the great medieval thinker, 
though his terminology is somewhat different. We are not concerned 
here with his explanatory discussion of what he terms the Eternal 
Law, from which all things derive, or of what he calls the Iaw of 
Nature. But we are concerned with his explanation of what he terms 
the Law of Reason, 4 both because this conception is common to most 
writers of the sixteenth century and because Hooker, like others, 
found in it a constant limit to all rightful human authority. 

The Law of Reason, says Hooker, ‘ is the law whereby man in all 
his actions is directed to the imitation of God’. Argumentative 
explanation of this utterance follows. All action whatever must 

* Seetu. Pol., V, 9, p. 

•Ik, a. 38. ^ »Ib,p. 39 . 

The 1 * w Xaturmlu of Aquinaa. Hooker •ometimea for it tbe tern 
T*» of Hamm Nature’. 
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necessarily refer to an end , * and that end is necessarily conceived 
m a ' good * to be obtained or to be preserved. ‘ God alone excepted, 
who actually and everlastingly « whatsoever be may be and cannot 
hereafter be that which now he is not, all other things besides are 
somewhat in possibility which as yet they are not in act? 1 All other 
beings have a **osc of their own imperfection and ‘ covet more or lees 
the participation of God himself Every man desires to perfect 
himself in some sense or relation . man, we may say, desires perfection 
in every sense and without limit * To will is to bend our souls to the 
having or doing of that which they see to be good.' 4 The world is 
governed by a will to goodness or a will to more perfect life It is 
always some good that the will seeks , ‘ for evil as evil cannot l>e 
desired i if that be desired which ja evil the cause is the goodness 
which is or seemeth to be joined with it Sin consists essentially 
in the wilful preference of a leaser to a great* r good ' The object of 
Will is that good which Reason doth lead us to seek 1 Reason ls the 
director of man’* will, by discerning that which is good ‘ For the 
laws of right doing arc the dictates of nght reason.' • 

How arc these laws to be known 1 An object is not good because 
it is desired, though it is desired because it seems good. Goodness 
to Hooker was of course an absolute reality In the complex of the 
actual it is bound up with its contrary, so that that which is evil 
rather than good may be seen as good Nothing, in Hooker's view, is 
wholly evil. * Because there is not in the world anything whereby 
another may not some way be made the perfertef, therefore all things 
that are, arc good.' * * There is a soul of goodness in things evil.’ 
But how is reason to discern V Action which is in harmony with 
the Eternal Law, that is with the will of Cod for his creation, is good 
action. But of the Eternal Law man can know little and that little 
but partially. How is man to find out what is goodness in action, 
what things arc to be done 1 

It is possible, Hooker held, to arrive at valid conclusions concerning 
what is good, by examination of tbe ‘ causes whereby it is made such 
But he does not give us the demonstration, remarking that it would 
be long and difficult and unsuited to the capacity of ‘ this present 
age, full of tongue and weak of brain But what is goodness in 
action may be known, not exactly indeed, but sufficiently for practical 
purposes, without any such painful inquiry. ‘ Tbe most certain token 
of evident goodness is, if the general persuasion of all men do so account 
of it.* * In this matter vox populi is veritably vox Dei. * Th e general 

l *Omne s?»ns spit propter finem,’ nya Aquinas 

' EesUt. Pol., I. S, p 215. ' lb , f, 4, p 2*0. 

* lb , I, 7, p. 220. » lb, I, 7, p. 223 

Mb, I, 7, P 221, Mb., I. 4, p 215. 

• Ik, I, 8, p 226 ’ lb., I, 8, p. 220. 
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and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence of God him self. For that 
which all men have at all times learned, nature herself must needs have 
taught.’ 1 

But we must at least see grounds for believing in this general 
voice of ‘ nature * The Law of Reason or Human Nature is that 
which men by discourse of natural reason have rightly found out them- 
selves to be all for ever bound unto in all their actions.' 1 Upon what 
data are men supposed to have reasoned 1 The Christian world has 
of course the Scriptures as an infallible guide But Hooker believed 
that man may know what is good even without the Scriptures. * Those 
men which have no written law of God to show what is good or evil, 
carry written in their hearts the universal law of mankind, the law 
of reason, whereby they judge as by a rule which God hath given unto 
all men for that purpose.’ s What man has reasoned on are those 
intuitions of the Eternal Law which his conscience gives him. The 
basis of the law rational is * an infallible knowledge imprinted in the 
minds of all the children of men, whereby both general principles for 
directing of human actions are comprehended, and conclusions derived 
from them * Implanted in every man are intuitions as to what 
is in harmony with the purpose of God in creation. It is because this 
is eo that the ‘ general and perpetual voice of men ’ may be taken as 
a practical and infallible guide. By reasoning upon his intuitions as 
to right and wrong, man can deduce general principles or rules of action 
which constitute the law of reason. All that is necessary for that 
demonstration which Hooker did not think it necessary to give, is 
the assumption that the voice of conscience is the voice of God. 

The whole theory is of course medieval : it is substantially the 
theory of Aquinas. But, with certain qualifications, it may be said 
that this theory of a law of nature or reason, based on intuitions 
assumed to be at once valid and universal, was generally held through- 
out the sixteenth century. Hooker’s statement of it is much fuller 
than is to be found elsewhere in writings of the period ; * but the theory 
is expressed, more or less crudely, or referred to as undeniable, by 
writers of almost every kind of opinion. It was the absence of any 
such conception in Machiavelli that made him unintelligible to most 
people. The theory was held by Catholics more clearly and con- 
sistently than by Protestants, but it is in no way distinctive of the 
Catholic point of view. Hooker’s law of reason is Luther’s natur ret At 
and Bod in s lot naturcUt. Pew English Protestants of the penod 
would have denied its validity. Sceptics apart, if anyone in Elim- 
bethan England denied it, it was the Puritans. 


• tec Jet. Pol. I. 8. p. 227. » Ik. I. 8. p. 233. 

• Ik. I. 16. p. 231. « lb . II, 8. p. 334. 

• It b interesting to compare HooVrr'i exposition with that of Stiarex in k* 

TnOaiu* de ac Legiilalort. 1C13. 
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Calvinism did, indeed, tend to deny tie validity of any Jaw of 
mere reason. The Calvimstic insistence on the Scriptures and nothing 
but the Scriptures and the Calvimstic conception of man as powerless 
of bitnsMf for any good, Jed Calvinists to regard with distrust all 
reasoning save reasoning on the text of the Scriptures Some of 
them, in spite of Calvin's example, even deprecated that In England 
the Puritans talked as though human reason, divorced from Scripture, 
could find no assurance of anything whatever They quoted St. 
Paul's warning against philosophy 1 and pointed out that heretics 
had always been given to much reasoning Unfortunately, as Hooker 
remarked, ' there is as yet no way known how to dispute or to determine 
of things disputed, without the use of natural reason ’ * It was just 
because his Puritan opponents seemed to be maintaining that man 
could know nothing of goodness or of God but by the text of Scripture, 
that Hooker judged it necessary to confront them with a reasonable 
exposition of a theory generally accepted 

Under the heading of positive or man-made law, the lex Humana 
of Aquinas, Hooker goes on to consider the origin and nature of 
1 politic society Understanding of this, he observes, is necessary 
to an understanding of the nature of human law and authority. The 
laws of reason ‘ do bind men absolutely, even as they arc men, although 
they have never any settled fellowship, ne’er any solemn agreement 
amongst themselves what to do or not to do * Hooker was not 
mueh concerned about the exact process by which pobtic society came 
into being ; but he expresses himself clearly enough ns to the causes 
in general which brought it into existence. There are two general 
and immediate causes of man’s settled fellowship - his natural socia- 
bility and his insufficiency in isolation to provide himself with things 
needful * for a life fit for the dignity o! man ' 4 All men desire happi- 
ness and complete happiness is not possible until men can live according 
to the dictates of nght reason without impediment. Happiness is 
not, of course, for Hooker, measured by material prosperity. Of 
earthly blessings,’ he says, * the meanest is wealth .’ 1 The gross and 
bestial conceit of them which want understanding is only that the 
fullest bellies are happiest.’ 4 It does not, however matter to his 
argument that a considerable part in the construction of politic society 
must have been played by them which want understanding. In any 
case property to some amount and as much security as poss 
are needed for that life which befits the dignity of man. In those times 
‘ wherein there was as yet no manner of public regiment es a e * 
impediments to virtue must have been numerous and msec l y - 
treme. Hooker had no illusions about the natural goodness ot man. 


* Col. If. 8. 

» lb , l, 10, p. 230 
‘ Jb, V, 78, p. 445, 


Pol , III. 8, p. 379- 

«Ib, I, 10. p 239 
•lb, V, 76, p. 447. ’ Ib ’ 
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‘We all make complaint about the iniquity of our times r not unjustly; 
for the days are eviL But compare them with those times, wherein there were 
no cml societies . . . and we ha\e surely good cause to think that God hu 
blessed ua exceedingly and made us behold most happy days.’ * 


4 This was the cause of men’s uniting themselves at the first in 
politic societies, which societies could not be without government, 
nor government without a distinct kind of law from that which hath 
been already declared ’ 1 Security and property involve such law and 
co-operation must needs be organized. Authority, that is a right 
to command, which is a right to make law, had to be recognized, if 
only for limited ends. As soon as it ib recognized, the body politic 
is in being Men always knew that they had a right to defend them- 
selves against injurious violence, that no man had a right to pursue 
his own ends to another’s injury, that it was right and rational to 
combine against such offenders and al«o that no man could rightly 
be judge in his own cause 4 ‘ To take away all Euch material grievances, 
injuries and wrongs, there was no way but only by growing upon 
composition and agreement amongst themselves, by ordaining some 
kind of government politic and by yielding themselves subject there- 
unto ’ * For it was apparent ‘ that strifes and troubles would be 
endless, except they gave their common consent all to be ordered by 
some whom they should agree upon . without which consent there 
were no reason that one man should take upon bun to be Lord or 
Judge over another ’ 4 

As to the form or manner in which this common consent was 
given Hooker's language was ambiguous. All public regiment of 
what kmd soever,’ he says m one place, ‘ seemeth evidently to have 
nsen from deliberate advice, consultation and composition between 
men. * But in another place he speaks of politic society as founded 
upon ‘ an order expressly or secretly agreed upon, touching the manner 
of their union in living together V* Hooker was not attempting to 
give definition to what evidently could not be defined. He avoids 
the mistake of supposing a formal contract. What he insists on is, 
simply, that political authority can only be rationally conceived as 
denved from what he calls consent. To a modern reader his meaning 
might perhaps have been clearer had he used the word recognition. 
It is dear that his 4 consent though it may be given deliberately, 
need not be formally given , it may be given * secretly But if it 
were not given at all there could be neither government nor body 
politic. It is implied all through that the two things are inseparable. 

btnee all governing authority rests upon, and is in fact created 
by, recognition or consent, the constitution of the body politic may take 


* Pd., I, io, p 241. 

* Ik. I, 10, p 24| 1 

* lb. I. 10. p 2J3 
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on any form. It is Dot improbable. Hooker suggest*, that Fatherhood, 
which involved a natural authority within the family, may have 
suggested monarchy and that tho earliest forms of government were 
monarchical, 'Howbeit over a whole grand multitude . . . and 
consisting of so many families . . impossible it « that any should 
have complete lawful power, but by consent of men or immediate 
appointment of God .' 1 Nor is monarchy ' tho only kind of regiment 
that hath been received ‘, for 1 the inconveniences of one kind have 
caused sundry others to bo devised ' 1 He recognues, too, that forms 
of government may change and have changed. 


1 At the first, when some certain kind of regiment waa oooe approved, it may 
6« that nothing was then further thought upon for the manner of governing, but 
all permitted unto their wisdom and discretion which aero to rul* , till by eapen 
enc« they found thu lor al) part* very inconvenient . . , They saw that to 
live by one tnan’i will became the came of all men’a misery. This constrained 
them to come unto laws, wherein all men might ero tbeir dutirs beforobsnd and 
know the penalties of transgressing them ’ * 


Hooker did not, I think, intend, this passage to be anything but 
vague.‘ At first there was no law but the ruler’s will . anything might 
he treated as an offence and punishment was arbitrary Then the 
body politic ‘comes * unto laws ; and evidently these laws bind the 
ruler. It is not clear how they are made, but there is certainly a 
change in the manner of governing Since the form of government is 
created by recognition, it must change as the form of recognition 
changes. There is no question of ' contracts ' or of breach of contract. 

To Hooker, as to Bodin, the essential feature of the body politic 
was its right to make law. There can bo no sort of body politic or 
government without it. Whence is that right derived ? Out ol 
the precepts of the Jaw of nature,' sayB Hooker, translating Aquinas, 
* as cut of certain common and undcmonstrahlo principles, man s 
reason .must necessarily proceed unto certain mure particu or 
determinations: which particular determinations being found out 
according unto the reason of man, they have tho name of human 
laws, so that such other conditions bo therein kept ns the making ol 
law, doth requite ’ 1 But ,ociety need, much by thut ™> I >“ b « 
arrived at by deduction from the law of nature All laws u n, 
says Hooker, ‘ho either such ns establish some duty whereunto a l 
men by the law of reason did before stand bound, or cho /neb that 
make that a duty now that before was none. 


Whence does the 


1 Ectlei. Pol , I, 10, p 242. 


' /*rW» *&* 

Dc jure tt put apud Sceto*-, and, equally, what Cicero had »«* ** & 
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body politic derive this power to create obligation ! Hooter’s answer 
to the question was implied rather than stated. The right is derived 
from the need of it. 

* Unto me it seemeth almost oat of doubt and controversy, that every inde- 
pendent multitude, before aar certain form of regiment established, hath, end's 
God’s npreroe authority, foil dominion over itself. . . . God, creating man- 
kind, did endne it naturally with full poirrr to guide itself in what kind of aorirti** 
soever it should choose to live.’ * 

So far, be it observed, from the right being created by any kind of 
contract, it exists in every independent multitude before ever the body 
politic comes into being This conception is essential in Hookers 
political philosophy and it separates him definitely from the Ister 
coatractualists. It provides also an answer to the divine right 
theorists, who contended that no amount of human agreement could 
create obligation or give a right to create it- The establishment 
of the body politic is necessary to man’s well-being. But a right to 
make law is implied cot only in the existence but m the construction 
of the body politic. God, therefore, who wills the well-being of man, 
must be supposed to have endowed with the necessary right every 
potential body politic * Those things without which the worid cannot 
well continue, have necessary being in the world.’ * 

‘ By tbe natural law . . . the lawful power of making laws to command whole 
politic societies of tarn, bclonpeth so properly to the aame entire societies, till 
for any pnnee or potentate, of what kind soever upon earth, to exercise the eam- 
of himself and cot either by express concussion immediately and personally 
revived from God or else from authority derived at the first from them consent 
upon whose persons they impose taws, it is no better than mere tyranj.’ * 

Legislative power rightly belongs to the whole community and 
must be conceived as conferred by the whole community upon tome 
person or body. Laws made by such a properly constituted authority 
are laws made by the whole community by which it is empowered to 
act. * Laws they are not therefore which public approbation hath not 
made so. * But it matters not a whit whether you, Dick or Harry, 
personally approve of any enactment. 

* Approbation not only they pice who personally declare their assent tv 
tow, * p or act. but also when others do it in their name*, by n?Lt at the if**t 
originally derived from them. ... In manv things awr.t u given, they that 
give it not unarming that they do so, because the manner of their assenting is 
not apparent,’ * 

Your consent has created the authority which commands your 
obedience. 


* £rf«. Fob, VIII, - p. stx « IK, Mil. 4. p. 350. 

• JK. I. 10, p. *«. . Ih . > i, jo, p. *46. 

* IK, I, 10. p. 246. 
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‘To bo commanded we do consent, when that society whereof we are part, 
hath at any time before consented, without revolting the aame after by the hie 
universal agreement. Wherefore as any man'a deed paat is good a* long w 
himself contl north : so the act of a public society of men done five hundred 
yean aithenoe, atandeth as then* who presently are of the aanie societies, because 
corporations are immortal' > 


In the phrasing of this fast sentence Hooker lapses a little towards 
that quasi-Iegal formalism that was to become common later. But 
what else could be consistently have said ? It seemed to him that 
the conception of organized society involved that of an obligation 
to obey its dictates. Social life and every form of co-operation ate 
bound up with the obligation to obey law Positive law must be com 
ceived as the command of a general will with reference to good. ‘ A 
Law is the deed of the whole Body Politic, whereof if ye judge your- 
selves to be any part, then is the Law your deed also.’ * By acceptance 
of membership of society your assent to its actual constitution is 
given. The murderer hangs by his own will. ‘ Laws that have been 
approved may be again repealed and to that end also disputed against 
. . . But this is when the whole doth deliberate what Laws e3cb 
part Bhall observe and not when a part refuseth the Laws which the 
whole hath orderly agreed upon.’ * Once authority has been estab- 
lished by consent the right to command must be held to be vested 
permanently in the ruler so created. If any man may refuse obedience 
simply because he disapproves of the command, no nght to command 
can be said to exist at all. Unless it were strictly demonstrable that 
' the Law of Reason or of God doth enjoin the contrary it was 
impossible, Hooker thought, to recognize a nght to disobey law. 
' Because, except our own private and particular resolutions be by 
the law of public determinations overruled, we take away all possibility 
of sociable life in the world.’ * The forms of government established 
are revocable by general agreement, but until that agreement be 
reached, the right to command must remain. 

To Hooker a right to make law for its own good is inherent m every 
potential community. This right is limited absolutely by the revealed 
law of God and by the law of reason . the making of law inconsistent 
with these could be to no man'a good. Thus limited the right may 
be and for practical purposes must be conferred upon some aort ol 
legal sovereign. There ia no reason why this sovereign should he a 
monarch. * That the Christian world should be ordered by king y 
regiment, the law of God doth not anywhere command. But 
whether sovereignty can be conferred upon limiting^ conditions or 
whether a right to make law can be conceived as being limited Dy 
agreement, Hooker can hardly be said to have inquired. In some 


‘ Eccht. Pol , I, 10, p. 240. 
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places he does indeed use language that seems clearly to imply that he 
thought it might be so. 4 Touching kings ■which were first instituted 
by agreement and composition made with them over whom they reign, 
how far their power may lawfully extend, the articles of compact 
between them must show.’ 1 He speaks too of ‘ power . . . limited 
before it be granted Is thi3 power the power to make law I The 
question is not faced and the phrases used are ambiguous. 1 Hooker 
was really concerned only to show that refusal to obey duly constituted 
authority is justified only when the command given is demonstrably 
contrary to the bw of God or the law of reason. H an 4 absolute 
monarchy ’ be duly constituted, the edicts of the monarch are, te 
says, true laws. Edicts manifestly injurious or unjust may rightly 
be disobeyed on the ground that they are inconsistent with the law cf 
reason. But in Hooker's system there is no ground for a claim to 
a right of forcible rebellion in any case. He did, indeed, just touch 
on the question. After remarking that 4 dominion * resides funda- 
mentally m the body politic itself and derivatively in its legal 
representative, he asks the question : ‘ May then a body politic at all 
times withdraw in whole or in part that influence of dominion which 
passeth from it, if inconvenience doth grow thereby!’ But hi* 
answer was : 4 1 do not see how the body should be able by any just 
means to help itself.’ 1 He could not, consistently, have given any 
other. Tyrannous government might indeed produce a general agree- 
ment that the form of the government needed to be changed. Ttab 
he thought, had happened in the past when 4 to live by one man’ 1 
will became the cause of all men's misery \ In that case, the form 
of the general recognition or consent which created the autbontr 
that has become oppressive, having changed, the manner of governing 
will inevitably undergo a corresponding change, with little of no 
friction. But there seems to be no question here of what is called 
rebellion, though there is, certainly, some ambiguity. Authority 
seems to be conceived as simply ceasing to exist when society as • 
whole refuses to recognize it. Certainly there is no question of breach 
of a contract To read contracts into Hooker is, I think, at once 
to misapprehend and to belittle him. Hooker saw the establishment 
of government under a contract as a possible thing but no more. IBs 
vfew may be said to resemble that of Locke only if you strip Lock* * 
Essay of its verbiage about contracts. 

All this, for Hooker, merely led up to his demonstration that the 
Puritans had no justification for claiming a right to disobey the l*w 
of th e Church as established in England. The validity of the argument 
of his first book being assumed, he had, in order to prove this, to si* 3 * 

* Ecdu. Pd., VIII. 2, jv 3io. 

* Th'Phrawj, too, occur ia the eighth look and are only doubtfully *• 

* Ectlu. pa., VIII. 2, p. 350. 
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two things. He had to prove that the ecclesiastical law of England 
as it actually stood, was m no way inconsistent with tho law of 
God revealed or with the law of reason He had also to show that 
for England, Church and Commonwealth were essentially identical; 
and that therefore ecclesiastical law, established under the royal 
supremacy, was as binding as other law and for tho same reasons. 
The greater part of the Enlcaiaitical /’fitly, after tho first hook, is 
token up with the proof of the first of these two propositions but it 
is with the proof of the second that we arc < oncerned here It is 
unfortunate that it was only m his eighth ' hook ' that Hooker dealt 
directly with this Hut the argument of that eighth book, as wo 
have it, is so completely consistent with the view he takes throughout, 
that 1 refer to it without hesitation 

Hooker went at once to the essential point hy remarking that Jus 
Puritan opponents ‘ make a necessary separation perpetual and 
personal In tween the Church and the commonwealth ' 1 He grants 
at once tint a church as such and a commonwealth ns such, arc dis- 
tinguishable things But ‘wo say that the caro ot religion being 
common unto all societies politic, such societies ns do embrace the 
true religion have the name of the Church * If the commonwealth 
be Christian, if the people which arc of it do publicly embrace the 
true religion, this very thing doth make it tho Church ’ * 

‘As a politic aoeiriy it doth maintain religion , as a cliurch that religion 
winch God hath roviahsl by Jesus Christ ’ * * Wo hold, tlitt acting there is not 
any man ol the Church of Knglaml, hut the same man m also » member of tho 
commonwealth; nor any man & memlxr of tho commonwealth which in not 
also of tho Church of Kngland . . . *,>, alltfit properties ami actions of ono kind 
do cause the name of a commonwealth, qualities and functions of another sort 
tho name of a Church to bo gum Unto n multitude, yet ono mid tho selfsame 
multitude may In «m.h sort be lioth, and w so with us, that no person apper- 
taining to tho onu can ho denied to le- also of tho ether ' ‘ 

So, lie sums it up fearlessly, * with us one society is both Church 
and commonwealth ’ * , 

Hooker proceeds to argue that the view thus clearly stated is too 
only view it is rationally possible to hold of such a society as that of 
England. Another view might be possible if Church and Common' 
wealth were absolutely distinguishable by reference to their ends But 
they cannot be so distinguished It would bo monstrous to Bay that 
a commonwealth exists only for temporal or material ends. 

‘As li\ alt men the kingdom of C«1 w first to I* nought for, so m all com- 
monwialtlH things spiritual ought nbnvu ti injxir&l to bo provided lor. . . . 


1 A’wfM /’of, VW. 1, p 328. 
» lb , VUJ, 1, p 320 

* lb , VUI, 1, p 320. 

• it , vui, i, r wo. 
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gross error it is to think that regal power ought to serve for the good of the 
body and not of the bouI ; for men’s temporal peace and not for their eternal 
safety.’ 1 


A commonwealth, in fact, is, or should be, always a kind of Church : 
if it be Christian it is a true Church. In such a commonwealth as 
that of England, it is impossible, Hooker argued, even to conceive 
of the Church as a distinct body. ‘ If all that believe be contained in 
the name of the Church, how should the Church re main by personal 
subsistence divided from the commonwealth, when the whole common* 
wealth doth believe ? ' 1 Conceivably it could only be so if the 
Church consisted of the clergy alone. 

It might be said that the validity of the whole argument rests 
on a legal fiction or that Hooker was arguing in a circle. According 
to the law made by the commonwealth every member of it is also a 
member of the Church and * the whole commonwealth doth believe ’ : 
therefore we cannot separate Church and Commonwealth and the 
law made by the commonwealth is law for the members of the Church 1 
But to put it thus would be to misapprehend Hooker's meaning. 
When he said that 4 the whole commonwealth doth believe "he was 
thinking not of any legal fiction but of what seemed to him an actual 
fact. Certainly it was not true that the whole commonwealth believed 
what Hooker believed. He did not say it was. He meant only that 
the whole commonwealth believed in what he called 4 the very essence 
of Christianity those essential doctrines common to the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome. This was substantially true : it 
was hardly unreasonable to ignore a silent scepticism. 

To Hooker most religious controversy turned either on things 
indifferent or on questions that could not be demonstratively answered. 
'Hie Puritans, of course, denied both these assertions. They denied 
that such things as the use of the surplice were things indifferent 
and they seemed to have believed that saving faith involved the 
acceptance of Calvinistic theology. To them, therefore, it was grossly 
untrue to Bay that * the whole commonwealth doth believe 

But if the validity of the view stated by Hooker be admitted, then, 
on the premises established in the first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
his conclusion follows unescapably. 


The pwLaineat of England together with the convocation ennesed thcre- 
unlo, U that whereupon the very essence of at] government within this kingdom 
\ U tLo ***** of whole realm ; »t eonsisteth of the ki=S 

ana 01 all that within the land are subject unto him. for they all are there 
•ent. . . . Touching the supremacy of power which our kings hare in this cm* 
ot m at ing laws, it reetnh principally in the strength of a negative voice,’ ImU 
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‘ to defin* of 0« church** regiment, the parliament el England hath competent 
authority.' 1 

This must be eo : ior if Church and Commonwealth be one, the 
Parliament of England, ‘ the body of the whole realm \ must also 
represent the Church. Our ecclesiastical law, therefore, not being 
inconsistent with the law of God or of reason, is derived 

from power which the whole body of this realm being naturally ponseejed with, 
hath by free and deliberate assent, derived unto him that rulcth over them. .*. , 
So that our laws made concerning religion, do take originally their essence from 
the power of the whoie realm and church of England/* 

Which was to bo shown 1 Hooker, at Jong last, had come to 
St. Germain’s conclusion ; and he had given it as broad a base as 
possible. He had not set out to defend the actual arrangements of 
the Eliiabethan Church as the best conceivable. He had not asserted 
that the judgements of publio authority need be right judgements or 
even that they actually were right. It was better, he thought, that 
erroneous judgements should be accepted than that vain contention 
should arise about things indifferent or things indeterminable.* He 
had set out to prove, only, that the Puritans had no rational justification 
for refusal to conform to law. Yet, for all that he had so strictly 
limited his theorem, he had evidently, after all, failed in his attempted 
demonstration. 

It is a little strange that a man eo genuinely religious should not 
have seen that ho had proved either too much or nothing at all. He 
had distinguished between what he called the ‘ essentials of the Chris- 
tian religion \ on the one side, and things indifferent or indemonstrable 
on the other. Upon the validity of these distinctions rested all his 
assertions as to how far refusal to conform was or might be justified. 
Yet he could not have drawn the lines he assumed to be there ; and 
ho should have known that neither he nor anyone else could do so. 
What were the essentials of the Christian religion ? There was hardly 
a single doctrine associated with Christianity that was not, at the 
time he wrote, being denied by ono sect or another. Then, as now, 
it would have been impossible to arrive at any definition of ' essentials 
which would have been accepted by all who professed themselves 
Christians. Would Hooker have denied that Socinians were 
Christians t 

Again, his argument for the impossibility of separating Church 
from State in England, rested upon the assertion that ' the whole 
commonwealth doth believe Presumably it was in the essentials 
of the Christian faith that the whole commonwealth was supposed to 


1 Eccie*. Pol, Via, 6, p. 411. 
thought must bo his. 
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believe. Even in Hooker’s own sense, whatever exactly that was, 
the proposition was cot strictly true. There was, evidently, too, 
the possibility that a time might come when it would be Terr itz 
from the truth. In any case. Hooker should have known that to hi* 
Puritan opponents the assertion was not true at all. Much that tiej 
regarded as essential. Hooker regarded as indifferent : much that 
they were sure was proved, he was sure could not be. He had laid 
it down that, in questions of religion, no man can be justified in defying 
the determinations of public authority, unless he can prove to demcn- 
rtration that he is right. But that was precisely what the Puritans 
alleged that they could do. Hooker had admitted that men thouli 
not be required to ‘ yield unto any thing other assent than such at 
doth answer the evidence ’. 1 The Puritans mam tamed that they 
were required to yield assent to propositions which could be proved 
to be false. It is difficult to see how Hooker could have hoped to 
convince them. His demonstration broke down at the last moment 
For if the whole commonwealth doth not believe, how can if, as < 
Church, have authority to bind the consciences of its believing 
members ! How can it, even, be regarded as a Church ! 

* Ecrltt. Pd., n. 7, p. 323. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CATHOLIC PROTEST 


R ATHER singularly email was the amount o{ literary protest 
from tha Catholic eide against the action of Henry VHl’a 
government. This was so not merely because protest was 
dangerous and because, for one reason or another, the upper class 
was supporting the government Though the England of 1629 was 
vaguely and confusedly Catholic, it* Catholicism was not intelligent 
enough to be very greatly disturbed by the repudiation of Papal 
claims and the assertion of a royal supremacy in the Church. So 
long as the old services and the bulk of the old formula were retained, 
people in general were not acutely conscious of the nature of the 
change that was being effected. The dissolution of the monasteries 
stirred popular feeling far more than did the Act of Supremacy. 
The government of Edward VI did indeed create a aomewhat 
dangerous position and provoke reaction. But MAry Tudor lost 
her chance. 

In 1550 the position was not radically different from what it had 
been in 1520, ‘ Protestantism ' in some sense may have been more 
prevalent ; anti-Papal sentiment was certainly stronger than it had 
been. But the thoroughgoing Protestants were still a small minority. 
The mass of the clergy were certainly Catholic. In January, 1659, 
the Lower House of Convocation almost unanimously declared lor 
the Roman doctrine and for transubstantiation. The mass of the 
laity Were Catholic rather than Protestant ; but their religion was 
largely a matter of forms and habits and associations. As under 
the steady pressure of government and establishment new habits 
and associations were formed and os the older generation died out, 
the mass of the English peonlo conformed to the new arrangements. 
The transition was made easy by the strength of nationalist ana anti- 
foreign sentiment. „ , . , , „„„ 

But though the mass of the people gradually ceased to be in any 
sense ‘ Catholic*, Catholicism, far from dying out, was revivified under 
Elizabeth. In England, as elsewhere, Catholicism was forced by 
opposition to clarify itself and look to the grounds oi its With, 
fact, too, that the English Catholics drifted gradually into the position 
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yonr second case, I will put you this ease. Suppose tbo Parliament 
wouM make a law that God should cot bo God, would then you, 
Master Rich, say God were not God t ’ 

This little passage ol arms, recorded by Roper, 1 * * * very neatly illus- 
trates at once the point o! view of the Tudor lawyer and that ol the 
convinced Catholic. More died not m defence o{ extremo Papal 
pretensions, but because ho could no moro admit that an act of 
parliament could mnkc Ifenry VIII Pope, than that an act of parlm- 
mant could make him God. Pole, in his Fro Ecclcjiajfirae Gmfafis 
Drfmsxont* tried to show that the assertion of royal supremacy 
meant denial of the unity of the Church and wns equivalent, even, to 
a declaration that the Church Universal had no substantial existence. 
Bo it seemed to More also ; 1 but to him it seemed to go further yet, 
even to a negation of religion. Between them Moro and Polo furnished 
tho texts on which later Cathobo writers enlarged 

Of all men living at the time, Thomas More was best fitted to present 
the Catholic caso against royal supremacy in tho Church. It is 
unfortunate that ho made no full statement of his position Rut it 
must be noticed that in one ol his writings lie struck at tho root of tho 
assumptions on which tho religious political theories of the Protestants 
professed to be based. Tyndalo and Cranmer, Iiko Luther, were 
appealing to the Scriptures against the claims of Pope and clergy. 
Their assertion that Papal claims wero wholly invalid and that no 
coercive power belongs rightly to the clergy was professedly based on 
what they found in the Riblo. The inspiration of tho Scriptures was 
assumed. In bis Apology of 1533 Moro made a point which seems 
never to havo been adequately answered. 

' The Chutcli tu gathered and the lalth believed,' ho wrote, ‘ before ever any 
part ol tho new testament waa put In writing. And which writing wm or is tho 
true scripture, neither Luther nor Tyndalo knowrth but by tho credence that 
they give to the church. . . . Which Is this word written Tyndalo cannot tell 
but by tho church. . . . Why should not Luther and Tyndalo aa well believe 
tho Church. In that It telleth them this thing did Christ and his Apostles say, m 
they must believe tho Church (or else believe nothing) In that it telleth them this 
thing did Christ's evangelists anil apostlea write.’ • 

Deny tho authority of tho Church and there remains no reason for 
believing tho canonical Scriptures to bo inspired. ' There is liko surety 
and like certain knowledge of tbo word of God unwritten as thcro is 
of tho word of God written, sith ye know neither tho tone or tho totiicr 
to bo tho word of God but by tbo tradition of tbo Church,’ 8 Protes- 
tants, ho added, havo nothing to say to this. What, in fact, they often 


1 In hit I«/« of More, written under Mary, hut printed only In 1020. 

* Published in 1530. 

* See the pannage on the Church already quoted 

* Apoftvy, Works. 1557, p. 852. ‘ I**-. P- 853 - 
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did say -was that it was evident to all who read them that the Scrip- 
tures came direct from God. 1 

It may be noted, in passing, that, in the game treatise, More raised 
the question whether it were reasonable or safe to recognise, in the 
Crown or in Parliament, a right to confiscate ecclesiastical property. 

* If any man would give him the counsel to take away man's land or good frea 
him, pretending that he had too much or that he useth it not well or that H 
might be better used if some other had it : be giveth such a counsel as he may, 
when he lut, and will peradventure after, stretch a good deal further than ti« 
goods or possessions of spiritual men.’ * 

Such a principle involves that the sovereign is not bound to respect 
the property of any man, clerical or lay. On the fundamental question 
suggested, no controversy ensued in England. But, later, Hooker and 
Bancroft agreed with Puritan writers as to the iniquity of the spolia- 
tion of the Church under Henry VIII. 

From the time of More and Pole onwards, what English Catholic 
people, under Henry VIII and Elizabeth, felt or saw, was, that if tie 
Church Universal has no Head bnt one m heaven, there is, on earth, 
no Church Universal. It is this point, first of all, that the later writers 
insisted upon. If every secular sovereign be rightfully supreme head 
or governor of the Church in his dominions, there is no Catholic Church : 
nothing is left, as Cuthbert Scot said in 1559, but a number of quite 
separate and independent churches.* In the absence of any commoa 
authority, there is nothing to prevent these separate churches from 
drifting further and further apart, till the imaginary bond of common 
Christian belief shall have practically disappeared. How can a 
Church Catholic, that can do nothing to prevent this happening, he 
aaid to exist at all ? The door is open wide to every kind of heresy 
and irremediable division. 4 The whole system of Christian belief 
will be shattered into fragments. Royal supremacy, wrote "William 
Allen, * is a thing most monstrous and unnatural, the very gap 
bring any realm to the thraldom of all sects \ • The Church Universal 
Scot argued, must needs be strictly international, must have its oini 
a^d its own government, altogether separate from any secular 

* So Cairn*. in a ekaractenatie paaaage : * Quant k tea canaiHea demandcnl 
dont ft comment noua ■cron* perroadto gne I'Ecritnre cat procidte dc 11 
nom n'arona reoror* an degrf d« l'E^hae : c>rt autant comma ai anenfl 

rut dont non, apprendroua i diaceraer U dartd dea t*aibrea. le Umc da nw. 
le doux de I'aner.* Inti., 1M9-C0, Chap. ML ifor® Ukca hia t>!*e« u* 01 * 
cei canaille*. 1 

•Apobjy. pp. 831, 88* 

1 Mania B-ahop of Cheater. See hia rpeocb of Mjucu IB, 11-59, *3 Strrp* • 
A**ah. I. Pu 5, Ayp. 

•S*« apecoh c f Jijcholu Heath. Manan Archbiahop of York, ta Stry?* 5 
A*»aU. I, IH. 5. 
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This wai the main contention, in relation to politics, of almost 
all the English Catholic writers of the century • of Pole and Sanders, 1 
Fcclcenham * and Stapleton, Harding * and Cardinal Allen The 
essential positive assertion is that the Church, bo far from being in 
any sense, anywhere, identical with the commonwealth, is an alto- 
gethcr separate body with its own special form, organization and 
government and its own special rights and powers It is a flat denial 
of the fundamental contention of Tudor nationalism 

Incidentally it was, of course, argued that, since the Church has 
real existence as an organized body distinct from any one common- 
wealth, the Parliament of England has no conceivable claim to confer 
supremacy over any part of the Church on anyone 1 No earthly 
commonwealth,' wrote Allen, * can give or confer it to their prince, 
because they cannot give that which they have not by any natural 
faculty.' « He argued that, all the ecclesiastical legislation of England 
since 1538 being invalid, it was absurd to say that Catholics were 
disloyal for denying its validity 

The main fact is that all these English Catholic writers, from 
More and Pole, to Sanders and Allen, were making of the question 
at issue a question of the preservation of the Christian religion 
It was not, to them, in the mam, a question of Papal claims or a 
question of how far the Church should direct or control secular 
policy. ‘ Now and ever,’ wrote Allen, 1 when the superiority 
temporal hath the pre-eminence and the spiritual is but accessory, 


‘ Nicbolaa Sanders left England In 1659 and became professor m theology 
•t Louvain, the chief centre of English Catholics In rule. Hia De KMihifi 
Monarchy KttUttat was published in 1571 hi* Dt Origint ae Progress schisrnatis 
AngUcani in 1585. This later work, very widely read and very fiercely attacked, 
goes, so far as Sanders was concerned, only to 1558 • it was continued by Ed want 
Itishton, Sanders, in England, was renamed Slanders , but his work is no moro 
slanderous or inaccurate than that of other fervid partisans. He accompanied 
Spanish troope to Ireland In 1570 and died there in 1681. 

* John Fcckenham, last Abbot of Westminster, produced in 1559 a Declara. 

lion of scruples and states of conscience tovchmg the Oalhe of Supremacy, fo this 
an elaborate Answer was written by Robert Horne, Elizabethan Bishop of 
Winchester. FrcVcnham and Thomas Stapleton, who bad jofnrd Alien at 
I)oual, publuhrd a Counterblast in 1607. , „ 

•Thomas Harding, etilo at Louvain from 1559 to Ins death in 1672. lie 
carried on controversy with Jewel from 1604 to 1507. , . 

* An Apology and true Declaration of the .nif.fut.on and endeavours of the two 
English colleges, the one at tlome. the other nou) resident in Iihtims, 1581, p. 41 a 
William Allen (1532-1591), Principal of St. Mary nail in 1558, went into exile 
at Louvain in 1601. In 1568 h* succeeded In getting established a seminary or 
college at Douai for the purpose of maintaining a supply of instructed priests lor 
England. The College, transferred to Rbcuns 1578, Is said to have sent a 
hundred pnests to England before 1580. The aims of this Institution were m m 
direct way political or even missionary. After 1679, however, under the influ. 
enoe of Robert Parsons. Allen's activities became moro and more political tus 
became a Cardinal In 1587. 
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dependent and wholly upholden of the other, enor in faith is 
little accounted of.’ 1 

Under such conditions there will always be * more ado about 
Cffisar’s tribute than about God’s due Elizabeth’s government 
maintained that it took no action against Catholics simply on tie 
grounds of their erroneous beliefs. Either, Allen argued, they know 
‘ our religion is true ’ or else, ‘ that they care not for it nor what we 
believe, no further than toucbeth their prince and temporal weal’. 

None of these Catholic writers put his case as strongly or as lucidly 
as it might have been put. They suggest far more than was dear 
to themselves. But they did see clearly enough, that no seculir 
government was likely to concern itself very seriously with questions 
of religious belief. They laid, too, great stress on the obvious fact 
that no commonwealth or Prince can be regarded as infallible. That 
being so, they argued, it is impossible to maintain that any political 
sovereign has any real authority in matters of faith. To hang on tie 
will of a Prince for our religious belief, says Allen, were ' the pitifuBest 
hazard ’ and no greater absurdity can be imagined than ' to believe 
what our temporal lord and master list They felt that to believe 
that the civil sovereign may determine for ita subjects all questions 
of religious belief must be, in the long run, to have no religious belief 
at all. 

The Church is ‘ a spiritual and mystical commonwealth wholly 
distinct from the secular State and of different nature. It is bound 
to keep the form Christ gave it, which was in no sense chosen by or 
derived from popular consent or ordinance. So far from supremacy 
in causes ecclesiastical being involved in the position of a temporal 
Prince, such supremacy is utterly incompatible not only with the 
existence of a Church Universal, but with any religion whatever. . If 
the religion of a community were to be dictated by political authority, 
what would happen ? Just so far as that authority succeeded m 
enforcing uniformity it would, in the loDg run, destroy religion. If 
none of the Catholic apologists actually say this they yet all seen to 
imply it. 

The position and powers of the Pope were conceived as gi'^S 
practical and effective unity to the Church. But as to the extent 
of Papal power in relation to secular government or secular ruler?, 
there was, in the sixteenth century, no one theory that ought to be 
called * Catholic * ; there was, that is, no theory on which Catholics 
were agreed. Bellannine’a Disputationes were disapproved of by 
Pope Sixtus V ; but the claims made by BelJanmne on behalf of t~e 

* A True, Stnctrt ani Jfodest Defence of En-jlUK CaiScl<*t. 1SW. P- ®0. W* 
wm written la rawer to the tract entitled Tkt EzecntumeJ Jiutve «'» £*?•«** 
attributed to BjrjrkJey. 

* P- 77. * AfcU vy. p. Zi. « lb., p- « *- 
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Papacy were repudiated by the French Galilean Catholics as Btrongly 
aa by Protestants. The notion that a Catholic always in his heart 
believed that the Tope had power to depose a King, was a delusion 
deliberately, even though not dishonestly, fostered by Protestant 
controversialists, who should have known better It Beeras impossible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion as to what the mass o! English 
Catholics thought about tho Pope. Rut quite certainly, I think, 
their views did not coincide with those expressed by English Catholic 
refugees. Sanders argued zealously for tlio validity of the bull of 
Pius V CJ.communicattng and deposing Elizabeth 1 and did his utmost 
from that tune onwards to bring about a crusade against his heretic 
fellow-countrymen. Allen, under tho influence of Robert Parsons, 
adopted the same attitude at least after 1585 , and in 1C87 wroto to 
Philip H exhorting him to undertake the invasion of England. 

The writings of Cardinal Allen exhibit the view that was after- 
wards more clearly and fully expressed by Bcllannme Tho temporal 
kingdom is a thing wholly diflcrcnt and peparato from the Church. 
It stands on its own base and has no necessary dependence on ecclesi- 
astical authority. But it must needs be subject to the Church in 
things spiritual. Tho authority of the secular ruler of a Christian 
community is conditional on his maintaining true religion or at tho 
very least on his refraining from persecuting those who adhere to it. 
Tho highest interest of man is salvation and the Church and tho Pope 
exist for the salvation of men. Tho Tope, therefore, is divinely com- 
missioned to take any action that is necessary to maintain tho truo 
faith and sccuro tho salvation of peoples. ‘ Where tho temporal 
power rcsisteth God or hindcreth tho proceedings of tho people to 
salvation, there tho spiritual hath nght to correct the temporal and 
to procuro by all means possible that the terrene kingdom give no 
annoyance to tho state of the Church.' * Unless such power be recog- 
nized there can bo no guarantee either for the faith itself or for the 
freedom of true believers. ‘ God bad not sufficiently provided lot 
i> it salvation and the preservation of his Church and holy laws, if 
there were no way to restrain apostate Princes ' * , 

‘ If theso high tragical powers should bo permitted to him to 
exercise,’ tho author of The Execution of Justice tn England had 
written, * there should bo no empire, no kingdom, no country, no 
city or town, bo possessed by any lawful title longer than one i sue , 
only an earthly man, sitting, as he saith, in St. Peters chair at otn, 
Bhouia, for his will and appetite . . . think meet and determine. 

1 The lull of February 25, 1670. De Monorchia Ecclesiae, 1671. 

True, Sincere and hi odes I Defence, 1681, p. 09. 

• ni „/ in BntM 1G8I (!). Urtetal in Ihn 15S7.d>tl°n 

ot Hohnaheil, Vol 111, p. 1303. 
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Allen answers that this notion is a mere bogy ‘ fit only to fear babes’. 
The Pope ‘ may only intermeddle indirectly with temporal princes, 
as he is the chief officer under Christ and hath charge of their souls 

But he adds that, as chief under Christ, it is the Pope’s duty to 
see to it that all Princes rule for the good of the Church and the salva- 
tion of their subjects. ‘ The Protestants,’ he preposterously declared, 
* plainly hold in all their writings and schools . . . that Prmces may 
for tyranny or religion be resisted and deprived. We and all Catholics 
likewise affirm ’ the same 1 But he argued that it is very much safrr 
to leave judgement as to when a Prince should be deposed to the Pop 11 , 
than to leave it to the aggrieved people themsch es. 

Considering the content of the Bull of 1570 the inference from 
these views seemed to be formidable both for Elizabeth and for tfc** 
English Catholics But the ma«s of the Catholics resident in England 
do not seem to have aciepted the doctrine of Allen and BcIIarmice 
concerning Papal authority. They remained for the most part, 
throughout the reign of Elizabeth, English in sentiment rather than 
Catholic. The mass of them seem to have been as resolved .u were 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen to submit to no kind of foreign 
dictation «._• interference and never to accept in place of Elizabeth, 
or after her death, a Catholic sovereign representing France or Spain. 
The efforts of the Jesuit missionaries in England after 15S0 seem to 
have been, in some considerable degree, successful in revivifyirg 
Catholic faith and even in giving a certain amount of organization 
to the Roman Church in England. But in so far as these efforts were 
directed to stimng up rebellion against Elizabeth or on behalf of a 
Catholic claimant after her death, they were completely unsuccessful 
Politically the chief results of these efforts were to increase the sense 
of danger from Catholicism alike in the government and among the 
people at large ; and to make the lot of the English Catholics far 
harder in the later years of Elizabeth’s reign than it had been earlier. 
It became, indeed, very hard; but the persecution of Catholics & 
potentially if not actually seditious, had the effect not of bringing 
about a desperate Catholic rebellion, but of arousing hatred of the 
Jesuits among the English Catholics. Towards the end of the reign 
certain English Catholics resident in England were loudly asserting 
their loyalty and their disbelief in any Papal power to release them 
from allegiance to Elizabeth and expressing in violent language their 
detestation of the Jesuits. 

However we diwnt from tl* Ftate in the profession of our religion, ’ wrote 
Chmtcpher Eacshaw. • yet we ere Her Majesty'* bora subjects and vassals 
ought not, for say cause, to withdraw in that respect our duties. Jots and al> 
granee from Her Highness or our cat ire country : much less to slander or v** 

• DtfaM ej E* 3 luh CoOoUcj, p. 118. 


• lb., p. 121. 
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th# cruel overthrow ol both, u our trAltornu* advcrmira of the society, not 
indeed of Je*ut hut of the Devil, end their Adherent! have done 1 • 

1 W. ell of the »ecuUr clergy,* wrote e Cetholio print, ‘ ami voce do utterly 
disclaim »nd renounre from our hearts l>oth archpriest 1 end Jenull* »t arrant 
traitor* unto their Prince and country . whom to de»th we will never obey s no, 
it the Tope 1 ! Holiness ihnuhl charge ui to obey in till* een»e, to advance *n enemy 
to the Kngliah Crown, we ehouhl never yield to it ai by no lew of neture or 
n*tion« or of m»n to l>« compelled thereunto no morn then to commit Adultery, 
incest or to murder ourselves, our children, our parent* ' * 

The author or authors go on to say that were the l’ope himself 
to lend an army to establish Catholicism in England by force, they 
would ho ready to risk their lives in defence of Queen and country. 

‘ For wo arc throughly persuaded that Priests of what order soever, 
ought not by force of arms to plant or water the Catholic faith.’ * 
Jesuit activities in England were such as would in any case havo 
aroused bitter opposition among the seculars , ond to some extent 
account for the violence of the language used Rut it is clear that, 
in 1601, a considerable section, at least, of the English Catholics, 
would gladly have repudiated tlio Papal claim to bo able to rclcaso 
them from allegiance, if by so doing they could have obtained tolera- 
tion for Catholic worship. 1 Bancroft was prohahly right in thinking 
that it needed only concession* and conciliatory action to make tho 
mass of English Catholics soundly loyal. As early ns 16B1 William 
Allen had argued that Elizabeth’s government, from its own point 
of view, was making a great imstako in not granting toleration to 
Catholic worship. 

Tho views of Sanders or of Parsons or Allen and of Bellarrmne on 
tho Papal claim to tho right to depose Princes nod release subjects 
from their allegiance, wero not, it si ems, those of the mass of English 
Catholics. Tho conception of Christendom as a great commonwealth 
of peoples or of states, held together and ultimately directed to a 
common end by a Church, which is in them nil but of none of them, 
made even has appeal, it would seem, to English than it did to French 
Catholics. That conception, medieval in origin and fully expounded 
hy Bellarinino was, in tho sixteenth century, Jesuit rather than 


1 A Trvt littatinn of the fartion If gun nl IgubeeA, Iflfll. Quoted hr 1. O, 
Law In A lltetmml Welch of the eonfluti letunn Jtntlt and Hrcutari in the rtign 
of Queen Klwiheth (18HU), p. 00. 

' ThU, of course, f* not tfw l*om> t ^ , 

•The tltlo of tbn lnu)t, from the iinfatory pplsllo to which these worrts aro 
taken, Is Itn.-lf »| K nMoant I * Important ConetJrratiani, WfM to moot all 
leu* an-l found Vathahr*, who art not wholly JitutUcal. to acknowledge without all 
tauivoailione, arnhoju sfir* or thlftwgt. that lh» proceeding* of Her Mayfly awl pj 
the Utalt with them, sin** thr beginning of Iter Ilighntm rtignt, have hem loth 
m»W ami vwreiJuU,' IWM. Ily WllllAm \Vi»t»on And, apparently, other prnww. 
* Important Contidrrahont, 1001, p- 57. . , 

'Tho buna thAt, through llancroft's good ottoc*. they would he able to 
Arrive At such An accommodation, no doubt added ecnph*»l» t» tbeir utteranoe . 
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Catholic. What English Catholicism was asserting was that tier? 
is no valid basis for Christian belief or security for its continuance, 
apart from the authority of the Church Catholic. ‘ The highest and 
deepest end of any Commonwealth is Cultus Dei.’ But to say that 
a national government, representing a national Church, may deha* 
its own faith and enforce conformity to the views it chooses to adopt, 
is destructive of and implies, even, a negation of, religion. Fcr, 
obviously, the civil sovereign is not infallible, and equally obvious is 
it that he will, in general, seek not truth but lines of least resistance. 
The claim of a national government to represent a * church * is absurL 

The book in which occur the words last quoted was written fcj 
Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, under the name of Doleman. 1 Of some 
importance at the tune of its publication, and provocative of elaborate 
refutations, it was not for the most part, in the least representative 
of the views of English Catholics. Nor was it directly concerned with 
the Tudor doctrine of royal supremacy. All the same, the most 
striking and the only at all original feature of this work, is its insistence 
on the doctrine that every man is in duty bound to put his personal 
religion before everything else.* The appetite of man’s soul can only 
be satisfied by the attainment of * some infinite, endless and immortal 
object ’.* In that connection what sovereigns or law may say, » 
obviously and completely irrelevant to the issue. 

‘ Sappoiing there is,* wrote Parsons. * bat one only religion that can be tree 
. . and. moreover, seeing that to me there can be’ no other faith or rehnce 

available for my salvation than only that which I myself do believe, for that er 
own conscience must testify lor me or against me : certain it is that, cnW e* 
and my conscience, he which in any point believeth otherwise than I do and 
atandeth wilfully in the same, is an infideL ... I » g m and hold that fcr act 
nian to give his help, consent or assistance towards the making of a keg. wfccci 
he jodgeth or behereth to be faulty in religion ... is a most grieTocs and 
damnable am to him that doth it, of what side soever the troth may be.' * 

Parsons had definite and immediate practical purposes in writing 
thus : but whether he believed what he said or not does not in the 
least matter. He was asserting that it was a man’s duty, under all 
circumstances, to act consistently with the faith that is in him, what- 
ever it may be, right or wrong. Catholic or Protestant, a man has 
do nght to give his conscience into the keeping of the State. Ib 5 
phrases give a significance that would, at the time, have been new to 
*? an Y* *be old saying that one must obey God rather than man- 
Bat if this were generally recognized as true, what would become of 
the claims of national sovereigns to establish forms of religion J 
Were this rule of Doleman strictly observed,’ says Craig, ‘there 

‘ A Conference ft boxi tl« ntrf Enetwion Lie Cron of 15M. Ju 

mam contention* are deal*, with in another eormertian. 

It w*i the doctrine of the Catholic League of France. 

* Conference, 15M, p. * lb, p. f lfi. 
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should not be one born for Rome ages that could be made King by 
the whole commonw calth ’ 1 Indeed what way could there be out 
of the impasse bo created except the toleration of all forms of religion ? 
And if it were the duty of every man to stand by his faith and refuse 
dictation, it would seem that it must be the duty of the ruler to tolerate. 
This was not the conclusion Parsons was hoping for ; but he might 
have found it difficult to escape the implications of his own words 
It has been said that Puritans and Catholics alike were contending 
lor liberty of conscience. To put it so seems misleading if notaltogether 
untrue. They were contending for the liberty of their own consciences, 
not for those of other people. Both were, most of them, ready and 
eager to sec the civil sword Used for the establishment of the * true 
religion \ which was simply their own, and the destruction of all other. 
What they both claimed was freedom to dominato So fat as they 
were concerned it was merely an accident in the vast process of things, 
that their efforts to free themselves helped to enlarge human freedom. 
Had Parsons had his way and England bccomo subject to a Spanish 
Catholic, had Travers succeeded m getting his * discipline ’ established, 
there would have been far less freedom la England than there was 
under Elizabeth. The establishment m law of intellectual freedom 
and of freedom for the religious consciousness, was the triumph not of 
Peter or of Paul, but of Gaiko For the purchase of freedom perhaps 
no price is too heavy ; but a price had to bo paid. 

‘ Concerning tte JtifU of Suecutton. Be« Cbap. X 
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chapter nn 

THE PURITAN PROTEST 


5 1. THE CALVINISTS 

I T was, for obvious reasons, unlikely that opposition from ik; 
Protestant side to the action of tie government would become 
serious dunng tie early stages of tie Reformation in English 
But it is significant tiat quite early in tie process we End Robert 
Barnes mating some of tie assertions tiat were constantly insisted 
upon by tie E llr abetian Pun tans. He declared tiat no ecclesiistx 
ought to be allowed in any case to exercise any civil jurisdiction and 
he declared tiat ecclesiastical law made concerning times indiScent 
in religion need not or should not be obeyed. 1 But his con- 
futed protest was quietly sriSed. Tyndale, from Ms exile, might 
view the proceedings of the government with very mixed feel- 
ings ; but for tie most part religious Protestants were supporting 
tie government and trying to push it forward on tie way h 
should go. 

Yet m spite of all reasons for silence there developed among entbu - 
elastic Protestants a strong eense tiat tie action of HmrT TUT* 
government was not inspired by the Scriptures, tiat motives were 
at wort which could not justify themselves to any religious censrieus- 
ness, tiat little good was likely to ensue to tie cause of true religion 
from tie measures taken, tiat the setting up of secular rulers as Ensl 
authorities on religious questions involved something like denial of 
revelation, tiat tie last state of things might be worse than tie Erf**. 
The Act of Six Articles was, of course, a terrible blow to their hop**- 
t0 °’ ' rAS resentment and disappointment at the w»t in 
which monastic property was disposed of. In 1512 Henry Brinddc* 
cotnp.ained that the Church was then worse served end the poor ncu* 
neglected, than in tie days of the Papa] Antichrist. 1 


X Eit _j ^ LVf 1532. ia tie Ft* 

H trltt ej F mi c ^j ^~ rMt 1JT3. Barnes d-clirr'i ti»l if tie 

f«b*de t of tie Bile Le c=*i be daoWd. He «2eet* Lstiff** *«s- 
non to law aod Uvrm. 3 

r ***** A'ee*. Genera, 1512. rd- J. K- Cooper (I W!. ** 

xUXhTJv, CLtp. It. 
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‘This Is tha thirteenth article ol our erred added of late/ be wrote, 'that 
whatsoever the Parliament doth, must nerds b© well done and the parliament, or 
any proclamation out of the parliament time, cannot err. ... If you bare 
given the same authority unto the parliament that the papist » gsve to their 
general council*, that is that they cannot err . . if this by so. It is all in rain to 
look for an amendment of anything, and we bo in aa cnl a case aa when we were 
under the Bishop of Rome.* * 

Far moro violent was tbo language of Anthony Oilby, writing in 
exile in 1558, in denouncing tho doing*, not of Mary, but of Henry 
VIII. 


’Them was no reformation hut a deformation,’ hw wrote, ’in the time of 
that tyrant and lecherous monster. The boar, J grant, was busy rooting and 
digging In the earth and all his pigs that followed him. But they sought only 
for the pleasant fruits that they winded with their long snouts and for their 
own bellies’ sake they rooted up many weeds , but they turned the ground so, 
mingling good and bad together, sweet and sour, medicine and poison, they 
made, l aay, such confusion of religion and laws, that no good thing could grow, 
but by great miracle, under such gardeners. . This monstrous boar must 
needs be called the Head of the Church, displacing Christ our only Head. . . 
Wherefore In this point, 0 England, }o wero no better than tho Homish Anti 
Christ.’ * 


But before Oilby wrote liis Admonition, bo had become, in connec- 
tion with tbo • trouble* of Frankfort * prominent member of a 
definite group which might bo called the embryo of tho Furitan party 
under Elizabeth. Among tho hundred* of English refugees nt Frank- 
fort there arose angry contention on the question whether they were 
bound, in their exilci to adhere to tho Traycr Book set forth by the 
government of Edward VI. Their fellow-refugees at Strasburg and 
at Zurich thought they were. But some of thoso at Frankfort, headed 
by Knox, maintained that tho authorized ecrvices were in many 
respects unprofitable, marred by human inventions and, in fact, dis- 
tinctly Popish, They appealed to Calvin and ho supported them. 
Tho result was a schism in tho English congregation. Outnumberc 
at Frankfort, tho Nonconformists, Oilby and poodmnn* among them, 
went to Geneva. There, in 1556, they published The Form of Prayer* 
ond il/tnuf ration* of the Sacraments they bad adopted, as approved 


1 Complowil of Poderyck Mart, ed. 1684, p 35 v 

* An Admonition to England and Scotland to call them to ”P - 

P»kU.hM .Ions „tb Km.'. Aw.tt.lion. TnMt " * Si'ojft 

»0,V. Ol Kno,. IV. ApP , PP- M3, Alt,, Ktakcth’. M-M _0 Jbj » 
turned to England and obU in ed the living of A«hby-dc-la-Zouch. There, 
violently attacked tho ordinances of tho Church ho no doubt supp 

to bo serving. If# died, undeprived, probably in looo- 

• A Itulory of the Trouble* of Frankfort was published In > 1570. . 

‘ Goodman’s How Superior Power* ought to be ? already been 

PoUtupic Power worn also products of this moment The Puntans and 
dealt with. Goodman’s view, were repudiated by tho EUabethan Puritans ana 
Ponet’a have little or no connection with theirs 
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by the famous and godly learned man, John Calvin. It was jest such 
a book as the Elizabethan Puritans craved for. 

The significance of these apparently trivial events is clear enough 
on consideration. These English Protestant refugees were certainly 
in revolt against the doctrine that m matters of religion Parliament 
' cannot err Their objections to the Prayer Book of Edward VI 
were, in detail, almost exactly the same as those the Elizabethan 
Puritans made to her modified version of it. Finally, some of the 
members of this Geneva group, like Gilby, Sampson and Goodman, 
returned to England on Elizabeth’s accession, accepted office or 
benefice under her an C helped to form a nucleus of Nonconforming 
clergy. The view* of the Disciplinarians under Elizabeth coincided 
closely with those of Knox’s followers at Frankfort and Geneva. 

It was only under Elizabeth that Protestant opposition to the 
action of the Crown w relation to religion and Protestant protest 
against the doctrine of royal supremacy was very seriously developed. 
It may here be noted that, though Luther had been a power in England 
under Henry VIII and Edward YI, he had little or no influence on the 
later Puritan thought. The influences under which it shaped itself 
came from Geneva and from Zurich and from the Scotlai/d of Knox 
and Andrew Melville. 

The ambiguities associated with the word * Protestant ’ are end- 
less. But whatever the Elizabethan Church was, it was certainly 
not Catholic, officially or in structure. It is equally certain that it 
was not a fully ‘ reformed ’ Church in the sense of Calvin or of Knox. 
Elizabeth’s government undertook the task of constructing a national 
Church that should include in ita membership Calvinist and conforming 
Catholic, Parker and Gilby, the sceptic and the indifferent, the just 
and the unjust. Therefore there must be no definition or if, for secmli- 
ness, some were wanted, at least none that defined ; there must be 
as little break with tradition as possible; there must be no rigid 
enforcement of conformity. Under these circumstances a Protestant 
revolt of some sort was inevitable. 

The Elizabethan government, at starting, found itself confronted 
with the awkward fact that, with a single dishonourable exception, 
every Bishop in England refused to accept the revived royal supremacy. 
It had no choice but to fill their places with men who had proved their 
probable loyalty by service under Edward VI or by exile under Mary. 
A considerable proportion of the new bishops were returned refugees. 1 
These men regarded the system now established with hardly less dis- 
like than did the mass of Semi-Catholics. Eut they accepted the royal 
supremacy in accepting their positions. They became royal officials 
for the government of the Church. They had to reconcile their 

* Griadil of London. Pflkicrton of Darbua. Sandji of Worcester, Park- 
hum of Norwich, Oox of EJj. Home ©f YVinehmer, Jewel of S*b»bury. 
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Calvinism with the doctrine of royal supremacy ; and there ia no 
reason to douht their success. But it was impossible that the gener- 
ality of those who thought like them and who accepted inferior posts 
or none at all, should be equally successful. Probably they all hoped 
at first, and even for long, that the original settlement would be 
developed into something definitely and coherently Calvmistic Some 
of them ssem to have imagined that the transition would be easy, so 
Bure were they that only ignorance stood in the way of a general 
adoption of their opinions * God in these days buth so amazed the 
adversaries of hia gospel,’ wrote Jewel in 1667, ‘ and hath caused 
them so openly and grossly to lay abroad their follies to the sight and 
face of all the world, that no man now, be he never so ignorant, can 
think he may justly be excused * for not seeing the obvious. 1 Exasper- 
ating disillusionment was bound to follow 

In 1561 Thomas Sampson and Lawrence Humphreys,* at Oxford, 
took the lead in starting what is called the Vestiarian controversy, 
which continued to rage almost to 1670, if it can ever be said to have 
ceased. It began with a revolt against the use of the surplice. It 
was argued that, if the surplice were a thing indifferent, then its use 
ought not to be enforced to the restriction of Christian liberty. It 
was, also, asserted that the surplice was not a thing indifferent, because 
it bad been ‘ consecrated to idolatry \ In either case, it was implied, 
it is beyond human right to make its use compulsory and, law or no 
law, the bishops have no right to enforce it This was but a beginning 
Rapidly there developed, on similar grounds and with similar argu- 
ments, an attack on very many particulars of the official Prayer Book, 
on the use of the ring in marriage and of the cross m baptism, on the 
observance of fasts and saints’ days, on choral services and the use 
of organs, on compulsory kneeling at communion as suggesting divine 
presence in the elements. AU these things were denounced, with’ 
increasing violence as marks of the beast and remnants of idolatry. 

‘ It ib judged,’ Hooker could say truly in 1597,* * our prayers, our sacraments, 
our tunes and places of public meeting together for the worship and service of 
God, our marriages, our burials, our functions, elections and ordinations ecclesi- 
astical, almost whatever we do in the exercise of our religion according to laws 
for that purpose established, all things are eome way or other thought faulty, all 
things stained with superstition.’ 

Most of those who, in the early days of the Vestiarian controversy, 
denounced this or that particular disposition of authority as idolatrous, 
did not admit, or Bee, that they were attacking the royal supremacy. 
They were capable of saying fn the same breath that the Queen is not 

* Preface to the Defence of the Apology. Works, Parker Soc. ed , III. 

* Sampson was Dean of Christchurch and Humphreys President of JIagdalen. 

* Ecclee. Pol , Book V. Clarendon Press ed (1888), II, p. 26- 
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a governor of the Church and that they are loyal subjects. 1 When 
they are told that in refusing to wear the surplice they are denying 
the royal supremacy, they bewilderedly protest. To them royal 
supremacy meant simply a right to enforce the determinations of 
Scripture which, to them, were beyond all doubt. What they under- 
stood as the law of God was to them necessarily the law of the land. 
Law made by Parliament in contravention of God’s law, they refuse 
to admit can be law at all. They simply do not understand how it can 
be said to be 60 without blasphemy. They were m revolt, not only 
against the royal supremacy, but against the conception of an absolute 
law-making power. It would be more accurate to say that no such 
conception existed in their minds. 

So long as attack was concentrated on points of detail and griev- 
ances were not generalized, it was not, indeed, very clear what was 
happening. All those who came to be called 4 Puritans * * objected 
to a number of rites, ceremonies, observances and arrangements 
established by law ; but many of them, apparently, went no further. 
When they were given the choice between deprivation and wearing 
the surplice, most of them chose to wear the surplice, at least now 
and then ; and, perhaps, conscientiously explained to their congre- 
gations that they wore the abominable rag only because they would 
otherwise not be allowed to preach the Word. Hooker’s raying that 
‘obedience with professed unwillingness to obey is no better than 
manifold disobedience left their withers unwrung, for the law he 
referred to did not bind their consciences. Professor Usher has pointed 
out that they Eeem to have held the view, common in the later Middle 
Ages, that, so long as a man conforms outwardly, he may think what 
he pleases. They seem to have believed that it waa their duty form- 
ally to adhere to the Church of England they denounced and they felt 
honor at the idea of separating from it. Obviously it was their 
interest to feel like that. But they felt also that they were called 
upon to leaven the lump. 

Bat on this road there was no stopping-place. By 1570 the dis- 
illusionment must have been fairly complete : it was evident that 
the Queen had no intention of allowing a handful of Puritans to 
dictate its religion to the nation. Accordingly in 1570 began a further 
development of the position. What distinguishes the Puritans who 
merely objected to this, that and the other, from the later Disciplio- 
anans, is that the former had not grasped or accepted in its complete- 
ness, the Calvinist'c ideal of the commonwealth. No one in England 
maintained that ideal, even indefinitely, before 1570. But the group 
that appeared in Cambridge that year, whose prophets were Cart- 

' See tbe exuainatron of a certain Axtoa in Neal. I, 211- 

* The terra *ertc* to hare been £ni applied to them in \!/A. 

• r«Iea. Fu_, V, Clarendon Pres* ed., Chap. XXIX. II. JX 13*. 
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wright and Travers, had in view tho transformation of the Church of 
England into something essentially Itko that of Scotland. With them 
the denial of royal supremacy in tho Church, implicit in tho runtnn 
attitude from tho first, became explicit, however they might try to 
disguise the fact from themselves or from others. Tho failuro to 
convince the nation that tho English Church was still * unrefonned ' 
and the exasperated disappointment that failuro aroused, drove the 
Puritans Into an attack on the royal supremacy as direct as they 
dared mako it. 

Tho passing in 1571 of an Act for tho reformation of ' certain 
disorders touching ministers of the Church appears to have produced 
tho first Admonition to the Parliament, printed at the rnd of that year 
or early in the next. It is commonly attributed to Field and Wilcox i 
but Uancroft 1 11 seems to have thought that Sampson and Gilby and 
others had a hand in it and was probably right. It went rapidly 
through four editions. It is not surprising that it should have created 
a stir : it marks definite revolt against the Elizabethan Church system 
ns a wholo and resembles a declaration of war. A Second Admonition 
followed hard on its heels.* The controversy that aroso directly out 
of these manifestoes continued, with increasing bitterness, for nearly 
ten years. 1 In 1573 appeared tho Ecdetiaitieac Vttcvplmae ft AngU - 
canai Eccleme . . . rxplicatio of Walter Travers ; * and an English 
version of this, probably by Cartwright, seas issued in 1 57*1 . * Travers 
and Cartwright had supplemented the onslaught made in tho Admoni- 
tions by n full statement of what the Church ought to he. Hence- 
forward, tho Puritans, or a section of them, liavo n definite programme 
to work for. 

Under Orindal ns Archbishop, from 1575 to 1583, there seems to 
have occurred a marked increase in tho number of Puritan and moro 
or less nonconforming ministers of tho Church of England. Puritan 
activity began now to express itself in Parliament ; an attack on tho 


1 See his .Wiry pf th* pretended Italy Dnciplme, 1603. 

* The Becoml Admonition i* often attributed to Cartwright. Mr. Hayne In 
hi* edition of Hooket'i 1’illh Jlook,expre*»e» the view that it is notCsrtwrlRhv’*, 
though he may have revived It. It «u probably written by the author* of the 

11 rat, of which It U a mere amplification. Wldlglft remarked truly that an 
answer to one *ra» an answer to the other. 

* Whltglft't Answer h a certain Libel appeared before the end of 1672. In 
1673 w»» published Cartwright's Jltjdy* to an Answer* ami Whitftlft'* Define* of 
th* Answer) came out in 1674 Cartwright J«»urd a Freund 1 le ply In 1678 and, 
in addition, Th* llest of (At Second Ilenly fn 1677. To thrie last WMtglft made 
no answer ) but later Hooker considered them both 

* This is the work most property referred to as The ll<x>k pf Discipline. There 
ha* been considerable oonfuslon In the use of thi* term, which appear* on no 
title-page. 

» A full and phim decUration of Kcdrtuulicol Discipline ou< of th* uvrd of 
Oc*l unit of (A* i2ee(intn0 of (A* CAurcA of Kn^land from (A* »<ime, 1674. 
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bishops and their administration was made in Parliament in 15S0. 
After that year began what has been called the ‘ Presbyterian move- 
ment *. Even if by * party ’ is only meant an unorganized group of 
people of substantially identical views, the people called Puritans 
under Elizabeth can hardly be regarded as ever having formed a 
party. But those of them whose views were represented by Cart- 
wright and Travers, the Disciplinarians or Presbyterians, seem to 
have ob tain ed some degree of organization as a parry before 1555. 
Out of a more or less organized effort to introduce, locally, a Presby- 
terian system under the existing law, 1 sprang the petitions to Parlia- 
ment of the years 15S1 and 15S6. 

It should, indeed, have been obvious that such an effort must fad. 
A tendency to split up had appeared in the party already. Robert 
Browne had broken away from the main movement at least by 1582 
and was preaching Congregationalism and denouncing the orthodox 
disciplinarians. The petitions failed to produce the least concession 
and the result was increased exasperation. In 1553 appeared the 
first of the series of ilarprelate tracts. Effective suppression by the 
government of the classis system followed. By 1592 such organiza- 
tion as the disciplinarian party had obtained was completely broken . 
up. The execution of Barrow and of Ferny in 1593 marks the close ' 
of very serious Puritan agitation under Elizabeth. The government 
had. at last, put its foot down heavily. 

Puritan argumentation would seem to start with the assertion 
that the form of Church government is prescribed in Scripture. * The 
discipline of Christ’s Church that is necessary for all times,' wrote 
Cartwright, 1 is delivered by Christ and set down in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ 1 It was declared to be demonstrable that some such form of 
ecclesiastical organization as that set forth in the Erplicctio of 
Travers, was alone in accord with the word of God. Christ had 
arranged that all ecclesiastical power should lie with assemblies of 
elected minis ters and elected elders, parochial, provincial or national. 
To constitute a Church without elders is, according to Cartwright, 
to rebel against God.* These consistories are to deal with ‘ the order 
of divine service, sermon, prayers, sacraments, marriages and burials 
and also with such things ‘ as pertain to the oversight of every one 
and their particular deeds The elders are to know * every particular 
home and person ’ and the consistories must have disciplinary powers 

1 Tie clztrii appear* about 1551. Iu appearance wai foUoerd by an attempt 
to arrange for * provincial " i/nodi. See Uaher, PrtjfiyUrian Afonrnm. B / far 
tbe greater part of England most hare been quite unaffected by and even un- 
aware of the * raore-aeut ’- 

* A Directory cf Clarti Cowmneai. Written br Cartwright but apparently 

not pabliibed till lf4|, 

* Cart wrwrht , « FL-it Eeplj to Wtitgjft- 
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to enforce at least outward conformity to the laws of godly living. 
Power to excommunicate must belong to them end excommunication 
must involve serious civil consequences. Persons who contemn such 
censures, say the authors of the 8ccond Admonition, are guilty of a 
kind of blasphemy and for them the civil magistrate shall provide 
some sharp punishment. God, Cartwright points out, no longer 
punishes rebels against ecclesiastical authority as he punished Korah • 
therefore the magistrate ehould be the more severe and exacting on 
behalf of the Church and hold a ‘ harder band ’ than ever. 1 The 
existence of such disciplinary power m its consistories is essential to 
the structure of a true Church 

All this the Puntans declared, with perfect assurance, is derived 
from the Scriptures. How did they come to believe this ? Evidently 
the argument from Scripture as to the form and the powers of the 
ecclesiastical government cannot have been the real starting-point 
of their thought They found in the Scriptures what they looked 
for. 

DiHerent minds may, of course, have travelled different roads to 
the same conclusions. But it seems that Pantan thought may be 
said to have started with a conception of the function of the Church. 
They conceived the Church 8S God's instrument for the sanctification 
of human life Ecclesiastical organization exists to secure right 
preaching of the Word and nght administration of the Sacraments 
and for the establishment of a moral discipline (or all. Every earthly 
kingdom should be a regnum Chruti and it is the business of the Church 
to see that it is. To think thus was to come easily to the conviction 
that the form of Church government will be found to be defined in 
Scripture. * Either hath God left a prescript form of government 
for the Church under the New Testament,’ wrote Udall : ‘ or he is 
less careful for it now than he was under the law . . . but he is as 
careful now fox his Church as he was then : therefore hath he left a 
prescript form to govern it.’ 1 This syllogism seemed sufficient. Sure, 
already, of finding a 'prescript form* of Church government. m the 
Scriptures, they turned to the Scriptures and found it. God, intending 
to work for the sanctification of society through the Church, could 
not have left the form of it at the mercy of civil rulers who, obviously, 
might be ungodly persons. 

What they found was determined for them partly by their own 
experiences in England and partly by the teaching and example of 
reformed churches in other lands, as in Geneva or in Scotland. These 
other chnrchea were at least trying to perform the functions proper 

• The Second JlepUe, 1675. . , , 

• A Demonstration of fa Truth of that Discipline; which Chrut hath prescriJjoi 
in hit Word, for fa government of Kit Church, in oil timet and plKes until fa world' t 
end, 1690. 
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to a Church. On the other band, it was evident that the Elizabethan 
Church was not doing so and, as things stood, could not do so. Under 
the royal supremacy no real effort was being made to establish a 
kingdom of Christ. Royal supremacy tolerated the appointment of 
parochial ministers by the evidently ungodly ; it had left its clergy 
practically without disciplinary powers ; it worked through bishops 
who represented either mere civil authority or idolatrous associations, 
and through a clergy for the most part too ignorant to be allowed 
to preach ; it admitted to its communion the just and the unjust ; 
it had established forms of public prayer full of vestiges of the old 
superstition. The idea! of a sanctified society rightly ruled for the 
glory of God could never by such methods be realized. It seemed 
evident that if the Church were to perform its proper function, it 
must be released from mere civil control, from the control of those 
who did not think first and last of the glory of God. It must 
be so organized that its government shall be in the hands of the 
godly. 

The account of Pun tan thought so far given is evidently incomplete. 
In what consists sanctification and who are the godly ? It is not 
enough to say that the godly are those who believe substantially the 
doctrine of the Imtxtuie and see in the glorification of a jealous God 
the purpose of society. The Puritan’s conception of the Church was 
absolutely bound up with a system of moral values which answered 
these questions for him. It was just his own inadequate ideas of 
value that he conceived it was the main function of the Church to 
represent and to impose. But his valuations could be accepted only 
by persons of similarly narrow sympathies and defective perception 
and afflicted with a similar incapacity for enjoyment. 

But what then, after all, in Puritan conception, was the Church T 
The marks of a true Church are the possession of sound doctrine and 
right form of government and disciplinary powers. But what consti- 
tutes membership of the Church ? It is significant that Puritan 
writers constantly use the term Church to signify simply an ecclesi- 
astical organization for government, as though the Church consisted 
of its consistories ; exactly as Romanists often used the term as 
though the Church consisted of its clergy. Cartwright rpeaks some- 
times as though every parish were a * particular church '. On the 
other hand, the mass of the Puritans, as distinct from the Congre- 
gationalists, cling to the idea of a church of the nation. It is the 
function of the civil magistrates, says Cartwright, translating Travers, 

* to set in order and establish the state of the church by their authority 
and to preserve and maintain it’.* It is their business to see to it 

* service of God be established as he hath appointed and 
ad minis tered by such as ought to administer the tame '. It is the 

* Full e*d fiaiwr Drclzrz!i~*. 
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duty of Parliament, declared the Second Admonition, * to have all 
reformed according to the word of God \ 

Just because it is the duty of every government to establish a 
true Church in its dominions, the Church of England must be m some 
Bense national. There was, for the Disciplinarians, no question of 
tolerating heretical or idolatrous sects. They assume that for England 
there can only be one Church It follows that every member of the 
commonwealth will be a member of the Church even though, rather 
probably, an excommunicate member. Yet they endeavour to 
establish a distinction between Church and Commonwealth. Cart- 
wright, in his First Reply, makes it a subject of accusation against 
Whitgift that he can see no real difference between the two. The 
Church, he explains, exists for the sake of the inward, civil govern- 
ment for the sake of the outward man The Church, says Travers, 
is concerned only with spiritual ends and needs and the care of souls ; 
white the civil magistrates care for the body. But they admit that 
the distinction is not absolute. It may fairly be said that Puritan 
writers tned to effect an ideal separation of Church and Common- 
wealth and did not succeed in doing it. 

' If all that believe,’ says Hooker, * be contained in the name of the 
Church, how should the Church remain by personal subsistence divided 
from the commonwealth, when the whole commonwealth doth 
believe 1 ’ 1 The obvious retort was that the whole commonwealth 
doth not believe and that no legal fiction as to common belief can 
constitute a true Church. The Puritans felt this strongly and said 
it. But they were evidently in a difficulty. It was useless to say 
that the Church itself can settle all questions as to its membership, 
unless you were prepared to say that the Church consists of its 
governing bodies But even by saying that, you merely slipped from 
one difficulty to another Ministers and elders are alike to be elected 
and tbc Church is national : its final authority is a national synod. 
The language sounds democratically . yet it is certain that nothing 
can have been further from the desires of the Disciplinarians than to 
see democratic election of ministers and elders established in a national 
Church. They must have been aware that such elections would, in 
some parts of England, be more likely to result in a revival of the 
Mass than in the establishment of a godly discipline To suppose 
that the Puritans conceived of a democratic government of the Church 
is to misunderstand their thought completely. What they aspired 
to was the establishment of government by the godly of the UDgodly 
multitude they habitually denounced. Evidently, m their system, 
votes must be confined to the godly, to those who in the full spiritual 
sense were members of the Church From their point of view the 
> Eccles Pol, Book VIII, 1 Works, Clarendon Press. 1888, Vol III, p 332. 
These may not be Hooker’s own words, but the thought seems to be his. 
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'It is true/ wrote Cartwright. * that w ought to be obedient unto tho civil 
magistrate, which govcrnelh the church of God in that ofhce which is committed 
unto him and according to that calling But it must be remembered that civil 
magistrates roust govern it according to the rules ol God prescribed m his word, 
and that as they are nurses, go they bo gcrv&nts unto the Ohutch, to submit thetr 
eccptres. to throw down their crowns, before the Church, yea, as the Prophet 
gpeaketh, to licit the dust o2 tho feet of the Church ’ * 

Ke proceeded to explain that he did not mean much by this Hilde- 
brandiQe rhetoric ; and one is left o little doubtful what he did mean 
But h* explained, also, that it is a gross error to suppose, like Dr, 
Whitgift, 

‘ that the church must bo framed according to the commonwealth and the church 
government according to the civil government , which is as much as to say, as 
if a man should fashion his house according to his hangings, when as indeed it 
is clear contrary, that as the hangings are made to fit the house, so the common- 
wealth must be made to ogrro with the church and the government thereof with 
her government. Pot as the house is before the hangings, and therefore the 
hangings . . . must bo framed to the house so the church being before 
there was any commonwealth and tho commonwealth coming after, must be 
fashioned and made suitable unto the church. Otherwise God is made to give 
place to men.* * 


The Church is ‘ the foundation of the world ’ and the common- 
wealth is built upon it.* All states, as UJall wrote, must be ruled 
by the Word 1 and not the word by them and their policies 

The Disciplinarian Puritans were convinced that the realization of 
their ideal commonwealth, disciplined and directed by councils of 
the godly, was a plain command of God. Elizabeth’s government 
was obviously setting at nought God’s commands. Those among 
the Puritans who abandoned, at least for tbe tune, the hope of seeing 
England become such a commonwealth and who adopted the Congre- 
gationaliat conception of the Church, agreed with tbo rest that the 
Elizabethan Church was unscriptural, to say the least, if not positively 
antichristi an. * You pretend a reformation,’ wrote the authors of 
the Second Admonition to Parliament, ‘ and follow not the word of 
God.’ It was dangerous to say such things and most of the Puritan 
writers show caution. But the finer and more fearless spirits drew 
the necessary conclusions and stated them uncompromisingly, even 
though the doing so might lead them to the gallows. 


* England/ wrote tho fervid Welshman, John P ? wy ,n 1503,’ has jvfusedthe 
Gospel, saying : I will not come near the Holy One and as for the buddi 8 
house, I will not so much as lilt up a finger for that work hoil8e 

the desolations thereof. And if any man speaketh ft word in behalf ofthis home 
or bewadeth the misery of it, I wiU account him an enemy to my b te. 


• Iteplyt to an anmtrt, 1573, p J80 H* > P- 

• The Second Etplye, 1576. 

‘ The DenwiwlTolvjn o/ Ductpfine, WKl preface. 
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the gospel. I have already received all the gospels and all the minatrica that I 
mean to receive ... a gospel and a ministry that anil etoop tmto me and be at 
ray beet, either to speak or to be mate, when I shall think good.’ * 

From the point of view of any Puritan this language, though 
rhetorical, was an accurate statement of the case. A Catholic might 
have said the same thing. 

‘They confess,* wrote Browne, with the same thought in his mind, ‘that 
Chns* ought to reign oto them, yet they reign without Christ and have *ent an 
embassage after him, saying, We will not have th>« n»r» to reign over tn, except 
our magistrates will suffer ba or make him to reign. Yea, we will hare none 
of his Discipline, except our Parliaments decree that we shall have it.' * 

Henry Barrow declared that the Elizabethan Church was subject 
unto an antichrist ian and ungodly government ; 3 and he agreed 
with Penry that conformity to such a church is utterly unlawful* 

‘The last days o! your reign.’ wrote Penry, «d dressing Qnabeth directly, 
* are tamed rather against Jesus Christ and his Gospel than to the maintenance 
of the same. . . . The practice of jour government aiewrth, that if you coal i 
haTe ruled without the gospel, it would hare been to be feared whether tie 
gospel should be established or not. For now tnat you are established in your 
throne, and that by the gospel, ye have suffered the gospel to reach no further 
than the end of your aeeptre.’ * 

Penry was in agreement with Cardinal Allen. Royal Supremacy tends 
to the destruction of religion, for cml government cares not what we 
believe 4 no further than toucheth their prince and temporal weal 

‘ The Magistrate’* commandment.’ wrote Browne. ‘ must not be a role tmto 
me of thia and that duty, but as 1 ace it agree with the Weed of God.’ 1 ’ If we 
cannot have your favour,* wrote Penry, * but we must omit our duty towards 
God, we are unworthy of it ; and by God’s grace we mean not to purchase it to 
d®ar.* * Bat, Madam,’ he continued, * we must needs aiy that if tie days of your 
sister Queen Mary and h*r persecution had continu'd unto «Vi« day, that the 
church of God in Frig land been far more flourishing thaw at this day it is. 


RifornaSuyn no Etsmy. A Trtaiitt tn Wri« it mo \JttC If yrore-f, etc,, IWh 
*******- ^ * M natural enouzh to interpret this passage as referring personally 
to ELrabeth. But Penry uid and probable meant * England ’. 

• A T real iff vpon t\e 23 cj Ua&nr. 15S2. 

• A Erufe Sirnne ej the CGVJ14 rf ovr jrpera&m. 15?1 (’). 

. *. Peary’s JJirtcnr cj CoroA, ZtelAaw mf Altrom: printed 1G09 Th' 
opuiion that u 11 unlawful * to communicate in any action of religion * In the 
public Kfritn as estahliihrd by law, is, he says, regarded as seditious. What, 
he asks, if it ly true J lie did not *>*e that its truth or falsehood was irrelevant 
to the question. 

• F ron a * psi.tion ’ to tie Queen written in Scotland in 15?I and neither 
coapletol nor published. The words above given were quoted as part of Penry's 
indictment. 

• See eapeo. p 204 

’ A Trralut of f>/orTvrJKm. IJS*. 
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, . . The whole truth we mint not speak ; the whole truth wo most not profeea. 
Your itate muet hare a stroke a bore the truth ol God ’ * 

Penry and Browne eaw very clearly what they saw at all. It 
was perfectly true that, in their sense, England had refused the gospel 
and declared it would not have that man to reign over it. It was true 
that Elizabeth was reigning and that she suflered the gospel, as they 
understood it, to reach no further than her sceptre. But neither 
Penry nor Browne had any understanding of how this came to be so. 
They were sure that they knew ' the truth of God \ Quite sincerely 
they ascribed opposition to mere ignorance or sheer wickedness. They 
really could not understand how anyone could disagree with them 

Men who thought like this would probably, had circumstances 
favoured such courses, have come, like Knox, to the conclusion that 
armed rebellion against antichnstian government is not only right 
but a duty. But the Elizabethan Puritans consistently repudiated 
any such view. They did, at times, use language that seemed menac- 
ing. The more ardent of them could hardly but believe that God 
would somehow intervene and deliver his people from oppression. 
‘ Look to yourselves/ cried Martin Jfarprelate to the bishops ‘ I 
think you have not long to retgn.’ 1 They prophesy plagues for the 
nation’s unfaithfulness * If England continues to refuse the gospel, 
says Penry, God will ‘ enter into judgment with the whole land ’ and 
* make his sword drunk with the blood of our Blam men But how 
this is to be brought to pass they do not know : it will not be by 
them. They all seem sure that actual rebellion against the constituted 
authority of the magistrate is absolutely forbidden by God in all 
cases To the end they remain good Calvinists. Cartwright and 
Travers refrain from the slightest suggestion that there can, under 
any circumstances, be a right to rebel. All seem to agree that ‘ for 
procuring reformation of anything that we desire to be redressed in 
the state of our church, we judge it most unlawful and damnable by 
the word of God to rebel, and by force of arms to seek redress thereof 
Extremists like Udall, Penry and Barrow explicitly disavow any claim 
to make use of force. Private persons, wiote Barrow, ‘ however they 

* Petition to the Queen . quoted on hi* indictment. John Penry, bom in 
1559, was hanged In 1593. For a lull account ol hi* oareer and writings see the 
Very interesting biography by W. Pierce • John Penry (1023). Mr. Pierce thinks 
that Penry’* trial was conducted in a grossly unfair manner. This seems to be 
the caee ; but that hi* whole attitude wa* technically seditious there can, I 
think, be no doubt. He wae suspected of being the author of the Marprelate 
tracts and certainly had a hand in the printing ol them. 

* The Eputle, 1688. 

* In the Pint Admonition and other places. 

* Reformation no Enemy to the Stole, 1690. Preface. 

' Letter of the Puritan Minuter i, imprisoned, to Her Majtety, 1692. Neal’* 
Puritan*, Toulmtn ed., App 
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oucht to refrain and to keep their souls and bodies cndeSled from all 
false worship which is imposed . . . yet ought they not to stretch 
forth their hand by force to the reformation of any public enormities, 
which are by the magistrate’s authority set up 

The Disciplinarian Puntans recognized in a sense, which was not 
that of the law, a royal supremacy. They regarded it as a duty in- 
cumbent on the civil magistrate to plant a true Church and maintain 
with the sword the plain dete rmin ations of Scripture. They demanded, 
as of right, that the civil sword should be used to enforce their ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and give eSect to their excommunications. They 
held that it was the duty of the civil magistrate to suppress false 
religion and false worship. They did not, therefore, completely 
separate Church from State . they desired to ma k e of civil power a 
sword m the Church’s hand. This, perhaps, was the real reason why 
they conceived the Church as national 

On the other hand, their religious consciousness was intense ; and 
this made it impossible for them to admit that the magistrate had 
any right to dictate to themselves in matters of faith and worship. 

‘ It u allowed and commanded to Chnstixa men.' wrote tbe authors of tie 
Second Admonition, ' to try «U thinr* and to hold that which u good, who-oerer 
forbid without exception, Pnnre or other: to that if we examine everything 
done in thi» Church of God m England . . . amd hold that which w good, though 
the law be offended, that Law u to be reformed and cot we to be punish td.* 

It may seem strange that they did not see clearly that in making 
this claim for themselves, they were bound to make it also for those 
who disagreed with them ; or else to claim infallibihty for their own 
personal judgements. But they did cot see it. AYhat they thought 
they saw, was that the determinations of Scripture were perfectly 
clear to all reasonable and instructed persons. They were ah!*, 
therefore, to claim that, while the law must not punish them, it should 
punish others who also, but falsely, imagined that they held that which 
is good. Men had a right to search the Scripture.' but no right to 
come to conclusions different from their* Tbe ma.-rs of the Puritans 
reconciled their claim to freedom in religion with their conception of 
the functions of civil government, by subordinating civil government 
to the Church of their own construction. 

The fallacy should have been obvious : and, to some of tbe Puritan? 
themselves, it came to seem obvious. As ‘ Doleman ’ said, ‘ to me 
there can be no other faith or religion available for my salvation than 
only that which I myself do believe *.* Implicit in the attitude of 
the Disciplinarians was the assertion that it is the bounden duty of 
every man to hold by his personal religion and act in accordance with 
it, whatever happens and whether he, actually, be risht or wrong- 
It was just this sense that religion is personal and compelling or nothing 
1 Tkt rialfyt n, 1550. * S*e etrpn, p. 20*. 
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at all, that was developed into a theory of the Church by the separatists 
who were called ‘ Browmsta ’ and for whom ' Congregatjonahats * 
is the mote accurate and comprehensive name. 


§ 2. THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 
The ideas of these separatist Puntans, who broke with the 
orthodox Disciplinarians, bad no direct bearing on political theory. 
Rut they expressed in n simplified form, the radical objection of 
Puritans and Catholics alike to the doctrine of royal supremacy and 
their conception of a * church ’ at least suggested a principle of tolera- 
tion, Without the co-opcration of the civil magistrate the Disciplin- 
arians could not conceivably realize their ideal of a Church-State 
The Brownists would not tarry for the magistrate Browne agreed 
with Dolman. He and those who thought, or who felt, like him, 
formulated a conception of the Church which difTercd from that of 
the Disciplinarians, in that it absolutely disassociated the idea of 
the Church and the idea of the State 

Since religion consists essentially, asserted the Congregationalists, 
in the establishment of a relation between the individual soul and 
God, it is fallacious to suppose that cml power can ever create a real 
church. To say that it is the duty of the civil magistrate to establish 
the true Church by law and by force, is mere nonsense , for the thing 
simply cannot be done. ‘ No Prince can make any a member of the 
Church,’ eays Barrow. It is a most false and pernicious doctrine ‘ that 
a Christian pnnee which publishetb and mamtaineth the gospel, 
doth forthwith make all that realm, which with open force resisteth not 
his proceedings, to be held a Church ’.* ' To compel religion, to plant 
churches by power and to force a submission to ecclesiastical govern- 
ment by laws and penalties,' says Browne writing of cml magistrates, 
‘ belongeth not to them . . . and neither to the Church.’ No disci- 
pline worth having can be maintained by such means. 

'Concerning ecclesiastical discipline,’ wrote Browne, ‘*omo are deceived and 
do mistake it, lot Jt » not that ci«J discipline dot bodily punishing, nor outward 
forcing of good and bad ... I eay and have always Baid that, whoso hath the 
word of God and doth live according to it, be hath the discipline, government or 
kingdom of Christ.* * 


Robert Browne, the remarkable roan who gave his name to a 
number of separatist congregations who repudiated it, was born at 
> A DritU Discover, e of the False Church, 1690 Henry Barrow was hanged 
In 1593 after long imprisonment : a martyr to his convictions, like Camp on. 
II» conception of tho Church seems to bo substantially the same as Brownes; 
but there is no evidence that ho had read Browne's writings and he always cus- 
claimed tho connection. For a good account of him seo F. J. Powioke : Henry 
Barrow, fienarafwf. , „ 

* Letter to Mr. Flower, 1689. Published in 190-1, under tho title A new 
Year's Oift, 
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Tolethorpe, in Rutland, about the year 1550. He was not the earliest 
in time of Elizabethan separatists. Quite early in the reign a Non- 
conformist church, apparently ‘ Brownist ’ in type, had been formed 
in London, with one Richard Fitz as its minister. In 1567 some of 
the members of this congregation were arrested. It was probably 
others of them who, m 1571, in a petition to the Queen, spoke of 
themselves as ‘ a poor congregation whom God hath separated from 
the churches of England \* But Browne was the first to give full 
expression to the Congregationahst ideas. He took a degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1572 and seems to have developed his characteristic views 
after 1578. The classis at Bury, in which he was the leading spirit, 
seems to have developed into a Brownist ‘ church * : and m 15SI 
he and his adherents emigrated to Middleburgh. There, in 15S2, 
his three most important treatises were published.* Subsequently, 
after the break-up of his congregation, he had unpleasant experiences 
in Scotland ; and what he saw there of Presbyterian discipline must 
have confirmed his already expressed opinions. After his return to 
England, his activities brought an excommunication upon him. In 
1591, he, very surprisingly, became rector of Achurch, a little village 
in Northants, not far from Oundle. He remained there, as rector, 
uncharged and unmolested till his death in 1633 ; and during all that 
time he published nothing. There is reason to believe that he had 
not changed his opinions. But that long silence is intriguing * What- 
ever be the fact, Browne was certainly the most vigorous and expressive 
of the early Congregationahst writers. 

To wait the magistrate’s good pleasure is mere unfaithfulness. 
The magistrate can do nothing worth doing ; but any group of true 
believers can form a true Church here and now. ‘ Where find they/ 
wrote the author of a tract that may or may not be Barrow’s, ‘that 
either our Saviour Christ or his Apostles sued to parliaments or princes 
for the planting or practising of the gospel ! ’ 1 * * 4 It is absurd to suppose 
that the kingdom of God needs to be so establisP.ed that men may say, 
‘ Lo the parliament or Lo the bishops decrees ! * 4 The kingdom of,God 
shall be within you ’ * * The Lord’s people is of the willing sort. 
They shall come unto Zion and enquire the way to Jerusalem, not by 
force or compulsion, but with their faces turned thitherward/ 4 wrote 

1 For thc-*c early eeparati-ds see W. Fierce: II Utorical Introduction to |A< 
Marpr title Tractt and John 1 'cnry. 

1 A Treatise of Fe/rmalton tnlhoat tarrying for ante, A Treat tie upon the 23 
of Matthew, and A Ikele which thoweth the life and manner i of all true CKru'wit- 

* iSrowne was, by rramare. a distant relative of I’urlri?b, wlo p-obably 
wcured for, or prrvnud him with, his rectory. It is poesitle that Le dese lop'd 
some kind of mvitic quietism. 

* Four principal and weighty Came* of (Separation. Published for the Con- 
grejrational Historical Societj, 1900. 

» Treatu « of H/fjrtnaticn. * lb. 
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Browne * Faith is a conscience of our redemption and happiness in 
Chnst, whereby we wholly yield up ourselves unto him m all newness 
of life 11 It is just such a yielding up by a group of faithful people 
that constitutes a ‘ church ’ ' The church,’ wrote Browne, ‘ planted 

or gathered, is a company or number of Christians or believers which, 
by a willing covenant made with their Cod are under the government 
of God and Chnst, and keep his laws in one holy communion ‘ 1 

These early Congregationabsts did not agTce with the continental 
Anabaptists in insisting on adult baptism , nor did they agree with 
them in condemning all coercive government as evil Browne and 
the rest specifically recognize in the civil magistrate a nght to punish, 
even to death, for civil oflenccs. But they agree with the Anabaptists, 
or with many of them, in conceiving the Church as essentially a 
voluntary association, or congregation of persons united in faith, 
who have no Lord of their spiritual life save Chnst. The Church is to 
govern itself on the basis of a common faith and understanding of the 
will of God. It must needs have power to excommunicate, that is 
to expel, its own members : and it needs no more. It is necessarily 
self-governing, independent of all civil power and needing no help 
from it. There can be, in relation to it, no such thing as royal 
supremacy. The Church is completely disassociated from any common- 
wealth npd, so far as it can be said to be localized at all, it is localized 
only accidentally. At Bury or at Middleburgh, in London or 
Amsterdam or Leyden, it is the same Church. That being so, the 
Church makea and can mike no claim to control the lives or the rebgious 
observances of those who are outside its covenanted unity. ‘ We 
leave it free to them,’ says Browne, ‘ to follow or not to follow our 
ways and doctrine, except they sec it good and meet for them.' * 
Obviously a church so constituted could do nothing else, since it had 
completely disassociated itself from the source of coercive power. 

In connection with Anabaptist ideas, something has already been 
said on the question of how far such a conception of the Church logically 
involved a principle of toleration. It did certainly involve that civil 
power should not be used to compel anyone to become a member of, 
or conform to the practices of, any particular church. But it did not 
necessarily involve that it is not the duty of the civil magistrate to 
suppress by force idolatrous or blasphemous or even simply erroneous 
forms of doctrine and worship. It is obvious that before the civil 

1 Browne: True and Short Declaration. Reprint ol 1882, p. 10 

* Boot*, which Showeth Definition 25. John Robinson, head of s congre- 
gation at Leyden, wrote in 1610 as follows ; ‘ A company consisting though but 
of two or three separated from the world, whether unchristian or antichratian, 
and gathered into the name of Christ by a covenant made to walk in a'll the ways 
of God known unto them, is a Church and so hath the whole power ol Chnst.' 
Justification of Separatum from the Church of England, 1610. 

' True and Short Declaration. Repnnt, 1882, p 9. 
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ma gistrate can do so, he must determine what doctrines are idolatrous 
or blasphemous. If we assume that he cannot do that, nothing 
remains but that he shall tolerate all religious associations that do 
not conflict with merely civil law. If, on the other hand, we assume 
that what is idolatrous and blasphemous is demonstrable by the 
Word of God, there remains no ground for saying that the civil magis- 
trate should not suppress by force such forbidden opinions and 
practices. Thi3 latter assumption it ia that seems to have been 
made by Disciplinarians and Congregationalists alike. The early 
Congregationalism could therefore maintain, at once that the civil 
magistrate should not plant churches by power or compel submission 
to ecclesiastical discipline, and yet that it was his duty to suppress 
fake religion. 

This, precisely, is what they habitually did assert. It has been 
held that they were, incidentally, announcing a principle of religious 
toleration. But they did so only in the sense that it was possible, 
starting with their conception of the Church, to conclude in favour of 
a general toleration. That was not their own conclusion. * It is 
the office and duty of Princes,’ wrote Henry Barrow, ' most carefully 
to advance and to establish m their dominions the true worship and 
ministry of God and to suppress and root out all contrary.’ 1 He was 
of opinion that ‘ blasphemy and open idolatry ’ should be punished 
with death. 1 Whether Browne would have gone as far as this seems 
uncertain. He never specifically claimed that the civil magistrate 
should undertake the suppression of false worship, though his attitude 
seems to imply that he thought such suppression would be a righteous 
work. In any case no principle of toleration can be found in his 
writings. He would, I think, have disapproved of Castellion’a views 
almost as strongly as did Calvin. When he said that the Lord’s 
people are of the willing sort and that it is not the business of the 
magistrate to compel religion, he meant what he said and no more. 
He asserted that religion is and must be independent of State law. 
Faith cannot be commanded and law and force car establish only a 
fictitious church. The ‘ Brownists ’ were sure that they had the truth 
and therefore they demanded toleration for themselves. Browne 
demanded no more ; ana that fie demanded no more separates fiim 
absolutely from the Disciplinarian Puritans and orthodox Calvinists 
generally. But when he said * we leave them free ’, be was speaking 
simply of his * church ’. He was not saying that the magistrate 
should leave alt men free to form whatever sort of religious associations 
they might please. It is unlikely that any such notion ever entered 
his mind. What Browne taught was, that it is worse than useless 
for the magistrate to set about planting churches by law, because 

1 Plaijvm, 1550. 

* Dueorme cf tie pdUt Chvrck, 1230, p. HO 
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the result of so doing i3 that all Boris of people who are not real believers 
become members of a ‘ Church * that :s thereby rendered fictitious. 
A true Church is composed of the faithful and believing We, Bay the 
Browmsts, have the truth ; and if the magistrate were, like us, faithful 
and believing, though he would compel no one to join our communion, 
yet ho would most certainly use his sword to suppress manifest idolatry 
and false worship that dishonours God In 1590 a congregation of 
exiles at Amsterdam, describing themselves as ‘ falsely called 
Browmsts published a True Confession of their faith 1 In this they 
declared that * it is tho office and duty of Princes and Magistrates, to 
suppress and root out by their authority all false ministries, voluntary 
religions and counterfeit worship of Qod *.* There is nothing in the 
writings of Browne himself that is inconsistent with this assertion. 
Rather wo may gay that the declaration made by Ainsworth’s con- 
gregation exhibits tho natural tendency of Browne’s teaching. 

The 1 church ’ of tho Browmsts was essentially a self-governing 
congregation. Yet Browne's programme provided for ‘synods or 
meetings of sundry churches ’ , and he apparently regarded tho 
findings of such synods as superior in force to those of any particular 
church.* It seems that in tbc perfected commonwealth of the early 
Congregationalists, there would be a number of independent though 
connected ‘churches’, unconnected with tho civil government and 
asking nothing from it except the suppression of forms of religion 
unlike their own. 

Recognition that it is not the duty of the civil magistrate to establish 
and maintain true religion by force, was, practically, a step in the 
direction of religious toleration. But it was a step that went half- 
way only, if that ; and the ‘ Brownist ’ congregations had no intention 
of going further. There remained tho duty of the civil government to 
suppress forms of religion demonstrably idolatrous or false. This 
involved tho assumption that the false and the true could bo infallibly 
discriminated ; and it is true that this assumption could not in the 
long run he maintained in the minds of most people. It is also true 
that, once the mass of people gave up tho belief that government 
could maintain true religion by law, no government was likely to 
refuse to tolerate rebgious bodies on the ground that their religion 
was false. The influence of the early Congicgationahsta was one of 
the factors working to bnng about legal religious toleration. But 
this fact is really irrelevant to a comprehension of their ideas. To say 


‘This was many times reprinted More 18H, both in English, and 
Dutch. The head of this congregation was Henry Ainsworth. The whole text 
is given in Will is ton Walker’s Creeds and Platforms of Congrtgatwnahem. 

* A True Confession, etc , 1600. Art. 39. 

• True and Short Declaration. But Browne a language On the subject u 
excessively vague. 
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that they held ox expressed a principle ox a theory of religious toleration, 
appears, on reference to their writings, to be simply untrue. 

§ 3. PURITANS AND CATHOLICS 
* Suppose the Parliament would make a law that God should not 
be God,’ said Sir Thomas More, * would then you say God were not 
God ? * ‘ The magistrate’s commandment,’ wrote Robert Browne, 
‘ must not be a rule unto me of this and that duty, but as I see it 
agree with the Word of God.’ 1 English Catholics and English 
* Puritans ’ disagreed about many or perhaps most things, but in one 
thing they agreed ; and the agreement was fundamental. They 
agreed that to identify Church and State i9 to identify religion with 
law and make the command of a sovereign a rule of faith. They agreed 
that religiousness is a relation of the soul to God and is not a relation 
of the soul to the State. Both would have agreed that, in the words 
of Professor Pollard : * It is the essence of all religion that man’s 
relation to God and conscience makes his relation to the state 
conditional and not absolute ; and the absolutism of the state is a 
form of p3gan idolatry. Man is a great deal more than a political 
animal.’ 1 To both of them, though they had different conceptions 
oi the ‘ church ’, the preservation of true religion was dependent on 
the church’s independence. Catholics and Disciplinarian Puritans, 
holding alike that it wa3 the duty of the civil magistrate to maintain 
true religion and that the critical determination of what constitutes 
true religion lay with an independent church, both claimed for the 
Church the final word in the direction of secular government. The 
Congregationalists, insisting that to constitute a true church by legal 
arrangements is impossible, limited the action of the magistrate to the 
suppression of manifestly false religion. All of them, though they 
neither knew it nor intended it, were helping to create an impossible 
position, from which legal religious toleration was the only way of 
escape. 

' Treatue of reformation. * Kntuiion oj Parliament. 1920, p. W5. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE QUESTION OF TOLERATION 


5 1. THE 8TATE OF THE CASE 

N O controversy developed in England during the sixteenth 
century as to the nghtfulnesa or expediency of general 
religious toleration. From time to time suggestions were 
made that it was unreasonable or unjust to punish people for their 
religious opinions, that nothing is gamed by doing so and that trouble 
would be saved by not doing so. Such suggestions passed almost 
unnoticed. It is only towards the end of the century that we can 
see that the question is beginning to be regarded as a practical one 
and discern signs of the coming controversy. 

This fact is at first sight a little surprising in view of the acuteness 
of controversy on the subject on the Continent and in view of the 
development of Nonconformity and the difficulty, under Elizabeth, 
of establishing any sort of order in the religious life of the community. 
But Continental controversy had little or no effect in England, 
Anthony Brown, Lord Montague, apeaking in Parliament in 1563, 
declared that 

‘ naturally no man can or ought to be constrained to take for certain that that he 
holdeth to he uncertain : for thia repugneth to the natural liberty of man's 
understanding: for understanding may bo persuaded but. not forced. . . . 
When there be many opinions of the one side and of the other,’ he added, * it is 
reason that the thing be doubtful, till all opinions come to one.’ * 

This sounds like an edho of Castellion ; but Castelhon's writings 
seem to have been hardly known in England until published in Holland 
early in the next century. The influence of Bodin is traceable after 
1580 ; but conditions in France differed so greatly from those of 
England that the argument from expediency that there seemed 
overwhelmingly strong, had little weight here. 

It thfc AraaniMi txstxvffssj, in easly eA&gea, aroused Uttla 
interest in England, that was partly because England had developed 
already its own kind of Arminianism. Under Henry VIII the doctrine 
of the royal supremacy had been an instrument of nationalization, 

* Speech in Stiype: Annals, App., p. 443. 
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an instrument for tie demolkion of Papal jurisdiction and tie liberties 
of tie clergy. Under Elisabeth it enabled tie government to mal e 
a settlement, so inde£mte doctrmaily and so traditional in form, that 
conformity became possible for tie great m a s s of tie nation. It iras 
used to minimis e faction and tie danger of conflict between religions 
parties. The Elisabeth an settlement, and perhaps tie administration 
of tie law still mere than tie law itself, was practically a great step 
in tie direction of reigions toleration, whatever a handful of harassed 
Puritans or a minority of Catholics might feel about it. Mere opinion, 
it may fairly be said, was no longer punished by death. So little 
was denned that only tie most clear-cut dogmatism could find much 
to quarrel with ; so much sms traditional that it was possible to fed 
that thing s were improved but cot radically changed , so lax was 
administration that it was possible for men like Anthony Gilby and 
Robert Browne to hold bene5.ee in a church they denounced as idola- 
trous. The Supreme Governor, whose function it was to define and 
maintain true religion, maintained without denning. The one thing 
that could cot be tolerated was denial of the royal supremacy. The 
good sense of the government went far to prevent the question cf 
toleration from becoming practically acute. 

Such a settlement was possible partly because there was little 
disposition in England to take ‘ heresy ’ very seriously. The tradition 
of the common lawyers was against doing so and their jealousy cf 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was a practical hindrance. Very few would 
have denied that the public profession or exercise of fals-e religion 
ought to be suppressed by public authority ; but the view ordinarily 
taken on the subject was cot that of Calvin and Bera. 

4 To rnnrw,* wrct« P.1*on. * who tip r»vrd and are God”* IifitnuO 

not only to jrro'-nrr j**ar* bnt *I» by l»w* to nainiaia rthpre . . . 

we Dtith(i bid csr d»ynL«e caj*n'.t tc.iw. tiss wb-= nrrd n rtq=rrti ; cedy 
we wc* 3 td hire ni u rtny fa -3 truth correetwi. rot Eurieerd. Foe :t sm: 
p5f*.**d asy p»i eta m the Cathafa Chureh that fc*erti=s thecld be ret to 
death.* » 

There was little cr no disposition to put into practice the precepts 
of tie bock of Deuteronomy. It was felt, indeed, that to allow cm dally 
of two or mure religions would be a danrerous impiety. 4 1 reckon,’ 
wrote Bbson, * it cannot stand with a Prince’s duty to rovers* this 
heavenly decree, “ Thou shah worship the Lord thy God and Him 
only shaft thou serve,** with establishing two religions in cne realm.’ * 
But there was a very general wiHinmess to treat mo*t cf the ruhi*cti 
of rthgious controversy as thinra indifferent. E»rh«h people is 
general seem to hare been cf the opinion cf Accntins that, while 
there may be beliefs necessary to salvation, there must be very few. 

Fundamentally important in the situation were certain imp&sijuy 

1 Try-, 11.55, p. IS. • Ih, p. tL 
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of the theory o! royal supremacy. It logically involved a claim that 
the Crown was free to tolerate as much, or as little, as it pleased. 
That, m itself, was a dental of the assertion that it was the absolute 
duty of the civil ruler to suppress false religion and worship It is 
true that professed believers in the royal supremacy often made this 
assertion. But the two notions were inconsistent. To say that the 
determination of all ecclesiastical or religious questions lay with the 
civil sovereign and yet that the sovereign could not determine what 
was tolerable and what intolerable, would have been absurd. A 
national ‘ church ’ that could determine its own faith and ritual and 
interpret Scripture could certainly also determine bow the Jaw of 
Cod bade it deal with heresy. The conclusion could not be escaped , 
and it was certainly the view taken by tie government itself. The 
author of the essay called Tfte Execution of Justice tn England, Bur- 
leigh himself or another, defended the government against the charge 
of persecuting for the cause of religion. 

‘Though there are many subject* known in the realm,’ he wrote, ‘that differ 
in »ome opinion* of religion from the church of England and that do also not 
forbear to prole** the came, yet in that they do al/io prole** loyalty and obedi- 
ence to Her Majesty and offer rraddy to Her Ma;eaty’a defence, to impugn and 
resist any foreign force, though it ahould come or he procured from the Tope 
himucll: none of thm *ort are for their contrary opinion* in religion persecuted 
or chargexl with any crime* or pain* of treason, nor yet willingly Marched m tb»ir 
conscience* for their contrary opinion*, that savour not of treason.’ * 

Whatever be the value of bis argument concerning the actual 
dealings of the government with the Catholics, the importance of the 
principle he announced by implication was great. * It is not nor 
bath been for contrarious opinions in religion or for tbc pope’s authority 
alone . . . that any persons have suflcrcd death since Her Majesty's 
reign/ Positively he plumes himself on the alleged fact. Not only 
was there a clear implication that the civil sovereign was free to 
tolerate dissent in religion, but it was even implied that it was only 
reasonable and just to do so when it could be done with safety. 1 

The theory of royal supremacy did indeed itself involve an implica- 
tion that the power of determining religious controversies should be 
used only foT secular and political ends, and with reference merely 
to the temporal needs of the commonwealth. It could rightly be used 
to prevent the development of factions tending to disorder, and to 
reconcile as far as possible conflicting beliefs. It might, perhaps, 
reasonably bo used to suppress manifestations of opinion offensivo 
* Tkt Execution o f Justice {n England for maintenance of publike and Christian 
peace, against terfeine stirrers of teditutn, and adherents io Me Matters and eventes 
of the realm, without ante persecution of them for questions of religion, 1684 la 
Holuuhed, III, p. 1360, 1687. . , , , 

« Exactlr »imllar U the view expresied in a letter of Walalngh&m which 
•ecm* to have been actually drafted by Franc!* Bacon In 1689. Bee Spudding : 
Lift and Times o/ Francis Bacon, I, p. 42. 
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to the great majority of people. It could not rationally be used for 
definition of true belief or the suppression of mere error unless Parlia- 
ment were indeed infallible. This conclusion could be escaped only 
by those who really believed that all relevant questions could be 
answered for certain by reference to Scripture. Reluctant as men 
might be to accept it, they seem to have been half-conscious of what 
was really undeniable. This, perhaps, is why people were so ready 
to accept ambiguity and incoherence and why it was sought to show 
that royal supremacy did not really mvolve a power to define the 
faith. And once the illusion vanished that all difficulties could be 
solved by reference to Scripture and once it was admitted that the 
royal supremacy existed only for temporal needs, the straight road 
to toleration lay wide and* open. The mere difficulty of refusing to 
tolerate would alone, in the long run, be sufficient to drive the govern- 
ment to take that road. Tentatively, under pressure of circum- 
stances, the Elizabethan government had already started on it. 

How far it would be able to continue along that road was doubtful. 
The Puritan conception of a Church-State, ruled for the glory of God 
by an ecclesiastical organization, was a barrier in the way. So, in 
less degree, was the conviction of the Brownist Independents, that at 
least blasphemy and idolatry should be suppressed by force. Even 
the Anglican supporters of royal supremacy were beginning to develop 
a conception of a national church under an episcopacy of divine right. 
So long as Elizabeth lived, the road that led to toleration was kept 
open. She struck at those who attacked and denied the royal 
supremacy ; but it was just those who denied it who were trying to 
close the road. But, when the great Queen died, another way was 
taken. 4 1 will have one doctrine and one discipline, one religion in 
substance and in ceremony,’ announced James I at Hampton Court 
in ICO! . ‘ That it is one of the principal parts of that duty which 
appertains to a Christian King,’ he wrote, 4 to protect the true Church 
within his own dominions and extirpate heresies, is a maxim without 
all controversy.’ x The phrase 4 without all controversy ’ was eingu- 
larly inept ; but the King’s acceptance of this principle of Calvinism 
again closed the road, for a time. 

It may be said that, under Elizabeth, the people who stood most 
in need of toleration, the Puritans and the Romanists, were absolutely 
debarred by their own distinctive ideas from adopting any principle 
of toleration. Cardinal Allen pleaded for toleration for the Cathohcs 
on the ground that it was impolitic to persecute them : * and that 

* A Detkrelly* apt! rut Fortfi'u. Works, P- 343. 

* Thi* i» true :.but £j pat in a mrjrr cafur to AI!«-n. He «st farther, 
declaring that it u amply wrong to forte men into encormnwd eon form; ty. 
•No Jew.no Tnrk.no Paaan,can by the law of God. nature or nation* to forced 
from the n»mi* and jowsciou of his own wet and wmce.’ Xrae, tiwrx 
mod<H dtf<nct, ISM, pp. 7 ■, 8. 
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wag little to the purpose. The Puritans pleaded for toleration only 
for themselves and simply on the ground that they were right. That 
was not to the purpose at all But, for the mass of the people, who 
were neither Romanist nor Puritan, there existed, in England as 
elsewhere, good reasons against the acceptance of any principle of 
toleration and a grave difficulty even in conceiving such a principle 

It was one thing to compromise or to take refuge in ambiguity , 
it was quite another to say that it is not the duty of the magistrate 
in any sense to maintain true religion Yet this, it seemed, had to 
be said before any principle of toleration could be held valid But if 
religious truth were in any degree ascertainable, how could this be 
said ? * Wc agree,’ wrote Hooker, ' that pure and unstained religion 
ought to be the highest of all cares appertaining to public regiment ’ 1 
Must not the magistrate, even for the sake of mere peace on earth, 
maintain it against all assault ? * The very worldly peace and pros- 
perity, the secular happiness, the temporal and natural good estate 
both of all men and of all dominions, hangeth chiefly upon religion ’ * 
In the sixteenth century men were convinced, even men little pre- 
occupied with religion believed, that, again in Hooker's words, ‘ the 
safety of all estates depondeth upon religion This ' safety ’ to Hooker 
indeed meant far more than it did to most men. 

"This lingular groco and pm -eminence,' he wrote, ‘religion hath, that either 
It RUsrdetb ua m a heavenly shield from all calamities, or eUo conducteth us 
safe through them and pepnlttcth them not to be misenta ; it either giveth hon- 
ours, promotions, and wealth, or else more benefit by wanting them than II one 
had them at will ; It either fllleth our houses with plenty of good things, or 
maketh a sallct of green herbs more sweet than all tho sacrifices of tho ungodly.’ « 

Few, doubtless, understood it in this sense ; but if in any sense 
safety depended upon religion, the magistrate must maintain it, 

‘No religion,’ wrote Hooker, ‘can wholly and only consist of 
untruths;’* and therefore every religion is ol value. But men 
instinctively feel, he declared, the immense importance of possessing 
true religion * Thcro existed, indeed, a very general suspicion, if 
not conviction, that tho possession of untrue religion made a man, in 
the long run, anything but safe. If, therefore, true religion could 
at nil bo found, government must maintain it. And how in any senso 
maintain it, if not by tbc use of force 1 To deny that the magistrate 
ought to suppress any religions profession as erroneous, seemed to 
imply that he could never reasonably hopo to distinguish truth from 
error. But this was to admit that the truth of no doctrine, the validity 
of no sacrament, could be demonstrated. Few religious men of tho 


1 Keck*. Pol , Ilk. V, 1. Clarendon Press, cd. II, p. 13, 
‘lb., l»k. V, 70, pp 414, 415. 

* lb , VI, p. IS. 


1 lb.' V, Vp. io. 


Ib., V, 70, p, 4*1, 
lb , V, ], p 10. 
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sixteenth century could find it in their hearts to make that terrifying 
admission. 

Here was the main intellectual difficulty. Few people, perhaps, 
saw it distinctly ; but they saw other things. If this admission were 
made what results would follow ? * Is it meet,’ asked Whitgift, 

* that every man should have his own fancy and live as him list ? * 
It was the prospect of men living as they listed that frightened him. 
How would it be possible to maintain order in society, if men of the 
strangest religious opinions are allowed to live in accordance with 
them 1 If the expression of opinion and the formation of oiganued 
sect3 be in no way limited, will not the result be the disappearance of 
any common standard of conduct and an anarchy in action as in ideas ? 

There was the sense, too, that religious unity was needed to assure 
national safety and that rebels against the royal supremacy and its 
determinations were aiding and abetting enemies abroad. How was 
it possible for any nation to maintain itself in a hostile world if it 
were divided withm into factions upon the most important of all 
issues? The constant seeming menace from abroad associated 
national sentiment in the closest manner with the notion that it was 
the government’s business to maintain, not so much truth, as unity 
in religion. Men conformed out of mere loyalty, because to them, 
though they might not know it, the highest duty was to the nation. 
The religious dissentient, however much he might protest his loyalty, 
was always necessarily, it was felt, disloyal. Apart, even, from any 
danger from the foreigner, what horrors might not ensue from the 
unfettered development of religious differences ? Englishmen had 
before their eyes the awful example of France. If absolute unity 

* ere unattainable, at least no one must be allowed openly to oppose 
the determinations of national authority. As Bilson said : * Princes 
must either not meddle with matters of religion at all or else of necessity 
they must command and afterwards punish if their commandment 
be despised.' 1 

It has to be remembered, also, that there of course existed, on all 
sides, the constant tendency of the human mind to resent disagreement 
and to regard those who differ from ourselves as foolish or perverse 
or wicked. ‘There is no prince or private man so foolish/ wrote 
\V illiarn Thomas under Edward VI, * as if it lay in his power, would 
hot compel the whole world to believe as he doth/ Why should 
he wish to do anything of the kind ? Is it because, as Thomas 
suggested, he fears the enmity of those who will regard him as outside 
the pale and as one with whom no faith need be kept nor code observed I 
Is it because, as Acontius suggested, be feels his confidence in bis 
own judgements to be shaken by another’s denial ? Or is it, ever, 
because he would fain save the world by force from da mn ing error ! 

• Tr«« Different * , 1585, p. 205. 
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In any case, though Thomas exaggerated even grossly, he was point- 
ing to what is probably ns much n fact in the twentieth as it was m 
the sixteenth century. Men have to learn not to resent contradiction ; 
and when the proposition m question is one that seems of the utmost 
import, the lesson is hard to learn. That which has convinced me, 
ought, it seems, to convince all others or, alternatively, it ought 
not to have convinced me. The alternative may seem intolerable. 

The belief that it must, surely, be possible for government to 
mnintain truo religion ; the fear lest religious dissension should 
endanger the national independence ; the sense that toleration might 
result in a moral disintegration ; the tendency to see rebels against 
the mass of opinion ns perverse ; all these, ndded to the fact that 
a system, had been established allowing a wide freedom and to the 
fact that those who most loudly demanded toleration for themselves 
were just those who most strictly denied it to others, seem to explain 
why it was that no principle of toleration was ever fully formulated 
in Elizabeth's England. Yet circumstances were tending to produce 
a practical conclusion in favour of toleration at least on grounds of 
expediency. As early as 1562, in a remarkable speech made in Parlia- 
ment, a certain Mr. Atkinson argued for toleration and prophesied 
its coming. Speaking against tho imposition of the oath of supremacy 
under penalties, lie said that he did not profess to know much about 
the Scriptures but that what would happen was evident. Men would 
simply perjure themselves and, * if any were rebellious before, now 
will Ins heart bccomo more rebellious for that lie is forced to perjury ’. 
It was unjust, he implied, to treat men whose nttitudo was determined 
by religion, ns mere criminals. * Remember that men that offend m 
this way, offend not as murderers and thieves do . . . but through 
conscience nnd real, at least through opinion of religion.’ Toleration, 
bo declared, must come * And when we have all done, to this wo 
must como at last. Wo see in Germany, where, after so long con- 
tention, bo great destruction nnd waste ... at last they aro come to 
this point, that tho papist and protestant can now quietly talk together 
and never fall out about tho matter ’ Ho added that, ‘ though you 
may like these doings, yet it may bo that yout bews after you shall 
tuishko them 

If very few were prepared to go ns far as this, yet some such views 
must Iiavo tended to bccomo increasingly common. In 1671 a Mr. 
Aghonby of Warwick argued in Parliament * that though it might 
bo reasonable to compel people to go to Church, it was unjust to forco 
them to rcccivo the communion. * Thttt diooU W,’ \& dectoed, 
‘ no human positivo law to inforce conscience ; ’ nnd he quoted Cicero : 

1 See tho whole speech la Strypo . Annals, I, App The passages quoted are 
on pp. 484, 456. 

• D’Emm, I, p. 177 
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* Qui Deum non curat fcunc Deus ip-e judicabit.* In the same debate 
one finds a Mr. Norton saving that ' where many men be, there must 
be many minds, and in consultations convenient it is to have contrary 
opinions . . . thereby the rather to wrest out the best ’ 

At the end of Elizabeth’s reign a deadlock was visibly threatened. 
Deep divisions of Protestant religious opinion of the most serious 
kind had already developed. It had become quite manifest that 
Bible reading and controversy * ere cot going to produce unanimity. 
The maintenance of true religion was likely to prove in the future a 
more and more troublesome and dangerous business. From the 
beginning of the reign the government had really been trying to evade 
it , but mere evasion was becoming more difficult. It was beginning, 
also, to be seen that certain of the arguments against toleration 
might cut both ways. France was an awful example of the results 
of religious division : it might also be regarded as an example of the 
result of trying to maintain true religion by force. The effort had 
all but ruined it ; and now, m the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, a 
toleration settlement had commenced to bring peace and recovery. 
National unity in religion might strengthen the national front against 
foreign enemies. But it had begun to be doubtful whether the effort 
to maintain it might not prove to be more weakening than mere 
disagreements about religion themselves could be- 
lt is, accordingly, towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign that we 
find the most sinking manifestations of a tendency in the direction 
of a general religious toleration. It is a somewhat striking fact that, 
in 1C01, a partial and conditional toleration o! Catholic worship was 
being projected. * I muse they are so senseless,’ Father John Mush 
had written in 1599, * as not to think upon some toleration with 
conditions.’ 1 Bancroft, Bishop of London since 159". was actually 
thinking upon that very thing. He had come to the conclusion that 
the mass of the Catholic laltv and secular priests in England would 
be willing to forswear belief in the Papal claim to depo«e Princes 
or interfere with a succession to a crown, in return for a measure of 
toleration. With a view to bringing about such a compromise he 
was negotiating in 1G01 with the heads of the anti-Jesuit party. 
This would, in his opinion, have secured the loyalty of the mass of 
English Catholics and rid the country of a real danger. We are cot 
concerned here In any way with the question of policy : what has to 
be noticed is that a mere question of policy it was. Bancroft saw 
no theoretical objection to ruch an expedient arrangement. But 
this was to fay that the Crown was free to tolerate two religions in 
the realm; and if two, then more than two. Whatever motive 
induced Elizabeth finally to refuse to accept Bancroft’s suggestion, it 
* Q-jct«d in La*’* Jfniu eni Sts*Ssrr. IS-??. Mash vu a runioafi frwn 
ihr Enjl.ih c©Up£e at Itosjc. 
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certainly was not the sense of an obligation to make no terms with 
idolaters. 

But the most important illustrations of a tendency as yet still 
feeble, arc to be found, towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, in the 
writings of Hooker and in a remarkable pamphlet by Edwin Sandys 

§ 2. HOOKER 

Hooker made no direct pronouncement as to how such as stray 
from truth should be dealt with One feels, m reading him, that had 
the correction of them been left to him, it would have been of the 
mildest character. But the manner in which he identifies Church and 
Commonwealth and his conception of positive law, made it impossible 
for him to say that rebels against the system of the national Church 
should not be punished. To say that Parliament hath competent 
authority ' to define of our churches regiment V is not, indeed, the 
same as saying that Parliament is competent to decide questions of 
faith. But though Hooker denied that power to 4 decide the questions 
which rise about matters of faith ’ belonged to the sovereign in his 
own proper person, 1 he did not deny that it belonged to the Crown 
in Parliament. 

No man, be declared, can have a right to defy the determinations 
of national authority on the strength of alleged special enlightenment 
in himself or in another.* ' Neither wish we,’ be wrote, 4 that men 
should do anything which in their hearts they are persuaded they 
ought not to do.’ * It is never allowable to obey a command clearly 
contrary to the law of God. But unless a man can prove to demonstra' 
tion that he is right, he has no right to disobey on that ground. 

4 An argument necessary andjdemonstratnc is such, as bring proposed unto 
any roan and understood, tho mind cannot chooso hut inwardly assent. Any 
ono such reason discharRCth, 1 grant, the conscience and setteth it at full liberty ’ 
Rut ‘is it meet that when publicly things are received and have taken place, 
general obedunco thereunto should ccaso to bo exacted, in case this or that 
private person, led with some probable conceit, should make open protestation, 
Peter or John disallow them and pronounco them naught T 4 * 

It is sometimes better, he added, that an erroneous judgement 
should bo accepted than that contention should arise Only the 
loyal acceptance of the final judgement of national authority can 
lead to peace. 

Peter and John, therefore, according to Hooker, had clearly no 
positive right to air their religious views on all occasions. And yet, 
if we do not wish that they should do anything that they are persuaded 
in their hearts they should not do, how are we to correct their vagaries t 
They may be persuaded in their hearts that they ought not to keep 

• EccUt. rol , Bk VIII, 0, p. 411. * lb , Bk. VIII, I. 

* lb., Bk. V, 10. * lb.. Preface, 0 ‘ lb , Preface, 0 
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eilence. 1 * Hooter was clear that to reason must be the final appeal. 

* It is not required,’ he wrote, ‘ nor can be exacted at our hands that 
we should yield unto anything other assent than such as doth answer 
the evidence which is to be had of that we assent unto.’ * Peter and 
John then, it appears, must be reasoned with. If they continue 
to refuse assent, how can we exact obedience from them or for what 
can we punish them, unless for their stupidity ? 

Hooker could, partially at least, have escaped from his logical 
difficulties, by saying that though law made should be obeyed, law 
limiting the liberty of man's religious consciousness should not be 
made. He never did say this ; but it seems that any man seriously 
influenced by his writings would be likely to come to some such con- 
clusion Heretics, he says, embrace * the very principles ’ of 
Christianity and ‘ err only by misconstruction No one except such 
as are not Christians, is altogether outside the Church. 3 The Church 
of Rome is not antichnstian ; it is a true Church, lie argued 
elaborately, in a famous sermon, that Roman Catholics and even an 
honest Pope, might be saved. 4 The conclusion of that sermon is 
finely characteristic. 

* Ye are not now to learn that as of itself it is not hurtful, ao neither should 
it be to any scandalous or offensive m doubtful cases, to hear the different judg- 
ments of men. Be it that Cephas hath one interpretation and A polios hath 
another , that Paul is of this mind, that Barnabas of that ; if this offend you, the 
fault is yours. Carry peaceable minds and you may have comfort by this 
variety. Now the God of peace give jou peaceable minds and turn it to your , 
everlasting comfort.' 

Hooker might, consistently, have said that men should be left free 
to come honestly to such conclusions as they could : he did, in fact, 
almost say so. But he did not think that men should be allowed to 
adopt any conclusions they pleased. He makes a distinction ideally 
valid but practically impossible to work with. It seemed clear to 
him that, through ignorance and vanity, through prejudice derived 
illogically from association, through partisan passion, and desire for 
domination and from yet meaner motives, men were asserting against 
the determinations of public authority, opinions either demonstrably 
false or at best only probably true. He could not admit their right 
to do so. 

‘ The public power of all societies,’ he wrote, * is above every toul contain'd 
in the ainie bock ties. And the principal use of that power is to give liw* unto 

1 Cartwright had headed his Second Reply to Whit gift with the word* : * 1 * 

that are the Lord a remembrancer* keep not tilenee.’ 

* Leeks. I'd . If, 7, p. 323. • lb.. Ill, I. 

4 A l*arn*d D^tcourKof Juttifieatun. The proposition aroused the astonished 

indignation of \\ alter Travrr*, the Puritan, who in Lis Supplication mode is 
CovnctU m 13&0, described it as 1 absurd ’. 
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all that arc undent , which law* in *ucb caw we pioit obey, unless there be reawn 
showed which may ncctaaanly inforco that the Law ol lteaaon or of God doth 
enjoin the contrary. Iktauae, except our own private and but probable reso- 
lution* bo by the law of public determinations overruled, we tako away all 
possibility of sociable life in the world.’ 1 

Loyalty to tilth society m which and by which we live, demands 
that in things indifferent, or uncertain, we shall accept its decrees. 
A man who without demonstrative reason, refuses to do so, is punish- 
able justly , and this cannot be denied, without also denying that 
there is any human power to make law. 

This great thinker knew that the final appeal must be to human 
reason and not to law. He believed that human reason could establish 
certainties on the basis of a belief la the Christian revelation. Those 
certainties might be few he was aware that on most contravcrtcd 
questions no demonstration was possible. He was ready, therefore, 
to allow and even to approve of large differences of opinion. He 
had freed himself from any inclination to asenbe wickedness to those 
who disagreed with him. What he was not ready to allow of, was 
rebellion against the determinations of public authority on questions 
concerning which no demonstration was possible. Controversy over 
such questions seemed to him worse than useless : its effect was 
merely to increase unbelief ‘ There can come nothing of contention/ 
he said, 4 but the mutual waste of the parties contending, till a common 
enemy dance in the ashes of both.’ * Yet he declared that it should 
not be exacted of any man that he should give his assent to propositions 
not justified to his reason by the evidence To say that was, in effect, 
to say that the body politic had no right to impose opinions concerning 
religion upon anyone. But Hooker's distinction between reasonable 
and unreasonable opinion and his failure to see that practically there 
was no way ol drawing a line between them, prevented him from 
drawing that conclusion. That failure was characteristic : he believed 
too much in human reason. He did not, therefore, see his way to 
advocating complete legal toleration in religion. But his whole 
attitude suggested it. He saw truth in all religions and good in all 
seeking after truth. He knew that men should not do things which 
they were convinced they ought not to do and that thty should not 
perjure themselves by saying they believed what they did not believe. 
Any man deeply influenced by his teaching was likely to come to the 
conclusion he had just failed to reach. 

5 3. EDWIN 8ANDYS 

Edwin Sandys, u son of the Archbishop of York, had been a pupil 
of Hooker’s at Corpus Christ!, Oxford, and later maintained close 
relations with his old tutor. In 1593 he and George Cranmer, another 

t Seeks. Pol, lik I, 16, pp. 28!, 282. •Discourse of Justification. 
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favourite pupil of Hooker, started on a grand tour on the Continent. 
Sandys travelled in France, Italy and Germany and did not return 
to England till 1599. Apparently he brought home with him the 
manuscript of his Relation of the State of Religion. 1 

In this remarkable essay Sandys does not appear as an advocate 
of the legal toleration of different religions. He did not see any clear 
need of such a recognition of hopeless division. What he hoped to 
forward was the coming of rational agreement about religion and the 
acceptance of differences of opinion in a rational charity. His hope 
of so happy a consummation was but very faint ; but at least he 
hoped to show that the mutual hatred of rival churches was founded 
on ignorance, prejudice and passion. He was convinced that the 
desire of the sects to destroy or disable each other was unchristian 
and irrational. His travels on the Continent had, no doubt, taught 
him much ; his intercourse with Hooker had taught him more. 

Sandys saw Europe and the countries of Europe divided by religions 
feuds, bo fierce that everywhere public order was, at least, menaced. 
Everywhere Catholics anathematized Protestants and Protestants 
reviled Catholics and each other. Such feuds had already broken up 
Germany and almost ruined France. It seemed to Sandys that there 
was little rational basis for these devastating divisions and none for 
the passions generated in connection with them. Roman Catholicism, 
he pointed out, bo far from being antichristian, is a religion with 
excellent points and essentially Christian. He had been struck by 
what he eaw of Catholic devoutness in Italy and by its effects on 
character and conduct, in spite of what he regarded as the idolatry 
involved. He expressed a sense of the practical value of the Catholic 
Bystem of confession and penance and could almost wish to fee it 
adopted in ‘ reformed * churches.* * Conscience,’ he remarked, * in 
what religion soever, doth ever in the mists of error breed an honest- 
ness of mind and integrity of life in whom it Bettleth, of so divine and 
pure virtue is the love of the Creator, which is the ground of all that 
merit the name of religion.’ * 

But Roman Catholicism is arrogantly dogmatic and intolerant. 
The Roman Church claims infallibility and regards all outside its 
own communion as lost souls. Catholics arc forbidden to pray with 

* A Relation cf the Stale of Religion and vith irhat Hopei and Feari it hath fern 
framed and it maintained in the several! Stales of these II estem parti of the World. 
Written m 1590 and dedicated to Whit gift : published 1G05 without the sanction 
of the author, who obtained Its suppression. A copy in the Dntuh Museum hu 
correction* in hu handwriting. A new edition wa* published in 1620 under tfc« 
title Rxropae Spend am and was three tinea reprinted before 1610. In 1625 
had appeared an Italian translation, with aome additions, by Fanlo Karpis » 
French translation waa made from this in 1620. A Dutch translation, suggested 
by Grotius, was published in 1675. 

• Fetation cf Me State of Religion, 1633. p. 30. * lb., p. 2M. 
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Protestants, though both pray to the same God. They may cot even 
say the Lord’s Prayer together or so much as a grace before meat,* 
Catholics are forbidden to read Protestant writings , and the result 
is that never a Catholic ‘ conceiveth rightly of any almost of the 
Protestant positions’.* And the Protestant attitude is almost, if 
not quite, as absurd. Each side habitually and grossly exaggerates 
the misdeeds of the other and the importance of its errors. Both 
sides completely ignore what they have in common. They read each 
other’s writings, if at all, not to find points of agreement but to pick 
holes and to detect falsehoods. Both sides wnte in hatred and passion 
and freely and absurdly attribute to each other sheer malice and 
wickedness. 4 How can these courses stand with the principles and 
rules of that religion, whose root is Truth, whose branches are Chanty, 
whose fruits are good deeds 1 ’ * Than such passions there is 4 no Bnch 
enemy to the finding out of truth On both sides we find the con- 
troversialists 4 preferring their third rate syllogisms to the peace of 
the Church and the happiness of the world The Protestants are 
as dogmatic as the Catholics. 


4 Let them look with the eye of chanty upon them m well a* of seventy, and 
they shall find in them aome excellent order* for government, aome singular helpa 
for an Increase of godliness and devotion . . . and contrariwise in themselves, 
looking with a more single and less indulgent eye than they do, they shall find 
that there is no such absolute and unreprovable perfection In their doctrine and 
reformation as some dreamers ... do fancy. Neither ought they to think it 
strange they should be amiss m anything, but rather a very miracle if they were 
not ao In many.’ • 

Reason suggests that on many points of religious controversy no 
Certainty is attainable. Wise and 4 moral ’ men 4 think not these 
diversities of opinion of any such moment, as that they ought to 
disjoin those who, in the love of God, in the belief of the fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith, in integrity of life and honesty of con- 
versation . . . remain united 

All through the essay the question is put a3 one for all Western 
Christendom. Nowhere does Sandys refer to the particular circum- 
stances existing in his own country. 4 The greatest desire I have in 
the world,’ he wrote, 4 is to see Christendom reunited in the badge of 
their profession . . . and that without the ruin and subversion of 
either part.’ 1 Unity in essentials, it is implied, substantially exists 
already : it needs only to be recognized. The problem is how to 


• lb , 1638 ed., p. 156 
• lb., 1638 ed , p. 248. 
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Induce the churches to recognize their essential unity and crediting 
each other at least with honest intent, to agree to differ on what is 
not fundamental. From the European point of view the greatest 
obstacle m the way consists in the uncompromising attitude of the 
Roman Church and its arrogant claims. He proceeds to make a 
suggestion that he might have found m More’s Utopia. If the Catholics 

‘ should but join with the Protestants in such eerrice of God as are allowed ly 
both, this concurring with them in some actions might abate the utter du~ie 
which they hare now of their whole way. . . . For factions, as by disparity 
they are raised, so by strangeness they are continued and grow immortal, whereas, 
contrariwise, they are slaked and made calmer by intercourse, by parley they are 
reconciled, by familiarity they are extinguished.' 1 * * 

But that any kind of unity or agreement could actually be brought 
about Sandys had no real hope. Argument, he points out, is altogether 
unavailing. Neither side will argue except in the hope of completely 
converting the other.* A union in charity is conceivable ; but chanty 
is just what is lacking. Compromise is impossible, for the Roman 
Church will certainly not compromise, even if other churches would 
consent to do so. Compromise is impossible unless, indeed, it were 
forced on all churches alike by the concerted action of the governments 
of Christendom. There exists in Christendom a common basis of 
belief and upon this Sandys suggests a church might be constructed 
‘ to be established so universally in all Christian dominions, that this 
all Christians should necessarily hold ’.* The construction of such 
a truly Catholic Church might conceivably be the work of a General 
Council. But, this being impracticable, ‘ it remains that Princes take 
the matter in hand and constrain the Pope and others to yield to 
aome accord Such action would be supported everywhere by all 
moderate persons ' who affect a quiet world and peace above glorious 
troubles \* and would relieve governments themselves of great part 
of their difficulties. Bat this, he confesses, is a mare * cabinet dis- 
course of speculative consideration ’ : it is useless * 3 put your trust 
in Princes. 

'Tike then u they are and ai they are Lie to be, being brought op in the 
tnidit of their faction* and their flatteries where they seldom hear truth ... the 
world nay hold itself reasonably happy and content if the eiril state be upheld 
in any tolerable term* and not think that they ahoald care greatly for reforming 
the church and noth lew for the uniting of the State Eccleaiaetieal, the dis»n> 
ti°n» whereof daily trrre to n any nen'a turn.' * 

Thus the conclusion is reached • oar hope must be that God trill 
effect what to man’s wit seems impossible and 4 extend his compas- 

1 A Rtliiicm, 1633 eA, p. 152. 

• 1L, 1633 oh. p. 2S5. 

• lb., 1633 «L. p 263. 


Ib , 1633 ed. 

Ib, 1633 p. 233. 
lb . 1633 «i-, p. 2M- 
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eionablo and helping hand over his miserable, defiled, disgraced Church, 
persecuted abroad and persecuting beracU at homo 

It was, presumably, a result of his continental experience, that 
Sandys wrote as though the question were essentially one of the 
reunion of Christendom It was hardly worth while to point out that 
that was impossible. But for all his talk about reunion, his essay was 
in the main simply a plea for the making on all sides of reasonable 
admissions. He asked that it should be recognized that true Christiana 
might honestly and rationally differ on every controverted question 
of the moment and that, bo much being undcmonatrablc, to claim solo 
possession of Baving truth was radically absurd He asked that the 
churches should give each other credit for a sincere endeavour to 
compass truth. The tolerance for which ho pleaded was an attitude 
of mind ; and its general adoption would have made legal toleration 
a matter of course. Though Sandys did not advocate mere legal 
toleration, he had gone to the root of the matter. It was just the 
refusal to make reasonable admissions that constituted the difficulty. 

There were two things that Sandys was not prepared to tolerate. 
Ono was, apparently, the expression of views positively anti-Christian ; 
the other was the arrogant claims that mad© toleration impossible. 
But all through the treatise it is clearly implied that it is not the busi- 
ness of governments to maintain by force anyone form of Christianity. 
It is, rather, the business of governments to compcltho sects to respect 
each other. Sandys seems to have perceived, what was certainly 
the fact, that it was not governments that insisted on persecuting. 
What made it difficult or impossible for governments to be tolerant 
was the refusal of the sects either to tolerate or merely to be tolerated. 
He rightly put the problem as one, not of how to induce governments 
to tolerate sects, but of how to induco sects to tolerate each other. 

Mere legal ' toleration * may express mere indifference to religion 
or it may be a counsel of despair It does not necessarily imply the 
existence of such toleration as that of Sandys. It does not involve 
the general acceptance of anything that can bo called a principle. 
Sandys Was no prophet the tolerance he pleaded for remained and 
remains uncommon. His treatise, nevertheless, foreshadowed, for 
England, the controversy of the seventeenth century. But its bearing 
on the actual situation in England was only indirect. Later, during 
his honourable career as a Parliament man under James I, Sandys 
exhibited a pronounced hostility to Catholicism. It is possible that 
the life of practical politics blunted the fine edge of his perceptions 
and weakened his grasp of principle. But even in 1590 he had seen 
Catholicism as the chief obstacle to that union in reasonable charity 
that ho desired. What he hated m Romanism was its intolerance. 
Ho was right in thinking that it was not the attitude of governments 
> lb , 1638 ed„ p. 300 
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bo much as the attitude o! religious bodies that needed changing ; but 
he was wrong if he supposed that, in England, Catholicism was tie 
main obstacle. Perhaps it was so on the Continent : it was not to 
in England. Nor was it the doctrine of royal supremacy that barred 
the way. Whatever James I might think or intend, the Crown is 
England was in no sense logically bound to the maintenance by force 
of any form of religion. For England, apart from a general reluc- 
tance to make necessary admissions, it was Puritan idealism and tie 
idealism later represented by Laud, that blocked the road to legal 
toleration. 



CHAPTER X 


THEORIES OF THE CONSTITUTION AND OF 
SOVEREIGNTY 

5 1. BEGINNINGS 

B EFORE the reign of Elizabeth English thought seems to have 
concerned itself very little with questions as to the nature of 
political authority or with questions as to what sovereignty 
is or where it should, or docs, reside. The earlier writers, almost 
all of them, were content to say vaguely that constituted authority 
was ordained of God. They insisted on the duty of obedience to it 
and they discussed the relation of the Prince to the Pope or to the 
Church, Some concerned themselves with the conception of society 
as a co-operative association for common welfare in a form ordained 
by God. They denounced social abuses and suggested remedies, 
but usually took the government for granted. Even under Elizabeth, 
controversy turned mainly on the meaning and implications of Royal 
Supremacy in ecclesiastical causes Indeed, for the first twenty years 
of her reign, writers on politics were concerned with little else. A 
change begins to be discernible about 1580. 

Argument in favour of monarchy as the best and most natural form 
of government is to be found, however, under the earlier Tudors. 
But there waB then neither much of it nor much in it. It is to be 
found in the Btrangely popular work of Sir Thomas Elyot, entitled 
The Govemour. 1 Elyot regarded aristocracy and democracy as alike 
tending naturally to disorder. ' The best and most sure governance 
is by one king or prince, which ruleth only for the weal of his people.’ 
This was not saying much : Elyot was aware that his good Prince 
might not bo easy to find. Indeed, bis book, like many others in the 
sixteenth Century, was chiefly concerned with the formidable bst of 
admirable qualities required to make a good Prince. The demand 

* Elyot (1490 C.-1&40) held various mo™ or lesa Important olBcial posts at one 
time or another and twice served as ambassador to Charles V. He produced a 
number of moralizing works and a Latin English Dictionary. The Boke named 
the GovtrMUr was published in 1531 and waa frequently reprinted up to 1580. 
It waa dedicated to Henry VUL Elyot borrowed freely from Fatnu'a De Regno 
*t Sega JiuttMume and /row the intMsto Oi Erasmus. 
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he was not thinking merely o! England. He treats the question of 
the beat form of government as one of practical expediency only. 
This much he may have learned from Machiavelh, to whom he fre- 
quently refers. He had certainly studied both the Discern and the 
Prince. He drew up a list of eighty-five questions which he offered 
to elucidate for the benefit of Edward VI , and the bulk of these are 
Bimply formed from the chapter headings of the Pnnce and the Dis- 
cern. 1 It is, however, quite inaccurate to say that he represents the 
views of Machiavelh. His practical conclusion was the reverse of 
that reached by Machiavelh in the Ducoro and his attitude generally 
is Itatianate rather than Machiavellian. He insisted on the need, on 
occasion, of craft in practical politics , but he disclaimed any wish 
to defend the doing of what is really wrong 4 He is to be esteemed,’ 
he remarks, * the wisest and happiest man that, in proceeding, maketh 
least discords with time.’ The Pnnce must tnm his sails to the wind, 
altenng as the occasion requireth ; but, * I mean not that any man 
should vary in amity, turn from virtue to vice or alter in any such 
thing ea requireth constancy Like others, he saw in Machiave>lli 
only what he wanted * The views of Thomas were probably shared by 
many ; those of Elyot arc more representative, as the popularity of 
his book seems to testify. But the writings of neither have any great 
significance. English thought was hardly as yet concerning itself 
with the questions they suggested. 

From the time of Edward VI to the year 1581 almost all writers 
who dealt in any 6ense with political problems were either pre- 
occupied with the Church or with the evils of 4 usury ’ or were merely 
repeating the old formula: about the wickedness of rebellion The 
De Re-publica Anglorum of Sir Thomas Smith is an exception and is by 
far the weightiest pronouncement of those years that is unconcerned 
with the Church. Next to it in weight and significance is the Homily 
of 1571. 

It is a little difficult to characterize the change of direction that 
occurred in English thought m the later years of Elizabeth’s reign 
without exaggeration of its extent and import People, we may say, 
began to speculate about the origin of political authority and the 
nature of political obligation, about the question as to the ideally 
best form of government and the question as to where sovereignty 
lay in England and how much was involved in it It does not stem, 
however, that there was much such speculation till the last years of 

* They may bo read in Strjpe, Mernonals, tl, Pt. I. In his History of Italy 
Thomaa relied entirely on Machiavelh for the story of Florence. 

* Whether it be expedient to vary with time. Works, p. 134 

* The earliest reference to Machiavelh in English writing appears to occur in 
a letter written from Padua in 1525 to Cromwell. See J. W. Horrocks : Machui- 
velh m Tydor Opinion and Discussion, 1908. 
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the reign. What there was of it, also, if we put aside Hooker, was 
timid and inconclusive and more or less incoherent. But before tie 
end of the reign attempts were made to prove that monarchy is the 
best form of government and peculiarly in harmony with nature. 
It was even suggested that monarchy is the only form of government 
that can be regarded a3 definitely ordained of God. Along with this 
went an apparently increasing disposition to say that the Prince is 
accountable to God only for his actions. That, of course, had been 
eaid earlier ; it was said now with a more definite suggestion that 
whatever limits to the Prince’s right maybe imposed by laws of God 
or of nature, it is not limited by human law or by any institution. 
We may, perhaps, say that out of the earlier Tudor doctrine of the 
duty of obedience and the conception of royal supremacy in the 
Church, there was being evolved a theory of absolute monarchy. 
After 1560 the inflnence of Bodin becomes marked and may have 
been partly responsible for a tendency to attribute unlimited powers 
to the sovereign monarch. But, on the other hand, not a single 
English writer of the reign of Elisabeth does actually claim unlimited 
powers for the monarch. The only wnter of English who does so is 
King James VI of Scotland. English thought was not really moving 
in the direction of a belief in absolute monarchy. There was a certain 
tendency in that direction ; but counter tendencies also were gathering 
strength. 

It was in 1531 that appeared a book by a certain Charles Merbuiy 
which, though trivial and confused, was the first English writing to 
show the influence of Bodin and marks a new departure. 1 It would 
seem, indeed, that the publication of Bod in’s Republic in 1570 must 
be seriously regarded as one cause of the new directions taken by 
thought in England towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Merbuiy discussed the question as to the best form of government 
and dealt, incidentally and confusedly, with the question of what 
is implied in sovereignty. He admitted that there existed three types 
of well-ordered commonwealths. An oligarchic kind of democracy, 
i Q w hich ' a number of good men and men of reasonable wealth do 
jointly bear rule together ’, or an aristocracy of ' a few of the best and 
choicest persons may both be decently successful. His reasons for 
concluding that monarchy is better than either, appear to be reasons 
of expediency only, though it can hardly be said that he gives any- 
But he insists, using Bodin’s terms, that, in a monarchy, the Prince 
must possess what is called in Latin majejias and in French sourer* 
awete, that is, ‘ power full and perpetual over all his subjects in general 

• A Brifft IhrovTK of BsyzU JftmartAU ajcf L\e Utt Common 
treble roj tie * t§ t terra uvd by Bodin of t certain type of monarchy. JIrrbtjrr 
autc* that at the tiae little book waa publuhtd, be had recently ret-m^ 
from Fiance. 
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and over every one in particular’. 1 4 Neither is he countable of such 
his government Baving to God and his conscience.’ Nobles and 
‘ estates ’ in a monarchy can only have a ' voice deliberative ’ All 
this looks as though it were taken straight from Bodin, but if Merbury 
had really read the Republic he had not, it would seem, understood 
it At moat he took from Bodin only what he could fit m with English 
custom. Bodin had seen the power of making law as the essence of 
sovereignty : Merbury’s ‘ full and perpetual power ’ did not, apparently, 
include any power to make law. He evidently regarded England as 
a monarchy : yet ' our Prince,’ he says, ‘ is subject unto laws both 
civil and common, to customs, privileges, covenants and all kinds of 
promises, so far forth as they are agreeable unto the law of God ’. J He 
speaks of 4 his power and authority m allowing and disallowing of 
matters propounded to be laws with the clearest implication that 
the Pnnce cannot make law himself of his sole authority. Merbury 
copied from Bodin and left out the mam point. His feeble book is 
but slightly indicative even of a tendency. 

The tendency to see in monarchy the one form of government 
that is 4 natural ’ and approved by God, and the tendency to suggest 
or even positively to assert that the rights of the sovereign monarch 
are unlimited by human law or institution, found definite literary 
expression only late in Elizabeth’s reign. The publication of Dole- 
man’s Conference in 1594 provoked replies of great significance That 
of Peter Wentworth, published in 1598, is comparatively very 
unimportant. But in 1603 Sir John Hayward published an Answer 
which, I think, expressed the views of a large number of people at 
the time and certainly a view very widespread later. About the 
same time the Scottish lawyer Sir Thomas Craig produced a somewhat 
remarkable book m the same general sense, which seems never to 
have been published as written. And in 1598 appeared King James’s 
Trew Law of Free Monarchies, which, written in Scotland, expressed 
a certain tendency of English thought in an extreme form None 
of these writings has any value as philosophy; none of them 
presents a distinct and coherent theory. It is hard to know 
in what order it is best to deal with them. Hayward is especially 
interesting because he expresses to a very large extent the views of 
Royalists pamphleteers of the penod of the coming Civil War. The 
book of King James is interesting, I think, chiefly, because of the 
contrast it offers to the views of Hayward and Craig. It is only by 
comparison that the significance of these writers in English thought 
can really bo extracted. Hayward and Craig must be compared 
with Doleman on one side and with King James on the other. On 
the whole I think it will be most convenient for purposes of comparison 
to deal first with the views of King James. 

1 Brteft Discourse, 1681, pp 40, 41. * lb., 1581, p. 44. * lb , p 51. 
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§ 2. KING JAMES OF SCOTLAND 

The Trtic Lav of Free Slonarch\es ■was published in 1598.* It 
is significant that the only writings in English of the period of tie 
reign of Elizabeth that definitely formulate a doctrine of absolute 
monarchy, were written by a Scot in Scotland and by a man who 
suffered from the drawback of being himself a King. They cannot be 
taken as representing the views of any considerable number of people 
either in England or Scotland. They represent rather the sort of view 
that was beginning to be dominant in France. But it may be remarked 
that King James gave to Elizabethan official phraseology a meaning 
that for the mass of English people it had never had. In a royal 
declaration, issued m 15S5, Elizabeth had spoken of Princes as * not 
bound to yield account or render the reasons of their actions to any 
others but to God ’ ; and of herself as holding dominion ‘ immediately 
of the same almighty Lord and so therefore accountable only to his 
Divine Majesty That the monarch in England was not personally 
accountable for his actions to anyone was matter of English law, and 
no one denied it. To say that he held his throne immediately cf 
God was a comforting assurance of the absolute independence of tie 
nation. The phrase expressed for the rum of Englishmen not tie 
absolutism of the monarch, but the * absolutism ’ of the nation. When 
King James founded on the familiar phrases conclusions they would 
logically bear, he was listened to with astonished resentment. That, 
nevertheless, the Trnc Lav expressed a real tendency of thought in 
England is shown by the readiness with which ite doctrine was taken 
np and further expounded immediately after IG03. The view 
expressed by James affords, too, a significant contrast with the f&r 
more typically English view that was expressed by Hayward. 

The views of King James perhaps underwent some alteration 
after his coming to England ; and certainly the Tme Lav should be 
read in connection with his published speeches. But it is impossible 
by any process to extract from his writings and speech ea any distinct 
theory either of Kingship or of the State. Indefinitely he may hare 
been influenced by what he knew of the writers of France of the later 
sixteenth century. He seems to have got something from Blackwood 
and something from Barclay. He may have derived suggestions 
from Bod in. If so, he only half understood them : his view is quite 

1 It »u of inclrded in the complete ed-tion c! the work* cf Kl=Z 

James w 1616. An earlier written work of James, the Zhr^m, Lad 

expressed the*a»e sense of dincity in Kinpi that we End in the Tme low; brt 
need not be particularly considered, am re it expresses nothing else and that on!/ 
fraftaectaniy. 

* A declxrsiu?* cf iXe eraser non'*; tie (>ieev cf Is pit eii b ** ■* 

de/eaet cf lie paypU ef.icuj a+J i-wuef in tie Lev GrsJiiriM. October. JW5 
Printed in UoLnabed, III, 1557. 
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Unlike that of Bodin. Much of what he had to say is merely rhetorical 
and conveys little but his sense of bis owd importance. He was "fond 
of argumentation and prided himself on his cleverness in dialectic , a 
Bure sign, this, of the Becond rate But there is little argument m 
the Trtw law, and what there is, is singularly futile That the book 
expresses a tendency rather than a theory should be evident to anyone 
who reads it carefully. 

In early ages, James admits, men sometimes chose kings for them- 
selves. * Yet these examples,’ he declares, 1 * * are nothing pertinent 
to us,’ because our kingdom of Scotland ‘ began in a far contrary 
fashion \* The kingdom of Scots was, it appears, founded by a 
certain Fergus, who came out of Ireland with a great number with him 
and made himself master of the country, till then inhabited only by 
a few barbarians. From this fact James draws the astonishing 
conclusion that 


1 the king* therefore in Scotland were before any estate* or ranks of men within 
the same, before any Parliament* were holden or law* made , and by them was 
the land distributed, which at the fint we* whole their*, state* erected and dis- 
cerned and form* of government devised and established. And so it follows, of 
necessity, that the king* were the anthors and maker* of the laws and not the 
laws of the kings.* • 

The argument is historical if anything , but it is bard to see what 
meaning James can have given his words. Was Fergus a King before 
he came to Scotland ? How came it that his followers recognized 
the conquered land as belonging * whole ’ to Fergus 7 Did the invaders 
bring with them no sort of law ? If Fergus were an absolute monarch 
before he left Ireland, then the origin of his monarchy was wholly 
independent of hia conquest of Scotland. These questions are, of 
course, only worth asking because James should have asked them 
himself. That he did not do so leaves his assertions meaningless. 

James seems to conceive the King of Scotland os primarily an 
owner by conquest. But apparently he owns not only the land but 
the people who live on it ‘ As ye Bee it manifest that the King is 
over-lord of the whole land ; so is he Master over every person that 
inhabiteth the same, having power over the life and death of every 
one of them, 1 8 Can this power be derived from his ownership of the 
land ? Or was it recognized from the first in Fergus and if so, 
why 1 A just King, Bays James, will not take the lives of his subjects 
without a clear law ; ‘ yet the same laws whereby he tftketh them 
were made by himself or by his predecessors \ 4 He is not bound by 
tho law ‘ but of his good will We begin to sec that Fergus has 


1 Trew Law. Political Works of James I. 

references are all to this editton 

* lb , Works, p 62 

Mb, p 63. 
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really nothing to do with the matter and that the argument h net 
historical. Vaguely James conceived that an unlimited authority 
over persons and property might be and had been established in 
Kings by conquest . that successful vrars of conquest had led some- 
how to the recognition of unbounded authority in a monarch. Still 
more vaguely he conceived that there must be, somewhere, in ah 
societies, a law-making power without assignable limit, an unrestricted 
right to command involving obligation to obey. But he states zo 
such proposition. That England and Scotland are ‘ free monarchies’ 
and that in them 6uch power lies with the King, he asserts quite 
clearly. But his attempted explanation of the assumed fact is feeble 
and incoherent. He really does nothing but emphasize in every 
way that occurs to him the idea of an unlimited royal authority. 

‘Kings are justly called Gods,’ he said in a speech in Parliament in 1€P9, 
* for that they exercise a manner or resemblance of Dinae power open with. 
For if you will consider the attributes to God, you shall eee how they Mice in tie 
person of a King. God hath power to create or destroy, make or unmake at hi« 
pleasure, to give life or send death, to judge all and to be judged cr accountable 
to none ; to raise low things and to make high things low at his pleasure, snd 
to God are both soul and body due. And the like power have Kings: they 
make and unmake their subjects : they hare power of raising and casting denrn: 
of life and of death • judges over all their subjects and in all cause* and yft 
accountable to none but God only. They have power to exalt low things and 
abase high things and make of their rabjects like men at the chess.’ * 

It would seem to be implied that wherever monarchy exists, this is 
the King's position But actually James never committed hinseH 
to that a'sertion. He is doing little more than claim an unlimited 
authority for himself, first as King in Scotland, then as Kir* 
in England. 

A King's power resembles that of God : but, co far, no connection 
has been shown, or even asserted, to exist between the King’s power 
and Divine will But on attempt to connect them is made. God 
instituted monarchy among the Jews and gave Saul power to act 
tyrannically and to his people no right to depose or resist him- Tk&t 
80 Jewish monarchy * ought to be a pattern to all Christian and 
well-founded monarchies’.* No Christian people nowadays ought 
to claim to that unlawful liberty which God refused to his o»S 
peculiar and chosen people ’. So it appears, after all, in spite of tie 
earlier assertion that absolute monarchy in Scotland originated ia 
conquest, that the King is to be obeyed, not as the successor of Fergus 
or of William the Conqueror, but because his commands are ‘tie 
commands of God a minister ' and because he is a Judge * set by God 
having power to judge them, but to be judged only cf 
God . It is a matter of course, then, that active resistance to tie 


* Speech of JUt Mareh, 1 G>}. Work*, pp. 507. & 3 
Trrv Lav. Work*, p. C9. *lb . p. €1. 
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King 13 always wicked. James felt himself logically entitled to go 
further. 


* It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do : good Christiana 
content themselves with his witl revealed In his word Bo tt is presumption and 
high contempt in a subject, to dispute what a king can do or eay that a king 
cannot do this or that ; but rest in that which is the king’s revealed will in his 
law.’^ 

'VYct, except that God established an unlimited monarchical 
authority among the Jews and that the Scriptures consistently forbid 
rebellion, absolutely no reason is given for these assertions. James 
is credited, sometimes, with having expounded a theory of the divine 
right of Kings ; but I do not see in what sense he can be said to have 
expounded any theory whatever, unless it were a theory of the English, 
or of the Scottish, constitution. He had really no explanation to 
offer of what he asserted as a fact. He was, indeed, conscious of 
the danger of attempts to explain. ‘ That which concerns the mystery 
of the King's power,’ he wrote, ‘ is not lawful to be disputed ; for 
that is to wade into tho weakness of Princes and to take away the 
mystical reverence that belongs unto them that Bit in the Throne 
of God.' 1 

The words last quoted give the key to his idea and to his attitude. 
They express his sense that the existence of unlimited monarchical 
power could not really he explained : it could only be referred to 
tho mysterious will of God. God had willed that it Bhould exist , he 
had created it among the Jews and the language of the Scriptures 
implied always that rebellion against ft king is rebellion ogamst God. 
James did not Bay or imply that politic society rests on an obligation 
to' obedience that was specially created by God and could nohow 
otherwise have been created. He did not say that right to command 
involving obligation to obey had been conferred by God only on 
patriarchs and Kings Thcso assertions were suggested in France 
earlier and in England, in Ovcrrall’s Convocation Book, a little later 
they were not made in England during the sixteenth century. James 
had no positive theory : he did not approve of Overruns statement 
of the case and told him that ho had 4 dipped too deep into what all 
Kings reserve among the arcana imperu Ho believed that it was a 
Christian's duty to accept the fact that God commands unlimited 
obedience to Kings. But ho felt that it was dangerous to pry into 
the matter and dangerous to attempt definition That way lay all 
the heresies His writings express an unexplained sense of divinity 
in Kings, but they express no theory of divine right. Ho w as no on y 
a king himself, but bo »»s well oworo of tho ugly possibilities of aigu- 
mentation. 


1 Speech In Star Chamber. 1810 Works, p. 333 
• Letter to Abbot, 1C08 In Wilkin* 4 Conetlui, IV, 


* lb. 
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§ 3. HAYWARD AND CRAIG 

Far more in accord with ordinary English opinion were the views 
expressed in Sir John Hayward’s Ansvtr of 1603. 1 Towards the end 
of Elizabeth’s life, the question of succession seemed to have become 
exceedingly senous. Hayward’s main purpose in writing was to show 
that James of Scotland had an absolute right to succeed. The same 
thesis was elaborately maintained by Sir Thomas Craig in a book 
written about the gam e time, that remained unpublished.* Both 
deemed it necessary to expound the nature of monarchy in general 
and of English monarchy in particular ; and the)’ expressed sub- 
stantially the same view and used much the same arguments. Both 
show clearly the influence of Bodm The two books together give 
very full expression to a view typically English, utilitarian and illogical, 
and very widely held m the seventeenth century. 

Both Hayward and Craig endeavoured to show that of all possible 
forms of sovereignty, that of a single person can alone be called 
‘ natural The reasons Hayward gives for thinking so might have 
been derived from Bodin. Sovereignty consists in a right to command. 
‘ But obedience cannot be performed where the commandments 
either repugnant or uncertain : neither can these inconvenience* be 
any wap avoided but by union of the authority which doth com- 
mand.’,* If sovereignty belongs to many and the many are knit in 
one will, then, indeed, the commands of the sovereign will be neither 
inconsistent nor vague. But this is unlikely ; 4 and the more they 
are who join in government the less natural is their union and the 
more subject to dissipation’.* A union of many wills, so far from 
arising inevitably, that is ‘naturally’, is unlikely to occur at 
while if very many are concerned, such a union becomes practically 
impossible, unnatural, that is, in the highest degree. 

Craig argued differently to the same conclusion. He maintained 
that, starting with the family, monarchy arose inevitably from the 
nature of man, his needs and his associations. 4 By the only instinct 
of nature, by mere inclination and choice of the mind, men embraced 
monarchy for their own safety. . . . Reason which governs in men 
aims always at monarchy, as the most certain form of government- 
Aristocracies and democracies are merely accidental results of tyranny 

' An Antirrr to He First Pari of a eerlaine Conference concerning Success’ 0 *. 

* Tin* book, originally in Latin, exist* only in an English translation 
fished in 1703. Concerning He Right of Succession to He Kingdom of F*gls*ou 
the translator’* title. The dedication to King James is dated Janaary 1, 1®® 
Craig was an erament lawyer, author of a standard work on Scottish lard L*. 
entitled Jut Feudole, like Hayward'*, hi* book waa designed as an amwrf 
Doleman. 

•An Ansver, 1C03. LB. Mb. 

* Contenting {A* JlvyKl of Succession, 1703, p. 1C. 
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by monarchs and reaction against it ‘ Natural ’ is that which is 
absolutely involved in the nature of man and his permanent environ- 
ment, ns monarchy, by Craig, is conceived of as being But the 
degeneration of a monarch’s rule into tyranny is Dot ‘ natural ' but 
accidental, ‘so that these aristocracies and democracies were not 
instituted from any natural cause ’ » Hayward pointed out that 
monarchy is the form of government that has prevailed always almost 
everywhere in the World. Only in Europe, he says, have other forms 
been tried in some places, and of these, ‘ some are already returned 
to a monarchy and the residue in their time will do the like, even as 
all others have done which have been before them ’ a The fact of 
itself suggests not only that monarchy is ‘ natural but that it is the 
most practically efficient form of government. The argument was, 
already, an old ono in France 

Hayward argued, not merely that hereditary monarchy is practi- 
cally by far the best of all forms of monarchy, but that when once 
it has been established, the right of the heir under the law of succession 
becomes quite absolute So sacred is the right of the heir, he declared, 
and so important is it to all mankind that it should be kept inviolate, 
that any people that disregards it commits an offence against all other 
states which affords just ground for war. ' For as in the state any 
man may accuse upon a public crjme, 60 in the state of the world any 
people may prosecute a common offence.’ * The same assertion had 
been made by John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, writing m 1580 on behalf 
of the claims of Jdary Stewart and her son. Hayward saw, however, 
a certain difficulty. Rebellion or conquest may result in the displace- 
ment of a dynasty : is it to be said that no later king of the new dynasty 
has any right to command ? His answer was that ‘ the successors 
of n usurper by course and compass of time may prescribe a right, if 
they who have received wrong discontinue both pursuit and claim 
He did not stop to examine the implications of that assertion. Craig 
argued the question more elaborately but very confusedly As a 
lawyer he saw that the main question may be put thus : in an 
hereditary monarchy can the established law of succession be altered 
by any enactment? His answer was that at could not. He seems 
to have thought that the right of the nearest in blood to inheritance, 
whether to property or a crown, is quite absolute under ‘ natural ' 
law and argues that a statute debarring the rightful heir from succes- 
sion to n crown would be of the same nature as a statute arbitrarily 
depriving a man of bis inheritance in property. It would be a mere 
act of robbery nnd a breach of natural law Peter Wentworth, in 
1598, had argued the matter differently. Parliament, he admitted, 
may deprive private persons of their property But, he wrote, if 
1 lb., p. 15 * An /Ittwer. I.C. 

* lb . I.E « lb., i. 
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* No princo is sovereign who acknowledge th himself either subject or account- 
able to any but to God . . If o. pnneo doth profess that he will bear him- 
self regardful of the accomplishment of the laws, ho doth not condition or 
restrain himself ... being tied thereby to no ecanter ecopo than beforo . . . 
the authority ceaseth not if performances do fail ’ * 

For nil that, it appears that the sovereignty of a Prince does not, 
or need not, include any power to make law of his own sole authority. 
‘ Parliaments in all places,' he says, ‘ have been erected by kings.’ 
But ho says also that the manner of law-making is determined ' by 
the particular laws and customs of every natiou, m which the consent 
of the prince, either secret or express, sometimes only is sufficient, 
alw ays principally doth concur ’ * 

Hayward may possibly have felt a doubt as to whether L 13 Prince 
might not be entitled to abobsh altogether the Parliament his pre- 
decessors had erected. Craig, certainly, felt no such doubt He 
inclined to tho view that, if there be any unlimited sovereignty, it 
lies only with the Prince ‘ in tho Parliament or Great Court of the 
Kingdom *. Certainly it is only in Parliament that the Pnnce is a 
legislator , ' bccauso otherwise he cannot mako a law that obliges 
tho subjects nor impose taxes upon them*.* In Britain, ho says, 

‘ the Monarchy is tempered with something of Aristocracy and Democ- 
racy * and no taxes can be imposed ' without public consent \ 1 * * 4 But, 
in fact, Craig was very far from asserting the absolutism of the Prince 
even in Parliament. lie raises the question whether the Pnneo in 
Parliament can ‘ by any new statute take away or destroy the common 
and municipal law of a kingdom Not only did he deny flatly that 
Parliament was competent to empower Henry VIII to settle the 
succession by will , but ho seems to have felt serious doubt how far 
any law-making power existed at all * Yet Craig was even more 
emphatic than Hayward in denying to the subject any nght of forcible 
resistance to tho King’s acts Kings are accountable to God only and 
subjects ' may complain to God against the iniquity of their king, 
but not to any other ’. T In the passage that immediately follows this 
remark it seems to be implied that even though the King should 
slaughter the innocent and spoil his subjects of their goods, there 1 must 
bo no rebellion. Tho King has no right to tax his subjects ‘ without 
publio consent ’, yet, if he * Bpoil ’ them, there is, apparently, no 
remedy. 

It is impossible, Craig argued, rationally to hold that a King is 

1 An Answer, G » lb., 2.F, p 39. * Right of Succession, p. 123. 

*lb. p 102 *1 lb., p. 123 

* Craig, in the manner of Rodin, to whom he frequently refers, speaks of 
* fundamental laws . , . of tho samo dato and establishment with tho king- 
dom ’, which can certainly in no case ho altered (Chap. 15) But, of course, the 
pliraso is not Craig's, but that of his translator. 

* Right of Succession, p. 189. 
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subject to deposition on the ground of tyranny. The question who 
is to try brim on such a charge is unanswerable. Nor can the charge 
even be properly made. To say that the commonwealth itself may 
accuse and judge it3 sovereign i3 absurd ; ‘ for the commonwealth is 
only a mute body which can do nothing of itself- If nothing be done 
until the Commonwealth accuses, all kings may rest securely and 
without fear on their thrones.' 1 If, for any reason, a King become 
unpopular, the ‘ mob ’ would always be quick to declare him a tyrant ; 
and if such a judgement should be held to justify rebellion, govern- 
ment would become ineffective and even impossible. No State can 
be stable or quiet if it be admitted that forcible resistance to tie 
sovereign is ever justified. 

If what King James suggested rather than expounded is to 
called a theory of the divine right of Kings, then Hayward and Craig 
were certainly not exponents of that theory. James may be said 
to have claimed for the King, simply as God’s representative, all 
powers whatever : he can make law of his sole authority, the fives and 
property -of all his subjects fie at bis mercy and to question his authority 
or seek to limit it, is a kind of blasphemy. Yet even James did cot 
really quite say as much as this; and no one in England, before 
Elizabeth’s death, said anything like it. Hayward and Craig agree 
that the King is sovereign and that he is God’s minister and delegate 
accountable to God only, that he may not be resisted or, in any case, 
deposed. But to them there is nothing really mysterious about 
kingship. They were at great pains to explain that it arose naturally 
everywhere in the world, from the needs and the experience of man. 
They believed that something called sovereignty, concerning which 
their thought was vague, must be recognized somewhere and is b^ 
recognized in a single person. They believed that the English King 
possessed this sovereignty. But when they sought an explanation 
they turned to Bod in and not to Barclay. Nor did they accept the 
doctrine of Bodin. Their sovereignty did not include the power to 
make law. Their King is not a sovereign in the sense of Bodin. 

5 4. DOLEHAN: AND HAYWARD AND CRAIG 
It is a fact that Hayward and Craig agreed far more with their 
adversary , Doleman, than they did with King James. * Doleman ■ 
or Robert Parsons, like Hooker, laid down * that it was man’s natural 
sociability, added to his feebleness in isolation, that had dnven hku 
to create and to accept authority. The institution of government 
arose inevitably and being from nature is from God. So far he was 
in fairly exact agreement with Craig and Hayward. But he assets 
that no particular form of government was specially of divine in***' 
* Eijk* t>l Sueet-tncm, n. JC. 
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tution. 'These particular forms are left onto every nation and 
country to choose that form of government ■which they shall like 
best and think most meet for the natures and conditions of their 
people.’ 1 Here, verbally at least, he parts company with them for 
they wished to have it both ways. Monarchy, Doleman declared, 
has been proved by experience to be the best form of government ; 
but the powers of the monarch should always be limited by law, a 3 
in fact they are in England England is a ‘ mixed ’ monarchy. In 
this, in spite of his talk about the institution of monarchy by God, 
Craig agreed with Doleman. 

What has to be kept in mind, Doleman argued, is that Kings 
exist at all, solely for the welfare of their subjects That being so, 
if a King do not respect the laws of his monarchy or observe the 
implied conditions on which his authority is held, he may lawfully 
be deprived of his crown, * upon just and urgent causes and by public 
authority of the whole body’.* It is merely absurd to say that 
authority having been delegated to a King, the people can have no 
right to take it from him. A commonwealth exists ‘ for justice and 
order ’ : and no delegation of authority can rationally be conceived 
except as having strict reference to those ends. The assertion that 
a King may always do as he wills and that the very property of his 
subjects really belongs to him, * overthroweth the whole nature of a 
commonwealth itself If a Pnnce, he concluded, do not govern 
religiously, equitably and lawfully, not only may he be deposed but evi* 
dently for the salvation of the commonwealth, he ought to be 4 The 
same principles apply to the heir to a crown. Laws of succession vary 
from country to country ; and that fact alone proves that all laws 
of succession are of merely human origin. No mere law of succession, 
therefore, can give to anyone an absolute nght to succeed. Religion 
being the most important of all considerations, the lack of religion 
in an heir at law is the best possible ground for excluding him from 
succession For ‘ no reason or law, religion or wisdom in the world 
can admit such persons to the government of a commonwealth by 
whom no good but destruction may be expected to the same 

There is far less difference between the views of Doleman and those 
of Craig or of Hayward than either of the latter were willing to admit. 
To all three monarchy was derived from human need of it Doleman 
declares that all forms of government aLke develop thus naturally and 
‘ being from nature are from God Craig asserts that only monarchy 
develops ‘ naturally ’ * it alone therefore is from God. But the 
difference between tiers heze does sot account to xanch, since Craig a 
monarchy does not or need not, and even should not, involve complete 
sovereignty in the monarch. Doleman draws the conclusion that a 


» lb , p. 73. 
* lb., p. 68. 


* lb , pp 32, 33. 
‘ Xb., p. 1. 


* lb., p. 73 
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King who turns tyrant may be forcibly deposed. Craig refuses to 
admit this, but he argues the case as a lawyer or on mere grounds d 
expediency. His language about the King as God’fi lieutenant las 
no real connection with his mam assertions. lake much of such 
language m the sixteenth century it exhibits little but a conventional 
piety. 

Doleman concludes, further, that the heir to a throne may always 
be set aside if public welfare imperatively demands that course. 
Craig argues that to deprive any heir of his inheritance is contrary 
to natural law. But he does not dream of asserting that laws of 
succession were established by God. There is, in fact, no absolute 
antagonism between the views of these writers. Bat Doleman wished 
to secure a Catholic successor to Elizabeth ; while Craig and Hayward 
alike simply could not believe that any Catholic or Spaniard had any 
right to become King of England. That inability seems to hats 
been general among Englishmen, then and later. 

§ 5. DE REPVBLICA AKGLORVM 

Hayward and Craig had apparently accepted the notion that full 
sovereignty must exist somewhere. But they had not really accepted 
or even understood it : when they came to the point, they higgj*! 
and hedged. In spite of Bodin they saw the English Constitution 
as what was called a * mixed ’ monarchy. It was the ordinary view 
at the time. Sovereignty was conceived in England as shared or <J 
divided. It was not really, in Bodin’a sense, conceived as existing 
at all. There was no distinct recognition of an absolute law-making 
power. To the question : "Where does full sovereignty lie ! the 
answer could only be : Nowhere. Mcrbury and Craig both made 
that answer by implication. Where resides power to make law! 
The answer is : In many places, according to the purpose and nature 
of the law to be made. Where is absolute power to make law f No 
one was willing to admit that such power existed. Parliament is * 
High Court : not the only High Court, yet the highest. It can deeidt 
what law is ; bnt how far it can make law is a question. La* ** 
conceived, especially by lawyers, as ruling all : King and Parliament 
interpret and apply 

_ Yet it had become or was becoming possible, before the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, to see supreme power as residing in the Crown m 
Parliament and there only. Such a view, though something, at least, 
very like it, had been taken long before by the idealist lawyer I ortescue, 
it bad been barely possible to hold under Henry VIII. But the Tudor 
government had made of Parliament something >ery different bom 
what it had been at the commencement of Henry VIIP* reign- B 
had begun to feel itself representative of a nation : it bad begun to 
claim as of right what the Crown had given to it. The legend that 
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England had always been a Parliamentary monarchy was growing 
up. The common lawyers were becoming increasingly hostile to the 
exercise of royal power in Star Chamber or Council of the North or 
courts spiritual. The conception of the King in Parliament as the 
only propet law-making body was striking root. At the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign it was on the point of being said that there are no limits 
to royal authority, that England, in Fortescue’s phrase, is a dominium 
regale pure and simple and that all law proceeds from the King. But 
no one says so under Elizabeth. On the other hand, it was actually 
being said, or at least very strongly suggested, that England 13 a 
dominium pot ilia urn el regale and that supreme power resides only 
in the Crown in Parliament. 

By far the most important exponent, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
of the view of England as a mixed monarchy, was Sir Thomas Smith. 
He was a man of the most varied learning, accomplishments and 
experience. At the time he commenced his famous book he was 
Elizabeth’s ambassador to Franco . before that he had been in turn 
a University professor, a Dean, Provost of Eton and Secretary of 
State under protector Somerset. He had lectured at Cambridge on 
natural philosophy, on Greek and on civil law, having taken a degree 
m law at Padua He took priest’s orders in 1C1G. but, after 1559, 
seems to hfwe forgotten the fact altogether. The loss of his various 
posts under Mary was but a temporary eclipse He served as ambas- 
sador in Paris from 1662 to 1566, and it was during those years that 
at least the first draft of the De Republica Anghrum was written, 1 
though it was not published till 1683. Many editions rapidly followed. 
Sir Thomas was sworn of the Pnvy Council in 1571 and made Secretary 
of State in 1672. He died in 1577. 

Sir Thomas was not a philosopher. He was a man of affairs, a 
jurist, a scholar, a man of the world of practical politics He was 
struck by wbat seemed to him the dissimilarity between the law and 
constitution of England and that of continental countries and in par- 
ticular of France. He tells us that the chief purpose of his book is 
* to see who hath taken the nghter, truer and more commodious way 
to govern the people \* Actually there is very little comparison in 
the book and nothing to show that he knew much of the constitution 
or law even of France 

After remarking that commonwealths are conventionally divided 
into three types, according to whether ‘one, few or the multitude 
rule Sir Thomas proceeds at once to assert that actually it is very 

» It would Boom, though it IS not certain, that towards the end of his days, 
he added to his book a good deal from William Harrison 0 Description of 
England. 

• De Itepubhca Anglorum, III, 9, ed. L. Alston, p 142. All my references 
are to this valuable edition. 
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rarely that any o! them do so simply. ‘ You must not take that you 
ehall find any commonwealth or government simple, pure and absolute 
in his sort and kind.’ 1 All or nearly all actual constitutions are of 
the mixed type. England is an excellent example. 

4 The most high and absolute power of the realm of England 
COnsistetb/ says Sir Thomas, 4 m the Parliament.’ An Act of Parlia- 
ment, he goes on to explain, 4 is the Prince’s and the whole realm’s 
deed : whereupon justly no man can complain, but must accommo- 
date himself to find it good and obey it ’. Parliament 

* abiogaleth old laws, m&keth new, giveth orders for things past and for thinfi 
hereafter to be followed. ... All that ever the people of Ron-e might do . . . 
the same may be done by the parliament of England, which represented and 
hath the power of the whole realm both the head and the body. For trr t 
E nglwhmen is entended to be there present . . . from the Prince fo the lo«*t 
person. And the consent of the Parliament is taLen to be every man’* ccs- 
eent,’ * 

For England it is Parliament, with or including the Prince, that 
makes law and imposes taxation. To do these things, it would seen, 
requires the whole power of the realm and that whole power is not 
in the Prince alone. We must connect all this with Smith’s definition 
of a commonwealth as 4 a society or common doing of a multitude cf 
free men collected together and united by common accord and coven- 
ants among themselves, for the conservation of themselves as well in 
peace as in war *.* It might seem to follow that every man’s consent 
is needful for the making of law within a commonwealth. 

Was Sir Thomas asserting full sovereignty, or sovereignty as full 
as that of Bodin, for the Parliament of England ? To say so would 
misrepresent his thought. 4 It must be remembered that he was r.ot 
concerned with what may be and little with what should be.* He 
was asking simply how England was actually governed. He found 
that it was governed by the Prince but that, normally at least, tie 
Prince made law and imposed taxes only in Parliament. He explains 
that while the making of laws and the providing of money is done bp 
the Prince in Parliament, the management of foreign relations and 
of official appointments is by the Prince alone. 4 He never explicitly 
says that the Prince can neither make law nor impose taxes of 
own will simply. He was not, I think, prepared to say what the 
Prince could not do. He might have said that nhat really rules i* 
custom ; but he did not say so. Nor does he seem to have been chat 

1 De Bep., I, 6, p. It. 

* lb . HI. 1, pp. t9, 49. » lb . I. 10. p. 20. ... 

* Maitland. however, thought that be Hi See Corut. I Ur* . ed 1M°. F- 
»nd p. 293. One must hesitate to disserve. 

• lie »peak* alijhtmgly of Plato's and More'* Utopia*: ‘ feigned feme*®' 
wealths, «uch u never tu nor never shall bo*. III. i», p. 142. 

• Dt Brp . II, 4. p. G3. 
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m to the nature of the Law-making power of Parliament. He appears 
to confuse the making of Law with a final judgment as to what is law 
Parliament w as to him ‘ the highest and most authentieal court of 
England and from Parliament’s decision ns to what 13 the law there 
is no appeal. Ho did not clearly distinguish between legislative and 
judicial power . he did not distinctly ecc law as simple command It 
might he gathered from the Dt llrpulhca that England was governed 
not so much hy the Prince or by Parliament as by courts of law Yet 
even though it be true that ‘ for him Parliament was still primarily a 
court’, 1 it must be added that it was certainly an omnicompetent if 
not an omnipotent court 

Sir Thomas never uses the word ‘ sovereignty ’ and, had he been 
asked where sovereignty lay m England, he would have said it was 
in the Prince. To him ' the highest and supreme authority ' is that 
* which doth control, correct and direct all other members of the 
commonwealth ’ * This, it may be said, is just what Elizabeth was 
doing. But the Sovereign to Sir Thomas is not the law-maker and 
in his view ought not to be He associates ‘ absolute ’ monarchy 
definitely with tyrnhny, saying that ' uncontrolled authority neces- 
sary in war, is m peace very dangerous both to monarch and people 
and asserting that * for the most part they who have had that absolute 
power ’ have become very tyrants.* Sir Thomas seems to have seen 
bo reason why law-making should not he the {unction ol a specially 
constituted body completely impotent in many relations. 

Sovereignty, m fact, ought to lie divided and commonly is. To 
say that such a division of j>owcr cannot exist is mere nonsense, for 
it evidently does exist, talk nbout sovereignty os } ou will Sir Thomas 
was looking at a very complex thing, compounded of law and custom, 
tradition, habit, institutions and detailed arrangements and he tried 
to describe it os it was. He did bo with a sense that it was quite 
admirably adapted to its purpose To say that in a well-ordered State 
there must be a sovereign power, lerjibus tolulus, definitely vested 
somewhere, struck him, if ho ever thought of it at all, as simply untrue 
Ilis well-loved England was proof to the contrary. He seems to have 


* Dt Jitp., II, 2. • Macllwsm Tht Ilyjh Court < >/ /Vfwimenl, p. 127. 

' Dt Rtp , I, 1, n 0 

•lb, 1, 8. Tlio Chapter i* head'd * Of the aWIuto King* fc?rr 
Thomas uses the word absolute in thrte different senwa. bpenking of a Ctwrt, 
and especially of thu High Court of Parliament, ho uw« it. as i/ups J.amhsn), to 
signify that itn decision* sro not sul'iect to spiral A Court may he absolute 
even thou(iJ) its fuiivdiitiori »«• very limiti J A king or a kingdom h absolute 
ff completely lnd< prudent of all foHHtnjiowrrs Tins )* the oitimary sixUcnth- 
century U'e of tho Urrrr-nnd tames no rifertnro to the position of the King in 
his own tountry. Thuh Smith speaks of curly Kings in England as ‘ oath abso- 
lutely reigning in his country’. Hut in this particular chapter tuo ‘ absolute 
king’ fa elcatly ono who jicom wn all J«w>trs. 
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been profoundly aware that human institutions will not actually £i 
into logical categories. The constitution of any State was, he insisted, 
a natural product. * The mutations and changes of fashion of govern- 
ments in commonwealths be natural. . . . According to the nature 
of the people, so the commonwealth is to it fit and proper.’ 1 

The negative aspect of Sir Tho m as’s views is possibly eTen mere 
significant than their positive aspect. Sir Thomas never refers to 
God as the author or giver o! authority ; nor does be ever refer to 
the Scriptures or even to natural law in any sense. He has, apparently 
no conception of divine right in the Prince or m anything else. Govern- 
ments and constitutions develop naturally out of need and are good 
or bad as they serve their purpose and suit the character of the people. 
They exist for commonly understood ends and their authority, it is 
implied, is derived from the need of society to take thought for its 
own welfare. Authority, in fact, is derived quite simply from the 
need of it. There was no question or difficulty about it in the ve^ 
British mind of Sir Thomas. 

But there was a doubt m his mind which one hardly expects to 
find in a high officer under the Tudors. The views of Sir Thomas in 
general led him to be slightly unsound, from the Tudor point of tier, 
on the question of the rightfulness of rebellion. 

4 When the commonwealth,* he observes. 4 is evil governed bj an eril r&s 
and unjust ... if the laws be made, as most hie they be, always to ra»i2 4 -*a 
that estate : the question remaineth whether the obedience of them be Jtwt and 
the disobedience wrong: the profit and conservation of that estate right and 
justice or the dissolution : and whether a good and upright nan and lorir ol ha 
country ought to maintain and obey them or to eeel by all means to abobsh 
them.’ * 

It is not n question, apparently, of whether mere disobedience u 
allowable but of whether the just man should seek 4 by all means 'to 
abolish the laws that main tain such an estate and endeavour it* 
dissolution. Can Sir Thomas have meant all lawful means t Bet 
how, in such an estate, could there be any ! The question appear* 
to be frankly, if long-windedly, put : but it is not frankly answered. 

The learned,* says Sir Thomas, 4 will judge in each case according 
to the purpose of the doers and the estate of time then present.’ It 
would seem to be implied that rebellion may be justified by drrtTJ - 
stance. The implication is rather confirmed than weakened br the 
remark that 4 certain it is that it is always a doubtful and h s r ar drcn 
matter to meddle with the changing of the laws and government ci 
to disobey the orders of the rule or government which a rrisn doth 
find already established It is clear that Sir Thomas, good Ek» 4 
bethan Churchman as he was, had not been notably impressed by t- # 
official argument of the Homilies. 

* Ik Rrp., I, 15, p. is. * lb.. I, B, p. 10. * I* L 
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It is apparent how closely the view of Sir Thomas Smith agrees 
with the view of the constitution of the English monarchy that was, 
later, suggested, rather than expounded, by Hooker Hooker placed 
legislative power in full Parliament and regarded the monarch as 
bound by law in his executive capacity. 

‘ Though no manner of person or cause,’ ho wrote, 1 bo uaaubject to the 
lung's power, yet so n the power of the lung over all and in all limited, that unto 
all hia proceeding* the law Itself is a rule. The axioms of our regal government 
are these : lex facit regem ; the lung's grant of any favour made contrary to 
the law is void : rex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest.’ ‘ 


Smith would surely have agreed. 

In the writings and the Parliamentary activities of Peter Went- 
worth, we find a view perhaps still closer than Hooker’s to that of the 
unphilosophic Sir Thomas. But in Wentworth the tendency towards 
a conception of Parliamentary sovereignty is yet more pronounced 
'The power of Parliament,' Wentworth declared in his Discourse ,* 
* is appointed by God, as the power next to himself to reform and 
redress wrongs and outrages which cannot be holpen by other means 
and by good and wholesome laws to procure the peace and wealth 
of the Republic.’ The Prince, °n the other hand, he also ‘ the ordin- 
ance not of any man but of God is God’s deputy ‘ for the main- 
tenance of his truth and to minister justice according to the good and 
wholesome laws of that land over which he doth place him 

Here the Prince seems to appear definitely in a merely executive 
capacity, though there might be some difficulty about the mainten- 
ance of God’s truth But law-makmg, it seems, belongs only to 
Parliament as a whole. Such a conception, or any near approach 
to it, involved as corollary the assertion of a right to free speech in 
Parliament. Wentworth’s Parliamentary career was largely devoted 
to that assertion. If law were to be made for redress of grievances 
and Wrongs only in Parliament, it followed that in Parliament there 
should be complete freedom to discuss, to propose and to offer advice 
to the Prince, upon any and every subject. Not only would its work 
otherwise be hindered, but a right in the Prince to forbid or set limits 
to discussion is inconsistent with the conception that legislative power 
resides only in Parliament. AH this, of course, is theory of the English 
constitution rather than of anything else. But behind it all is a 
notion, perhaps rather vague, though it is not vague in Hooker that 
power to make law belongs nghtly and essentially to the community 


> TimJu w opinion of *» * 

to Utr JU V *tu. Written in 1594 « | « answer to. Doleman “ 
1698 after Wentworth’s death. For V cat worth ■ views see tbo article y 
Nealo m English Hut. Btv , April, 1924. 

* lb , pp- 45, 46. 
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itself. That power is claimed for Parliament on the ground, as Smith 
put it, that ‘ ever}' Englishmen is entended to be there present \ 
The conflict of the next century was clearly coming, even though no 
one under Elizabeth seems to have foreseen it. 

§ 6. CONCLUSION 

At the end of Elizabeth’s reign there existed a tendency to assert 
that the recognition of an absolute legal sovereignty, definitely seated, 
was necessary to the well-being of society. It was no more than a 
tendency and it was not very strong. Full sovereignty might be 
thought of as vested in the monarch alone or in the Crown in Parlia- 
ment. Visibly there was a movement in both these directions. Bet 
far stronger was the tendency to illogical compromise. Full sove- 
reignty might, of course, be attributed to the monarch without any sort 
of theory about divine right. The phrase ‘ the theory of the divine 
right of Kings ’ has been used far too loosely and with curiously little 
consideration. It has been used, sometimes, as though it had no 
assignable meaning or as though it referred to a mere unexplained 
Bentiment. If either were the case, it would be difficult to find » 
reason for using it at all. But it ia hardly the case. At the close of 
the sixteenth century a theory was being developed which may, with 
sufficient accuracy, be termed ‘ the theory of the divine right of 
Kings ’. But it was not formulated in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and it was hardly more than strongly suggested even in France. 

Any theory which can accurately be dignified by this hackneyed 
phrase must, it appears to me, satisfy two conditions. It must, in 
the first place, have specific and exclusive reference to monarchies. 
Throughout the sixteenth century it was being taught that God k*s 
forbidden resistance to all properly constituted authorities, so that 
the duty of obedience to them is a duty to God and the right to demand 
it may be called a divine right. To call this doctrine a theory of the 
divine right of Kings, as though it referred to Kings only, would b< 
inaccurate and misleading : to call it ‘ the ’ theory would be sinplj 
absurd. The theory of the divine right of King 3 must assert that 
God intended mankind to be governed by monarebs and himself 
established monarchies and monarchies only. In the second place, 
while admitting, as it could not avoid doing, that a people can and 
does confer actual coercive power or force, the theory must assert that 
moral obligation to obey the monarch is the result of a divine grant 
of real authority. It must deny that such obligation could possibly 
be created by any human arrangements. A King, of course, needs 
absolutely that popular recognition which confers force ; but the rr« 
authority of the monarch, that is his right to demand obedience as * 
duty, is created and conferred by God and could not otherwise exirt 
at alL The theory is that which asserts that no right or duty can be 
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created out of a supposition or a sense of need ; that no majority 
can impose on a man an obligation that did not rxist before , that 
unless God has granted authority to demand obedience, no such 
authority exists ; and that actually the divine grant of it has been 
made to Kings only. This is the theory suggested, at least, in France 
by Barclay and De Beiloy. I do not sec in wbat sense anyone not 
prepared to make these assertions can be called a believer in ‘ the 
theory of the divine right of Kings ' 

To say that the King is God’s vicar or lieutenant or, like Peter 
Wentworth, that the Prince is an ordinance ‘ not of any man but of 
God certainly does not imply belief in any such theory The phrase 
is piously utilitarian Obedience is due because the Prince, pre- 
sumably, acts in the sense of God’s will. It is, perhaps, due only so 
far as he so acta. As for the constantly repeated declaration that 
rebellion against constituted authority wos always wicked, not only 
had it no necessary reference to Kings but it could be and was made 
on the purest grounds of expediency It docs not necessarily imply 
any theory at all of the nature or the origin, or even the extent, of the 
authority against which rebellion is forbidden. All these formula; 
imply no more than that all obligation is ultimately to God 

None of the English Elizabethan writers are willing to admit, or 
do actually conceive, that any absolute and unlimited authority exists. 
Some of them Becm half to believe that it ought to exist , they do 
not see how it can. It may, perhaps, be said that they feel, obscurely, 
that though monarchy arose out of need and circumstance, yet obliga- 
tion to obey con only be to God. But they do not see the point 
clearly. The Scottish lawyer, Craig, says that monarchies alone 
arose directly from the will of God : but this only because they alone 
arose ‘ naturally \ I cannot find anything that ought to be called ft 
theory of the divine right of Kings in Elizabethan writings. I do 
not find it even in the writings of King James, which seem to mo to 
express no theory at »U. 

Under Elizabeth the sense of the wickedness of rebellion was 
kept vivid by the senso of danger from France or from Spain, by the 
rebellion of 1569 and the plots that centred round Maty Stewart, 
by the fear of Catholic rising stirred up by the Jesuits and by the 
awful example of France. Towards the end of her reign men were 
beginning to ask wbat wa B the nature and source of that authority 
which must not be resisted. They were also beginning to ask where 
it really lay. The relation of the Crown to Parliament and to law 
was becoming a question. Theories were in course tA iortoaV»wn » 
but not one received clear expression Such as they were they pointed 
forward in various directions, to Eliot and Piynne, Feme and Fi mer. 
Boon after the accession of JamtB we begin to find defiru ion. 
It might be argued that the first expression m England of the theory 
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of the divine nght of Kings appears in 1G06 in Bishop OremlTa 
Convocation Bool. But even there it is indefinite. Overrall does 
indeed assert quite definitely that God originally gave authority 
always and only to single individuals, patriarchs or Kings, and that 
all non-monarchical forms of government are perverted or degenerate, 
mere results of the unmliness of man. What is vastly more important 
is that he does appear to imply that while ordered society rests upon 
an obligation to obedience, that obligation could never have existed 
had it not been specially created by God But it is only by implication 
that he can be said to make that essential assertion , and one is doubt- 
ful whether he really meant to make it. The theory of the divine 
right of itmgs, in the only sense I can give to the phrase, belongs to 
the seventeenth century and not, even m France, to the sixteenth. 
In England I know, at present, of no full expression of it earlier thsa 
the writings of Sir Robert Filmer. Even Filmer was not too ciesr 
about it. Nor was Filmer at all representative of typical royaLd 
thought in his time. His view was certainly not that of the mars 
of the royalist writers of the period of the Civil War. 



PART III 


FRANCE 
CHAPTER I 
PRELIMINARY 

I N Germany, owing largely to the chaotic nature of its politiealcon- 
stitution, the controversy of the sixteenth century was, from the 
first, and remained, far more religious and juristic than political. 
The issues were, it is true, largely political and the results more political 
than religious. But the political issues of the conflict were difficult 
to disentangle at a time when nobody knew whether Germany were 
a monarchy, an aristocracy or a federation Controversy turned 
mainly on questions of theology and questions as to the nature of the 
Church or on the question of the legal relation of Princes of the Empire 
to the Emperor, The main political question that was raised was 
as to the rights and duties of secular rulers in relation to religion and 
the Church. In England the main question in debate was of the 
import nnd implications of the conception of a national Church under 
royal supremacy. It was a conflict between modes of thought all 
but frankly and simply political and utilitarian and modes of thought 
essentially religious There, too, the controversy turned largely on 
religious beliefs. But in France, from beginning to end, the con- 
troversy was far more political than religious. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, France, though 
far more settled than Germany, was yet, in many respects, chaotic. 
In every part of its territory, the action of the central government 
was limited or obstructed by clerical, noble, provincial and com- 
munal privilege or custom. All powers were already claimed for 
the King; but his recognized positive rightB varied from province 
to province. The centralized machinery of administration, so far 
as it existed, was at once extremely insufficient and very imperfectly 
controlled. Law varied from province to province and even from 
town to town. Though France was very conscious of its Frenchness, 
yet popular sentiment was very largely local rather than national. 
All through the century men talk of going out of Guienne into I ranee. 
271 
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The connection of many of the frontier provinces with the monarchy, 
though in nearly all cases old in one sense, was really comparatively 
very new It was only in the mid-fifteenth century that the English 
had been driven from Normandy and Bordeaux ; it was only after 
war (1574-6) with the Count of Armagnac that Louis XI had been 
able to take effective possession of Guienne In Languedoc the royal 
authority, nullified by the English war, Lid been re-established only 
under Charles VII Old French Burgundy had been recovered f n r 
France after the battle of Nancy and Bnttany had become part cf 
the kingdom in any real sense only in 1493 Provence had come to 
the Crown only in I486. The reconquest of France under Charles VII 
and Louis XI was not only recent, it was incomplete. In almost aa 
these newly acquired territories the King had been forced to admit 
that he could not tax save under a grant from the Estates of th* 
province. So far was this from being a fiction that it was hard to 
induce them to pay anything Each of them, too, was left with its own 
Parlement, a supreme court with far more than judicial powers, 
completely indv pendent of that of Paris The French monarchy cf 
1500 was an invasive and aspiring rather than a governing power. 

Under such circumstances the centralizing policy of Franca I 
and the increasing taxation of his reign was bound to provoke resist- 
ance and to afford fine opportunities for ambitious great nolle*- 
There followed, also, the spread of Calvmistic Protestantism over 
wide areas, especially in the south and west. French Protestantncn 
allied itself with provincial and municipal resistance to the action cf 
the go\ eminent, with growing exasperation at the increase of taxa- 
tion and with a faction of great nobles, to form the Huguenot party. 
The Huguenot was very far from forming a merely religious party. 

Rebellion followed. In I5G2 began a series of desolating civil 
wars. Centralized government practically disappeared and b ranee 
all but broke up. Caste llion's prophecy that the contending partf* 
would ruin France was very nearly fulfilled. It is probable that only 
the deaths of the last Valois Kings without children and the fact tha* 
Henry of Navarre was at once the military chief of the Huguenots arl 
a man of something like genius, prevented a disruption of the hipZ 
dom. ^ Even to, the civil wars resulted in terrible devastation, im- 
poverishment, misery and demoralization. 

A!ong-ide the fighting develop'd a great controversy with P* - ” 
and ink. Ju*t as in the English civil nar of the next century. tk f 
political pamphlet literature of the period after 15C2 is very great i= 
amount. Men of all sorts, clerics, nobles, scholars, bourgeois e'en 
poet«, plunged into the controversy on one side or another. P** 
every one was vitally interested. In times of security political thou.-* 
tends to be superficial and to express mere acquiescence in ' 
facts. Fundamental questions as to the nature of goacmm^ntal 
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authority are either not raised at all or are shelved with unexamined 
catchwords It is even comfortably assumed that they have been 
satisfactorily answered. The amount and the senouflneaa of the 
thought devoted to the nature of the State seems to tend to vary 
inversely with the sense of security. When government breaks 
down and the country is infested with marauding bands of ruffians 
and no one's life, property or honour is safe, it is perceived that these 
questions need an answer So it was m sixteenth -century Prance, 
when it became a question of reconstructing government So it was 
in England in the seventeenth century ; and so it may be again In 
the latter half of the sixteenth century France became a great factory 
of political ideas. 

What was formally in question for France wras the nature of the 
French monarchy. There was little question made of where legal 
sovereignty lay. It lay with the King or, as some said, with the 
King and the Estates of the realm But the question was of the 
nature of this sovereignty It was a question that referred to the 
foundations of the monarchy historical and ideal, to its 4 fundamental 
laws It was a question of the ideal relation between the King of 
France and his subjects and so necessarily of the relation between 
government and subject. It involved the determination of the rela- 
tion of the King to tradition and custom, to law, to the Church and 
to religion. The question whether the sovereign has a right, or is 
bound, to put down heresy by force or whether men 4 for the cause of 
religion *, have a right to rebel, are here subsidiary. The controversy 
in France turns on the larger question whether the subject may right- 
fully, for any reason or cause, forcibly resist the King. Though a 
the end of the century the 4 constitutional ' or rather the customary 
theory of the monarchy was by no means dead, though Parlemetits 
and municipalities and provincial estates continued an obstructive 
resistance in the name of customary rights, till late in the seventeenth 
century, we may say that the answer was in the negative. The 
Catholic League represented a last desperate attempt to establish a 


divine right of resistance , , 

Throughout the sixteenth century, m spite of all checks and set- 
backs, in spite, or rather because, of the Huguenots and the League, 
two things were growing in the mind of France In the first p ace 
was growmg a sense of the need for recognition of a emg e will 
supreme and endowed with power to make law absolutely : m 
second the conception of this needed sovereign power as onlamea 
and directly created by God as His agent for the welfare of society. 
The vtuiccvs in whom France » commg to believe, whom Huguenots 
ns well as Politiques see in Henry IV, is not the princepso 
law, » delegate with all the powers of a sovereign people, but a bjng 
who owes his throne to God’s arrangements and his powers to bod 


18 
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gift. It is, strictly, a religious conception, though its effective bash 
was utilitarian. In spite of all opposition France was making for 
itself a national government. More and more clearly it appeared 
that only the recognition of a single will as supreme could give France 
unity or peace or order. It seemed so to many early in the century 
and to the mass at the end. This was only to be expected ; for, in 
fact, it was 60 . 



CHATTER II 

LE GRANT MONARCHIE DE FRANCE 


O NE who wishes to understand the development of political 
thought in Fronce in the sixteenth century can do no better 
than begin by studying Le Grant Monarchic de France of 
Claude de Seyssel. Do Seyssel’s view was that of an ex-minister of 
Louis XII, at one time Chancellor of France, at another ambassador 
to England, a bishop and a scholar, a man of long and varied experience 
in the affairs of Church and State. It was the view, too, of a man of 
acute intelligence and observation and of much common sense. Le 
Grant Monarchic was written during his retirement after the death of 
Louis XII, apparently in response to a request for counsel from the 
new King. It was published in 1518 It has been said that we can 
gather from this book how France thought of herself and her political 
constitution at the commencement of the sixteenth century. 1 This 
observation is so far true that much of the controversy that followed 
can be read as a commentary on or an expansion, on one side or 
another, of the views of Seyssel. 

Yet the contrast between Seyssel and Barclay is very pronounced. 
In view of what followed, the most striking thing about Seysael’s book 
is the absence from it of any reference to divine right His grant 
monarchic rests not on divine right in any sense or degree, but on 
custom and expediency. He is one of the few writers of the sixteenth 
century, outside Italy, who show clear signs of having been influenced 
by MadnaveUi.* From the Florentine writer he had learned some- 
thing, from his own experience, much more. To Seyssel government 
was simply a practical problem of how to maintain peace and order 
and justice. He recognized customary rights without inquiring into 
their nature : with other lands of * right ’ he did not concern 
himself. A great deal, he remarked, in his preface, has been written 
to little purpose about the best form of government. Men arrange 
things in their own minds as they wish them to be and picture a 
society of sensible and virtuous beings, ruled aB such beings might 


1 A. Jacquet in Rtvve des Questions Ilittoriques- 
' Many of the sixteentli-century Writers who refer to ' 
not even show any real acquaintance with hia works 
27S 


attack MachiaveiU do 
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he. Hat this is not helpful. Actually no one is so sensible or so 
virtuous as these writers seem to think men are ; nor is any State, 
big or little, regulated and managed solely by reason. Seyssel vu 
determined to consider only the actual. Like the practical man be 
was, he probably thought that once you get among abstractions yon 
never quite know wbat you are talking about. What is wanted atwve 
all is a government that can govern. 

Yet the question as to the best form of government did trouble 
him a little. He felt by no means cure that it was monarchy. To 
monarchy, he pointed out, there are grave objections. So much 
depends on the King ; and the King may be and probably is, mere 
or less incompetent. 1 Good Princes are rarities. It would seem thst 
the best form of government should be an aristocracy. By * aristoc- 
racy be explained, he meant, not the government of an hereditary 
group, but a government of notable and eminent persons based cn 
some system of election. But, owing to the perversity of man, such 
a government is practically liable to corruption ; it tends to become 
a close and selfish oligarchy. 1 He concluded in favour of hereditary 
monarchy as the form of government least liable to degeneration and 
most practically effective. For, he pointed out, men find it more 
easy and natural to obey a single chief than to submit to control by 
a group of any sort. 1 

But monarchy to Seyssel was only out of doubt the best form of 
govemm mt when it was such a monarchy as that of France. France, 
he felt cure, was the best governed country in the world. What made 
the government of France so admirable and satisfactory was just the 
fact that the King of France was checked and restrained on all sides 
by customary law and customary rights. Seyssel aaw the French 
constitution as a system of checks and balances producing a real 


equilibrium. He saw France as a system of customary rights, cj 

liherttM fVonr-Vicoo ..J mmith ritlM anu 


liberties and franchises belonging to classes and groups, cities i 
provinces, under an hereditary monarch who was bound to resp^t 
all such customary rights as part of the constitution of the monarchy* 
The function of the King was to exercise a general controlling a^d 
directive power and to reform abuses. In one passage Seyssel speak* 
of the King as mating law.* But it is clear that he thought of U» H 
made only to supplement defects or correct manifest abuses. Exist' 
ing Uw he conceived as something that should cot be, or even a 1 
something that could not be, altered. He certainly had no notion 
of an absolute law-making power residing in the King or anywhere 
else. He would probably have regarded the question of how far tie 


* Lt Cml XenaicAit, IT. Chap. 2. • IK, I. Gap. I. 

* This ohnerrmoa is repeated by later pamphleteer* after I#0 aaa. ° 
parties! it, by Louis le Roy. 

4 L* G-v+l Xo+ankU, II, Chap. 4. 
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King could make law as one of those questions that should never he 
asked. 

Seysael’s * great monarchy ’ was not 4 constitutional ’ in the 
ordinary sense in which that term is used. He did not regard States- 
General as even a part of the constitution of France If, he says, it 
be a question of general legislation, it is sometimes expedient to 
Bummon to council, along with the notables and high officials, ‘ a few 
people from the cities and chief towns of the kingdom ’. l This is 
his only reference to State3-General He insists that it is wholly 
desirable that the King should hold councils for the discussion of all 
important questions and should never act hurriedly or on impulse , 
but he never suggests that the King is positively bound to listen to 
anyone. There seem, indeed, in his system, to be no stnctly legal 
limits to the King's powers. 

Yet, if there be no legal limits, there are real limits. The beauty 
of the French monarchy consists in the fact that it is ‘ refren^e par 
bonnes lois, ordonnances et coustumes, lesquelles sont £tablis de telle 
sorte qu'h peine se peuvent rompte The King is under three kinds 
of restraint. In the first place France is a Christian and, what is 
more, a religious country. The consequence of this is that an openly 
irreligious King would be generally hated ; and accordingly the King 
is under a practical obligation to live outwardly like a Christian and 
refrain from tyrannous and unjust behaviour If he does not do so 
any ordinary pnest may rebuke him 4 to his beard 

In the second place the King is restrained by his own judicial 
machinery. The Parlements, Seyssel says, 4 ont eflt6 instituez princi- 
palement pour cette cause et cette fin, de refrener la puissance absolue 
dont vouldroient user les rots To these High Courts the King 
himself is subject quant a la justice distributive But he is careful 
not to say exactly in what the restraining power of the Parlements 
consists and does not even mention their claim to veto royal edicts 
by refusing registration. Always, when it is a question of defining 
limits to the royal authority, Seyssel becomes studiously vague It 
is possible that he said less than he meant . it is iiuire likely that he 
did not Wish to admit that there existed quite definite and stnctly 
legal restraints on the action of the Crown 

But the third kind of restraint is the most important of the three 
and appears, indeed, really to include the second. The King of 
France is restrained by all that complex of ancient law and custom 
which is of the essence of the monarchy. Even though there be 
no legal reason why he should respect it, yet, in fact, be must. These 
ancient ordinances 4 ont est6 gardes pour tel et un si long temps qUe 
lea princes n’entreprennent point d’y d&oger, et quand le vouldroient 
1 Le Grani JUonarchu, II, Chap 4. 

* lb., I, Chap. 8. 


* lb , I. Chap 10 
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faire l’oa n’obeist point a leers commandement Under such 
restraints and * subject to his own law the King is far better honoured 
and obeyed than would be the case were he simply absolute.* 

The ambiguities are deliberate. The strength of the French 
monarchy as Seyssel saw it, lay in the inconsistencies of its constitu- 
tion. On the on e hand we ha ve a King able to cope with all emeigencs 
because his powers have no legal limit. On the other hand we Lsvt 
a people so happily wedded to its ancient customs that it is imposull* 
for the King to disregard or to destroy them. All that is needed to 
make the system work is justice and reason and goodwill, such u 
France found in Louis XIL* It might be said that his idea of tie 
sacredneje of custom, his idea of group rights as absolute, lasted ca 
in France into the seventeenth century, and was, in fact, the meet 
obstinate enemy the monarchy had to deal with, retaining its vitality 
long after constitutionalist and contract theories had gone into limbo. 
But to put the matter so would be inaccurate. Seyssel had no idea 
of group rights as absolute : he seems to have had no conception cf 
4 absolute ’ rights at alL To him the problem was simply one of he* 
to secure and maintain order and justice : and he saw safety only in 
adherence to custom and tradition. 

Seyssel’s theory of the constitution of France seems to express » 
momentary equilibrium of forces under Louis XIL Local and class 
privileges, the right of nobles and of clerical property to ex emptier 
from tallies, the rights of local Parlements and provincial estates, 
had been more or less definitely recognised. For the moment it did 
actually seem that the constitution of Fiance was such as Seyssel 
described it as being. It seemed to be so to so acute an observer as 
Machiavelli. In his THtcorzi he Epeaks admiringly of the Frmei 
monarchy, 4 which enjoys complete security for this only reason, that 
its kings are bound to compliance with an infinite comber cf Iswi 
upon which the well-being of the people depends Yet i/juis Yl 
had already represented the idea of a Princess whose will is hv 
throughout his dominions. Fifty years later men saw in that monarri 
an innovator who began the destruction of that ancient consihutko 
which Seyssel had described. 

The^ optimism of Seyssel is, in fact, rather astonishing. For *3 
his positivism his picture is as sanguine and idealistic as Fortescnei 
account of the constitution of England. His implication that esswa 
and tradition ruled France, allowed nothing for changing circumstance*- 
He was aware of a tendency to change, but he saw in it only a tendency 
to degeneration. Yet he ought to have seen that so delicately balanced 

a structure as his could not many case last. Introduce into this system 

* Le Grant JfcmarcAi*. I, Chap. IL * lb*. I. Ciap- 1" 

* Bejmcl ■ ad=ur»:ioa for ti» old carter ru teboraded. 

* Duccrn, I. Cb»p. 16 . 
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the idea of positive right or the idea of unfettered law-making power and 
the whole structure goes to pieces Once the question of legislative 
power is definitely raised, the mam question comes to be ns to where 
such power resides. There is in Lt Grant Monarchic no suggestion that 
it can reside anywhere but in the King On the other hand, insist 
that customary rights aro absolute and you will have a legally limited 
monarchy which will be nearer Seyssel’a than the other, but will not 
be his. Both these things were to happen or bad happened already 
in 1518. Under Francis I the Crown developed afresh an aggressive 
and centralizing policy, which threatened alike seigneunal, ecclesi- 
astical, municipal and provincial * liberties ' ; and aloDg with this thero 
developed a theory of royal absolutism. 



CHAPTER III 

CONSTITUTIONAL THEORIES 
§ 1. ABSOLUTIST THEORY 

I T was chiefly in the law schools of France that the absolutist theory 
of the monarchy was formulated under Francis I and Henry II. 
In the first half of the century the most important of these schools 
was that of the University of Toulouse, even though Alciati and Duaren 
and, later, Doneau and Cujas, all taught at Bourges. 1 The study 
of the Corpus Juris was beginning to proceed upon new lines. The 
new Bchool of jurists, of whom Jacques Cujas was the greatest repre- 
eentative, sought to connect Roman law with the actual We and 
institutions of the time in which it developed, and thought of it, not 
as a system of law for all times, but as one which could only be under- 
stood in relation to the state of society which had produced it. The 
public lecturing of Cujas only began in 1554, but ever since the publica- 
tion in 1514 of Guillaume Bud6’s great treatise, Tk. Asse el Part {but. 
French scholarship had been taking an antiquarian and historical 
direction. The work of Cujas was only part of the effort of 
scholars to reconstruct Roman society and its history.^ It xnQst ,*t 
noted that the growing ascendancy of this new school of jurists t* n d«d 
to diminish the influence of the Corpus Juris ca the political thought 
of the period by exhibiting it as belonging essentially to the past. 
In 1567 Bodin complained that too exclusive an attention was 
to Roman law : what was wanted, he declared, was rather a com- 
parative study of all legal systems. The point is neatly illustrated 
by Cujas’ own refusal to apply the results of his historical studies 
to the politics of his own day. * Nihil hoc,’ he would say, * ad edict urn 
praetoris.’ _ _ , 

It would be easy to exaggerate the influence of the writing 
lecturing of the French * civilians \ They can have directly influeu 
few beyond professed law students. This, however, certainly do« 
not mean that their influence was unimportant. lawyers P“T 
a great part in shaping the policy and the theory of the monarc y 
in the sixteenth century, as they had done all through the later Hid e 
* Both Dooeaa and Cujaa were pupil* of Toul*»»e- 
2S0 
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Ages. It h significant that the Parlement of Toulouse, fed by the 
law school of it« University, early became a champion of the King’s 
claim to almost unlimited rights, while the Parlement of Paris, m 
which city the law school was unimportant, tended to take a veiy 
different view. Without doubt the work of the French civilian jurists 
did much to establish the idea of a law-making pnneeps, a supreme 
and sovereign Will 

That this idea was to some extent derived from, that is, to some 
extent a direct result of, the study of Roman law, is no doubt true. 
But the influence of such study on its votaries was not a simple thmg 
Two conceptions were found m the Corpus Juris the conception of 
a sovereign law-making pnneeps and the conception of the prineep* 
as delegate of a sovereign people. The stress might be laid on one 
or the other, or even alternately on both The study of the Corfu* 
J urit did not necessarily turn men into royalist absolutists. 4 In the, 
beginning of things,' says Alciati, 1 * Kings were not established by 
divine decree but by popular consent.’ His pupil, Francis Connan, 
laid down that if a king by hereditary nght should defy human and 
divine law, 4 tyrannua cxpellendus est Doneau* seems to have 
seen in the institution of royal absolutism a mere matter of expediency. 
The opponents of absolutism could have found texts on their aide in 
the writings of these jurists had they looked for them : as in fact 
some did.* 

But to explain the fact that an absolutist theory of monarchy 
developed in the France of Francis J, it is m do way necessary to refer 
to the Corpus Juru If literary ‘ sources ’ of the conception of a 
law-making sovereign are required they can be found elsewhere. 
All through the later Middle Ages such a conception had been in 
process of formation. It had, even, been fully formed The bull 
of Pope Boniface VIII, called Sacrosanctae Ecclesiae, issued in 1298, 
had spoken of the Pope as one * qui jura omnia in scrinio pectoris sui 
cenaetur habere ’. The game Bull had laid down, with regard to 
local customary law, that whatsoever the Papal Sovereign permits 
he must he taken as commanding; which is precisely what the 
absolutist lawyers of the sixteenth century say oi the King in Prance. 
AH that the jurists, or anyone else, needed to do was to take over the 
Fapaliat Conception and apply it to their national King. But they 
need not even have gone to Papal Bulls. They bad little need bo 
add to, or to alter, what they could have found Jn the writings of 
Wyclif or Occam, Dubois or Marsilio, Italy, too, in the fifteenth 
century, it may be noted, had developed a conception of a Prince 
ruling absolutely as the representative of Ood. A book written in 


1 Andrea Afaatl, 14S2--16W. De verborum tigntfiealionibus, 1629. 

* Commentaria Juris Cttnlw (1656), 1, 8. „ _ . . 

* Hogues Doneau (Donellvu), 1607-1691. ‘ Especially Salamowo* 
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this sense by an Italian Bishop, describing the King as an image cf 
God, had become well known in France before the year 1500. 1 

The fact is that the French lawyers of the sixteenth century were 
only continuing the work done by their predecessors from Beau* 
m&noir to Jean de Doyat. From the time of Louis IX onwards tie 
lawyers of France had been constantly engaged in an effort to extend 
the power of the Crown in every possible direction. They had pc? 
to Ro man law chiefly to look for weapons against the antagonist 
they recognized as most formidable : feudalism and the Church. 
They were concerned, at first, not with theories of sovereignty bet 
with questions of jurisdiction and procedure and the legal principles 
governing these. Under Louis IX they had laid down two great 
principles, without as yet explaining their implications. ‘Tout? 
justice emane du roi/ declared Beaumanoir ; and . * Fief et justice 
n'ont rien de commun ’ In relation to the Pope they were main- 
taining already a kind of * Gallicamsm \ Under Philip IY the doc- 
trine that the King possesses all powers was all but proclaimed. It 
would probably have been formally asserted much earlier than it wu 
but for the interference of the Hundred Years War. During tie 
revival of the almost wrecked monarchy, in the fifteenth century, 
the influence of the lawyers steadily revived. Louis XI adopted tie- 
point of view and governed through them. They proclaimed, then, 
that the King is direct lord of all land and of all persons. The con- 
ception of an absolute power inherent in the Crown and limited cnly 
by law which forbade the King to destroy his own position, had been 
implied from Philip TV's time onward. As the actual power of tie 
King increased in the latter half of the fifteenth century, the hope? 
of the lawyers grow bolder and their claims took a wider aweep. Uhen. 
in connection with the edicts of Francis I, they used, for the first time, 
the formula : ‘ Car tel est notre bon plaisir,’ they were but going 4 
step further than their predecessors had dared to go. They u*. 
then, the promised land close in front of them. It was not nearly to 
close as they imagined. 

Students and bookish people generally are far too ready to trac* 
ideas and ideals to literary sources. Ideas are begotten of circum- 
stance on the human mind, and rarely, if ever, is their source to be 
found in books. ^Yhat books supply is chiefly forms and convention* 
of expression. They furnish categories and classifications and. 
perhaps, * arguments ' ; they supply needed contrasts and para2t-J » 
they suggest ways of putting things. But the continuity of pokt* 41 
thought arises from the continuitv of circumstance- It wou-d t* 
meaningless to say that had there been no such thing as tie Corf** 
J urit, the ideal of a royal absolutism would have developed in tS' 

1 Speodcn Hunanae Ycv, by Roderieas Saarias. et 11 

™ p »-*“ «=> 1472 *t Ljtjc* ia 1477. 
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teenth -century France precisely as it did ; because, had there been 
no such thing, France and all Europe must have been quite other 
than it was. But we may say that the immense and increasing con- 
fusion and the felt need of order ate alone enough to account for the 
genesis of the ideal and for its ultimate triumph If the theory of 
absolutism came first from the lawyers, that is not because the lawyers 
were students of Roman law, but because, as lawyers, they were 
above all preoccupied with the idea of law and of law-making power 
and because they were seeking legal remedy for devastating disorder 
and confusion. 

The conception of the King as an absolute monarch was, with 
the lawyers of the first half of the sixteenth century, rather an ideal 
than a principle. It did not bind them to assert that the political 
sovereign must everywhere possess unlimited powers or even to assert 
that monarchy is generally the best form of government In fact 
they did not go out of their way to make any such rash assertions. 
They were thinking of France and of France only, or they were com- 
menting on the Digest and only on that. But concerning what was 
right and best for France they had bttle doubt. 

In any case it was not the Roman conception of sovereignty that 
was being elaborated, but the conception of a monarch ruling as a 
vicegerent of God, independently of any popular will or consent. 
For, in the sixteenth century, once expression was given to the idea 
of a princeps to whom unlimited obedienoe was due and who had 
power to make law for all, this conception had to be shown to be in 
accord with the will of God. Inevitably the Prince delegate was 
transformed into the Prince of divine appointment. The tendency 
to this transformation is apparent from the first, even among the 
lawyers. When a jurist is not merely commenting on the Digest 
but writing specifically of the kingdom of France, he tends to represent 
the King’ll absolute authority as derived from God simply. The 
study of Roman law helped the lawyers to see law-making power as 
the very essence of sovereignty and suggested to them the embodi- 
ment of Buch sovereignty in the King of France ; but they tended 
from the first to substitute the idea of Divine sanction for the idea of 
delegation. 

The Jura regni Franciae of the lawyer, Jean Ferrault, published 
under Louis XII, was probably the first book published in sixteenth- 
century France to claim for the King rights almost unlimited. Almost 
but not quite unlimited . for all the writers of this school of the first 
half of the century insist that there exist in France * fundaments! 
laws which the King is bound to respect In the view of the royalist 
lawyers there are just two things the King cannot do He cannot 
alter the * Sabo ’ law of succession and he cannot ' alienate domain . 
As to the Salic Law it may have Beemed only logical to say that a 
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Prince who succeeds to tie throne only bj virtue of a specie kw cf 
succession cannot himself alter that law. This ■was at least dear: 
but in what exactly alienation of domain consisted was a quetrim 
on which different views were taken- The principle was an eld cne : 
it had been broadly asserted by the State-General of 145?. It txs 
generally understood to mean that the King could not alienate rermre- 
bearing property attached to tie Crown : and in this specific tens; 
it was maintained by Bodm at the Estates of Blois in 1576. It vis 
sometimes interpreted as meaning that the King conld cot oede arr 
territory within his jurisdiction- But the royalist lawyers tended 
to give the rule as restricted a meaning as possible. By tie end cf 
tie century they were interpreting 4 domain * as referring cc the 
to property nor to territory but only to the sovereign power itsti 
Never at any time do they see 4 fundamental law ’ in tie claims mad? 
by Parlements or Estates ; and they tend to see it only as rules *15— 
prevent the King from destroying his own sovereignty. 

More significant than the work of Jean Ferrault is tie Rrp&crs 
Frrnmae of Charles de Grassanle, 1 published in 1533. In this bock 
we see tie Roman pmcepi in process of being metamorphosed into 
the vicegerent of God. The King of France is described as 4 impentcc 
in sno regno ’ ; he is also described as * quldem ccrpcralb Hem 
He cannot alter the law of succession or alienate domain ; but xH 
other powers are d efini tely attributed to bin, including unlimited 
rights of legislation and taxation. AH jurisdiction belongs to him 
and be can suppress all inferior jurisdictions. De Grasraili* was an 
extremist and Bodin’s theory of the French monarchy, oompa-td 
with his, might be described as constitutionalist. But his vie* - wu 
typical of that taken by lawyers before 1562, and not by U*yms 
only. In 1555 the lawyer-poet. La Perriere, attacked Seywel fm 
aaying that an element of aristocracy existed in the French ccertrfu* 
tion. 4 Les parlements ne brides t point nos rois, ams noa rocs b* 
brident.’ * la the Lvrrt da diynile* of the lawyer Vincent de la Dim* 
we read that the King ran make war or peace, impose taxes and cake 
law as seems good to bisn, * et tout ce qu’il dit est estime comme cue 
loi et venant de l’oracle d’cn autre Apollo *.* 

For these royalist, Uwcs the claims cf the Church and cf tie 
Pope of course involved a diSculty. They were almost all of tim 
professed Catholics. But they seem to have been prepared to ckim 


1 Boro 103; <Ltd 1352 . He stniird Ut at Ttdne aid 
Banrtraie at Carraasoeae. Hi* Frs%ciaf KW 

d»pnis^j Gz2U at rryu enbietici, orvm*2r at Lrce. wa* 

at Pans in 1343 alnag with r«TTxdt , « repxi rmdo*. ‘ 

* Le X'irnr pOc^ve, 1333. An erf J and r«v cTj Uxk. I* 
a^q^rrd an Cl fazndfd *»prtat»co as a poet and man cf lea rning - , 

‘ Fir*c»dtesnJboc.l e ,/4i~ K & e ^ Psblnbfd in Latin in 1331 a adcsTi^ 3 
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that the King was for all practical purposes head of the Church in 
Franco. The clergy ore his subject*, says Do OrasBaillc ; ho can tax 
them and he can confer ecclesiastical office : the Fopo may excom- 
municato him but can neither depose him or place an interdict on 
his kingdom. Du Moulin goes further. Ho argues elaborately that 
the King has authority and jurisdiction over all tho clergy of his 
dominions ' do droit divin ’ and can regulate by ordinance the dis- 
cipline and government of tho Church. 1 It is certain that tho King 
of Franco, sovereign lord in his kingdom, has no less power than hail 
Justinian tho Great or other Emperors in their Empire.’ 1 Still further 
went Claude Gousti in a remarkable though confused book published 
in 1G0I.* According to this writer, 4 Dicu Hit lo roi ct le pcuplo 
ttablit ct cr6o,’ * and as a result tho King is ’premier apris Dicu' 
and tho Pope, it seems, counts for practically nothing. The ordin- 
ances of tho King arc to bo accepted by every ono, including tho clergy, 
'as though they had been sent from heaven ’. Thcro no longer exist 
any such priests as appear in tho Old Testament. * Lovi cst passi 
ct la fnmillo do Levi, cnscmblcmcnt toutes choses vicilles.* Christian 
Kings have, therefore, Goust6 asserts, full power and authority ‘ in tho 
ecclesiastical state ’ ; and if any dispute arises concerning religion, 
St is for tho King to decide tho matter. In ecclesiastical councils it 
is tho King who should presido. Throughout tho book tho claims 
of the Papacy aro almost entirely ignored. Tho later Galileans went 
no further. 4 


5 2. OPPOSITION THEORIES 

If a King, declared Guillautno Bud6, disregards his own ordinances 
and acts contrary to equity and reason, ho is guilty of a kind of Use 
tnajtsU ; nevertheless KingH ‘no sontsujeta no aux loia no nuxordon- 
nanecs sj bon no leur scmblo \* It is for tho King atono to judgo 
what is equitable. This kind of language is so common under Francis I 
that ono might supposo that tho theory of a divinely bestowed and 
all but unlimited authority in tho King was already dominant in 
Franco. It was not bo. Behind all such talk and in spite of tho 
lawyers, there existed a widespread and growing resentment of tho 
aggressive and centralizing action of tho government. The con- 
cordat of 1515, the restriction of ecigneurial and ecclesiastical juns- 


* Chstlr* Du Moulin i Trail/ dt Vorigxnf, progrt* tt tzetlltnct tin Jtoyavme tl 
Monarch* Jet Francois, ICO l, p. C8. 

1 Truitt de la <1 axU^oritl tteJ ItoU, 1601. 

* Almost tho phrMt* of tho F»ik| teMc, etc. I * Ostendlmus Doom rogo* 
elegore . , . ponulum roge* conititucrc, 1 

4 This book was no eiouht written in defence of tho toleration policy tho 
government «u developing in HOI. _ „ . . . „ 
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diction by the ordinance of Ydlers-Coterets, the attack on municipal 
liberties in the ordinance of Gemieux, above all, perhaps, the great 
increase of taxation and the persistent effort to compel grants fron 
provincial Estates, resulted in the development of an opposition that 
nearly wrecked the monarchy. From about 1535 Protestantism of 
Calvjnistic type was spreading steadily. 1 It was one form that was 
taken by the growing discontent and irritation, especially in pays 
d’etat ; and if Genevan influence counted for much in it, the increase 
of taxation and the attack on municipal freedom probably counted 
for more In any case, French Protestantism, as it developed and 
spread m spite of spasmodic persecution, allied itself inevitably with 
groups and classes concerned mainly or merely with the defence of 
local or class privilege. 

De Seyssel had implied, though he had not exactly stated, that 
the complex of restraints on the royal will which actually existed, 
were to be taken as essential parts of the constitution of the French 
monarchy. He had seemed to imply that the King was bound by 
custom to govern with the advice of councils of magnates or notables. 
He had declared that the Pariements existed to act os a check on 
the action of the King. The aggressive policy of the Crown after 
1516 produced a hardening of all these implications. It began to 
be asserted definitely that the monarchy is limited absolutely by 
law at once customary and fundamental. Under Francis I began 
a new systematic study of that mass of customary law which was in 
the main the real law of actual France. The Premier Common totre 
tur la Coutume de Pans of Charles Du Moulin, greatest pioneer of 
this kind of legal research, was published in 1539.* Such studies 
tended to emphasize the sacredness, the 1 divine right * of custom, 
and represent it as having originated independently of the Crown. 
They produced a school of lawyers who deferred the claims of pro- 
vinces and of cities against the monarch. 

If the action of the Gown were to be conceived as limited by 
customary rights, the limitations were not the same for every pari 
of France. Customarily the King had more power at Amiens or 
Bourges than he had at Nismes or Rouen. This fact, coupled with 
the strength of merely provincial patriotisms, tended to make oppo- 
sition to the Crown local rather than national, and so in the long run 
ineffective. It was difficult to frame, even ideally, any sort of 1 consti- 
tutional ' theory of the French monarchy that would not conflict with 
the claims of Languedoc or Provence. A sovereign States-OenenJ 

* ProtwUntiim, of course, appear* in Franco earlier. But It was only alt<* 
1635 that it began to establish iuelf sobdlv fn towns. The Ordinance ei 
CWmieux was issued in 1530. .. 

' Du Moulin inquires Into the origin of customary Lw and It* edi- 

fication and unification. 
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would have been almost as objectionable as the sovereign monarch 
of Qrassaille from the point of view of Grenoble or Montauban. Yet 
constitutionalist theory developed in France before 1BG0, based either 
on the assertion of the existence of an ancient constitution which the 
King has no right to alter, or simply on belief in customary rights, 
as ancient and as sacred as the monarchy itself But while the theory 
of royal absolutism was taking clear and definite shape in the hands 
of the jurists, the rival theories remained almost formless and quite 
incoherent. France in the mid-sixteenth century did not lack a 
theory of its constitution to oppose to that of royal absolutism the 
mischief was that it had too many such theories The claims made 
for the Farlements and for particular provinces were m conflict with 
those made for States General Yet it is true that, in 1E60, France 
was on the eve of a constitutional conflict similar to that which tore 
England in the following century : and a conflict which did not end 
for France with Henry IV or even with Richelieu But m England 
the issues were relatively very simple There opposition to the claims 
of the King focussed naturally in Parliament. There was no such 
single focus in France. In France the struggle is so complicated and 
confused, and the theories of the constitution so diverse and inco- 
herent, that it is hard to disentangle any distinct constitutional issue 
at all. 

A conception of the power of the Crown, or of any possible sovereign, 
as necesaanly limited by something described as natural law was, it 
must be noted, very general, even among lawyers. No one attempted 
to formulate this law of nature or to say definitely m what ways it 
restricted governmental action. It is almost always referred to in 
discussions of the question, but often, it Beems, little or no meaning 
is attached to it. Often, however, the assertion of limitation on this 
ground is quite emphatic. * En choses qui sont de droit divin ou 
nature!,’ says Hu Moulin, ‘ le pnnee meme Bouveram ne peut proceder 
sinoa comme la veritA Ini commando : autrement ce qu'il fait est 
dn tout nul,’ 1 Commands contrary to the ‘ law of nature it is 
declared, must be disobeyed aa much as commands contrary to the 
direct word of God. Connected with this general notion was the old 
idea that law, to be valid and binding, must be directed to the general 
welfare.* ‘ La fin de la loi/ wrote Francois Gnmaudet, * est le bien 
publio . . . et si lea Adits sont faits en la faveur et utilitA de ceux qui 
commandent ou d’auciniB particulars, ne Bont Lois.' 1 Such language 
is common. This way of seeing things was, at least, a bar to the 
acceptance of anv theory of absolute sovereignty in the King or any- 
one else. The idea of natural law connected itself, also, confusedly, 

1 Traiett dt rorigine , . . du Royavme des Francais, ed. ISfll, p. 70. 

* Tbo connection appears in Aquinas and in the Dejentor roew. 

• Opusc-uks Pohtiqua: published 1680. 
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with the idea ol the sacredness of customary right, and added ertn 
weight thereto. 

But apart from particularist claims and the general notion rf 
customary rights as absolute, what may be called constitntionaEii 
theory tended to focus on two points * the idea of the Parlements u 
instituted to restrain the action of the Crown, and the idea of the 
States -General as representing all France. The Parlements of France 
were bodies possessed of great authority, traditionally and morally 
as well as legally. A hundred years after the time of Francis I, 
Richelieu wrote of them as those great companies on whose attitude 
the contentment or discontent of the masses chiefly depends. Ia 
addition to their strictly judicial functions they exercised very Urge 
powers in connection with police and censorship of morals and the 
Press. They were totally unrepresentative bodies, not merely because 
they were not elective and tended m fact to become close heredits^ 
corporations, but because they were composed of lawyers. They 
were strongly royalist in sentiment and inclined to be hostile to a3 
claims made agamst the Crown other than their own. But their o*n 
claims to strictly pohtical power were formidable. It was claimed 
for the Parlement of Paris that it and not the Estates represented 
the ancient assemblies of the Champs de Mai. 1 * It was in connection 
with the all-important matter of law-making that the claims of the 
Parlements were specific. It was admitted even by the King that 
mere pubbcation of a royal edict did not make law. Before an edict 
became law it had first to be formally accepted and registered in the 
Parlement possessing jurisdiction in the district to which it applied. 
Before it became law for all France it must have been registered by 
all the Parlements. The famous Edict of Nantes was registered 
Paris in 1598 : but it was not law for all France till ten yean later. 
Whether registration could be absolutely refused was the essentid 
question. There was a theory that the Court had an absolute rig-t 
to refuse : there was also a theory that if the King directly com- 
manded registration the Court must obey. The language used by 
writers of the sixteenth century concerning this question is usuaflj 
vague and suggests a shrinking from any positive assertion. I* 3 
£dita ordinaires,’ wrote Michel de CasteJnau, ' n'ont point de (on* 
B ils n ont reyus et verifies is Parlements, qui cat one regie d Eta 
par le moyen de laquelle le roi ne pourrait, qnand il voudrait, 1*^* 
dea lois initiates.’ * But few venture to be so explicit : neither w e 
King nor the Parlement of Paris itself, spoke or acted consistently* 
Refusal to register royal edicts was actually frequent ; sometimes t-e 

1 Sf Etienne Pasqtuer: RedLenhej de la France, I. «L 1500. 

* The Par tenant of Rouen trsriitrrrd the edict for Normandy only i aiv 
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King gave way and some times he treated the refusal as an offence 
against his sovereignty. In 1627 President Guillard, acting as spokes- 
man for the Parlement of Paris, told Francis I that to dispute or raise 
a doubt concerning royal authority would he a Bacnlege ; * et savons 
bien que voua etes par sus les low et que lea lois et ordonnances ne 
voua peuvent contramdre ’. l But in 1561 it told the King that be bad 
no right to grant liberty of public worship to heretics, since his corona- 
tion oath bound him to destroy heresy in hia kingdom It is doubtful, 
on the whole, whether, at least before 1562, the Parlement of Pam 
ever meant to claim a right to veto royal edicts simply because it 
disagreed with the policy involved. But it appears to have regarded 
itself as the guardian and interpreter of a traditional constitution and 
to have claimed at least a right to refuse registration to edicts it 
judged inconsistent with this. Quite certainly it held that if the King, 
by threats or violences, compelled a reluctant registration, he was 
acting ‘ unconstitutionally After 1662 it becomes bolder and the 
theory that a right to veto royal edicts was vested in the Parlement* 
hardens. The Estates of 1676 gave & general support to the claim ; 
while those of 1688 explicitly demanded that the Court should never 
he compelled to register. The long conflict over the registration of 
the Edict of Nantes shows that the claim was still very much alive 
at the end of the century. It was, in fact, alive very much later. A 
declaration that if the King directly commanded registration the 
Court was bound to obey was the substance of Richelieu’* edict of 
1641. That edict was declared null and tom out of the register* 
during the Fronde, on the ground that its registration had been forced. 
It was necessary to re-enact it so late a* 1670. 

The claim of the Parlements to veto royal edicts tended, it must 
be observed, not only to place sovereignty actually in their hands,* 
but to divide France permanently. It tended to make the Parlement 
of Rouen sovereign in Normandy, that of Rennea in Britanny, that 
of Bordeaux in Quienne, that of Toulouse in L&Dguedoc, that of Aix in 
Provence, that of Grenoble in Dauphin^ and that of Dijon in Burgundy! 
It was partly, at least, for this reason that the claim never received 
any great amount of support But there were other reasons. The 
noblesse were at once jealous and contemptuous of the claims of gens 
de robe ; while the Huguenots were hostile to bodies that were one 
nnd all Catholic. Not only so, but the Parlements themselves were 
all more or less dominated by the ideal of a national goyeminen . 
Their claims were in conflict with their ideal. They were in conmc 
also with the claims made on behalf of States -General, 

The claim that the sovereignty of the King was shared m by the 
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assembled Estates of the realm was, of coarse, a very old one. So fir 
back as 1356 it had been formally declared that the King, even in tit 
most pressing circumstances, could impose no tax without consent 
of the Estates. Actually it had only been at the feeblest moments 
of the monarchy, during the Hundred Years VTar, that Siates-Generd 
had ever looked like acquiring a definite place in the constitution. 
So irregular and occasional had been its meetings in the last tro 
hundred years that neither its forms of procedure nor the relation to 
each other of its three orders had become really fixed. No one in tie 
sixteenth century seems to have known for certain what consent cf 
the Estates meant. 1 In Epite of all this there was, for some time after 
1550, an increasingly strong tendency to regard States -General as m 
essential part of the ancient constitution of the monarchy. Commines, 
in his memoirs, bad asserted that the King could tax only with consent 
of the Estates. It was declared that in the good old times it had alw*p 
been so The States-General of 1560-61 showed itself definite!/ 
hostile to the theory of royal absolutism. The Third Estate declared 
that one of the chief causes of the troubles of the time was the abandon- 
ment of the ancient practice of assembling the Estates regularly. At 
Pontoise in 1561 the Noblesse and the Third Estate joined in demand- 
ing that all taxu should be voted by the Estates and no war under- 
taken without their consent. At Blois in 1576 these demands wet 
repeated and fourteenth-century practice was appealed to. Tt? 
Estates of 1483 had demanded that meetings should be held every 
few years : this demand was repeated at Blois. It was declared, too, 
at Blow, that the King Ebould be held bound to act in accordance with 
any demand made by the three Estates together, and that an edict 
issued with the sanction of States-General could not, without !•* 
sanction, be revoked. After 1560 the theory that sovereignty laj 
with the King and the Estates jointly was, for a time, more and jnort 
frequently maintained. There arose, even, a tendency to claim 
ultimate sovereignty lay with the Estates and that the King J** 3 
subordinate to them. Such views were held by Cathob'cs as well M 
by Protestants. Hotman in 1573 was only trying to prove a theory 
as to the ancient constitution of France that existed long before if 
wrote and was in no way specifically associated with the Huguen 
party. The strongholds of the view that the Estates shared sOTcrtig-ty 
with the King were the municipalities, Cathob’e or Protestant. *** 
association of the theory with the Huguenots and the league oni/ 
served to discredit it. _ . 

It is true, however, that the view that national sovereignty 
essentially with the Estates was held only by a few of any party* 
any time. Even the view that the Estates shared sovereignty wr— 

* At the EftUits of Blois ia 1576 the declared that two of the or. i** 
could cot hind the third. 
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the King never received any great amount oi support. This was 
so because no powerful party or faction had anything to gam by the 
establishment of such theories. The nobles on both sides were always 
more or less hostile to any such view, and bo also were the higher 
clergy. The Huguenot party, even apart from its nobles, had nothing 
to gam by the establishment of a claim to sovereignty for States- 
General, in which a Catholic majority was assured Had there been 
any party in France which saw m the sovereignty of the Estates a 
means of establishing its own domination, a theory of the sovereignty 
of * the people ’ expressed through representatives would have been 
developed and adopted by that party. Such a theory was in fact 
developed both in the FrancO'Gallta and by the prophets of the League. 1 
But Hotman'B doctrine never for a moment became the doctrine of 
the Huguenot party, and within a few years was utterly repudiated 
by it 

France in 1560 was even further from accepting the doctrine of 
an unlimited sovereignty in the King than it had been in 1510. Before 
that idea, even in a form not quite absolute, could be accepted, many 
obstacles bad to be removed. The idea of a law of nature limiting 
all governmental action, the idea of the sacredness of customary 
rights, the claim of the Parlementa to veto royal edicts, the conception 
of States -General as sharing in sovereignty, all stood m the way 
There was a widespread feeling that the Crown had broken with 
tradition and was endeavouring to destroy the ancient constitution 
of the monarchy. None tho less strong was this feeling because no 
one could give any clear account of that imagined ancient constitution. 
It was conceived after the fashion of Seyssel or, though somewhat 
vaguely, after the fashion of Bodin or of Hotman But the disposition 
to assert some theory of limitations against the absolutist lawyers 
seems to have been very general. No one before 1562, or even for 
BOme years after, spoke definitely of any right of active and armed 
resistance to the Crown * But that was already bound to come . 
and when it came it was on behalf of a traditional constitution of 
the realm that a right of rebellion was claimed. 

It may seem that these last few sections have been concerned 
not with political thought proper but with mere aspects of Frenc 
constitutional theory. But it is impossible, or rather it would be 
absurd, to separate these things It was on the basis of the i eas 
current before 1560 concerning the nature of the French monaxc y 
that the theories of the following period were developed ; nor can 
they really be understood without reference to this complex « 
was only with the outbreak of cml war m 1562 that the controversy 


* Sea Chap IV, 4, and Chap. VI. «ireadv 

» Tbs u not quite true. It seems that m 1560 certain pnest, were already 
preaching that a King who favours heresy may be forcibly aepos . 
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became acute and searching. From that time forward men were 
forced, more and more, into consideration of the foundations and 
meaning of politic society. Doctrines based on mere tradition, pre- 
cedent and custom became evidently insufficient. Principles of 
universal application had, if possible, to be found and asserted. But 
before proceeding to these developments it will be well to give par- 
ticular attention to the views expressed by Chancellor L’Hopita!, 
the most outstanding figure in French politics in 1561, on the eve 
of the great controversy. 

§ 3. MICHEL DE L’HOPITAL 

In the years 15G0-G1 the government of France, directed by 
Catherine de Medici, was endeavouring to avert civil war by the 
establishment of a partial and localized toleration of heretical or 
4 reformed ’ worship. L’Hopital, as Chancellor, expounded and 
defended the new policy in a series of remarkable public speeches. 1 
Incidentally he set forth his views of the nature of the French monarchy 
and laid down certain general principles. A lawyer and a humanist, 
who regaled himself in leisure moments with the composition of 
Latin verses in the fashionable manner, a friend of scholars and of 
poets, he was a statesman rather than a politician and a seer rather 
than a man of affairs. But he saw much further than the practical 
men of the moment. It was said of him later that he was the real 
founder of the party of the Politiques ; and it has been said, recently, 
that the Politiques were the founders of the 4 modem state What- 
ever exactly this may mean, it is certainly true that L’Hopital i 
utterances in 1501 were prophetic. Thirty years later France was 
becoming convinced that he had been right. 

L’Hopitals conception of the nature of the French monarchy 
resembled that of Grassaille rather than that of SeysseL The King, 
he declared, holds his crown 4 not of us but of God and the ancient 
law of the realm \* He is sole lawgiver and himself 4 legibus solutus . 
It is the duty of his subjects to obey all his commands, * e’est & dire 
ses lois, £dits ct ordonnances, auxquels tous doivent oWir ct y sent 
sujets, excepte le roi seul He can make or abrogate every sort of 
law so long as he does not contravene positive commands of God. 
Parlements may give advice or delay his legislation ; they have no 
right of veto. States -General have no power but to present petitions. 
The subject is never justified in rebellion, whatever the King may do- 

1 L Hopiul’a views are expressed not only in hi* rpeeche* bat fa wi«a 
scattered writings, collected in Dufey’s complete edition of hi* work* (*** 
The most important of these are the unfinished Tn%dt de la rrfcmalten * » 
Justice and the J/ /moire nr la recetsitf de tneltre ** leme & la fuerrt rirtZf, 

•Speech of December 13. 15C0, at Orleans. * Ib - 

* Speech at St- Germain -en-Laye, August ISC I. 
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' } \ IoI<ib,e «» aujet de sc defcndrc contre le prince, non plus 
qu au fils contre eon pcre . . . eott qae le pnnce et magistrat soit 
raauvais . . . ou soit qu’il soit bon.’ 1 Tyrannicide is abominable 
and honoured only by heathens 

L’HdpiUI’a view of the King’# constitutional position is not, in 
fact, distinguishable from that of the civilian lawyers of Toulouse or 
Bonrgea, He has introduced into the system of Beyssel the concep- 
tion of a sovereign law-making power But he was not content, as 
they were, with the mere assertion of an unlimited right to command. 
Like Seysgel, he regarded custom and tradition with the greatest 
respect and held that innovation was dangerous On the ground 
that it is of the highest importance that the King should be m close 
touch with his people, he argued that Stotes-General should be sum- 
moned frequently.* Law varies with the particular circumstances 
of different times and places, but ‘ reason ’ must always be the soul 
of it, else it will perish. For it must needs rest on ‘ la justice divine ’ 
and on ' Ie droit naturcl which is the same for the savages of America 
as for the Christians of Europe.* It is for the King to make such 
alterations in law as are from time to time required, even as a seaman 
trims his sails to the wind. 4 Evidently be was a little afraid of this 
law-making power that he recognized. 

But of the practical necessity of such a recognition ho was con- 
vinced. Ife asserted that the King held his authority from God : 
but it was not upon this that he laid stress. He saw in the recognition 
of the King as a real sovereign, with power to make law and to deter- 
mine oil questions without appeal, the only nope of peace ami order 
in France. In this he anticipates Bodin.. Of all evils, he declared, 
civil war is the worst. Better that a man should suffer every kind 
of injury than be a cause of civil war * It is for our own sakes, he 
insisted, that we ought to obey the Prince and bold in horror all 
faction and sedition, remembering that the Prince exists for the sake 
of his people »s a shepherd for the Bake of his sheep. Internal peace, 
order and unity is the grand object to be achieved, and recognition 
of full sovereignty in the King the only means of its achievement, 

It is on his defence of the policy of toleration which the govern- 
ment had at the moment adopted, that the later fame of L’H3pitaI 
has chiefly rested. But that he should have seen in a measure ol 
legal toleration the only way of escape from prolonged anarchical 
confusion and war, is not in the least surprising Many others who 
saw the same thing preferred the grim alternative : but many also 
drew the same conclusions as did the Chancellor from the rather 
obvious fact. There was already in 1560 a quite considerable body 


! Speech o! December 13, 1660 

* Traieti it la reformation rfe la Jutttee 

* Speech of June 18, 1661. • 


Speech of December 13, 1660. 
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of opinion in favour of the policy of the government and views in 
effect similar to those of L’Hopital were vigorously expressed in the 
assemblies of Estates and N otables held in 1 560-61 . J ean de Monthe, 
Bishop of Valence, pointed out that the ‘ malady ’ of heresy had 
become universal in Christendom and that so far persecution had 
but aggravated the situation. 1 Charles de Marillac, Archbishop cf 
Vienne and a friend of the Chancellor, spoke in the same sense and 
added that reform of the Church itself could alone bring back the 
heretics into the true faith.* 

In 1561 was published the Exhortation aitx Prince* el Sciywrt 
du Comet/ prtte du Roi which was referred to by Castellion and has 
been attributed to Etienne Pasquier.* The author argued that tie 
state of the country required the establishment of two Churches h 
Prance and that there was no reason why such an arrangement should 
not be made. The Huguenot party, he declared, was as powerful u 
its enemies and its ruin could be compassed only by the ruin of France. 
It is well to amputate a diseased member, but it must be done in time ; 
when the disease has spread far, amputation means death. Religion 
may be a necessity of social order ; but all that is necessary is ' uue 
generate et conforme apprehension de la crainte Divine et terreur da 
Jugement de la vie seconde en tete \ The author denounces the Pope 
as mainly responsible for heresies, and the preachers on both sides 
as the chief authors of tumult and sedition. 

L’Hopital was one warning voice among many ; but his voice 
was far-reaching and he presented the case for toleration far more 
completely than did anyone else in France at tbe time. Logicall j, 
as well as by bis official position, he was bound first of all to deal with 
the assertion, made by a section of the Catholic clergy and by the 
Parlement of Paris, that tbe King had no right in any cense to legalue 
heresy. It is his manner of dealing with this assertion that is above 
all important : for here was indeed the key of the whole position. 
To declare baldly that the King’s rights being unlimited, he had a 
right to tolerate or to persecute as he pleased, could have satisfied 
no one. L’Hopital was confronted with two propositions : that justice 
required the punishment of heretics and that the maintenance of 


* AptXojie conirt errtaines Calonnies (1562), an anonymous tract attributed 
to Montljc. See also his speech of August 21, 1560, given by De Thou- 

* Fontainebleau, August 23, 1560, giTen in full bj Regnier de I* 
Flanche : ed. Pantheon Litt., p. 352, etc. Marillac argued in favour of frrquc=« 
assemblies of EeUte*. See F. de Vaisaiire : Charles de ilariUae (IK*). 

* Exhortation aux Princes ti Seijncurs du Conseil pnri da Poi. poor 
aux •editions v«i tenllent nous menaccr roar U faiet de h Pth^ion, 1561. 
Included in the J llmoiru ce Condi, VoL II. p. 613. Attributed to 
chiefly on the authority of P,crre Pithou. But aee article by A. Chamber-^ 
in V ol. 1 of Be vm <f Ihtiotre J lodeme et ConUmpocaine. I entirely 

the author that th 8 pamphlet cannot bo raaquier’a. 
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true religion is a primary function of government. Boldly bo denied 
them both. Justice, bo declared, does not demand the punishment 
of thoso who act according to their consciences, without injury to 
others. lie did not Bay, or imply, that under all circumstances tho 
treatment of religious opinion as criminal would bo unjust , he only 
said that tho King's duty to do and maintain justice docs not of itself 
involve any such action. Tho maintenance of peace, order and justico. 


this is tho essential function of government and tho King is and can 
bo bound to nothing else. Ho stands above and outside all groups 
and parties and sects, a supremo and final arbiter of all disputes. It 
is not for him to take sides with one party or another, religious or 
otherwise. It is his business to care impartially for the interests of 
all his subjects alike, irrespective of their religious opinions. Who, 
after all, knows what is heresy ? ' You say your religion is tho better 
and I say mine is. Is it any more reasonable that I should adopt your 
opinion than that you should adopt mine 1 ’ 1 It is not tho King’s 
duty to compel either to give way : Ins duty is to see to it that tho 
safety and welfare of tho whole people is not destroyed by factions 

It would bo quite wrong to represent Ii’IIfipital as saying that to 
tho State, as such, religious opinion is a thing mdiflcrent, IIo made 
no such absurd assertion. Ho felt profoundly that it was an evil and 
a dangerous thing that there should bo two religions in tho realm. 
Nothing divides men, ho declared, os does religion. A Frenchman 
and an Englishman of tho same religion arc nearer together than 
two men of tho samo city whoso religions differ.* Infinitely better 
would it bo were there in Franco ' une loi, uno loi, un roi It eccrnod 
to him almost impossible that men of different religions should ltvo 
together in peace. 

But ho argued that, as things stood, toleration had bccomoa meio 
necessity, if pcnco and Order were to bo maintained. The question 
for us now, ho declared, is not of what is tho truo religion but of how 
men ore ever to live together in pcaco. If tho country is to bo saved 
from anarchy wo must all try to bo patient and forget our differences 
and remember only thnt wo arc all Christians. ‘ (Rons ecs mots 
diaholiquca, noms do partis, factions ct seditions : luthiricos, hugue- 
nots, pupistes: rccliaugcons lo uom do chriticnsl * Persecution 
has been tried and has failed utterly. ' U coutcau vaut pou contro 
V esprit.’ 1 A great rebellion can hardly bo put down by fore© and, 
could it bo done, tho doing were worso than useless. Tho results ot 
war would bo mere devastation and a growing contempt lor no 
royal authority, upon obedienco to which tho whoto social oru 
depends. If, by tho u»o of overwhelming force, heresy cou bo 

* Speech ol December 13, 1000 . * B*. wJtruitt 

* lb. * 11 no (out point Isiro iUt do Is force, smon do cello qul wt Is scrysnto 
do U ralnon.' Trakli de U "formation d* la JaftUA. 
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unlike that of More. He was, in bis way, an economist before Bodin 
and an extreme ' Galilean ' who outdid in advance Scrvin and Pierre 
Pithou. He was a dreamer and something of a prophet and apparently 
a tittle mazy. But the world might perhaps do better With more of 
his kind of craziness. 

Kaoul Spifame was bom about the year I MX) and c»me of a family 
which had for long belonged to that highly important section of 
the middle classes which managed the King’s finance and filled the 
legal profession. 1 He himself studied law in Pans and was called to 
toe Bar of the Parlement in 1524. It is unfortunate that about the 
career of this remarkable personage very httlc baa been made out. 
A strange and pleasing talc is told of the odd results of what is alleged 
to have been his astontshmg personal resemblance to King Henry 11, 
who was his Junior by nearly twenty years. Accustomed to he 
addressed by sportive companions as Sire and Your Majesty, Raoul, 
it Ls said, developed the delusion that he was actually the Bing. 
As a consequence he was shut up in Bicitre as a madman in 1651. 
But later, we are told, the real King Hemy transferred him to a royal 
chateau de plaisance where, by royal order, he was treated as the 
King he believed himself to be. Unfortunately I c a n find to reason 
whatever for believing this improbable story,* though the form of 
Raoul’* book bears it out. But it seems that Raoul was on the list of 
avocata practising before the Parlement of Ityia in 1562 and that, 
in his later years, he made himself conspicuous by insisting on wearing 
the scarlet robe thit had gone out of fashion. Even the date of bis 
death appears to be Uncertain.* 

However little can b*> discovered about the career of Raoul Spifaroe, 
we h&Vo his solitary book, which is all we really want. The book 
appeared anonymously and without date. It must have been pub- 
lished between 1654 and 15G0 and is stated to have come forth in 1550. 
It is entitled Dicaearchtae Jltnricx rtgu* but is written in Trench. 

It consists of a scries of what are nominally royal edicts, supposed 

* HU fitter, Jean Spifame, leigneur do PaWy, Mir V*rt»nct, held the Jitter 
important office of ' tr£»orier do l'c jtraonlinane dr* guerre* ’ »nd wa*. n» doubt, 
well to do. M, Ryi state* that Raoul »»« bom at the cbttcyu d<* I’w*y. 

’ Why this tale «m admitted into the /fouirtR Htograjihie OfniraUin a my*, 
tery, the only reference Riven U to 0*rartl de Nerv*l : flluviinej Some 

information about Raoul is given in Loisel’* Ihaltyue dt* AvooM rfu FarltM nf 
<U I’arU, An account of him appear* in the iltmoir* o) ike Aeadfmit 
i Mtription* et d« 2MZ« Lttlrtt. Vot. XXIIl. P 271 (1755). There u another 
in Moreri'i OraM thehonruure Ihitortgue (1769) There Is also a toodenv Me of 
him by E. Ny« (1890). 

M. Ny» did net believe the tale of Raoul and King Henry but ha* not ex- 
ceeded fn discovering much- 

* R *• (dveo as 1563 and a* IMS. . „ 

‘The fall title U-. Zhcaeare&M* Ilenrici rtqU ChruMnUttmi Pregymna* 
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to be issued in due form by King Henry. 1 There are 309 of then. 
Raoul seems to have planned to issue five hundred ; but the remainder, 
unhappily, never came to light. They may have been written in 
the madhouse : several of them order the immediate release from 
confinement of Raoul Spifame. 

Madhouse or not they form a really remarkable collection. In 
one respect, at least, Raoul was a Frenchman of his time ; but even 
in that respect he was a fanatical extremist. He was a single-minded 
and zealous believer in monarchic absolutism in general and the 
absolutism of the King of France in particular. He speaks of tie 
* Imperial and Pontifical Majesty ’ of the King of France and compares 
his 4 temporal and spiritual sovereignty ’ with that of ancient kings 
of Egypt and of Rome, * qm simul erant Regea et Rontificea \* He 
gives some reasons for the faith that was in him, which Bodin and 
Le Roy would have approved. He remarks that, originally, France 
was governed in a democratic fashion, but experience having shown 
that this did not work well, sovereignty was transferred to a Prince. 
But his chief reason for believing in monarchy pure and simple was 
that a monarch ought to be able to decide quickly and quickly get 
things done. In large assemblies, he sayB, and even in oligarchies, 
decision is slow and difficult. In France the interference of the 
Parlement of Paris has been a constant hindrance to getting things 
done. The Estates have been a still greater nuisance. Some, he 
remarks, would make Statea-General the eovereign, but such a a 
arrangement would amount to mere * dissipation et confusion * of the 
sovereignty and lead to a struggle for mastery among the Estates. 
All this appears in the preamble of one of his * arrests which goes 
on to anticipate Richelieu by enacting that henceforth royal edicts 
shall be registered and published as law as soon as signed, without 
remonstrance or any sort of interference from Parlementa. All the 
same, at the very end of his book, he added ft word of warning 
4 II n'est Prmce qui ne se pence tel et en tient la parole et fait left 
oeuvres.’ 

There was so much, in Raoul’s opinion, that wanted doing at once ; 
and only a King possessed of all powers could be conceived as at all 
likely to undertake the task. What he wanted the King to do is wt 
forth in his edicts. They are arranged in no order, or rather they 
are not arranged at all. Had Raoul grouped his edicts under appro- 
priate headings, such as The Church, Education, Public Health. 
Justice, Paris and so on, this would at least have made easier t~e 
task of a reader. He deals with all these matters and many nscrt. 
issuing his edicts, evidently, as ideas occur to him, now on cne fuhject, 

* Store than one antiquarian or * historian » of the eighteenth etstzry 
them to be actual royal edict*. 

* DweartAiat, Preface. 
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now another. All of them are drastic, some are prophetic and some 
are a little crazy. 

We need not stay over the craziness, but even m that there is 
method. It was crazy to enact that all men over twenty-five and 
all girls over fourteen were to be married within three years . 1 It 
was a little crazy, though it would have pleased Bodrn, to ordain 
that all children, every evening before going to bed, should ask parental 
blessing on their knees . 1 * It was a little crazy to issue an edict ordering, 
on the ground that death is advantageous to man and to Christians 
desirable, that for the future there should appear no sign of mourning 
at funerals, but, on the contrary, signs of joy and thankfulness to God . 1 
It was, perhaps, a little crazy to provide that what be calls a martyr- 
ologyof all soldiers who died in their countries’ wars should be officially 
made and preserved . 4 It may have been crazy to ordain that a 
company of musicians should play for the public enjoyment twice 
every day, in the court of the long's palace, and to enact detailed 
arrangements for the ordering of music m churches, ' to serve as well 
for a school of music aa for devotion’. 

Whatever one may think of these enactments, the edicts issued 
by Raoul about the Church are certainly remarkable. Under them 
all fees for the administration of sacraments are abolished , 1 no person 
is to hold two benefices,* bishops are to reside in their dioceses T and 
inspect all monasteries and, what is more, are to preach regularly on 
pam of being deposed.* In these enactments Raoul was only com- 
plying with a widespread and insistent demand ; but he went very 
much further. By one of his edicts all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
confiscated and taken over by the Crown, the clergy being reminded 
that it is held only by grant from the King and at his pleasure.* By 
another it is decreed that no benefice is to bring to its possessor more 
than twelve thousand livres tournois a year. All surplusage is to 
be confiscated to the Crown and used to form ft pension fund . 10 Raoul 
announces his intention to establish, by his pontifical power, a single 
form of church service for the whole kingdom . 11 But a great evil 
remained; and was drastically dealt with. The King has been 
informed that there exists in Franco an extravagant number of idle 
and unattached clergy. It is enacted, therefore, that all clerks 
Unbeneficed, unemployed and without property, shall be deprived 
of orders and made over to the municipal authorities to be set to 
work ' comme serfs publics ’, though their work is to be paid for. 

If they will not work they are to be banished France. No special 
animus against the clergy is shown, for all persistently unempioyea 


1 Dicatarchiat, Arrest 63 * lb , Arrest 00 
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idlers are to be similarly dealt with. 1 Mendicant Liars are to be art 
to harvesting.* There i3 to be no interference by the Pope with these 
measures or with anything else. Special edicts provide that hence- 
forth a member of the royal family Ehall act as Vicar -Gen era! at 
Avignon and that the powers and rights of the Pope, so far as Pranee 
13 concerned, shall be transferred to the Archbishop of Lyon to he 
exercised by him m perpetuity. 1 Some similar arrangement might 
conceivably have satisfied Henry VIII of England. 

Yet more revolutionary were Raoul’s edicts concerning agriculture 
and property in land. It grieved him to think of scarcity wfc3* 
land went uncultivated or badly cultivated. All that was to he 
remedied, and without the least respect for the sacred rights of pro- 
prietors. Raoul shows a consciousness that his remedial measures 
might arouse opposition and asks people to remember that the power 
of the King is an infinity. 4 All land uncultivated, he decreed, cuy 
be squatted c*n and worked by lie first comer. When this happens 
the owner has a right to buy out the squatter ; but if he does r.ot da 
so within three years, the squatter becomes the owner. 1 This was 
Raoul’s first idea on the subject : later he had another. By edict 
he establishes Chambers of Agriculture for every part of France, wfch 
power to take over for nothing not only all uncultivated but all badly 
handled land. These chambers were to oversee all agricultural 
operations and see to it that all land was used to the best advantage, 
‘and not at the ignorant will and personal appetite of tie owner . 
If their directions were not followed they were to confiscate. Tb*y 
were to have special powers for the making of roads and psthwan 
and for the punishing of cattle stealers and of those who cast spells 
on cattle. 4 

There was not very much, apparently, that Raoul would have 
left as it was. He established a new police for Paris with * com- 
missioner for each quarter ; he ordered the laying out of public gardens 
and the construction of new bridges and quays ; blind alley* wcre ^ 
be abolished and elaughter-houses to be moved outside the ctT, 
stray dogs were to be destroyed* He undertook elaborate reform 
of hospitals, 1 insisting on the isolation of infectious cases and com- 
pelling all monasteries to assist. Justice is to be administered gratuit- 
ously to all ; the e pices are abolished and aa effort is made to cut 
down the exorbitant charges made by lawyers and doctors.* 
a matter of course that law was to be unified for all France and a.* 3 
weights and measures. 11 No one was to bold more than cce c—r< 
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under the Crown. 1 Raoul established a school in every parish to which 
all children were to go at the age of six and, to the poor at least, 
this education was to ho given without payment He even made 
arrangements for the free lodging of poor children in the school build- 
ings. This is to be done, he says, ‘ because the said teaching is due 
to them ’ and to make them pay for it would be simony and might 
altogether exclude the poor,’ ‘ lesqucls ordmaircmcnt profitent plus 
en lettres et vertus que nc font les enfans des riches maisons ' * 
Further, the municipalities arc bound to find work for all who apply 
for it, but such applicants are, prudently, only to be paid at three 
quarters the usual rate.* Retreats are to be provided for all disabled 
Boldicrs. 4 A copy of every book published is to be placed in the royal 
library. The year is to begin on January 1st 

It is no matter lor wonder if this man were really confined in a 
madhouse. He was considering things with a freedom from the 
usual assumptions and associations that must have stamped him 
crazy. Yet it is assuredly not the things he desired to get done that 
afford ground for calling him insane What perhaps may here justify 
the use of that ambiguous epithet is not what he saw but what he 
did not sec. One of the most striking features of his book is the fact 
that he does not even refer to the Huguenots. The questions that 
were to disturb men’s minds and disorganize society for the next 
baU-century hardly, it seems, existed for him, On the one side he saw 
an all-powerful King, on the Other things that needed to be done. 
But while he wrote, France was drifting steadily towards civil war. 
He shows no consciousness whatever of the danger or the causes of it 
Ho wanted the King to do what it might well have cost him his throne 
to attempt. Actually the monarchy, in 15G0, was on the verge of a 
collapse. One would like to know whether his vision of possibilities 
was in any way modified by the events of 1302. That he should have 
imagined that any King could at such a time undertake the reforms 
ha desired is the only real reason we have for regarding him as insane 
Manifestly he was a man obsessed ; yet one may pardonably prefer 
his obsessions to Calvin's. It is, in any case, worth remembering 
that in the France of 1GG0 there was such a man. The fact canno 
be without significance. Eccentric as Raoul was, or crazy if you wi , 
it is incredible that there were not many who would at least nave 
gone a long way with him. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HUGUENOTS ANT> THEIR ALLIES 


51. PRELIMINARY 

W E have now to deal with that great controversythat animated 
France from about 1560 till the triumphant entry of Henry 
IV into a converted Paris. Many issues were invoked ia 
it and many were the points of view that found expression. Some cf 
those view-points were not distinctively religious in any Knse t i 
all. Yet, to a great extent, both aides grounded their argumentation 
on a religious or theocratic conception of the State. Because t— at 
was so, both sides appealed, habitually, to the Scriptures. It ceuM 
hardly have been otherwise, seeing that Catholic and Protestant 
alike, for the most part, held that all real authority is derived from 
God and that all real obligation is to Him It would, indeed, b*v? 
been possible to argue for the divine right of this or that 
reference to the Scriptures. But it would have been harder to do and 
far less effective when done. Both sides consciously appealed te » 
mass of ignorant and not very intelligent people. Since the 
tants appealed to the Bible, needs must the Catholics have dene 
eo ; since the royalists appealed to them, rebels had to do the same. 
So both sides made all the use they could of Samuel and Saul an- 
David and Daniel. One wonders & little, finding in pamphlet a** c 
pamphlet the same manifestly inconclusive arguments, why ^ 
that neither saw the futility of it all. For, evidently, Saul and Ds'n 
were as much use to one aide as to the other. It seems, indeed, to * 
the case that, as time went on, there was relatively less of argiunen 
tion from the text of Scripture. Yet, at the very end of the 
Alexander Barclay was going, wearisomely and exhaustively, over 
trodden ground. f 

It ia the views and theories eet forth on the Huguenot ** * ^ 
the controversy that are first to be considered. It may be Mid « 
that nothing that should be called * the political theory of the 
nots ' ever, tn fact, existed. The attitude of the Huguenots as * 1“*% 
is one thing in 1 562, another in 1567. In the period of desperation ^ 
experiment after 1572, what may, rather roughly, be called 
tinet theories were eet forth by Huguenot writers. Neither d t- — 
502 
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can be said ever to have been accepted by the party as a whole and 
after 1588 both were altogether repudiated. Nor were these theories, 
in the main, either new or distinctively Protestant There was 
nothing either new or definitely Protestant in Ilotman’s Franco- 
Qallta or in the Rnalle Malm : and little that was either in the 
theory summed up in the VxndicvK Tbc theory of the Vindtaae 
is medieval rather than Protestant The Huguenots were not the 
first to develop a theory of a nght of rebellion for the cause of religion 
Knox, at least, had done that earlier. Nor was such a view dis- 


tinctively Protestant in the sixteenth century The Catholics of the 
League did the same thing, with quite equal sincerity 

If there be any theory which was characteristic of the Huguenots 
as a religious party, that is o£ French Calvinism, it was simply the 
theory that it is the duty of the Prince to establish Calvimstic doctnnc 
and discipline or, at the very least, to tolerate their existence But 
it is a fact of the greatest importance that the French Calvinists, and 
a fortiori the Huguenot party, never really adopted the Genevan ideal 
of the State. Knox in 1558 was enunciating, in defiance of Calvin, a 
theory which, if accepted by them, would have completely justified 
in their own eyes the rebellion of 15C2. But the Huguenot party was 
only very partially a religious party. Lambert Daneau, one of the 
most learned and able of Huguenot pastors, a man, according to 
Beza, ‘ incredibilis labons et diligentiae upheld, during his absence 
from France, the strict theory of political Calvinism. The magistrate, 
he declared, should maintain if it exists, establish if it does not exist, 
re-establish if fallen, the true Calvimstic faith and discipline and 
suppress by force all heresy and idolatry. 1 But it was at Leyden, 
in opposition to Coomhert and the city magistrates, that he main- 
tained this doctrine. I know of no similar writings published in 
France. Even the most convinced French Calvinist could not imagine 
France organized like Scotland. To have set up such an ideal would 
have hopelessly split the Huguenot party and deprived the Calvinists 
of most of their allies. Could anyone in his senses suppose that the 
Prince of Cond6 would endeavour to set up the government of con- 
sistories 1 It might have been possible, perhaps, after la72, to estab- 
lish a strictly Calvinistic system of government in Languedoc. But 
the Genevan ideal could be realized in France locally only, it a a 
and to realize it even so, the French Calvinists must have become 
separatists in the completest sense. But though they allied them- 
selves with, and shared in, separatist provincial feeling, they never 
completely committed themselves to definite separation, -they were 
too French. At heart, as they showed finally, they believed m France 
and in its monarchy. They ended by accepting mere toleration irom 

' See K, PMk*. Ciri*-™*. II. «■ »I~»‘ 

1S82 he published, in Dutch, a violent attack on the heresies of Coomhert. 
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a Catholic monarchy claiming absolutism by divine right. From a 
point of view strictly Calvmistic, that was nothing le$3 than defeat. 

The development of the whole controversy is one of the cost 
striking examples of the way in which men adjust their theories 
at once to their desires and to circumstance. As circumstances 
changed so did Huguenot, and so did Catholic, opinion. One of the 
most acute and unbiased of contemporary observers noted and com- 
mented on the fact. 

* Voye*,’ wrote Montaigne, ‘ rhombic impudence de quoj nous pelotom la 
raisons divines et combien iniligi easement nous Je» srons rejet^es et rrprita 
eclon que la fortune nous a changes de place en cea oragea public*. Cwte pro- 
position ei eolennelle . a’ll est penrus au sajet de #e rebeiler et anner eontrt 
pnnce pour defense de la religion, sounenne vous en quellea bouehe* cette ann^e 
pass^e, 1’ affirmative d’icellc estoit 1'arc-bouUnt d’un party, le negative de qwl 
autre party c'estoit l’arc-boutant : et oyer k present de quel quartier viect U 
von et instruction de l'une et de l'autre et ai lea annea brnyent moLu pour ee*te 
cause que pour celle-la.’ 

Accurately as these words apply to France in the sixteenth centuiy. 
they have a far wider application. But Montaigne hardly seems to 
see that the process by which men persuade themselves of the truth 
of some principle that justifies them in doing what they wish to do, 
involves no conscious insincerity. 


§ 2. BEFORE 1572 

The ‘ confession ’ issued by the Huguenot synod held in Paris is 
May, 1559, endorsed the political faith of orthodox Calvinism, ‘A* 
hold,’ it declared, referring to the civil magistrate, * that his 
and statutes must be obeyed, that we must pay tribute and tax and all 
other duty and bear the yoke of subjection with frank willingness, 
even though the ruler be unfaithful.’ This declaration seems to have 
expressed the general attitude of French Protestants up to that 
moment. It was on the point of changing ; yet some years were to 
pass before any right of rebellion was claimed. Before the end cl 
that same year began on outpouring of Huguenot pamphlets, appeals 
denunciations and apologies, that continued till the end of I5G0 asa 
the accession of Charles IX. These writings express, mainly, sirapv 
an acute exasperation that becomes almost hysterica! after the failure 
of the conspiracy of Amboise. Most famous of them is Ilotman* 
Epitre au. Tigre de la France. Violent and rhetorical, abusive as 
vague, it is highly typical, and from our point of view quite worthies* 
But from other pamphlets certain positive contentions may be 
in spite of confusion and ambiguities. It was the Guises and rtfj 
the King, who were denounced. The Guises, it was asserted, 


usurped “power and were rulintr unlawfully. It seems to be impb<d 

*1,.* ° i •*» V* !< 


or assumed that they had constituted a Regency. No Regency, 
was declared, can lawfully be established rave by the act of 
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General nor can Regency be held by foreigners. The Guises are mere 
foreign usurpers, tyrants ‘ ab titulo \ It is lawful to overthrow 
them by arms if any Prince of the Blood sanction the enterprise. 

It does not seem worth while to discuss these contentions which 
appear to have little or no basis either in law or fact. Actual Huguenot 
rebellion may fairly be said to have begun with the seizure of churches 
and church property and the expulsion of Catholic clergy and monks 
in Languedoc and Guienne, after the failure of the conference at 
Poisay in 1561. But, after Vassy, the appearances of things were 
changed. With the entry of the Duke of Guise into Paris, it became 
possible to maintain that Charles IX and hia mother were prisoners. 
The Huguenot pamphleteers of 1562 declared that their party was 
fighting for the King against the Guises Condfe proclaimed that his 
object was to set the King at liberty and assist him to enforce his 
edicts. It was their very loyalty that had led them to take up arms. 
Coligny presented an address repudiating any claim to rebel for any 
cause whatever. One and all utterly disclaim any right to rebel for 
the cause of religion. . Some of the writers did, indeed, suggest that 
the party was fighting in defence of the fundamental laws of the 
monarchy and on behalf of the constitutional rights of Princes of 
the Blood. But this contention, with its implication of right, remained 
vague. All that the writers seem quite sure about is that they are 
not rebels. The emphasis with which they repeated and amplified 
this assertion and protested their entire loyalty, seems to indicate that 
they were conscious of a certain lack of plausibility. 

In 1567 Huguenot writers could no longer even pretend to believe 
that the King was a prisoner or in danger. Forced to find some 
kind of justification for rebellion against a government which had been 
doing its best to Becure toleration for them in face of enormous dim- 
culties, they still continued to disclaim religious motive or sanction. 
They fell back on the claim, already suggested in 1662, that they were 
fighting in defence of the ancient laws and bberties of their oppressed 
country. Condi’s proclamations declared that he had taken arms on 
behalf of the whole French people, irrespective of religion. 6 
pamphleteers of the party, from 1567 to 1570, maintain that they are 
fighting against despotism. France, it is declared, was cons i u 
as a 4 mixed ' monarchy. 


* L'intention du peupla fraojaia et gallique n’ pas M par la 
da souHnr un roi tyW hi qu« Ut dabsolue puissance centres 

tontea chosea & aon plaisir Lea row n'ont pas I ev<5 tallies e iautres MM 

et impots en la France eans la conaentement du peuple, qiu eat Tyumen q 
monarchic franfaiae eat compos&i d’anatocratie et du popuiaire 

■ D«o«r. p* rn rc*< * S Jl’iViu' Tb ’ 

passage ia quoted by P. F. Mialy in I*» PubUculta ck h* Beforne, p. i • 
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The King is charged with endeavouring to subvert the ancient ccs- 
stitution and with disregard of rights aa divine as his own. Scab 
conduct, it is implied, gives the subject a right to defend his n,-ti 

hj But acme of the pamphleteers of those years go a little step tefc. 

It must have been felt, one would suppose, by many, that m «M«f! 
to the tradition of an ancient constitution, they were not on ta 
ground, historically or legally. Some principle was needed to sepp> 
ment the constitutional argument. A good deal of stress, therelOT, 
was laid upon the general notion of a reciprocity of obligation bemo 
King and people. To break faith with his aubjects, to ™»n 
bound ‘ pat obligation naturelie et rfciproque turns a Kmg iat 
mere ' tyrant ■.» It is implied, though not yet clearly stated, tJt 
the duty of obedience ia conditional always on the proper m » 
authority. Already, before 1S70, the Hnguenot apologist are KtB-! 

a new formula They have not yet found the blessed word contract. 

Charles LX may be a tyrant ; all the same, the Huguenot wuw 
of these years were continually protesting their loyelty ““ 
respect for the Kmg. while denouncing his advisers. No _ . 

change’ impudently wrote a pamphleteer of 1668, nt ’ 

ni de bos premieres propos, contenant quo nous voulons ren e 
eance b nos superieurs.’ 1 A a Pierre de l’Estoile remarked a er 
people of La Rochelle : ‘ Us se dfclarent trfes humbles c{ 

roi, pourvu qu’on fasse ce qu’ils veulent.’ It was equally 
both sides. „ . .. 

So far as the attitude of the Huguenots in 1568 was sine » 
the attitude of nobles and aggrieved municipal magistrates, ra. 
of convinced Calvinists. There were very many among 
thought much of threatened customary rights and pnvileges 
little of religion, In 1668 the magistrates of La Rochelle - . 
declaration to the effect that Kings who behave asenemies ^ 
arc not true Kings but merely private persons. The view 
etrict Calvinists can never have coincided with those oi * ^ 

the nobles, who, for one reason or another, supported the ' to 

was, no doubt, a tendency among the thoroughgoing Calvims ^ 
up a Knoxian position. It is even a little surprising & . 

signs of that tendency appear before, or even after, 1672. repui" 
officially and as a whole, the Knorian position was comple 7 * 
a ted, at least up to that year 

§ 3. THE EFFECTS OF THE MASSACRES OF 1672 ^ 

The massacres of 1672 produce*! a change in the 
was greater morally even than materially- The Crown . ' 

* Dit'ovn par Dialogue. Quoted b/ 3f(*l J. °P- ****•£ 

* Ccmirtpoiton d fawrlwimnl tvr l« pourparler, It*' 
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mtly, decided on a policy of extermination. Protestants therefore 
1 ** “*»«• mu8fc n ° w either submit or leave France or be killed or 
they must mist as Protestants and for the cause of religion One 
j 6 f 498 *?*? waa an immense exasperation , another w HS 
that the direction of the party fell for the time into the hand 3 of the 
Huguenot towns, in which the etnctly religious element, if not dom- 
inant, v? as at least far stronger than among the nobles. For a time 
there Was a strong Ming that, for Protestants, the struggle had 
become one for existence. It is a striking fact that a good many of 
the pamphlets published in the year that followed August, 1672, 
alleged ‘ necessity * as a sufficient justification under the circum- 
stances for armed resistance. Self-preservation, it was argued, is a 
natural right. Taken too literally the argument was logically unsound , 
since Bclf -preservation of a sort could be secured by submission and 
conformity. But wo may fairly assume that behind the assertion Was 
the sense that a man who allows threats to silence his conscience 
has in no real sense preserved himself. There was a sense, too, that 
only continued war could forco upon the Crown a peace that would 
be kept. That feeling was expressed in a cunous * sonnet en para- 
doxes that seems to have been widely circulated . 

‘La paix Mt un grand mal, U guerre cst un grand bien 
La paix «t nitre raort, U guerre eat nitre Vie. 


Faix eat propra eu mtchaot, la guerre nu vrai chriti'n.’ » 

It must have been difficult to see what attitude it was practically 
best to adopt and opinion among the Huguenots was clearly divided 
To have Bet up the standard of the Genevan ideal would have been 
practically to declare for separation and would have alienated the 
nobles and the Bourbons. A tendency m that direction was indeed 
manifested in certain Writings as well as in the new organization that 
took shape in Languedoc. But the party could not have been held 
together on such a programme end the league of Huguenot towns 
stopped just short of a declaration of independence There was, 
in truth, no need of any radical change of front. All that was needed 
was definition, expansion and systematic presentation of the ideas 
suggested by the writers of the late civil war. All that happened 
was that certain tendencies, apparent before 1672, became strongly 
emphasized, certain ideas, held in solution earlier, now crystallized 
into definite shape, llotman in 1673 was but trying to prove histonc- 
mly assertions made in 1508. The authors of the Du Droxl and the 
Vxndttiae were doing little more than elaborate the assertion ireely 
Wade by the pamphleteers from 1607 to 1670, that the duties and 
obligations of Prince and People are reciprocal. 

The terrible events of August, 1672, led at once to a violent out- 

1 Printed fn Mimturts de V Eilat it France tottt Charles IX 
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break of pamphlets. On the Huguenot side many of them, as in 1553, 
express little more than &n exasperation that tends to become hyster- 
ical. 1 Now, for the first time, attacks of extreme violence were 
made m print on the King personally. It was declared that his 
assassination wonld be jnst and laudable. Wild projects circulated 
on paper. Nicolas Bamsud produced a scheme for a federal crgaria- 
tion of Huguenot towns after the Swiss pattern.* The author of the 
RetciUe Slatin * advocated the complete dethronement of the Valris 
and was apparently ready to recognize even the Duke of Guise u 
King if he would guarantee toleration. He called for a league of xB 
Protestant pnnces, princesses and potentates to a ss ist the Huge met! 
and save Protestantism in France, and declared that, if the tyrant 
could not actually be deposed, at least total repudiation of his authority 
would be justified. La France Turqute * suggested the formation cf 
an association for the refusal of all taxes ; a suggestion made long 
before in La Boetie'e De la Servitude Yolontaire. 1 In Le Tocrin cf 
1577 • the Swiss and the English were appealed to and Paris was 
described as the great Babylon. It was remarked by the'acthor that, 
if the early Christians had not rebelled against Casar, that was cnlj 
because they were not strong enough to do so. Much more rigui- 
cantly, he declared that the constitution of ft model State is to be 
found in the Old Testament : that of the monarchy of the Jews n 
which the King was restrained by prophets acting under the inspira- 
tion of God. But suggestions of this eort were few. The mass cf 
Huguenot opinion was adverse to government by any kind of prophets. 
With one exception the writings so far mentioned only vaguely suggest 
any kind of theory, constitutional or other. But out of ft tumu.: 
of ambiguous voices certain ideas were emerging into at least partial 
definition. It remains to deal with the more important writings cf 
this period : and first with the Franco-Gall ia and the Reveille Main. 

§ ir HOTMAN AND THE REVEILLE MAT IS 

Both Hotman’s Franco-GaUia and the anonymous Reveille 
differ essentially from the tracts of the Manoira de TEtiai and frc= 
the Vtndteiae, in that the views expressed or implied in them are 

1 Far tie £ne*t expression of thi. exasperation it Le* cf 

d'AnbigD#, originally written, apparently, in 1577, tboegh rerised and enii-T' 2 
later and Dot patlihed till 1616. 

• jyvzLy^xt aiuptel terra traiiee* pleeiner# cXott* edreane* c*r lAtXirie** 

it la Trcnee, etc., 1573. 

• See »«/ro, p. 311. The aathor may bare been Bamaad. . , 

‘ La F rav f Tvr^it, cut d dirt CcnutZ* ri Meyt*t Uxx* F*r U* 

la counnv it France, jmr riixirt U rtynbnt e* tel uizt l* ty*v*'* 

$*e*f*t. 1575. 

• For La Bo# tie. we p. 313. Hi. tm*j m cot pntLaied till 1576 bet a 

to bare circulated in mannaerpt. „ 

• Le Tocnn corJrz let rxmaertvrt zt tnltxrt it* temfuie** it l* T nr*e*. 1" - 
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strictly political or juristic and are not radically concerned with nay 
religious conceptions. 1 They are distinguished further hy the fact 
that they express rather a theory of constitutional rights than a 
theory of the State in general. 

The Franco-GaUia of Francois Hotman was published at Geneva 
in 1573,* Bom at Paris in 1624, Hotman was already eminent as a 
jurist and in 1667 had succeeded to the chair of Cujaa at Bcurges. 
He had been in the employment of the Bourbons since 1660 and had 
been one of CondPs advisers in 1567. In 1672 he had narrowly escaped 
death and by the end of that year he was at Geneva. It is possible 
that it was in some degree due to his counsels that his chiefs, ia 1667, 
had adopted the attitude of defenders of constitutional rights. In 
any case, in his exile at Geneva, he set himself to prove that they had 
been justified in doing so. llis book has been deaenbed as a mani- 
festo of the Huguenot party. But, regarded as a manifesto of the 
party, it was belated : it should have been published in 1668. The 
time was already in the past when any such theory as his could he o! 
much use to the Huguenots. 

The Fronco-GaUia is in form a treatise on French history and 
constitutional law ; but it is written with passionate and elaborated 
rhetoric. It is a very angry essay on the constitutional history of 
France. It has been lauded on the ground that Hotman here made 
use of the historical method of approach to politics. But it is just 
the use made of history that condemns the book. If Hotman were 
trying to prove from historical records that, legally or not, the King 
was rightfully subordinate to the Estates, as representing the sovereign 
people of France, he was doing a merely absurd thing. For, in the 
nature of things, no such proposition can be proved from history. 
If he were trying to prove that the history of France showed that 
sovereignty had always legally belonged and still did belong to states- 
Qeneral, then, obviously, be could not escape the historical method, 
any more than any other lawyer arguing from precedent. Unfortu- 
nately faia documents proved nothing of the sort. Hotman* tus ory 
is a mass of 'inaccuracies, confusions and misunderstandings. Nor 
can it be said that no more truthful presentation of the history oi 
France was possible at the time, Belleforest’s Grandes Any/i • 
written partly to refute Hotman, was not, perhaps, much better as 

ami 
The 


to 1574 ; and an enlarged edition. In Latin, in 1676. 
* Grandet Annalee dt la France. 1579. 


thi. foot i. pointed out ond UU it«» »P"n l J\ 0 , * f £2nM« {Sri 
’elueble .oi , U,d, I'JT.pril r» Mqot * to JS5; 

uthor even eu B eete thet tke »» BrM *e HtgfrM m»T 
7 in order to counteract the influence of * work so iccular an 
e Jllvetlfe if aim. . _ „«[•„, ,< j, 

Franco-Oalha n u Traelatu* ttagogicus de rtptmme repii appeared 

mm.it * A mth . translation hy Simon Gonlart, appearea 
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history than the Franco-Galha. But Du Haillan’s Eisloire Generab 1 
was in every tray far superior. 

It can hardly be said that Hotman used the historical method h 
a manner worthy of a disciple of Cujaa. He sketched the constitu- 
tional history of France with the object of showing that, from the time 
of pre- Roman Gaul, the sovereignty of the people, expressed through 
a national representative body, had always been recognized, except 
during an insignificant period of Roman rule. Pre-Roman Gaul he 
identifies with the kingdom of France and he represents the Franks 
as deliverers from Roman tyranny. He main tains that the right of 
the representative body, under whatever name, to make law, to 
appoint magistrates, to create a regency, to elect and depose tie 
King and to confer the crown, was continuously recognised till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. He denounces the claim of the 
Parlements to any share in political sovereignty as baseless and 
wrongful 

Hotman did not tell his readers what inferences they were expected 
to draw from all this nor how exactly the facts as stated bore on 
actual conditions at the moment. In his preface he declared that 
Frenchmen could find remedy for present ills only in reform *keg 
the lines laid down by the wisdom of their ancestors : so only could 
they recover 4 ce bel ancien accord qui fut du temps de nos pJres *.* 
This does not take us very far. But the main assertion and the tssb 
implication of his book were clear enough. Hotman implied that 
sovereignty naturally resides in the people and is naturally expressed 
through some sort of representative assembly; and he asserted that 
this fact had been practically recognized in law throughout the history 
of France, until these last times. For the implied proposition r° 
grounds were given : it was not, in fact, even stated. For the second 
the argument was worthless, as was seen even at the time. 

The Fnneo-GaUia has, I think, been greatly overrated. It may 
be said that Hotman was attempting to justify, by reference to history* 
the attitude taken up by the Huguenot leaders in 1567. It might 
equally be eaid that he was trying to justify the attitude of the Estate® 
at Pontoise in 1561. He was trying to prove historically the validity 
of a theory or tradition that had existed for long inside and outffl-* 
the Huguenot party. In doing so he had given it a precision tk*. 
perhaps it had cot possessed earlier. That his book created z. const-c* 
able flutter is true ; and this was due perhaps as much to his reputation 
as a jurist as to its content. That it exercised any profound influence 
on Huguenot or on French thought in general, it is impossible to other t. 
French thought after 1573 was certainly not moving m the direct* 03 

* IVm«jtI Cinrd. da n»0Un : llistoin girUnU it* re*» 4* 

Hu view of the constitution of the monarchy closely rewahlc* that of crj** 

* French Tereon. 1 T74. In J iimmrt* de rt£at, J578, 
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of a recognition of the sovereignty of States -General It is true that 
for a few years after that date a tendency to claim something like 
supreme authority for Statcs-Gcneral was more manifest than it had 
been earlier. But that tendency was more manifest on the Catholic 
than on the Huguenot side. It might even be suggested, though with 
little plausibility, that the attitude of the Estates of Blow in 157G 
was influenced by the Eranco-Uaffia But, only a few years later, 
the trend of both Huguenot and Politique opinion was in quite another 
direction. In truth Hotmnn'a constitutional theory was of little 
use to the Huguenot party at any tune When, m the next few 
years, Huguenot writers repeat the historical fictions of the Franco~ 
OiKm, they do so, as a rule, in a perfunctory manner, making no 
attempt to connect them with their mam argument. After 1573 the 
pretence that the Huguenots were fighting to maintain or restore 
an ancient constitution had worn so thin that it did not even deceive 
themselves. 

In recent times Hotman'e book has been commended largely on 


the score of its implication of an ultimate sovereignty in the community 
as a whole. Whatever merit may attach to the making of this asser- 
tion, it was certainly no pew one It is, indeed, somewhat remarkable 
that Hotman did not state distinctly this ancient proposition Bat 
he must have been aware that to a considerable section of his party, 
language about the sovereignty of the people had to be carefully 
guarded, if it were not to give offence. He did, in fact, go out of ms 
way to suggest that he meant nothing objectionable A King, he 
says, ought always to be restrained by tho authority ‘ des gens d«s 
bien et d'honneur commo representant la petsonne du peuple, lequel 
les commet & ce!a ct Icur donno cette puissance ’ 1 Evidently this 
can hardly refer to States-General. These ' gens de bien et d honneur , 
who permanently represent the people, are surely the same ** he 
officiarn regni and proceres of the Du Droit and the Vvndxct at. ine 
suggestion conveyed in Hotroan's vague phrases was perhaps ot more 
practical value for the Huguenot party than anything else in is 
book. . , 

That suggestion became more definite in the Malm 

Francois, which appeared in two parts, the first m 1573, he Bec 
in 1574 « It has been conjectured that it was the work of several 
authors; and this might at least explain its confusion of topic ana 
arrangement It is the community, the writer or the wti e * 8 “ ' 

that confers power, and power is conferred on a King con 1 1 y. 


‘ Franco Oallia. French of 1574 . Chap I. P In 
cauaa optiraatum et dclcctuum auetontate, qmhua ea» P° tMta tm p 
permittit, tanquam fraena cocrccndus eet'- rr.uuht Ph<ta- 

* U RM Matin du el de torn •""*’<* V* M ‘ 

iklpiui OottnopoltU tn forme de Xhaloguee. 
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No people Las ever been or will ever be so foolish, as to set op a supreme 
magistrate with absolute aothonty to do whatever he pleases. 
Sovereignty was not conferred upon the King alone : a portion of h, 
or a share in it, was given to a number of magistrates whose ordinary 
functions are subordinate. It is the nght and the duty of ruci 
magistrates to resist tyrannous action on the part of the monarch 
■Who exactly, in France, are such magistrates and whether tier 
possess this nght of resisting tyranny collectively or indhidciHr 
and how the duty of ordinary folk is affected by their action, ties* 
points are not elucidated. 'What the writer is quite clear about js, 
that the obligations of ruler and subject are what he calls reciprocal : 
in other words, that the subject’s duty of obedience is conditional 
on the ruler’s at least attempting to do his duty. Like Hetman, 
the author believed in an ancient constitution in which this principle 
was practically embodied. That constitution has recently been 
snbverted ; bnt it may and should be revived. It is futile to argue 
that even though the absolute authority now claimed for the K mg 
were originally a usurpation, it has become by continuance established 
in law. For there can exist no prescription agaicst the rights of tie 
people. 1 When a King becomes a tyrant and treacherously massacres 
his subjects, like Charles IX, he may rightly be deposed and even 
justly assassinated. 

Except for the still vague assertion that there exists a class cf 
oScials who represent the community and share in sovereignty and 
are entitled, somehow or other, to keep the King within due baits, 
there is nothing in all this but sn expansion of the suggestions in 
earlier Huguenot writings. The JUvnUe Matin is a hotch-potch cf 
ideas current among the Huguenots at the moment, unsystematical/ 
presented and all rather vague. It is, perhaps, especially remarks!}? 
in that the view presented was almost unconnected with any form of 
religion. But its practical conclusion was more drastic and uncom- 
promising than any reached before 1573. 

§ 5. THE ME MOIRES DE L'ESTAT 

The views expressed in the Eranco-GaUia and the RrvriZe Jlf-'f* 
link up, to a certain extent, with a fairlv coherent theory of tie ongiu 
and nature of political authority and of tie relation between Prince 
and People, developed in a series of pamphlets, before the publication 
of the 1 indteiae contra Tynr.noi ia 1579. lie political theory ex- 
pounded in the Tindiciat was, in fact, in all essentials, fully developed 
before the publication of that work, in which it was, as it were, summed 
up and fully and systematically presented. To that theory 

1 * Ia preso -p*»on centre !« droit* da praple ret ioralxie.* Tte ph*>* * 
repeated ia tho 1 iviiciv, * Adrerrui popahua t>oa prarecnptiO.” The wr-ter* 
could tare found it m WilLin of Oreaa. 
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really contributed nothing ; while the RhxtUe Matin made towards 
it only rather crude suggestions. Hotman’a view of the constitution 
of Franco and its history was, indeed, more or less definitely adopted 
by the group of writers concerned ; but it was in no way essential to 
their view and was unconnected with their argument. 

These writers were concerned, not with any questions of legal 
right, history or precedent, but with the fundamental question of the 
nature of political authority and the extent of the obedience due to 
it. All of them approached the problem from a point of view definitely 
religious. The religion of all of them was, presumably, Calvimstic ; 
but their political theory derived not from Calvin but from the thought 
of the later Middle Ages 1 As political thinkers they were far nearer to 
William of Occam than they were to Calvin. Their reasoning is of 
a kind which Calvin had condemned and their conclusions involve 
flat contradiction of Calvin's positive teaching Calvin had thrown 
over all the traditional medieval teaching which limited the duty 
of obedience by reference to a law natural or to the nature of man- 
made law. The Huguenots, after 1672, were reviving the older mode 
of thought, they were turning back to Nicholas of Cusa, to William 
of Occam, even to Aquinas. But the effort to reconcile a mode of 
thought, and premises, derived from these sources, with Calvimstic 
faith and the needs of the Huguenot party, necessarily produced a 
certain incoherence. 

iUmoint it VEtUxt it Franct ious Chartts IX is the somewhat 
misleading title of a collection of writings published by Simon Goulart 
in 157 G. 1 Its publication is a far more significant fact in the history 
of Huguenot political thought than is that of the Vmdicwre. There 
in, in fact, hardly o contention, hardly even an argument, in that 
pretentious book which is not to be found in the earlier pamphlets. 
The Memoirs included all the most important Huguenot wntings 
dating after 1672 with the exception of the KhttUc Matin It included, 
also, the Discourt dt la Servitudt Volontaire of La BoStie, which now 
appeared for the first time in pnnt though probably written before 
1650.* 

It seems necessary to add a few words concerning this exercise 
m rhetoric by a gifted young student who knew his Seneca. No 
only was La BoStie not a Huguenot, but his essay contains no direct 
reference to the state of France under Charles IX and no kind of theory 


* Od this point tea G. de Lagarde’. Rtthrrch.s V Esprit Pohlujut de la 

Reforme, pp. 26V2G8. . ,„ a . 

* A second edition, ‘ revue, comg^e et augmentie,’ appeared w 

the One usually referred to. That of 1316 seems to have become a J"yr» 
PeugJre. in his edition of the works of La Hot be, »ay» that he wold not 
find a copy. There is no copy of it in the British Museum ; but there is one 
the London Library The additions made in 1578 were of small importance- 

* L* Boetie died in 1563. See Feugire. 
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of government. Ii is an essay on ‘ tyranny ’ in general, why it is 
endured and how maintained and how easily it might be overthrown. 

4 Tvranny * here means, apparently, a government directed entirely 
for'the gratification and entertainment of a governing person or group. 
La Boetie wrote as though he imagined that such governments 
were quite ordinary and prevalent phenomena. There is a constant 
implication that Europe is now governed by tyrants, but no positive 
statement to that effect. The instances given are all from ardent 
history. He makes no definite application of his views to the France 
of his own day and never even refers to religions persecution. But 
the essay gave a general support to the Huguenot pamphleteers by 
its insistence that natural law and Datura! rights justified fordl!? 
resistance to tyrannous government. Incidentally the Cordr' C* 1 
was an essay on the natural liberty, equality and fraternity of man. 
Nature, 

*le gamut re de Din et lm gouTrraante dea homines,’ up the author, *0001 • 
tons tuts de raitae forme et, conn* it teraUe, i ntnt moule. i £a de com enW 
conoistre tons pour compagnons c-J plntot frfres . . . file a Eoatr# en tcct« 
chose* qn’elle ne roulwt taut nous fsire tons unis qne tons cns : 0 ne f»u5 F** 
fstre doute qoe nous ne sorons tons nstoirUement libres, pai*qu* nous leas'* 
tous cospa^nons ; et ne pent tomber en lVntendement de peraonne «jne 
ait mu ancun en semiade, nous aynnt tons mis en cospsraie* 

But tins sort of language served no Huguenot purpose- It fervrd. 
in truth, no purpose at all at the time, though, one day, it might come 
to do so. 

The writings included in the M metres of I5T6 almost completely 
anticipate the FimlKiae of 1579. To isolate the latter is a mistake 
and gives a wrong impression- It should be considered along with 
the writings which it at once expanded and reduced to order. It 3 
superior importance is hardly at all dne to any originality, but primarily 
to the fact that it states the case of the earlier writers more completely 
and systematically than was done by any one of them. There js 
another reason also for considering all these writings together, to W 
as that is possible. The points on which they differ among themselves 
are of some significance. 

§ 6. THE IIEX01KES AND THE VISDIClAE 1 

The most striking and significant of the writings that a j PP < ' a “ 
in the M metres ef 157C are the Du Droit its J/cyutrnif nr let f^r 
and the Disloyue d*_-4rcAon et de Pol die. Available evidence pem 

* This nb-title of tbe e*s»j dxj not appear ia 1576. , 

• JWirti/ reulra rirr it in < irj A 

Opm IfgvIiJ’vJ joUtlde, SleyXsxo Jn*a Br%t3 Cilia g%clcrt- 
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to an almost unavoidable conclusion that the Droxl } published 

anonymously, was actually written by that veteran champion of 
Calvinism, Theodore de Beza That Beza should, at this crisis, have 
produced an essay in flat contradiction of his master’s teaching and 
in equally Cat contradiction of earlier utterances of his own, is not 
really surprising. But it ia certainly an extreme case of the way 
in which the political views even of the most faithful followers of 
Calvin adjusted themselves to circumstances. Beza was a Frenchman , 
and the emotional stresses aroused in him by the massacres of 1572 
and by the critical position of Calvinism in France w the years that 
followed, sufficiently explain a quite honest change of view The 
Dialogue between Arcbon and Politie ,* * * * inferior to the Du Droit in com- 
pleteness and coherence of statement, is perhaps in some ways more 
typical and the author saw points that were missed by his fellow- 
wnters. 

All these writers, from the author of the Du Droit to the author 
of the V indicia*, agree with one another and, indeed, with almost every 
one else in the sixteenth century, that the obligation to obey consti- 
tuted political authority is an obligation to God and that rebellion 
is, normally, rebellion against God. The author of the Archon et 
Politic was at great pains to explain away the Biblical texts that 
were used to prove that rebellion is wicked in every conceivable case . 
but that God normally requires obedience to Princes it would never 
have occuned to him to deny. It may be noted also that all of them 
were inclined to allow that monarchy is at once practically the best 
form of government and the form most clearly approved of m Heaven. 
The Du Droit , indeed, suggests a doubt. ‘ Since the world was/ 
says Beza, almost in tho words of Calvin, * if we consider even the beat 
of Kings, we shall not find one who did not abuse his position 1 Mon- 
archical government tends rather to the ruin than to the conservation 
of peoples ' unless it be bridled in such sort that the great benefits 
that may come of it be gathered in and the wondrous harm prevented 

However that may be, they all assert vigorously that there exists 
ho absolute sovereignty save that of God From this they draw 
directly the conclusion that the rightful power of all magistrates must, 


* It seems t 0 have been first written in Latin, but to hare been first printed 
in French in 1574. De Thou’s itatement on this point u probably correct. 

The editor of the Mlmoiree makes the strange assertion that, in ita original form, 
it was published at Magdeburg in 1550. To what confusion this aaiertion n due 
<-le»r. The essay has no vital connection with the Magdeburg tract o l 
April 13, 1550, already dealt with, and certainly with no other that ia known 

But there ia sufficient resemblance to allow one to suppose that Beia had the 
S . ***** before him while writing. 

, This has an alternative title Dialogue it VautoriU it* Princu el at la 
libetU iu ptUflu. In Mint* r«, Vol III, 1578. 

Du Drott, Mem. II, p. 767, ed. 1578. 
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in the nature of things, be limited. ‘ It is God alone whom we 
bound to obey in all cases without exception.’ 1 Kings are bound cot 
only by the commands verbally given in the Scriptures, but abo 
by that natural law which is, equally, the law of God. ‘ The Prince 
is subject to the law divine written aid to that natural law of equity 
imprinted in the hearts of all men.’ * Here, as almost eve^whct, 
the Virvhciae follows juit. God reigns per xe, Kinqi per Devm ; tie: 
jurisdiction belongs to God and they are his delegates. There can 
be no such thing as unlimited human authority. God recoguira 
Kings as his agents and has, indeed, created them ; but ‘ magistrate 
were created for the people and not the people for magistrates 
This last medieval commonplace is repeated again and again bj 
the various writers and in almost the same words. 

From these propositions, which no one was likely flatly to deny, 
we pass to the essential contentions. It is not quite easy to see what 
these were. The writers were not very sure about it themselves. 

God, they agree, makes of Kings his agents and ministers for 
general welfare : they are * given by God for our good None tie 
less do these writers agree with the author of the RereiUe Afflris, 
that all princes and magistrates were established by a common consent 
of the people. Some peoples have established monarchic, »o=e 
aristocratic, some democratic forms of government; but erey 
particular constitution owes its being at every moment to the wu 
of the people. So had declared the writer of the RcceiUe ; 
and Beza and the rest agree. So absolutely is this the fact, 
Politie, that even in a monarchy hereditary by custom, a Kin g 
be regarded as elected.* Though nominated by God as the heir c. 
Saul, David only became King by the free choice and consent of tie 
people. 

They agree, too, with the RereiUe Maim, in thinking th«t ta 
people would be so foolish as to vest unlimited authority in anjnre- 
There was never a monarchy, rashly d er'a is the writer of one pa=* 
phlet, without some kind of represen tat iv' body to act as a check cn 
the King. Tie institutions of France, ne argued, of themselves 
imply a right of rebellion under certain cimamstance3. T The authon.v 
of all magistrates being derived from the people and held conditiona-v, 


* Opening of the Ihi Droit * Dv&v**, Mens. HI. p- 11^ , 

* Tie phrase is »t Imt u old as Aquina*. It ocean ia Paaqascf ’• rovrper 

15CO. It sra», in fact, the taereal ecataonpUce at the ties*. 

4 Dial^ne. Mea. in. p. 96. 

* lb., Mem. III. p_ 97. The Ti»£iciae repeal* thU. . H net 

* There t* eonfuiion here : ainoe, on their oara »honisg. the thin* cc *~' 

be done. . . 

* PJpow nr Ja tputiion d tavoir t’i 1 esi lyiriUt G« pnpfc ft i Is 

ntUler par armtj a li (deni* d cruadi cTmn trine*' *>*uni%. >!«=• 11 ^ p 

223. 
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il s'ensuit que ccux qui ont eu puissance <lc leur baillcr telle autont£, 
n’ont eu moms do puissance de les en priver’. 1 Among the Jews 
1 Dieu temoignait par la bouche <lu sacnficateur qu’il les reconnaissait 
pour son peuple ; le roi promettait de regner selon Dieu, et le pcuple, 
suivant cela, de lui obeir Everywhere magistrates were originally 
established * avee pactes ct obligations reciproques ’ * 

None of these writers, with the partial or possible exception of 
him of the Vtndirint, conceived of any definite ‘ contract ’ What 
they were asserting is simply that political authonty was established 
in answer to recognized needs and that the ends for which govern- 
ment was established involved absolutely a Imitation of the rights 
of any possible sovereign. The limits of the subject’s duty of obedi- 
ence are and must be determined by the ends for which political 
sovereignty was instituted. The duty of obedience is, m other 
words, conditional on the sovereign’s acting in the sense of the need 
that created him. From the mere fact, which no one denies, that 
the Prince exists for the sake of his people, it is inferred that the 
people may depose a Frince whose action is inconsistent with the 
purposes for which alone he exists. Just so had Gerson and Pierre 
d’Ailly argued that the Fopc’e power must needs be limited by the 
ends for which the Church exists. 

80 far the view presented is intelligible enough ; but now arises a 
difficulty. All these writers insist that though tbo Pnnce is an agent 
and delcgato of a sovereign people, he is also an agent and a delegate 
o! God< In the V indicias the notion is formally emphasized to the 
point of paradox. ‘ Deus reges instituit, regna regibus dat, regea 
eligit; populus reges conatitmt, regna tradit, electionem suo sul- 
fragio comprobat I ’ The phrases were apparently intended to throw 
light on tho matter : it can hardly be said that they do so. It would 
appear, if the words mean anything, that the populus may rejec 
the King appointed by God. It is not easy to see why God is brought 
into the business at all. God, it might bo said, created the need to 
which government corresponds and created man with P° we * , 

with his need. But to say this would bo merely to say that Uod 
created whatever is. God wills peace and order among men ana 
therefore tho government set up by the people represen s o ® • 

Certainly the Writers all had this in mind ; but they must have meant 
more than this. For this alone affords no ground for saying that 
God institutes and appoints Kings. , rr, n _ « 

In what sense then, for these thinkers, did God crea ® 

Why did they feel bound to make this assertion 1 None 

clearly to have known: certainly none ol them clearly state tie 

•dLE^': TbUUpompoaal,,^nMtatheI' i " J £' 1 ;” l fM 
(«t become. . • lorfo, ' or . ■ pact"® \ 1 I b -. M '“’ P 
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reason. It was, I think, because all of then, rightly cr wrongly, 
conceived of obligation as arising only in reference to some fin a l eri 
and purpose in hfe There can be, they felt, no obligation that is 
merely to m3n. My need, of itself, cannot create for another in 
obligation to God. Hence, though the people coold set up a govern- 
ment and endow it with force, they could not give it real authority. 
They could not create an obligation to obey it, for all obligation i* 
to God. 

Their theory, then, nmy be stated as follows : Any actual Prince 
receives his oSce and his actual power from the people. Bat the real 
authority attached to that office, the obligation to obey the command! 
of the Prince, is derived not from the people but from God. 

In the view, or the sense, that the authority of the Prince is cstatal 
by God, the Huguenot thinkers were at one with the believen in 
absolutism by dinne right. It is just st this point that the two 
diverged. The authonty attached to kingship is conferred by Gcd, 
but, S3y the Huguenots, it is conferred only for the benefit of the people 
and therefore conditionally. If any King act in a manner destructive 
of the people's welfare, "be has, in the language of the Tindi eictf 
broken his covenant with God. In such a case the people may 
should deprive him of the office which the people conferred.' 

The so-called * contracts ’ of the Vindiciae signify this and little, 
if anything, more. It is doubtful, at least, whether the word ‘con- 
tract ’ should be used in translating the phrases of that book. The 
author uses, indiscriminately, the word pactum and the word feed-*, 
as though both meant the same thing. But while pactum was a ten? 
of law and properly signified contract, the word foedos signifies alliance 
or treaty. Of both terms alike, as used in the Yindiciae, the vaguer 
word covenant would seem to be the better translation- The antic? 
of the Vindieiae did not himself attach any very definite meaning to 
his terms and certainly did not intend to suggest that his pactum 
was something quite definite, rigid and enforceable. IBs own accour* 
of its terms makes that clear. 

He does not seem quite to know whether there are two contracts, 
or covenants, or three. Obviouslv it did not matter. There is tie 
duplex foedus ’ between God, Princeps end Popalus and tie?? ** 
another pactum between Prince and People only. The first ©f 
whatever it is, is clearly cot a contract in the strict sense. Ln-e? 
it the Prince binds himself to serve and obey God purely, aetc.~“? 
to his Word and to see to it that the People does the same. He 
People binds itself to the right and proper worship of God before a3 

' So Nicholas of Ctia, m tu Ik Covwdjrj* x relate t. Ud d<-!a.-vd tha* f 2 
fcathor.tr it held chfcsktelr fro-u God but uasM^teJr frta fc»s l ^ 

authority ntu on the «ons*ct of the Chnitiaa ecsruunity and that U« 
pope I* Vicar of the Church rather than of Christ. 
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things else. Hu* Prince is to answer to God for the People and the 
People for the Prince. If the People desert God the Prince will be 
held responsible : if the Prince turn traitor the People is responsible 
for suffering it. Under the second * contract ’ the Prince binds himself 
to rule 1 justly ’ and to respect and maintain the rights of every one , 
the People binds itself to obedience so long as he does so and no longer. 
This 1 contract it is important to observe, is not conceived as neces- 
sarily historical or formal or as necessarily expressed at all in words. 
It may be tacit ; 1 but whether express or tacit, it cannot by any process 
be cancelled. Why not 1 Because, m the Erst place, it is not a con- 
tract at ad. It is a mutual obbgation arising from the nature of 
things and from the will of God. The words pactum and foedus 
would seem to imply a conscious and deliberate act of will But what 
is a tacit ' contract ’ 1 It is surely evident that the writer was third: 
ing simply of ft moral obligation Hjs pactum does not, like o contract, 
depend on man's volition. It is something that exists necessarily 
and universally. 

The pamphlets of 1676 had asserted that the Prince is bound 
to rule justly and to serve God and that he ought to be resisted and 
even deposed if he definitely and consistently refuses to do so. The 
author of the Vindiciac was not content to declare that the Prince 
was bound ; he declared that the Prince had bound himself by a 
pactum. The difference is merely verbal : both meant the same thing. 
The pactum of the Vt ndieiae is one that cannot be cancelled even by 
the agreement of both parties ; and it is one that, whether expressed 
or not, exists always. There is, really, nothing voluntary about it. 
On the author’s own showing the pact was not made either by Pnnce 
or People. It expresses nothing but the immutable will of Goa. 
It is not very clear what the author thought was gained by putting 
it as he did. Whoever be was,* he was gathering up the content of 
the earlier pamphlets and presenting it in a logical order and wit 
a great parade of precision. He had really little to add to what ha 
been said already ; but he was bent on giving to the theory increased 
definition and an exactitude that could not be given By his a 
about contracts he succeeded in emphasizing the idea of reciproca 
obbgation and especially the obligations of the Prince. er a P s 


* ‘Inter rege* et populum mulua ©bligatio wt, 1178 ."'Tnlfo'iare 
Mi. tantum sit, .ive tUta, sire verb* concept* nuHo pactc » toll* . »«£> 
violari auSU vi rwdndi potest.' Vtndkvu. ed I860. AmtaJwfcP i 
In constituendo pnncipi intervene foedus inter ipsuin et P°P ’ d r 
Mpwerom. naturMe ref etiam civile. 1 (Summery of the conclus.ons unue 

T ”> w£w 'Lra. Bretu, ' 1. . -reri °“ Sl’lS "tblfuto 
enter here Judging from wh&t I know of hi. writings I don statement, 

iw*™ ... thi wort of Duplrosi, More.?, re •< 

Nor am I m the least convinced that Hubert Languet waa the author. 
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Who ia to judgo whether ft legitimate pnnee has become what the 
Finrficiae calls ' ijrcannus exercitio ’ and to whom beloDgs the right 
to take action against him ? 

’fore or less elaborately the writers contrast the true King with 
the Tyrant. They are careful to point out that one swallow <loe3 
not male a spring 1 David was guilty of abominable outrages, but 
David was not a tyrant. 1 An occasional murder or so may be passed 
over. Princes are but men ; and if a Prince behave tolerably We 
may think ourselves lucky, says the Ptndtcioe The Tyrant is one 
who rules habitually without regard to law, jUBtico or piety He is 
at enmity with God and man.* The true King diligently studies the 
Word of God : the Tyrant speaks of God only to blaspheme. The true 
King loves to hear the truth • you tell the truth to a Tyrant at your 
peril. 4 In the characterisation of the good King the author of the 
Wnduriac exhibits some slight orguiftlity, due to his personal aristo- 
cratic bias. The Tyrant, he says, prefers persons of low or unknown 
birth to his nobles : the good King cherishes his grands seigneurs as 
himself and secs jn them the friends of his kingdom ‘ But all tbs 
does not help much towards an answer to the questions that must 
be answered. 


It might be supposed that the answer would have been that it is 
for the People both to judge and to act. In a sense tbs was the answer 
that was given : but our authors distinguish. They distinguish 
absolutely the right to judge from the right to act on the judgement. 
They contemplate the possibility of a position in which no action is 
justified against one who is, nevertheless, a * manifest ’ tyrant. The 
right merely to judge could, in fact, hardly be denied to anyone. Every 
one may judgo : and the writers show little or no sign of any sense 
that the question might be difficult Any may judge and can ; but 
it is not for every one to act on the judgement. All agree that the 
private man, the individual subject as such, has no right to take 
action on his own judgement The right of active resistance is con- 
ceived os belonging not to individuals but to communities. Tn B 
simple subject is bound to submission by the law of God and by his 
own consent, lie must not obey commands contrary to Uod sj law 
nor must he participate in tyrannical action, but, says the DuVrot » 
1 II n'est licitfe & aucun particular d’opposer force & la force du iyran 
de son autoritfc pnv^e.’ ‘ Cetui qui a dt6 avou£ de son peuple, non- 
obstant qu’il abuse de son droit, retient toute fois ce fondement <U»- 
torit6 qu’il a sur sea sujets particulars * Were it otherwise, he a , 
the remedy would prove worse than the disease, ‘ et surviendraien 


‘ * Una hirundo non fact «r ’ The very phm® is W m *** c01 

nection by the author of the De Ju jfa of low. 

1 Du Droit, Mem . ix „ 775 * VtndKW. 

• Mem. HI. p. 1*4. * A P 
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milk Tyrans sous ombre d’en vouloir empecher un *. 1 All agree tilt 
the right to take action against the Tyrant belongs to communita 
as such. It doe3 not belong to any mere multitude of individual!. 
Considered as a mass of individuals the People is but a monster, 
■with a million heads and no sense. The community can only set 
through representatives. Who or what is it that possesses the light 
to speak and act for the community ? 

The answers given to this question vary slightly in form but 
in substance are similar. To have declared that the right belonged 
solely to the Estates of the realm assembled, might have been a logical 
but would have been a sadly unpractical answer. The Estates fcii 
the fatal defect of meeting only when summoned by the presumed 
Tyrant. Permanent representatives of the community, able to act 
for it at any moment, had to be found. They were found in magis- 
trates, in nobles, in regm proceres. 

All holders of public office, declared the Du Dmit, must be regarded 
as officers of the kingdom rather than of the King. They * ne depen- 
dent proprement du soverain maiq de la soverainete \ Each of them 
shares in sovereignty and each of them is sworn and bound to maintain 
law and justice. Their duty so to do includes a duty to resist tj 
force, if necessary, the ‘ sovereign magistrate ' who acts as a tyrant 
All * Dukes, Counts, Viscounts, Barons and Chastelaina * belong to 
this class of officers of the kingdom : they were, originally, ‘ msp* 
trates ’ pure and simple, and still retain their old rights. There are 
yet other magistrates ‘ ordonnes pour servir comme de bride et it 
frein au souveraine Magistral ’. He was thinking, probably, of tie 
Parlemeuts of France, but he does not specify. Over and above a3 
this the Estates assembled possess an indefeasible right to depore 
a tyrant. The sovereignty of the people is conceived as delegated 
to and divided among a group of magistrates and nobles. 

II y a un mutuc lie obligation ectre un Roi et le* offieier* d’ua • 

duquM Royaume tout le gourernement n’est pas mis entre lea cium dJ Ke- 
arns eeulement le BOuvemn degre de ce gouvernement, comme musii If* cEc** 1 
mfentur* y ent cbacan lear part aelon leur degrt et le tout k certames coad.!*«< 
d one part et d'autre.’ ■ 

If the sovereign magistrate disregard these conditions, it is for ti* 
inferior magistrates to protect the people against his tyranny 
raise the standard of revolt. 

The language of the rindiribe is similar. The author says pkhJj' 
that when he speaks of the * populus * he really means there ^ 
umversum populi coetum represmtant These arc the magistnt^ 
and ‘ proceres *, delegated and established bv the people with a i-a* 
in sovereignty. They include all officers of the crown, all city cap*’ 
trates, grands seigneurs, Farlements and deputies of town or province. 

» IH Dnx/. II, p . 49* « m, Mem. Ii. p. 
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They ate the guardians and guarantors of the compacts on which 
political society is based. 1 The confused nature of the answer is already 
obvious. It would have been difficult for the writers to say what 
they meant by the word ‘ represent ’ In what sense did nobles and 
Parlemcnts, city magistrates and Estates all alike represent the 
community 1 What ground was there for regarding the nobles or 
the Parlemcnts of France os * representing ' anything 1 But, even 
taking the answer as it stands, a difficult question at once arises. Did 
this strangely miscellaneous crowd collectively ‘ represent ’ the people 
or did each member of it sufficiently represent the whole co mmuni ty ? 
Did the right of rebellion lie with every ' chastelaw ' and with every 
Parlcmcnt ? An attempt was made in the Vtndictae to answer this 
question. But the answer it gives is hopelessly ambiguous. Only 
on one point was the author quite clear Any magistrate or group of 
magistrates, he lays down, standing at the head of and therefore 
‘ representing ' a distinct community within the kingdom, such as 
is a province or a town, may resist tyranny on behalf of the com- 
munity for which he is locally responsible . and that even though 
all the rest of the kingdom side with the tyrant. In particular the 
magistrates of any town may establish true religion within their 
walls and resist by force all attempts to introduce idolatry. Such 
action beiDg taken it will become the right and even the duty of the 
inhabitants of that town or province to draw the Bword m support 
of the conscientiously rebellious magistrate. Whether persons not 
of that town or provinco may, in such a case, do the same is not, how- 
ever, made clear. But we are told elsewhere that if any one of the 
* principal officers ' of the kingdom raise the standard of revolt, then 
all may join him and feel that they fight for God. 

The author of the Vindtciae apparently, at times, saw France as 
a Bort of federation of communities each with its own law and magis- 
trates and each with its own independent right to defend itself against 
tyranny. It would appear that there was not, after all, a single pactum 
between the King and people, but a pactum between the King and 
every such community. Every community that can be seen as dis- 
tinct, is conceived as having rights against the common sovereign. 
It is this conception that gives to the Vindictae one of its chief claims 
to originality. But it would be easy to claim too much on this account. 
Tho conception was really, as things stood, almost inseparable from 
the widespread conception of ancient custom as sacred and immutable. 
It corresponded to a considerable extent to the actual condition of 
France. The author of the Vtndiaae was conscious of a difficulty. 
Ho did not see how it could be said that a small group of nobles or a 
city magistracy represented the people of France. But it was easy 

* ‘ Hujus vero locilctia r cu pacti, regm officiarn vindices et custodca soot.’ 
VtndtcM i, p 234. 
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and natural to see La Rochelle or Montauban as distinct communities, 
with their own law3 and their elected magistrates ; for such in fact 
they were. If magistrates derived their right of revolt against tyranny 
from their representative character, it was reasonable, he felt, to 
claim for the magistrates of Nismes or for the Estates of Languedoc 
the full rights of representatives of a ‘ populus The conception 
had the additional advantage of fitting exactly the needs of tie 
Huguenot party. But no stress is laid on it. No attempt is made 
to work out a conception of a Federal State consisting of communities 
each with its own rights. Most of the language of the Vindinat 
is inconsistent with any such conception of the State. 

There is no question m any case of a counting of heads or votes. 
The Huguenot pamphleteers are quite free from any superstition 
about numerical majority. No one even suggests that it is only 
for a majonty of the regm officiarii to give the signal for revolt. The 
author of the Archm et Politic dialogue does indeed suggest that there 
i& a question. Archon asks whether, supposing that a majority 
of his people support the tyrant, the minority can have a right to 
rebel. Pobtie answers stoutly that right is right and injustice, no- 
tice. The opinion or the action of a majority as such can make 
no difference. The majority may go to perdition as it pleases. U-e 
and honour and salvation must not be surrendered to a majority. 1 
But this is, practically, only negative. To the question who it is hu 
the right to give the signal for general rebellion, we are left without 
any definite answer. 

Suppose a 1 manifest tyrant * whose iniquities are supported or 
connived at by all the officiarii regni without exception : wbat is to 
happen ? The case is not, indeed, likely to occur, if any one of these 
officers may initiate rebellion. Perhaps this fact helps to account 
for the answer given to the question. The people, says the Du Droit, 
have, in that case, no remedy but in repentance, patience and prayer- 
The Vindieiac abounds in the same sense. If private persons drt* 
the sword without due authorization, they are guilty though thc| 
cause be just. They ore bound to wait 'or the command of aU<~ J 
is of those who represent the whole body of the people in Hnguon. 
province or town, or at the least of one of these, before taking «7 
action against the Prince. 1 t 

King and officers of the kingdom alike were established by 
community for its own benefit. The King is bound absolutely P7 
the purposes for which he was set up. No less absolutely are t~e 

* Dial^ve, Mem. Ill, p. 13(1. . 

' * Singuh deniqae pnncip«n non eoastitnaot, ltd onireni. It*qu® 

•omm, eorura, inquim, qui tmirersos fn regno, rtgione, orbero qa** 
partem ftciit. represen t*nt, jassum expeetent oport-t, »ut unm* »!tea « *“ 
fcntequxm tdrara pnneip^m quidqtusi mobantur." p. £S7> 
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magistrates bound to resist tyranny. On this point all the writers 
are emphatic. So expressly is it the duty ol the magistrates to resist 
a tyrant, says the Vindiciae, that they have no possible excuse for 
not doing so. But if the magistrates, nevertheless, fail in their duty, 
the community has no remedy against them. It may not nse and 
depose its magistrates. It can speak and act only through them. 
That pactum between Prince and people, it appears, was badly drawn. 
It has made the magistracy the judge of the King’s action without 
appeal and has disabled the people from taking any action against an 
unfaithful magistracy. Evidently it was drawn by the governing 
class itself. 

There is no frivolity in putting the matter in this way : it expresses, 
crudely, the real fact. The Vtndtctae proclaimed the sovereignty 
of tho people. We must guard against tho absurd notion that this 
phrase has always tho same meaning or even necessarily any meaning. 
What docs it signify in tho Vindictae 1 Tho people is sovereign in 
the Bense that all governmental action must be referred to tho general 
welfare. Again, it is sovereign because political authority can only 
he conceived as originating in its needs and as resting on its recog- 
nition. This is meant and no more than this The populus is not 
conceived as in any sense a sovereign agent. It can act only under 
orders and direction. It has no will of its own ; it does not even 
recognize its own needs ; it does not know its fnends from its enemies ; 
it does not know itself ; it knows nothing. But in every populus 
there exists an upper stratum which is self-conscious and intelligent. 
JuBt as, in medieval conception, the eccleflia was the whole body of 
the faithful, but the sacerdotium alone its thinking and active agent, 
so now tho Btate is conceived as a community which can think and 
act only through its upper classes. Every populus, then, has ite 
natural representatives, and the sovereignty of the people, conceived 
as acting, lies wholly with these. This, it is true, is not how the 
Huguenot writers put tho matter. They Bpeak always of official 
persons and of nobles : of persons, that is, either holding some kind 
of jurisdiction or some kind of recognized superiority. But definition 
had to be arrived at : and it would have been no more possible then 
than now to define * upper classes ’ In France, indeed, the class 
of nobles was inclined to claim that it alone ‘ represented ’ tho people. 
The Huguenot writers claim a share in active sovereignty for the 
aristocracy of the towns also. 

But before the theory could bo Baid to be intelligible, yet another 
difficulty had to he met. All these writers, from the Reveille Matin 
to tho Virnftcuie, habitually apeak of the King as hound to TeBpect 
positive law. Ho is bound to think of law os ‘ lady and mistress 
and if he breaks law habitually he becomes a 1 tyrant But what, 
then, is tho source of law and what gives it validity 1 If the rights 
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of the King include the right to mate what law he pleases, even tie 
most wrong-headed of tyrants might well dispense with treating 
law. He has only to alter or repeal it when it stands in his way. 
The question as to law-making power was, of course, fundamental: 
but only the authors of the Archon et Politic and the Vindiciae seen 
to have seen this at all clearly. 

The view of ‘ Politie ’ was that law-making power can exist it 
all only within narrow limits. There are, he aays, three kinds of hv, 
There b natural law ; there is a law of nations which binds all peoples 
alike and determines the relations of individuals of different nations ; 
and there is the law which is peculiar to particular States. Natural 
law 13 divine ; its content is everywhere apparent to human reason 
and on it ‘ dependent le droit des gens et le droit civil ’. This natural 
or divine law determines in all cases what is just or unjust. There 
is no difficulty, to his mind, in determining the limi ts of human legis- 
lative power. * On aura pour regie certaine les lois divines et I’equiti 
naturelle.’ Every human ordinance inconsistent with natural la* 
is null. It is not a question of what the Prince thinks good or cl 
what the mas3 of people desire. ‘ La force d’un vrai loi le doit 
emporter sur la volonte du peuple.' In the main, in fact, law has been 
made by God and there is little left for the human legislator to do. 
The Prince may and should bring the law of his particular community 
into harmony with natural law and he may make such legislative 
adjustments and alterations as occasion requires. Having conceded 
this much the author felt that it was too much. He adds that the 
Prince has no right to make violent or drastic changes in law * without 
the common consent of those most interested in the matter .* 

It is important to realize that this way of thinking of law and ol 
legislative power was, in the sixteenth century, not only common 
but perhaps more common than any other. The author’s phrases 
had for long been commonplaces. But this medieval view of 
matter, whatever might be said about it theoretically, was from the 
point of view of a practical lawyer, all but meaningless. The author 
of the I indicias shows an awareness of this fact. He refused to concede 
to the King, as such, any law-making power at all. His language 
indeed is, here as elsewhere, confused, ne speaks of bw as an 
instrument given by God for good government But he says. **-•<>. 
that Kings receive law from the per pie. ‘Law,* he says, u an 
apprehension of intelligence or rather a body of such apprehension 5 ^ ^ 
It is ‘the reason and wisdom of thinking men gathered into unity • 


iUjw, Mem. III. pp. 116. 117. .... B 

I^r eat mrai rel potras mentmm congregita multitudes.* Ed J oo . F 
153. Translation u not easy. The French version ot 1531 gives : * I* •** 
one intelligent ou plulot un de pluneun crtendemenU * (p » 

1 1 t/r eat muitjr um prudentum in onuni ooUecta r»tin wt ssp** 1 
Ed. 1560, p. 157. 
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It is, in fact, as the Defensor Pacts had averred, a judgement of the 
community as to what is required for general welfare. As such it 
cannot be changed by a mere royal edict. It can be changed only 
by a common consent. That common consent can be given by the 
community through its representatives. He arrives, thus, at the 
conclusion that law can only be made by the King with the assent of 
the Estates of the realm. So, it seems, he comes back to the con- 
clusion of the Franco-GaUui. Legal sovereignty lies with the King 
and the Estates jointly But be was not claiming for the King 
* m Parliament ’ an unlimited power of law-making His belief in 
natural end divine law forbade that absolutely Ilia assertion, in 
fact, was mainly negative He was merely saying that law could 
not be changed at all without a general consent. 

There remained the question whether rebellion is justified for the 
cause of religion. There could, surely, be no doubt that a Prince who 
persecutes true believers and endeavours to destroy the true Church, 
is the very worst sort of tyrant It is inconceivable that authority to 
do so could be derived from God or man. Yet there was, here, a 
certain difficulty ; and all the writers showed that they felt it, even 
though none but the author of the Archon el Politie definitely expressed 
a doubt. None of them could say that a King who ' persecutes ’ for 
the cause of religion is necessarily a tyrant. On the contrary, they 
all agree that it is the duty of the Pnncc to maintain true religion and 
to use force if necessary to root out false doctnne and idolatry. The 
true end of government, says the Da Droit, is not the peace and quiet 
of this life but the glory of God. 1 It follows that it is the duty of all 
those in authority to maintain the right service of God by all means 
m their power. In the Vindictoe the Pnnco 4 contracts ’ with God 
to do this very thing . it might be held that, under the 4 contract ' 
he might justly be deposed if he does not persecute 4 idolaters ’. But, 
if this be so, how can the persecution of any particular religious group 
give it a right to rebel 1 Archon, in the Dialogue, asks the question 
Catholic Princes, he points out, hold that their rebgion is the true 
one and claim that in persecuting Protestants they are doing their 
duty. When Folitie replies that it is for the Church to determine 
from the Scriptures what is heresy and for the King to act on that 
judgement, Archon ventures to remark that that, precisely, is what 
Catholic Princes are doing The question is fairly stated , but it is 
not answered. Politie answers the question only by begging it, 
exactly as Calvin and Beza had done long since The author of the 
Ymdiciae begs the question without even asking it He seems iiot to 
have seen the difficulty. But it is a little curious that Beza, in the 
Du Droit, denies that mere ‘persecution’ could give the faithful a 
right to rebel. On this point, at least, he remained a strict Calvinist. 

1 Beza was repeating both bmnclf and Calm 
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He asserts, merely, that rebellion is justified on behalf cf forms cf 
worship authorized by law ; and that this was the case with ti* 
* reformed religion ' in France. He was a better Calvinist than h'wjer. 

It was not quite enough to argue that the Huguenots were justified 
in rebelling ; it was desirable also to show that they were justified 
in seeking aid from foreigners. Ever since the Huguenot chiefs had, 
in 1562, agreed to hand over Havre to Elizabeth of England in return 
for armed assistance, the party had constantly endeavoured to obtain 
foreign aid. Bands of German ruEans, politely presumed to be cf tie 
true religion, had assisted vigorously in the devastation of France. 
It was, indeed, hardly worth while to try to persuade Protested 
princes in general that it was their duty to assist the Huguenot party 
Such an enterprise had not the smallest chance of success. Tit 
RevexUe Mntin sorrowfully admitted as much. But it was wcrit 
while to try to persuade the French people, who had suffered fcrm 
such pious invasions, that the party was justified in bringing the 
about. The demonstration was undertaken in the YirAiciae. It 
put the question : ‘ Whether neighbour Princes are bound to grre 
aid to other’s subjects, persecuted for the cause of true rehgicn « 
oppressed by manifest tyranny ! ’ 1 On general grounds of duty to 
God and one’s neighbour, he asserted, the answer in both eases mm* 
be affirmative. There is but one true Church and injury done to the 
least of its members is injury to tie whole body. All Chr-rtian P 
are bound to safeguard, not only the Church in their own dominions, 
but the Church Universal. To "abandon one part o! it to the enemr 
is to betray the cause. As to the case of mere manifest tyranny 
what has to be considered is that all men are of like nature, tist 
justice is the same for all and that a tyrant is a common enemy cf 
mankind. 

‘PSrty bids os maintain the La-w aad the Gsureh cl God : jot** & e= ***’, 
that we bind the hands of the tyrant who would destroy all ri?hi and all 
FOTHuaeat : chanty require* that we lend a hand to lift cp the faSes. TV* 
who m a k e no account cf these things woulddrir* piety, justice and chanty P® 
the woild, that they be no more beard of.* 1 

The writer seems to have been unaware how far-reaching ww 
principle he had laid down. 

5 8. THE THEOP.Y OF THE V JSDICUE 

The theory of the 7 indicia?, which is also, in all essentials, t-* 
theory of the Du Drvit and of the Archcn ei Poliiie dialogue, is a t-<*7 
of the nature of political sovereignty. Any possible poLtasal ten- 
reignty, it is declared, is bound by the law of its own nature and ! *■» 
nature is and must be determined by the ends for which it was cre*t«- 
It was established by the community to meet certain needs and 
* ^icrtj (Wu. * IK last words cf the Uxk- 
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realize certain objects of desire. What these needs were is not made 
very clear • it is clear only that they were universally felt and recog. 
nized. According to the Vindtctoe the chief of them were the protection 
of property and defence against external enemies It is important 
to observe that the community is conceived as existing before the 
establishment of the sovereign. Nothing is said as to the form in 
which it existed ; but since property existed in it there must also have 
existed Borne kind of law, though this, perhaps, was only the law 
natural In what sense or manner the community was capahle of 
action is not made clear • it is clear only that it was capable of action. 
It is not even clear that the establishment of a ‘ sovereign magistrate ’ 
was to the writers the same thing as the first establishment of co- 
operative coercive government Some of the language used almost 
suggests that they conceived of a community, m which law and 
* magistrates ’ already existed, setting up a ‘ sovereign magistrate ‘ 
as an additional institution. But on all possible questions concerning 
the origin and nature of the community which sets up political sove- 
reignty, these writers have practically nothing to say. There is, if 
you will, in the Vjndicioe, a ‘ contract ' between people and ruler • there 
is no suggestion of a social contract Something is assumed and one 
does not quite know what. It might be said that the whole theory 
is baseless. 

It would be wrong to say so. When it was said that the sovereign 
was constituted by the people, all that was meant was that imperative 
need necessarily brought about his estabbshment When it was said 
that the people is * par dessus le roi ’ 1 or that the people is the sovereign, 
all that was meant was that government exists for the general welfare 
and that all power depends on the recognition of authority. May 
we Bay that when a contract between King and people was spoken 
of, this meant only that such recognition carries with it, always, 
unphed conditions? We cannot say quite that. The use of such 
terms as pactum and fiedus seemed to imply that political sovereignty 
was established by a deliberate act of will and with a consciousness 
of the ends to be reabzed through it. This, whether he exactly meant 
it or not, is, practically, what the author of the Vindiciae contributed 
to the theory by his use of the word pactum. And this, it would 
seem, is the essence of what is loosely called the ‘ contract theory ’. 
The contribution made by the Vvndicvu was in one sense important 
In the seventeenth century it became fashionable, among certain 
groups, to refer all questions concerning the rights and obligations of 
sovereigns and peoples to a fictitious contract. But how far the 
V indicia* can be held responsible for that fashion is a question which 
belongs to tbe history of thought in the seventeenth century. 

l Ytndlctae, ed 1581, p 105 * Cum reges a populo constituantur, omtuno 
regm Tidetur, populum univeraum rege potiorcm esse ’ Ed 1660, p 118 
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Had this been all, we might have said that the theory of the 
Vindiaae eliminates divme right. It did, of course, nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, the whole theory depends on its conception 
of God’s will and of God’s law. Rebellion against a sovereign who 
is doing, or even trying to do, bis duty is declared to be rebellion 
against God. For it is God alone who gives the sovereign a real right 
to demand obedience, even though his power to enforce it is derived 
directly from the people. In setting up a sovereign the people ns, 
logically, bound itself to obedience though only conditionally, ho* 
the people could not create an obligation. All obligation is to bod. 
Even the right of resistance is a ‘ divine right'. It anses becaaM 
God, like the people, granted authority only on conditions; tor, 
again like the people, God wills the general welfare. . . 

Sovereignty is bound and limited by three things. It is Imu 
by the law of nature, which is nothing else than the sense, assuis ^ 
to be the same in every man, of what is right and what is wto..? 
Sovereignty, we may put it, is limited by the moral consciousness o 
the community. The sovereign is bound also by positive law v 
is not of his creation. Law, so far as it is not simply divine m on fT • 
is a judgement of the community as to justice and welfare. It ca™ 
by its nature, be altered at the will of any one man. Th e 
or the alteration of law requires a general consent, rm 8 }• , 

sovereign is bound by the law directly given in the Scriptures, a 
this, to the Huguenot writers, means that he is bound to maintain 
they call the true religion, assumed to be o fixed and loiown qusc > 
If a King persistently disregard any of these obligations he , 
a ‘ tyrant ’ : that is, he loses his God-given authority, the obbga ' 
obey him ceases and he may rightfully be rebelled against and 

The right of resistance to tyranny belongs to the commum _ 
a whole. How is it to be exercised ? When they come to 8 
this question the Huguenot theorists are at a loss to know J 
say. The exigencies of their party were altogether too much °* „ t 
reasoning powers. Their answer is absurd. It means, n i 
anything, that any one of the regni proceres or officiani iny 
nounce the King a Tyrant and initiate rebellion. They fan . ^ 

saying this outright : but wbat else were they saying I Tfcf} t 
ha\e said, with some show of rca e on, that only some kin 0 
sentativc body could declare a King a tyrant and levy wa J n 8 jV, a> 
him. But they knew that States General was of no u«c “ ^ 
Their theory on this matter was adju'ted to and determin ' rs ; c3 
needs of the Huguenot party. The preface to the f aro u? 

of the Yindiciae claimed that its author bad had no desire , 

any party. It is difficult to suppose that he could hase eve ^ 
to be believed. But there is, of course, no reason to lusf**- 1 
the author or his translator of dishonesty. 
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It must be understood, however, that the author of the Vindtetoe 
was in no way logically bound to say that the community could express 
itself only through the majority of some hind of representative body 
There was nothing in his theory from which such a conclusion could 
be drawn. Whether the laws of God or of nature or positive law is 
being habitually broken or not, was to his mind a question of fact 
simply- The opinion of a mere majority, as Buch, on the subject, 
is completely irrelevant. The truth is that his theory did not furnish 
any basis for an answer to the question bow is the will and judge- 
ment of the community to be expressed J 

Whatever importance ultimately attaches to the theory of the 
Vtrdmae, its importance for the sixteenth century and for Franco 
in particular was small The book had far more influence in the 
seventeenth than in the sixteenth century and far more in England 
than in France. Its vogue in France lasted only a few years. Barclay, 
at the end of the century, classes Junius Brutus With Buchanan and 
Boucher as the chiefs of the ‘ monarchomacbi \ In England the 
book had become fairly well known before 1600 and Whitgift refers 
to it as dangerous. But its doctrine was completely abandoned by 
the Huguenots within a few years of its first publication , and the 
general trend of thought in France was in a wholly different direction. 
If the hook was influential anywhere in the sixteenth century, it was 
in the Netherlands. On the other hand, in England, in the seventeenth 
century, the Vtndictoe had considerable influence. References to it 
are very frequent and its statements and arguments are constantly 
repeated. So late as 1683 it suffered the honour of being publicly 
burned by the University of Oxford 1 

The most original contributions made by the Ytndtctae to the theory 
of sovereignty developed by Huguenot writers after 1572, were, not 
its suggestion of formal ‘ contracts *, but its suggestion of a federal 
system based on recognition of the rights of natural communities and 
its theory as to the nature of law. The first of these, later developed 
by Althusiu8, was not followed up by the author it appears almost 
accidentally. The second was medieval and, in the sixteenth century, 
bad been more than anticipated by the writer who called himself 
Marius Salamonius. In fact, substantially, the whole theory of the 
Huguenot writers may be said, with certain qualifications, to liavo 
been developed and supplemented, partly by Salamonius and partly 
by Buchanan, before the appearance of the Vmdictae. The views 
of theso rather isolated thinkers arc so intimately connected, ideally, 
with those of the Huguenot writers, that it seems practically desirable 
to deal with them at once. 

> Along with tba Dt Jure Regni of Buchanan and the political work* of 
Milton, 



CHAPTER V 

SALAMONIUS AND BUCHANAN 


§ 1. SALAMONIUS 

T HE Tk Principatu 1 of Marias Salsmonias was published »$ 
Rome, * cum privilegio Bumini pontifici,’ as early as 1Mb 
The author appears to have been a Spaniard and no more 
than that is certainly known about him apart from bis writings* 
The book is in the form of a discussion between a Lawyer, a Philosopher, 
an Historian and a Theologian. In the main it consists in an argu- 
ment between Lawyer and Philosopher as to the meaning of the Lei 
Regia and whether and in what sense the Prince is legibvt tcivtvi. 
The Historian contributes to the discussion some indifferent srd 
irrelevant * history \ The Theologian contributes nothing. 
makes long speeches which are listened to, in presumably respectful 
silence, by the Lawyer and Philosopher, who then continue with their 
argument as though nothing had happened. It might almost seen 
that the Theologian is introduced to show that theology has nothing 
to Bay in the matter. The Scriptures contribute nothing to the 
argument. The only * authority ’ in any sense recognized is that ci 
the Corpus Juris. . 

The whole discussion is abstract in form and ancient or mythiod 
historjf alone is used in illustration. No reference is mad® to t.* 
conditions of any particular country of the sixteenth century uor u 
there any sign that the author was preoccupied with the ^ 
politic# of any country. He exhibits a strong personal dislike c 
cruel punishments and public executions, and he shares the feeling! 
and the views of Machiavelli about mercenary and national * rca |*j 
He betrays, otherwise, no particular concern with any immediate a- 
practical questions. . 

The argument is concerned with the right interpretation of * 
Lex Regia, that is with the nature of the delegation of sovereignty 
made by the people to the Prince. But it is not particularly concern 

* Jfttni Solamonu PairiSti Horruxni de Principal*. Lib** Stjftm- , „ 

* lie *u of course a Catholic and mav hare been a Jeauit. Th® t 

with a letter addraacd to the Pope. Then! awns no rr*»a la wR*"* *** 
Karin* SaUmonin* represent* the author’* r®*! name. 
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with the power and position of the titular Emperor. When particular 
reference is made to the Holy Homan Emperor or to the Empire, the 
terms Princcpa Homanus or Populua Romanua are always used. The 
argument refers to an unqualified Pnnceps and an unqualified Populua 
Yet it would seem to bo assumed that the nature of sovereignty in 
general can be arrived at through an interpretation of the Lex Regia. 
To put it thus, however, ia not fair to the author. The assumption 
mado is, that every ©no agrees that the Frinco is a delegate of a 
sovereign people. The question at issue is, how much is involved in 
the delegation. 

The Philosopher maintains that a Trinco who docs not hold him' 
self to bo bound by positive law, as well as by natural and divine law, 
is nothing else than a tyrant. Lawyer and Philosopher agree with- 
out difficulty that every Prince is bound by natural and by divine 
law. TheTO is no question about this ; and neither of them seem to 
regard the matter as practically important. What they differ about 
is the nature of positive law. The Lawyer contends that there must 
always in every State exist some law-making authority and that law- 
making power cannot bo limited. This power has been conferred by 
tho People on the Prince and the Princo has therefore becomo Icgxbut 
folutiu, bo far as positive law is concerned. He admits that sovereign 
authority originated ' hominum conventionibus ’ 1 and that the Prince 
is an agent and dclcgato of the people ; but ho insists that the delega- 
tion of authority was complete. Ho quotes Ulpian to show that the 
essence of tho Lex Regia was a delegation to tho Prince of power to 
rnoko or unmako law at will. But ho makes the dangerous admission 
that- there might exist agreements como to by the community as a 
wholo which, in spite of tho subsequent delegation, could not bo 
abrogated save by common consent. But no particular interest 
attaches to tho viows of tho Lawyer. They were only such as were 
being taught in the law schools of Italy and of Franco under Francis I. 
The importance of tho De Principatu consists in the views propounded 
by tho Philosopher. 

The Prince is a delegate and an agent of the People. This fact 
of itself implies, argues the Philosopher, that the right, authority oijd 
power of the People ia greater than that of the Prince, the creator 
being always and necessarily greater than tho creaturo. All magis- 
trates aro servants of the People and tho Prince is hut a perpetual 
magistrate. Even though, technically, law-making power belongs 
to the Prince, yet tho People is always the real legislator. For govern- 
ment, to be just, must always bo ' omnium consensu et nd popcjll 
utilitatem \ A Princo who makes or unmakes law against the will 
of tho people must needs, therefore, be a tyrant. He can have no 
right to do such things. It is incrediblo that any people should have 
* Dt Pnncipaiit, eU 1W4, p 11. 
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authorized a Prince to rule it in a manner contrary to its will aul 
interests. 1 

The view taken of law appears to be precisely the same as thst cf 
the Defensor Pacts of 1324 and as that taken in the Yindieiae. It is, 
essentially, a judgement of the community as to justice and commodity, 
that cannot conceivably be changed at the will of one m a n. Bat 
Salamonms goes further. He supplies, what is lacking in the T rmfiriif, 
a conception of what constitutes a populus. A populus is constituted 
by a common agreement or understanding which expresses itself in Lit. 
Law is the bond of society The laws of a community, he declare, 
must be regarded as ‘ pactiones ’ between its members. They form tie 
terms of association into what is called a State. * Lex inter ipsa 
cives pactio quaedam est.’ 1 There can be no kind of society or aasoev 
tion among men except upon understood terms and conditions: m 
civil society these are properly called laws.* Any association invokes 
the recognition of mutual obligations : and this recognition issues in 
law. All 'utizens are bound by the law because all citizens, as such, 
have assented to the terms of association. 4 In vain does the Lawyer 
object that a man cannot bind himself. Every man, it is answered, 
remains bound so long as he voluntarily remains a citizen. It is, abo, 
rather obscurely, suggested that he is bound to obey the law by hb 
own desire for liberty. For law is the condition of liberty. 

The Philosopher then proceeds to argue that the People cannot 
be conceived as having delegated to anyone a right to destroy the 
bonds and the conditions of its own existence. Furthermore, as 
Father of a family is a member of the family and as the captain cf a 
Ehip is a member of the crew,* eo the Prince himself is a citizen (xotv-j) 
and bound by the terms of association as are all other citizens. Those 
terms, summed up, amount, it is declared, to this : that no citizen 
Bhall be neglectful of what concerns the common welfare. He 
Prince, therefore, to whom, above all, is committed the charge of t~* 
common welfare and whose position requires that he, above all, ihoul 
Bet a good example, is even more straitly bound than anyone ebe. 

Salamonius has something to say also concerning the ends cf 
pohtical association. It exists not merely to secure means cf 
but for the achievement of good life. Government, therefore, eiou. 

* Exactly as in the JliitilU If at in. • Ed- 1««.P 1* 

* ‘ Pactionea hujusaiodi nonne recte »ocie*ati* lege* dieurstur * ’ . 

4 Bat there is nothing •whatever in all this that u new. Salaraocrei 
hare taken it direct Iron Chap. XIII of S.r John Fortwcue’* tk 
Angliat, published m 1537. though written before 1171. Salaaon.-^ « 
■taticg more datiartly the idea there rather obscurely expressed. T 
uses the phrsjc : * Lex rero, eub qua coelus Lorninara 1’opoia* eSeitsr. 

* These analogies are favourite* snth French writer* of the *eco=a hah « 
century. Hey a r?clr la the VUdtciu. 
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aeek to promote virtue by rewards and punishments. The latter 
method of promoting virtue is, the author thinks, much overdone. 
No other conclusion is drawn from the Aristotelian commonplace 
except that it is highly important that the Prince himself should be 
virtuous. 

Two kinds of ' tyrants ’ are distinguished, as in the Vtndtciae. 
There is the tyrant who 'non legitime pnocipatum meat’, who, in 
fact, has received no delegation at all. And there is the tyrant who 
' m administranda justicia deficiat To govern justly is to govern 
according to the will and in the interests of the people Law is an 
expression of that will . and so we return to our original declaration 
that a Prince who holds that he is not bound by law is a tyrant. 

The practical conclusions drawn from all this are lame and impotent 
in the extreme. One might have expected the author to conclude, 
as does the Vindicme, that law can only be changed by a common 
assent. But Salamomus was, it seems, conscious that all the laws 
of a State could hardly be regarded as involved m the original pactio 
After all, he admits, the Punce can. make taw He is bound * by all 
those laws by which the general welfare is secured . . nor does it 
he in his power to abrogate arbitrarily laws nghtly established, unless 
with just cause \* But who is to say which are the laws on which the 
general welfare depends 1 The Pnnce, it is said, may and should 
make new law when it is expedient to do so in the common interest ; 
remembering always that no law can be valid that is contrary to 
nature or to the custom of the country or directed to any private 
or personal end. But who is to judge whether a new law will work 
for the general good 1 If the Pnnce himself be the only Judge the 
theoretical limitation of his power practically disappears 

Nor does Salamomus give any explicit answer to the question: 
What is to happen when the Pnnce becomes a tyrant ? There seems 
to be an implication that, in that case, the People may resume its 
sovereignty and depose its unfaithful delegate But no explicit 
statement is made to that effect. Actual rebellion is never mentioned. 
The fate of the tyrannical Pnnce is discreetly veiled 

Like the author of the Vtndiciae, Salamomus may be said to have 
formulated a contract theory. But between the two there are two 
important and radical differences. On the author's own showing the 
so-called contracts of the Vindiaae are not voluntary agreements. 
They derive not from the will of the parties but from the will of God 
and are not therefore, in any accurate sense, contracts at all. In the 
De Printipatu God is not a party to the contract and this, perhaps, is 
the most remarkable thing about it. In the second place, the contract 
of Salamomus is not between Prince and People . the Pxmce is a mere 
delegate. He is bound by the contract only as a citizen and as 
» Ed 1544, p 24 n • lb , p. 27 b. 
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all citizens are bound. The contract is a social contract, cot t 
contract for government. It consists in an understanding among 
the individual members of any political entity as to the terns 
of their association. This understanding, according to Salamonh*. 
is expressed in the law of the State. The society that establishes legal 
sovereignty is conceived as formed by an agreement among indHidcsIs 
which may be termed a paciio. It seems probable th3t the author 
of the Virdiciae did not know the Dc Principal'!, which was published 
in France only in 1578 Had he known it, he might have tried to 
fortify his position with yet another ‘ contract *. 

The theories of Salamonius and of the Huguenot thinkers wen 
alike based on a groundwork of medieval thought and it was owing 
to this that they had much in common. But they were thin k i n g cl 
different things and in different ways. Salamonius was concerned 
with the problem of the nature of Law and of law-making. The 
Huguenots were concerned, primarily, with justification of their own 
attitude towards constituted authority. It might be said that, hr 
adding the suggestions of the Ymdiaae to those of the Principal*, it 
would be possible to arrive at the two contracts of Locke. It would 
be not only possible but very easy, on condition that one ignored the 
essentially religious character of the conceptions of the YrrJieix- 
It might, also, be said that this was what was actually done in tie 
seventeenth century. It was not done earlier ; and the fact that rt 
was, in a sense, done in the seventeenth century, has little to do wit- 
Salamonius or the Yindiciae. 

§ 2. BUCHANAN 

The connection between the Huguenot thinkers and Satan on: u* 
is semewbat remote : their connection with Bacbanan is far closer. 
George Buchanan was bora in Scotland in 1506 and died, in Scotia—** 
in 1562 ; but he was vitally connected with France. He was cetrr 
concerned with French politics nor had he ever any connection wi*- 
the Huguenot party. Nevertheless, his thought is French rather 
Scottish ; and if he were a Calvinist in any sense he was certam^ 
not, politically, a Knoxisn. Almost all the most formative years 
his intellectual bfe, from the age of nineteen onwards, were 
in France. He was in France from 1525 to 1535 and again from 
to 1552 and thereafter in France again till 1561. w 

His teacher at St. Andrews in his early student days was J 
Major : and it has been pointed out that he might have derived ' 
political theory substantially from that remarkable mam « ** 
curious that no one seems to have reckoned Major among the 
political t hink ers of the early sixteenth century. He was that , 
he was also a medieval schoo lman of fifteenth-century type, 
originality can be claimed for him ; yet be was teaching, before 
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all the political doctrine that is really essential m the later Huguenot 
thought. Between the later Middle Ages and the Vtndictae, Major’s 
wntmgs are a very definite link. He taught in Pans as well as in 
Scotlaiid ; and it might be conjectured that his influence counted for 
something in the evolution of political thought in France and not 
only among the Huguenots.* 

Major taught that all civil authority is derived from the will of 
the community as a whole The essential sovereignty of the people 
is, he declared, * inatrogabilis \ A King is merely a delegate and 
an agent. Arbitrary power to levy taxation should, he remarks, never 
be allowed to a King unless in case of special emergency. If a King 
go out of bounds or misuse his power and prove incorrigible, he may 
rightfully be deposed and even put to death. The deposition of a 
King should, indeed, be brought about only by lawful authority and 
not by mere violence. But it may always be rightfully effected by 
the Estates of the realm In his History of Great Britain,* Major had 
maintained that these principles had always been recognized in the 
constitution of the Scottish monarchy. 

It has been Baid that both Knox and Buchanan held the views of 
their tutor, J ohn Major. But I can detect no real resemblance between 
the views of Knox and Buchanan. Both justified rebellion against 
the Queen of Scots ; but that fact is a mere accident of circumstance. 
They did so on grounds entirely different. The same practical con- 
clusion may easily be reached by men whose thought has as little as 
possible in common. 

How far Buchanan’s bias was shaped as a boy under John Major, 
it is impossible to Bay. He seems to have broken with his old tutor 
soon after 1525. There was probably little sympathy between the 
two at any time. In any case Buchanan developed not on the lines 
of the schoolmen but as a humanist Ab a teacher in the colleges of 
Ste Barbc and Le Moine in Pans, as professor of Latin at Bordeaux and 
Coimbra, he passed his life on the Continent in the society of scholars, 
teachers and literary men of the French Renaissance Adnen Tumfcbe 
and Muret were his colleagues at Le Moine ; he was intimate with 
Andrea de Gouvea, with Elie Vinet, the mathematician, with the elder 
Scahger and the poet Saint Gelais and with Charles du Cosse, Comte 
de Brissac, to whose son he became tutor. Almost all his close friends 
in France were, or called themselves. Catholics ; but he was on friendly 
terms with Hubert Languet and with Beza. During a sojourn in 
Scotland from 1537 to 1539 he made violent literary attacks on monks 
in general and Franciscans in particular. He w&s arrested ss is 
‘ Lutheran ’ in Scotland in 1539 and imprisoned as a suspected heretic 

1 Major was teaching in Pans from 1493 to 1518 and again from 1625 to 1531. 
He died in 1650. All his writings seem to have been published in Prance. 

• Hvstorvi Slajons Britannia* cl Scot* oe, 1521. 
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at Lisboa in 1551. Bet he does not seem definitely to have atisnhei 
himself to any Protestant church until in 3532, in Scotland, it had 
become merely prudent to do so. It was among the humanists cf 
France that the mode of thought winch led to the production cf the 
De Jure Reg ni must hare been fully formed. As De Thou wrote cf 
him, Buchanan, Scottish by birth, was French by adoption. 

Buchanan acquired a great and a European reputation heth as * 
scholar and a poet ; above all, perhaps, as a practical master cf the 
Latin language. 1 So much a master of Latin was he, that he vis all? 
to develop in it a style distinctively his own and much admired It 
contemporaries. The vogue of the De Jure in the sixteenth centmr 
seems to have been largely due t<5 its Lstinity and the reputation cf 
the author. 

YThen we, nowadays, turn to the book, we are likely to be a &*-« 
disappointed There is cot much to be found in it except pome ancient 
wisdom and a confused and partial anticipation of the theory adepted 
or developed by the Huguenots after 1572. An anticipation, so J*-' 
as it goes, it seems to have been, though the fact is of no real importance. 
The De Jure Reg n» epud Scclos was published only in 1575; but »t 
seems to have been written a good deal earlier, and perhaps befers 
1570,* in order to justify to Europe the dethronement of Mary StevtA. 
That the book could not have been published in Scotland so early, **• 
is easy to believe. Buchanan absolutely ignores the grounds on 
which Knox justified rebellion ; while of the Genevan ideal of vbit 
the State should be, there is co trace in his book. Even the sure®* 
of the actual publication * and the reputation of the author could cut 
long conceal the fact that Buchanan’s point of view could hardly be 
reconciled with Presbyterianism. In 1554 the De Jure was condemn- - 
by tie Scottish Parliament to be purged of the * offensive and extra* 
ordinary matters * therein contained. 

The De Jure Rcgni is cast in the form of a dialogue betvea 
Buchanan himself and a very feeble personage called Thomas MiitlsS- 
This method of discussing social or political problems was very^cc--' 
monly made use of in tie sixteenth centurv, especially in France. 
been cs^d frequently, then and since, agreeably to" cover a mulntc-? 
of defects. It enables a writer neatly to evade difficulties and to 
conceal weak points in his case behind tie obliemg obtuseness cf t-« 
other party to the discussion. A treatise in this form may be ta r -f 
readable, may be amusing, may even, perhaps, be dramatic; but * 

* Etwaae rpoke of Kim as * rt-sUj the frrrcofi poet cf •** • 

Kcss to tare eonfn*roa in tis Kioladr mind between *ciol*n — ? 
poetry. 

» £ye lirrs cf Ba'Kanan by D. M*e=iEsn and P. Hc=e E.*w=, acd *? y ~ 
XXIN in Rsdisia'i eiucs cf Bs-bitia'i »crti 

* There were three ract^ss.re chtions m ihrtr rear*. 
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Will rarely present anything hut a statement eo one-sided as to be 
philosophically worthless. The use of it invites suspicion 

It is clear, Buchanan declares, that Kings exist only for public 
purposes. They must, originally, have been established by an act 
of the people. Under the law of nature, no man may rightfully 
assume any authority over his fellows ; but the people by giving 
authority to one of its own members could create a King It would 
have been wholly irrational to give to this King an unlimited authority, 
Beerag that a King must needs be a man. Still, in the beginning, 
this unreasonable thing may have been done. If bo, the mistake 
would quickly have been discovered. The remedy was to bind the 
King by law. 

How exactly this was or could be done ib not made clear, Buchanan 
seems to have thought of law as necessarily made by enactment of 
come representative body or by the * people ' itself ‘ A law is a 
decree made by the people at the instance of the proper authority.’ 1 
He Beems even to have regarded some Bort of plebiscite as required. 
The act of a representative body should, he Bays, be referred to the 
people for their sanction.* But all through the most critical portion 
of his argument it is impossible to be sure what exactly he is talking 
about. What has been and what should be and what necessarily is, 
are hopelessly confused. The King, it is clear, can have no powers 
except such as have been conferred upon him Either the power to 
make law was never given to him or, if it were ever given, it was with- 
drawn. The * people ' at all events can always make law , and the 
laws it makes bind the King. 

The King ib a delegate and on agent and is responsible to the com- 
munity that created him. The rightful power of the people is superior 
to that of the King. The same rights and jurisdiction which the King 
has over any individual of the community, are possessed by the mass 
in relation to the King. Whatever powers have been given to the 
King, may rightfully, for good cause, bo taken from him and resumed 
by the people In all States alike, it is declared, this principle holds 
good. The nght3 of the people are inalienable * It does not matter 
that power may have been granted hereditarily In Scotland, at 

1 1 Probes definitionem legis a Jure consult!* poaitam t Qui legem esse aiunt 
quod populua scirit, ab eo rogatua cui rogandt jus est.’ Dt J are, ed. 1679, p. 67, 

1 ‘ Ego nunquam existimavi umverai populi mdicio earn rem permitti deberi. 
Scd ut propo ad oonsuetudmem nostram ex omnibus ordimbui Befecti ad regem 
in consilium coirent. Deuide ubi apud eoa factum esaet, id ad populi indicium 
defeiTetur,' Ed. 1679. p. 32. 

* * Nos autem id contcndimus, populum, a quo Regea nostri habent quicquid 
juris sibi vindicant Regibus esso potentiorem , ] usque idem in eos habere 
multitudinem, quod illium singulos e rnultitudine habent. Omnea nationea 
eentuint quicquid juris alicui populua dedent, idem eum justia de causia posse 
reposeere. Hoo emtatea cmnes semper jus retmuerent.' Ed 1679, p. 80. 
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least, it is doubtful bow this was. But even if it were so given it msr 
still be taken away. Kings are hereditary only under law cade bv tie 
people and the people can repeal law. It would appear from tHs that 
the King has no part at all in legislation. 

‘ Mutua igitur Regi cum embus cst psotio.’ It cay be remarked 
that a * contract 1 must needs be mutual and there is no point in 
Earing that it is. I do not think that Buchanan meant anything 
more by this phrase than was asserted in the Z>j Droit and in tie 
Anhon et Pohtie. The conclusion is stated clearly and forcibly. A 
King who disregards the understanding on which he was created, may 
be said to break an implied contract, becomes a tyrant and forfeits 
all his rights. A King who rules without regard to public interests 
or who assumes powers not given to him and disregards law, ehccli 
be regarded and treated as an open enemy of God and Y"ir 
against a tyrant is the justest of all wars and not only his outrsgtd 
subjects but every human being has a right to day the tyrant. 

No argument from the Scriptures is used in support of these coo* 
tendons. It is only the compliant Thomas Maitland who apprab 
to the Scriptures. Buchanan merely occupies himself in printing 
out their irrelevance. If St. Paul tells us to pray for tyrants, that 
does not mean that we may not depose and punish them. If there 
be no instance in Scripture of a Kmg deposed by Hs own subjects, 
that does not prove that no King should be deposed. Criminal King* 
ought to be punished like other criminals. * There is nowhere any 
particular privilege granted in that respect to tyrants.* In till 
passage alone can Buchanan be said to chow any trace of Knoxim 
thought. 

Political authority can be rationally conceived only as derived 
from the people and held conditionally. The people is the lawgiver 
and the King must rule in its interests and be bound by its law or 
be justly deposed. Beyond these assertions there is little, eo f*ri t-** 
is clear and explicit. But there remain two propositions wh:ch are 
distinctive of the De J vre Rrgni as compared with the Dr 
or the Ttndtcice. If Salamonius may, rather absurdly, be raid to 
have contributed a ‘ social contract ’ to the theory of the I ir.ivriv, 
Buchanan may be said to have contributed two things : a theory as 
to the origin of the social contract and an assertion that the wJ 
the people is naturally expressed in the act of a numerical majority. 

” co social contract in Buchanan, but there is a theory a* 
to the origin of politic society. Men, it is declared. originally Lv« 
solitary or in herds, in huts or in caves of the earth, vagrant and 
lawless. 1 It was not merely for the sake of material advantage t-»* 

* * PnUnf. lf=pu qa»Hia f.i nr- bajw ia tJpnn at^se 
aatii* fcabiUnet; *e, not levlboi, urn* c*rt<* *cd*3«. paltstca rarvecW 1 
Ed. 15T9. pL 8. 
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they formed themselves into co-operative societies. The cause of 
their association in communities is far more ancient than any per- 
cepticm of utility, the bond between them far more venerable * Mere 
eelf-mtereat would never, indeed, have brought them to co-operate. 
If each man cared for himself only, this would dissolve rather than 
found society.* 

Men were brought into co-operative association partly by an innate 
propensity to associate with beings of their own kind and partly by 
natural law. 1 The law of nature is that illumination of our minds 
by God, by which we distinguish right from wrong.* Men are united 
by a natural love for each other’s society and by a natural sense of 
mutual obligation. Both are implanted by God in all men : and, 
therefore, we may say that politic society is founded by God. Nothing 
is more acceptable to Deily than those associations of human beings 
that are called States (civitatcs) * It is rather as though he were 
saying : In this sense, and in this senso only, is God the oource of 
political authority. All the rest is the work of the people. And this, 
by implication, is just what he was saying. lie was not, indeed, 
saying much more. What we have here is a suggestion as to why the 
herd takes action. But, as in the Vindiaae, there is no suggestion 
as to how it acts or how exactly the lawless herd is formed into an 
association for co-operation. 

The assertion that the act of a majority may and indeed must he 
taken as the act of the people, is made quite explicitly.* The people, 
it is pointed out, is never unanimous ; and this fact is apparently 
regarded as sufficient ground for declaring that the majority can speak 
for the whole. But no connection is established between the fact 
alleged and the conclusion, which, actually, remains quite groundless. 
It is even meaningless ; unless it means, simply, that a majority can 
always Impose its will on a minority : and that is both irrelevant and 
untrue. The principle that the act of a numerical majority may be 
taken as the act of a community naturally commends itself to practical 
politicians and was one of the great practical discoveries of medieval 
lawyers and governments. But the practical possibilities of this 
legal fiction ate hero irrelevant. Why the act of a majority should 
be ideally conceived as the act of the whole, when, on the face of it, 
it is not so, is not made clear. There is a passage in the De J tire in 
which Buchanan avers that a number of men see more and see better 
than any one man. Individuals, he says, possess each a degree of 

1 ‘ Scd e*t conptcgagindorum hominum cion longe antlquor et communi- 
tatf* fco ram inter ipnos multo prius «rt lanctitw vinculum.’ Ed. 1579, p. 9, 

• Ed. 1679, p. 9. * lb., p. 10 , 

« lb , p. 11. ‘ Nihil alm'l intellegi volo, qa»m lucem animla nostns dmnitnJ 
infuMm.’ 

•lb., p 11, *lb, pp. 87, 88. 
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virtue which, being accumulated, constitute a virtue transcend ant. 1 
These are given as reasons for legislation by an assembly rather than 
by a single person. They do not help much here. If two heads be, 
quite necessarily, better than one, it must be admitted that one 
hundred and one heads will be better than one hundred. But the 
argument sounds suspiciously like a reductio ad absurdum. 

It would be possible, out of all these writings, to construct a theory 
of society and of government more complete than appears in any one 
of them. It ia possible to take Buchanan’s conception of the state 
of nature, to add to it the ‘ social contract ’ of Salamonius and to 
establish the theory of the Ytndtctae on both. It is true, roughly 
speaking, that these different conceptions were finally, in one form 
and sense or another, brought together. But it is only superficially 
true ; and the fact has no great historical significance. No one did 
it in the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth no one did it, or 
tried to do it, accurately. To add the theory of the Yxndiaae to 
the rest, the whole theory must be made strictly ‘ religious The 
social contract of Salamonius would have to cease to be a voluntary 
contract and be made to arise inevitably from natural law and the 
will and act of God : otherwise there would be incoherence. It must 
be pointed out, also, that Buchanan’s identification of the will of the 
majority with the will of the people cannot be reconciled with the 
theory of the Ytndiciae. It is, in fact, flatly contradictory of the 
views of the Huguenot writers. To ‘ add ’ it to the Yindiaae would 
disintegrate the whole structure. The views of these ‘ monircho- 
machi ’ * are Btrictly irreconcilable. 

Buchanan’s reputation remained great throughout the seventeenth 
century and his writings, or some of them, were still well known in 
the eighteenth.* Any influence he had upon political thought belongs 
rather to the seventeenth than to the sixteenth century and, as in the 
case of the Yindiciae, is far more apparent in England than elsewhere. 

* Ed. 1579, p . 33. 

1 The use of this monstrous term is sometimes convenient: but it 
be taken as indicating any profound resemblance between the views of the vn 
referred to. 

* Dr. Johnson declared that be was the only man of genius Scotland had *vef 

produced. , 

‘ An English translation of the Lk Jure Rtgni appeared in IftSO, and a K**® 3 
edition of thia in 1589. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CATHOLIC LEAGUE AND ITS ALLIES 


§ 1. THE LEAGUE 

F ROM 15G2 to 1572, Catholic nbsolutistB and Cathobc believers 
in limited or constitutional monarchy, alike saw the Huguenots 
as rebels and separatists, in spite of their vehement denial 
of these charges The division of parties in Franco appeared, super- 
ficially, to be simple On one side were the Catholics, on the other 
the adherents of the * reformed religion For the most part the 
Catholic pamphleteers of this first period of civil war maintained a 
divine right and non-resistance doctrine which falls to ho explained 
later. But after 1572 and still rooro completely after the death of 
Charles IX in 1574, the Cathobc party split up A large section of 
the Catholic royalist party had always been far more Catholic than 
royalist. Every royal edict under which a partial and localized toler- 
ation of Protestantism had been formally established, had been 
denounced from Catholic pulpits from 15G0 onwards. Under Henry 
III those of the Catholics who had all along seen in the 'wars of 
Tcligion ' religious wars, developed theories of popular or of demo- 
cratic sovereignty and maintained a right of rebellion against impious 
and ' tyrannical ’ princes 

The definitive starting-point of this development was the formation 
of the united League of 157G. It was a matter of course that it was 
joined by very many to whom religious feeling was a counter in a 
game and by many whoso objects were in no sense religious. It is 
true that its formation was the work of men who were certainly not 
religious enthusiasts. But it would bo a mistake to regard the Catholic 
Leoguo as in the main, or even to any very large extent, a mere result 
of the ambition and influence of tho Duke of Guise. The Duke was 
a man of great capacity and strength of character, bold and wary, 
astuto and unflinching 4 Lui soul cst touto la Ligue ' wrote of him, 
in 1588, the most clear-sighted and fair-minded of all the writers of 
that troubled time. 1 But the Duke could not make bncks without 


» Ezcalknt tt litre Dtacoura ,ur Vital prUent * U Frawst. 1588. By Michel 
Ilur emit, a grandson of Chancellor LTIApiteL It contains tar the beat contem- 
porary appreciation of the situation that I havo come across 
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straw. The tendency towards the formation of leagues for the defence 
of ‘ true religion ’ against the organized assaults of ‘ heresy * or 
‘ idolatry ' was inherent in the position of Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Local Catholic leagues had come into existence as early as 
1567. But, even apart from the merely personal motives that played 
so large a part in it and did so much to wreck it, the League was cot 
merely religious. Two things constituted its strength: the belief 
that true religion was in danger and the belief that the national unity 
had already been gravely compromised by the grant of privilege to 
the Huguenots. The two beliefs generally coexisted ; but they were 
separable. It may be that the League represented as much nationalist 
as religious feeling ; and that it is jnst this fact that made it possible 
for Henry IV to bring about its rapid disintegration. Soon after the 
battle of Ivry a position was reached in which it was increa sin gly 
obvious that the unity of the kingdom could only be re-established 
by the acceptance of the Huguenot leader as King. When that 
moment arrived the nationalist element in the League went over to 
the Bourbon, as town after town was doing before 1593. For the 
simply religious opposition Henry provided a bridge of escape from 
the wreck by a nominal ‘ conversion \ that saved many faces while 
it deceived only the most ignorant. Over that bridge only the cat 
honest and fearlessly logical could, in the end, refuse to go. Yet 
Henry’s carefully prepared and beautifully timed ‘ conversion ' was 
far more than a fire escape. It was a public recognition that the 
league had been right, at least to some extent. It was true, after 
all, that the King of France must be a Catholic. 

Between 1576 and 1585 the principles of the League were not fuUy 
or clearly stated, nor was any theory developed that can be identified 
with it. But from the first it was, by its very nature, hostile to any 
placed supreme direction absolutely in the hands of the 
King. A leaguer might see the constitution of France as Seysrel 
had seen it or he might conceive, like Bod in, of a monarchy at csce 
absolute and yet limited by fundamental laws, or he might hold a 
constitutional theory and claim a share in sovereignty for the Estates. 
All these views were, in fact, represented in the league, as among th* 
Politiques. But the principles of the League forbade acceptance el 
any theory of uni inn ted powers in the King or of non-resistance in 
all cases. The assertion of a right, if not a duty, of rebelhon against 
a King who compromised with heresy was implied in its whole attrtc-e. 

From the first it aimed at forcing the King’s hand. Henry II 
had good reason for hostility to the League apart from his jealonry 
and fear of the Duke of Guise. 

In its earlier years the League tended to adopt a constitutional 
theory and to claim sovereignty, or at least a share in sovereign*/* 
for the Estates of the realm. That view of the position was ind**«tf 
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in the first League declaration in 1670. It tew ciptessed at the 
Assembly of Estates held that year at Elois and still more emphatically 
at tbo assembly of 1688. In 1583 tbo demand was made that the 
King should rceognizo a right of armed resistance to the levy of anv 
tax not authorized by the Estates An odd and elaborate book, the 
JUtroir del Francois, published in 1531 1 nod Impertinently dedicated 
to Catherine do Medicii, asserted roundly that the Estates could 
lawfully deposo the King for violation of the law of the land For 
all that, it can hardly bo said that the League developed any sort of 
definite theory before 1585 As a body it was merely asserting that 
it was tho bounden duty of the King to root out heresy and denying, 
by implication at least, his claim to absolutism 

It must, however, bo noticed that tho view that sovereignty 
resided essentially in tho Estates of the realm continued to be held 
by many Leaguers after 1585, was frequently expressed in League 
writings and was maintained by one of tho League’s chief literary 
champions, tho redoubtable Jean Boucher. The King, declared a 
League pamphlet of 1589, must obey tho Estates just as a Pope must 
obey a General Council.* If the remonstrances of the Estates prove 
altogether unavailing, rebellion is justified. Tho King, says another 
pamphleteer, must do nothing contrary to tho will of the Estates * 

It has frequently been said that the League took over from tho 
Huguenots tho theories of Jlotroan and of tho Vindwiae. Such a 
way of putting the matter, though it expresses some of the truth, 
appears very crudo when tbo facts aro looked at carefully That 
when, after the declaration of P^ronne in 1585 and again after tho 
murder of Guise, the League stood committed to rebellion, thero were 
put forward on its behalf theories resembling those of the Huguenot 
writers is, of course, true and is not at all surprising. Tho position 
of tho League in 1589 was sufficiently hko the position of the Huguenot 
party in 1573 to produce like effects. To somo extent there was, on 
tho part of League journalists like Louis DorUans, a conscious adoption 
of theories from tho enemy without any real conviction, merely to 
hoist tho heretics with their own petard. But only a mind with a 
strong Protestant bias could suppose that tho League writers were, 
on tho wholo. less sincere than those on tho Huguenot side. Tho 
adoption by tho leaguers of theories justifying rebellion was certainly 
not so quick or so complete a chango as was the abandonment of such 
theories by tho Huguenots at this very time. Hot is it accurato to 
say that tho League advocates simply restate in their own terms tho 

* Under the nnmo Nicholas do Montand 

* Causes gu» <ml conlfoini U j CaiMttftes d prendre les armes. Republished in 
Ijlmnwu de la tAgue, Vol. HI. 

* t)e la puissance, des rois, centre I'utvrpalion du litre <* qvaltU deroide France 
far le roi de Navarre. 1580. 
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theories of Huguenot writers. There were different opinions among 
the Leaguers as there were among the Huguenots. It might be said 
that the only thing they really agreed upon was that unity in relifcn 
must be maintained at all costs. Actually they did not even agree 
on that. Even when the League writers come nearest to the theory 
of the Txndiciae, the resemblance 13 somewhat superficial league 
theory tended to be more democratic than Huguenot theory and also 
to be more theocratic. 

A significant parallelism exists, in certain respects, between t-« 
history of the League and that of the Huguenot party. From 1!£- 
to 1572 the Huguenot party was led and dominated by nobles md 
donngthose years its political theory was constitutionaland not radio- 
As a result of the massacres of 1572, its direction fell, at least for some 
years, into the hands of the governing bodies of towns and the* 
followed a development of far-re3ching theories of sovereignty. ^ The 
history of the League exhibits similar phenomena. From 15<6 to 
1585 the League was dominated by nobles and during that period 
political thought tended to take the form of a theory of the conriit?* 
tion. After I5S5 and etill more completely after the death of tie 
Duke of Guise in December, 1588, the mass of the lesser noble*, alarmed 
and disgusted, withdrew their support. The League became €5S £ : j 
ally a league of towns, centred in Paris. Mayenne’s failure or refc*" 
frankly to recognize the fact was one cause of its break-up. It* 
development of radical League theories of sovereignty followed cz 
the change. 


§ 2. THE PAMPHLETEERS OF THE LEAGUE 
From 1585 onwards the war of pamphlets raged more sod 
hotly for some years. From the numerous writing* on behalf °* 
league one gathers that many and wide differences of opinion 
among Leaguers. It is not very easy to detach nhat is signi-cs-^ 
In the League pamphlets there are reflections of the I jiwiotae a-- 
repetitions of the Servitude FoZontoire. Louis Dorleuns, one of - 
most effective of the League pamphleteers, a smart journalist, ^ 
whom any stick was good enough for beating a heretic dog, nu— 
jeering allusions to Huguenot theory. 

‘Thrj eaasot complain,' be wrote, 4 if we B-ie to tfcea t^e 

mete to other*. In their Traneo-paLi*. one of the mort detw^tie * 

that trr-r u* the light .. . tier pretend that it 1 * Uwfnl to 

one** own Iy*. the h«etia know. th*n, that the h>=S 01 >ar»m- 

to cor taste : an<J *o Jet him rUy in hi* E^am.* * 

Great efforts were made to persuade the nobles that their 
was in no way threatened by the League. The other aide l p“\ 
bard to persuade them of the contrary. Toe Hcguenota were q«J- - 
1 AvcrUte^ext icj eat a nj'-zit a« eaitol.yw* 
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to be plotting the establishment of a republic and to be as much 
enemies of the nobles as of the King. ‘ Jamais ferme hfrdtique n’mma 
les princes,’ wrote Dorlians. It is not the League, it was asserted, 
that is the causo of our troubles. Heresy is the root of the evils from 
which France has Buttered bo long. With the BpTtad of heresy things 
have gone from bad to worse. Heresy and rebellion go always together, 
for rebellion against the Church leads to rebellion against the Prince 1 
’ Cette maxune,’ declared Picrro d’Espinac, Archbishop of Lyon, * cst 
toujoura vraie, que, oil le enme de lise-majcst6 divine nc sera pum, 
li lo crime do Use-majesty humaine viendra & n’Stre plus crime.' 

Whatever ad hoc arguments the League pamphleteers may use, 
they all come back to religion. Agreement in religion is the only 
solid basis of any State : there can be no real unity without it This, 
and not any theory of sovereignty in the Estates or m the ‘ people 
is the essential declaration of the League. The assertion was not 
borrowed or in any sense derived from Huguenot theory. It might 
have been derived from Geneva; it could hardly be derived from 
tho Vimfinac. Actually it was developed, just as was the Genevan 
ideal, from tho religions consciousness of a party. Just because ' true 
religion * is tho real bond of society, tho King of France must be a 
Catholic and it must, also, be his duty to extirpato heresy. It was 
a non tequitur ; but the Leaguers argued, just as tho Calvinists argued, 
on the assumption that theirs was the one true religion. The recog- 
nition of a heretic prince is forbidden absolutely by divine law, DorUans 
declared ; 1 whilo the Salic Law is not even Christian in origin. That 
the King must bo a Catholic, it was declared, is a ‘ fundamental law ’ 
of tho French monarchy, and the most fundamental. Tho Sabo 
Law must be set aside if need be. No Catholic could accept a heretic 
King without thereby becoming a traitor to France as well as to the 
Church. So, in 1G90, tho Sorbonne solemnly declared that to assist 
Henry of Navarre was mortal sin. The Crown is not, and cannot 
be, simply and strictly hereditary. What makes a King is the conse- 
cration bestowed by the true Church : bo declared Mayenne himself 
in December, 1592. 4 Jisus Christ vaincra,’ cried one of the 
pamphleteers, 1 J6sus Christ rfgncra, J6sus Christ sera roi de Franco 
ct y aura son lieutenant, rendant sa justice, toujours tr2s chritien. 1 * 

Many of tho League pamphleteers spoke of a 4 contract ' between 
King and people. Somo give the right of declaring the King a tyrant 
to the Parlcmcnts ; others, after the fashion of tho Vindiciae, place 
it with a noble and official class. Moat of them assert that the people 

* Itcmontmnce da tlergi da Franre, 1685. In Mlmoirts it Vi Ligve, I, p. 2f7. 

• Apologia ou dijtnsa das catMigve* unit l a mu avto Us autres conlrt lot tmpoJ- 
lure* its eaOtoliquts associis A caaz de la prlltndue religion, 1680- 

■ Arerlissemenl das averiuitmenls au peupU Iris ckrilim : signed Jean de 
Caumont Champonois. 1687. 
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are, in come tense, sovereign. There was a fairly general agreement 
among them that a King, being established by the people for tie 
common benefit, may always be rightfully deposed for doing injury to 
the kingdom. What they had chiefly in mind was what they regard'd 
as the greatest injury that could be done to a kingdom : the estalkii- 
ment within it of two religions. Their talk about sovereignty of tie 
people seems to have meant very bttle : even less perhaps than it dil 
for the Huguenots. Many of them, to say the least, would hart 
repudiated any claim to a right of rebellion against an orthodri 
King. But because religion seemed to them to be the only cure 
basis of peace and order and the only bond of real union, it followed 
for the Leaguers, quite simply, that a King who is a heretic or who 
allies himself with heretics, may and should be deposed. Some cf 
their writers concluded further that it is always the Church that 
must say the decisive word. 

A vivid picture of the views and emotional attitude of a religion! 
Leaguer is presented in the remarkable pamphlet entitled DialofJ 
mtre le Maheujlre el le Manant, which was written certainly between 
Henry IV’ a conversion and his entry into Paris. 1 The * Jlaheustre * 
stands for a Politique, or Catholic supporter of Henry ; the Manant 1 
represents the religious element in the League. Though writing 
from the point of view of a Politique, the author does justice to hu 
opponent and actually appreciates Iris point of view. In a sen-** 
the Manant is allowed, even, to have the best of the argument ; though 
he is forced to admit that nothing short of miraculous intervention 
can save his party from destruction. The writer chows a cense of the 
paradox and the tragedy of the situation. 

It is impossible, declares the Manant, that a heretic chould be * 
legitimate King. As well or better make a King of a brigand ; * 
thief at least knows he does wrong, a heretic does not ! Henry cf 
Navarre is of a religion different from that of the nay of his subjects . 
that fact alone is sufficient. The first of the fundamental laws of ti* 
French monarchy is that no heretic can be King. Two re! r'*'-* 
cannot coexist peacefully. A heretic King is bound to per***-'* 
Catholics : if he did not do co he would prove himself worse tbsn * 
heretic ; he would be an atheist. As to Henry’s conversion he w£* 
have none of it. ‘ Les parois ne font les Catholiques.* It is iscredi- e 
that there has been any real conversion and a man docs not l’ fCC= * 


* Aee. Weill it ms published 1531 It U attributed. withcrct certau-tj. * 

IVrre IMhoo. one of the principal author* of the Salyrt Mtn>rr* , V. 

the famous and important tract Let LUerth de r£jh* piiVtrw.. » 

wu printed in late editions of the SaSyrc J/eaipp'V. but u out inclji"! « *-* 
original publ>u.tKm. __ 

* The on*in of the word it uncertain. ‘ Manant ’ waa a eo=te=ptor» t* 3 
applied to Leaguers. 
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* by Haying bn i» one. It cannot be the will ot Ood that 

Catholics should submit to have a heretic King that would imply 
that Ood willed the damnation o( men. God condemns heretics : 
there can, therefore, be no obligation to obey a heretic It 13 useless 
to say that only recognition of Henry can give peace and order to 
France. It may be true ; the unhappy Mftnnnt admits that it seems 
to bo true. But it 13 mere blasphemy to prefer worldly goods to the 
plain will of God. No good, he implies, can really come of doing bo. 
These stalwarts of the League seem to have felt that the real unity 
of Franco was being sacrificed for a unity merely mechanical and a 
ppce merely external. In vain is the Manant forced to admit that 
his party is hopelessly divided, betrayed by its leaders, rapidly dis- 
integrating. Challenged to say on what, under these circumstances, 
he can found any hope, he repeats simply ‘ God 1 God 1 God ! ’ 

§ 3. JEAN BOUCHER AND THE DE JUSTA REIPVDLICAE 

The pamphlets written between 1585 and 1594 give a far more 
accurate nnd complcto idea of the views and attitude of Leaguers 
in general than do the more elaborate expositions of political doctrine 
that were published in defence of the League. The most elaborate 
and famous of these apologia were tbo De Jtula Rexpubhcae chnttumac 
of unknown authorship and the writings of Jean Boucher. Of the 
preachers cf tho League at Pans Boucher seems to have been by far 
the stronger. Bom at Paris in 1551, ho died only in 1C4G ; and the 
length of his life is matched by tho verve and vigour of his writing. 
He was n man of considerable learning, Doctor in Theology of Pans 
and Prior of tho Sorbonne. Ho could express himself freely and 
vigorously in Latin and still more vigorously in French It was the 
energy of his Btylo as preacher and writer that gave him influence, 
llis style has on uncommon directness, a wealth of illustration, an 
oddly Rabelaisian quality, enormous verve. Ho was coarsely ironical 
and brutally calumnious. Very few political partisans can ever 
have lied with such verve and such audacity Yet, for all his menda- 
city, ho seems to have been an honest fanatic. At least he refused, 
finally, to mako his peace by eating his words and from his exile ui 
tho Netherlands continued to denounce the impostor on the throne 
of France. 

Whatever may be thought of Boucher’s power of expression, he 
was certainly not a serious thinker. It is impossible to derive from 
his v. ritings any coherent theory whatever. He seems to have thought 
that it did not matter what he said, so long as ho gave tho adversary 
something to answer Rnd supporters something to hold by. He 
defended tho position of tho League on every ground at once without 
regard for consistency. What ho represents is. in fact, the confusion 
of opinion among the Leaguers. 
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In 15S9 he published the De jusla abdications Henrici tertii. 1 The 
form of the book was scholastic and logical, but its content is quite 
incoherent. He asked four questions and answered them all aErns- 
tively Can either the Church or the People rightfully depose a K ing ! 
Ought Henry III to be deposed by the Church ! Should he be deposed 
by the People 1 Is it lawful to take arms against him without waiting 
for an act of formal deposition ! 

The important question was, of course, that which was put first. 
It is characteristic of Boucher that he put two distinct questions 
E3 though they were one. He answers them, however, separately. 
He declares Kings * a populo constitutes esse ’ ; and because tie 
People 1 constitutes * it can depose. There C3n be no such thing as 
absolute hereditary right to a Crown. All the regular commonplaces 
are solemnly restated. There is nothing that might not have beta 
written, say by John Major. 

On the other hand, the power of the Pope is represented in this 
book as limitless. He has power * regni jura immutare, leges abn> 
gare \ He can release a people from its allegiance, he can order it 
to depose its King, he can even, apparently, dispose of the crown u 
he pleases. What becomes of the sovereignty of the people under 
these circumstances is not explained. But Boucher has the adversary 
both ways and is content. 

In 1594 he published, at Paris, a volume of sermons.* The tie* 
set forth in this book is less incoherent than that of his first produc- 
tion, but entirely inconsistent with it. The Pope, now, almost com- 
pletely disappeared. The nature of his authority is described a 
language eo ambiguous and deliberately involved that it is not poss-'I* 
to extract from it anything definite. The meaning of this charge 
is only too clear. Henry of Navarre's conversion dated from Jclji 
1593 ; and the Pope was not now likely to be of any further cm 
to the League. On the other hand, the sovereignty of the 
vaguely asserted in the earlier treatise, was now definitely dfCJ. 
to reside, for France, in States-General. The people of France tu 
chosen to establish a monarchical form of government. Monarchy 
is, in fact, Boucher declared, ordinarily the most useful kind of arrang^ 
ment that can be made. That does not affect the principle 
the people can always depose its King and even, it is implied, abc— - 
its monarchy, * Itant en tout veritable que e’esi des peoples que tot' 
les rois et non des rois lea peuples. Yen que le peuple **• k .1 
eur laqueUe le roi pose.* * There is nothing especially sacred laws, 
a royal family. • II n ’y a nen de moins en lame da moindrt ct 


1 A **eo-.d and Urpe edition *u printed at Lyon in 159L 

* Sermon* de, la lit conversion ti nvCiiJ it TaSrA+tvon it 
Bourion. 

* lb , ed. 1504, p. 250. 


Ur%n b 
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ce people qu'en celle du plus grand monarque ’ But it is the Estates 
of the realm that represent the people and speak for it ‘ Ce sont 
eux en qui, naturellement et ongmairement, reside la puissance et 
majesty publique.’ 1 Originally they elected the King , they can 
always depose him or change the order of succession Their power is 
declared to be inalienable. 

Boucher’s fame or notoriety was sufficient, later, to secure for him 
the honour of Barclay’s special attention , but the case for the League 
was put far better by the author of the De Justa Rgipvlhcae * It was 
not put as well as it might have been by anyone. 

There is something of the same incoherence in this book as in 
Boucher’s De justa abdteatume. But it is less complete and better 
concealed. 

Civil society and civil authority alike, the author asserted, originated 
in the needs of man- The State is a natural development It is 
necessarily for the community itself to determine the form of its own 
government. The right to do so, and equally the right to elect its 
king and to depose him, is derived from the nature of things as estab- 
lished by God and from the fact that man is rational.* Man neces- 
sarily wills government and the form of government is determined by 
man’s reason. Kings and all other magistrates exist for common 
and recognized purposes, which may be summarized as the freedom 
and security of their subjects. The rights of Kmg3 must needs be 
limited by the ends for which they exist. No King can rationally 
be conceived as possessing a nght to defeat the purpose he represents. 
Nor can any King claim that he cannot be deposed because he suc- 
ceeded to the throne by absolute hereditary right, for no King 
can rationally be regarded as succeeding by an absolute right. No 
man is King unless and until the people approves his succession. 
Apparently this approval is conceived as being given at the coronation : 
it w declared that anyone who asserts that he is King before coronation 
becomes, by that alone, a * tyrant It is further declared that the 
people’s approval need not be given unconditionally. The sovereign 
people may impose on its King any condition it pleases in return foi 
recognition. Just as it is and must be for the people to determine 
its form of government, so it is for the people to determine the nature 


* Sermons, ed 1634, p 249 . _ 

* De justa rnpulUca* r,ga impio, authorUale, j«l« 

ad Htnrtcum Navarrtum et quemeunque haerehtum a regno OaUiae rtpeMwlum 
wnfederalione Tans, 1590 Published under the name Rnasaeus. it has 
been attributed to OmUaume Rose and to William Reynolds, and even o o c 
The authentic utterances of Rose do not suggest that he «« 
there are crave objections to the authorship of Reynolds Labi te di 
it was by either A second edition appeared in 1692. 

* 1 Fnncipum electio fluit a naturo quam Deus condidit et a ratione quam 
Delia horcuai iofudit,' 
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and limits of the King’s authority and to alter it or suppress it as it 
pleases. 1 * * 

But government came into existence not merely for the need) 
of bare hfe but also for the sake of good life. Hence it is part of 
the function of government to maintain true religion and to suppress 
heresy. A King who refuses to do so is defeating one of the main 
purposes he was established to serve. It ia clear that to the mind 
of the writer, toleration of heresy is destructive of unity in the State. 
The Huguenots, he declares, are no more truly French than are tie 
Turks : a Calvinist is French but as a dog may be.* He will not era 
admit that a Calvinist ia a Christian. ' Pagan ismus multo magi* 
cum religione Christiana convenit, quam calvanismus ! ' * He pointed 
out too, ns Andrew Blackwood had done earlier, 4 that Calvinism i* 
as radically hostile to any mere secular authority as ever was the 
Pope. 

So far we have a theory which resembles that of the VinHeiat, 
relieved of its suggestion of formal ‘ contracts ’ and relieved also cf 
its ambiguous and aristocratic conception of the People as agent 
But, so far, there is no positive suggestion as to how a tyrannical Kir# 
is to be dealt with. Aa soon as this question arises the author becomes 
confused. He docs not, like Boucher, in his sermons, place sovereignty 
with the Estates, nor does he suggest that power to act for the people 
belongs to any class. The question is not directly stated or answered ; 
but it would appear that it is the Church and, presumably, finaHy ti* 
Pope, that represents the ‘ people Excommunication, it ia declared, 
carries deposition with it and it is a duty to take arms against a hereto 
King. The connection between these two propositions is not stated. 
A King, it is clear, may be deposed for other crimes than heresy . Oce 
ought not to act hastily ; but when it is certain that the community 
(respublica) U resolved to treat the King as ft tyrant, then anyone 
may kill him. Yet it is said also that no one ought to do so cnt“ 
the Church has given the signal which makes the act rightful. Tt* 
Qmreh is to judge whether any given King deserves to be depose^ 
cither as a heretic or, apparently, on any other ground. 1 There w 
to be no rebellion unsanctioned by the Church. And yet the .author 
declares, like Knox, that a heretic King, like any other heretic, m*7 
be killed by any one. 4 

Boucher had finished off his treatise on the deposition of Henry 
III with a panegyric of his murderer, Jacqaes Clement. The an 
of the De J utla Iteipublicae was of the same spirit. To him the assassm 


l De Jutki, 15K, p. 104. * De Jutta, Cfeap. VL 

• lb.. Chap. V. * In De Vt*e*lo Belipo**. , 

* £ cc l. f * 1 * e •ententia in rege tyrannic* drponendo maxim# 


What U tbs force of ‘Maximo ’ ? 

• * Hex haerrtjcn* ut alius haereUcui rani occidenda*.* 
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wan J innocrntissimus ct pracilnrmimiis juvenia . . . Bpiritu Deo 
impuliui ct armntus Just no, earlier, 1 lugucnot writers had lustjfir d 

an< nee I mined I oltrot, tlio imirderer of the first great Duke of Guise, 
And hod congratulated Henry III on his asMissmaiion of the second, 
itoyniiit opinion in tlio sixtunth century perms to hoyn been moro 
BhtKkciJ by the justification of such munlcm than by the justification 
of rebellion, Hut, in all cases, the same doetnno that was held to 
justify tuo one, justified the other. In the writings of the 1 inonnrcho- 
tnachi the justification of the anamination of a ' tyrant ’ is only a 
minor and contingent incident of their theories of a right of rebellion 
Constitutional theories of the monarchy of Prance, the theory 
whiefi placed sovereignty in the Estates or in the King and Estates 
jointly, the theory that the I'urlcmcnts of France, instituted to prevent 
tyranny, could givo a final judgement whether or no tho King had 
become a ' tyrant ’ , tlio conception of tho King as dclcgato of a 
sovereign people and responsible to it, or as hound by a ‘ contract ’ ; 
the idea that rebellion may lm not merely a right hut a duty ; all theso 
find expression in League writings. Mono of them wero, in any 
sense, new : all of them in substance if not quite in form, wero medieval. 
Hut from tho babel of utterances, ono conception emerges which was 
certainly characteristic of tho League: tho conception of national 
unity an necessarily based upon, and indeed essentially consisting 
in, unity in religion. The inference drawn from it, that tho political 
sovereign is hound to suppress heresy by force, did not strictly follow. 
It seems to have involved tho unjustified assumption that there is 
always n remedy for a disease. Ilul, however practically important 
and however false that inference, it could not n fleet tho question of 
the vnlidity of tho conception. It is unfortunate that tho partisan 
writers of tho league, confused by passion or suffering from tho 
incompetence of insincerity, wero none of them equal to the task 
of presenting tho conception adequately. 

§ 4. THE LEAGUE AND THE JK8UITB 
That religion is tho only suro basis of order and tho only bond of 
real union in society and that it is therefore tho duty of tho sovereign 
to extirpate heresy, theso wero tlio main assertions of tho Lenguo. 
Most Leaguers went no further. Hut, peeing that by religion, tho 
League understood only that of tho Catholic Church, theso conten- 
tions inevitably raised tho question of tho relation between tho l’apaey 
and tho sovereignty of Franco. How fur is tho Crown of Franco 
necessarily subordinate to tho Church and tho l’opo 1 What arc tho 
limits of Papal power 1 Has tho Popo rightful authority to depose 
tho King of Franco and if so under what circumsl anecs ? For tho 
Huguenots these questions did not nriso . hut no dear-hendod and 
23 
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honest Leaguer could escape them. It could not be simply argue! 
that, because the Pope can decide in the last resort what is heresy, 
therefore it was for the Pope alone to authorize rebellion against » 
heretic King. Once heresy is defined, the question whether a particular 
person is a heretic may be easy for anyone to answer. In the case 
of one notoriously, and even avowedly, a heretic, no Papal pronounce- 
ment could be needed or could m any way alter the position. It 
could not be held that it was the Pope’s declaration that made a heretic 
into a heretic. In 1593 the Sorbonne declared that Henry’s conversion 
was a mere imposture and that even were the Pope to recognize hun, 
Catholics must still reject his claims. On the other hand, it could he 
and was argued by Leaguers that the Pope had a right to depose 
for heresy and that, if he did so, good Catholics must accept hi 
decision. 

The excommunication of Henry of Navarre by Pope Sixtus \ h 
15S5, led at once to controversy. The Brulum Fidmen of Hofinn 
and the Apologie Catholtque of Pierre de Belloy, in 15S5, were followed, 
in 15S6, by the De Summo Ponhjice of BeUarmine.* 

This was but the beginning of a long controversy, that contisueu 
for many years after the entry of the triumphant excommunicate 
into Paris and belongs, indeed, even more to the seventeenth than to 
the sixteenth century. That controversy was concerned, not in «sv 
way directly with the position of the League, but with the gene** 
question of the relation of the Catholic Church to the Catholic SUte 
and particularly with the claims of the Papacy. The Papahst writer*, 
even in the first stage of the controversy were not, of course, necessary 
Frenchmen or specially interested in France. They were, nevertheless 
allies of the League, if somewhat dangerous and suspect allies. < 

This controversy led to elaborate ^statements of the Lop<* 
position and claims, chiefly by Jesuit writers and to a restatemen* 
of the medieval conception of a great Christian commonwealth.. The 
idea of a commonwealth of Christendom which, essentially, is t-» 
Church, of which the head is the Pope and in which every King 
subordinate member, found expression in writings on behalf of 
League. It is confusedly implied in the De Jutln Beipvb!*^- ^ * 
que la Ligue pense, dit, fait et respire,’ wrote Boucher, ' n’fri *-* rt 
chose que 1’Eghse.’ 

But by the defenders of the League in France, Papalist rjewt 


1 DeSurtmaPmtifj-e j, the g-nersl title of the Trriiae 
of VoL I of Bellinnine** Ditrn-lillonei de ortwr/iu eArw ivxnM 
fa 15S0. This title »pjvv» in the original edition aad In the «>_.*, 

1620. Jii-'Tei in ha edit -on of the DupaUlionrt adopted the title 
Ftmlijkc. IWUrmine’. Tndataa de Fc*eHsU jvniifri f 

fonldrtLtii ft *epar»te work, published ia 1610 , and i* » Uterdcmoje* 51 * 
•ame ccntrotenj. 
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were only partially accepted, if at all. The strong nationalist element 
in the League was adverse to any general acceptance of them. The 
Manant of Pithou’e Dialogue speaks of the fact of Henry’s excom- 
munication as a technical bar to his succession, but makes little of it 
and never suggests that it forms the groundwork of his own attitude 
Nor do the ordinary League pamphlets suggest any such view. Most 
of the Leaguera would have maintained that their opposition to Henry 
was justified quite independently of any action taken by the Pope 
Most of them, probably, would have denied that it was for the Pope 
to settle, in any sense, a question of succession to the throne of France. 
The Jesuits in France were active m support of the League, but they 
did not control it. There was no reason why a Leaguer should not 
be a ' Galhcan \ Strong Papahst views were, of course, held by some 
Leaguers. The author of the De Justa Retpubhcae seems to have 
been Papalist after the fashion of Bellarmine ; and in Jean Porthaise, 
Bishop of Foitiera, the League possessed a eorry champion of the most 
extreme Papalist views. A volume of sermons published by this 
equivocal personage in 159 f, 1 claims for the Pope an absolute and 
unqualified dominion in temporal things. Both swords, it proclaimed, 
belong to the Church. The Pope can depose a King not only for heresy 
but for tyranny and even for ' fain£nntise All secular authority 
is held from the Church and derives its validity from Papal sanction. 
The sovereignty of the people is no more real than that of the King 
But very few among the Leaguers held any such view. 

Jesuit thinkers, writing while the League yet flourished or after 
it had collapsed in ruin, may be said to have made out a better case 
for the League than was made by the Leaguers themselves. 

There may be said to exist ideally, a close connection between 
the attitude of the League and Jesuit Tapalist theory ; though its 
connection with the actual views of Leaguers is relatively very slight. 
The theory of Bellarmine provided sufficient justification for the 
action of the Leaguo and to some extent helps towards an understand- 
ing of it. But fundamentally the League was nationalist and not 
Papalist. Its essential contention referred not to a commonwealth 
of Christendom but to a national State. The Jesuit theorists did not 
represent it. Yet certainly they must bo regarded as having given 
it support ; nor is it wholly accidental that Papalist theory was being 
developed afresh alongside the activities of the League The * eoi y 
of Christendom as set forth by Bellarmine may naturally be considered 
in connection with it. 


» Cinq lemons . . . tsgvtls esi tradi * la « mvl(t ««««» 

Navarre? Alter Henry's entry into Tam the author changed . k» ?H“ 
He is said to have had, eveu.the stupid impudence to assert thatbylungf 
Navarre* he had meant Phihp U. See Ch. Labitte; Dc la democrat* chei 
Us prldicateurs it La Lijve. 
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§ 5. THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 


Tfce most remarkable attempts at an ideal reconstruction c! a 
Christian commonwealth, within the limits of the sixteenth centurr, 
were the work of BeUarmme and Luis Mo lina - The work of Miriam 
was perhaps rather new construction than reconstruction ; and L* 
demands to be separately considered. The translation of the thought 
of Aquinas into terms of the new political conditions by Francesco 
Suarez, falls outside my arbitrary limits. 1 His great Trcc&vj it 
Zegibus cc Deo Legislatore was published only in 1612. It is a some- 
what significant fact, and greatly to the credit of the Order, that ah tie 
really considerable writers engaged in such restatement of medienl 
conceptions, both m the late sixteenth and earlier seventeenth centuris, 
should have been Jesuits. 

The Jesuit thinkers of the sixteenth century have, with the puta! 
exception of Mari ana very little rl.nm to originality. But they 
highly intelligent and lurid and logical in exposition. They tai 
broad views and were, on the whole, far more detached and ceolj 
reasonable than the ma s s of the writers on political topics at the ti=«- 
Their writings, at their best, are even quite remarkably impersoml 
They were apparently aware that reasoning can but be discris^d 
by the intrusion of ephemeral interests and passions.* 

It must be remembered that, in the late sixteenth century, dsizs 
were being made for the Pope, by Jesuit as well as other writers, 
extravagant than had ever, perhaps, been made in the Middle Ag*- 
In a book published at Padua, in 15??, it was asserted that the who/* 
world belonged to the Pope, that, for us on earth, the Pope is equivalent 
to God and that Kings are his valets.* The writer of a thesis presents, 
to the Sorbonne, in 1531, declared like Jean Porthai*?, and in 
contradiction of Bellarmin*, that all civil authority is held of the Pope , 
that the Church has two swords and allows the use of one of then: to 
secular magistrates. 4 A pamphlet pul jshed by French Jesuits e 
1535, claimed for the Pope an absolute and unqualified MTtrc?'J 
everywhere and in all relations. 1 Pope Sixtus himself would W 


•This may be enfr rtarote. But if one dots net draw one’* 
arbitrary Law rithles&Jy, one eonld c-ver rtop at alL 

* In a -reU tnoxn essay on pohtisal th*OT« cf the early Jov-'t*. 

In the JVaiuatfka* cf t\e T.jyH BvAariml Society (NYw XII 

iroma!]y mnaried ; • Fc»ls th-r were cot. Were tier all leave* ! It 
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have disapproved of Bcllnnnine’s moderation and placed, or intended 
to place, the first volume of his Disputationes on the Index. It 
must not bo supposed that all Jesuit writers of the sixteenth century 
presented the same view. Yet, in spite of the disapproval of Pope 
Sixtus, Bellormine’s doctnne tended to become generally accepted 
by the Jesuits and, in the seventeenth century, substantial agreement 
among them seems to have been reached 1 * * * * 

The endeavour of the Jesuit writers was, it must be admitted, 
to a considerable extent futile. No restatement of the Pope’s relation 
to Christendom conceived as a political entity, could affect the fact 
that Christendom was no such thing. It never, in fact, had been. 
The medieval ‘ Empire ’ had never, at least since the ninth century, 
been anything hut a fiction. It was a fiction, however, that appealed 
to the imagination and to the aspirations of many. But so long ago 
as the very beginning of the fourteenth century, John of Pans and 
Pierre Dubois had seen and had said that the Empire was unreal and 
could hardly be otherwise. In the sixteenth century it appealed to 
no one. It had shrunk into a gcrmanic confederation, which itself, 
by the end of the century, was largely fictitious. Whatever reality the 
Christian commonwealth had ever had, was given to it by the Church. 
But the Church had gone to pieces. The Pope could no longer 
even be supposed to be the actual head of Christendom But he might 
still, conceivably, be the head of a group of Christian states It 
was not so much the fact that many Christian states had broken 
altogether with the Papacy, as the attitudo and policy of Catholio 
governments and Catholic nationabsts that made a revival of any 
kind of real Papal supremacy impossible »n rebus ttmporalibus. 

To the Je 3 nit thinkers the Empiro is dead and the Papacy remains 
alone. Western Christendom has become a group of secular states 
independently ‘ absoluto ’ in all temporal concerns. There is no 
longer, even fictitiously, a temporal head of the Christian common- 
wealth. Yet the Christian commonwealth still exists and must always 
exist, ideally if not actually. There are, it is true, Protestant states 
which have broken away from that Christian commonwealth which 
is constituted by the Catholic Church. But the Catholic Church 
remains, nevertheless, and therefore the Christian commonwealth. 

The theory that has now briefly to be set forth is that which appears 
in the writings of Robert Bellarmine * Molina, at the end of the 
century, was substantially, though not quite completely, in agree- 
ment with him and added hut little. In 1586 Bellarmine, no ye a 


1 A large majority o! the writings quoted Or referred to in Dr Figgis 8 c S8 *y 

belong to the seventeenth century. , _ . 

' His actual name waa, of course. Bellarmmo. Born tn BO attached 

himself to the Jesuit Order in 1660. Ho became a Cardinal in 1590 and died 

m 1621. 
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Cardinal, was already recognized by Protestants as tie most foraidaF* 
of Catholic controversialists. He embarrassed opponents by a cart 
and moderation in statement and by a fairness and evenness of temper, 
which made it difficult to be rude to him. By far tie greater part 
of his life was spent in his native Italy and he had no personal coms- 
tion with France till sent there by Pope Sixtus in 1590 and attache! 
to the Papal embassy. From 1576 be had held the Chair of con- 
troversial theology at Rome ; and his lectures there grew into tie 
Disputations*. With the subject of the position of the Pope in th* 
Christian commonwealth he dealt in the first volume of that wri 
in 15S6. In 15S7 he published, under the name Frandscna Rcnuh*, 
an answer to BeUoy’s Apobfie . 1 The statement of his theory to 
completed by the publication of the TrzeiaiuS Se poksiale /v.-i 
pont\fias in rebus temporal ib\u, adeerrss Gulielmvrt Barclay, in 1610. 

What gives, or should give, effective unity to the Christian common- 
wealth, is the God-given authority of the Pope, ‘ pastor gmgis totms 
et Praepositus toti farr.il he et caput vice Christi totius corporis Ecclf- 
she \ The Pope derives his authority not from man, not even frem 
the Church, 1 but from Christ directly. He has the cure of *3 smb 
and is the infallible judge of all that is done on earth. It is bis bushes! 
to act as overseer of the whole Christian commonwealth and it is tia 
right and his duty to correct and direct the action of all secular tnar> 
trates,* For it is his function to see to it that men are not gOTtmfd 
in such manner that their final salvation is imperilled. This do» 
not mean, it is carefully explained, that God has given to the Pope 
any authority in conceals merely temporal The Pope La* no power 
to make law or to abrogate law concerned merely with earthly an! 
bodily welfare. But he has and, by reason of his position, curt 
have, authority to set aside, or altogether abrogate, any law by vb'-L 
men’s .spiritual welfare is endangered. So, also, the Pope Us to 
authority arbitrarily to depose Princes at his discretion. He cm 
act only ‘ad finem spiritnalem ’. Yet, if the spiritual welfare c- 
subjects require the deposition of their Prince, tie Pope baa a ri*.-t 
to depose him. Were it otherwise there would be no sort of guarantee 
that men should be ruled and guided in a manner consistent with t_? 
meaning and purpose of life. Here, as to the medieval thinker*. u 
the root of the matter. The end and purpose of man’s life, rmizab* 
only in another world, is the same for all men- Government curt 
nreds refer to that end or be altogether senseless and deduct! re. 
It is for the spiritual power to direct the temporal ‘ ad finem spmtua-O 
aetemae vitae 

1 Rjyovvj oj ni g;^ opd^ia, / ■?« estWd g* 

•****>*-« Hrw% .Vawrrm .« re,-* rev 

* fCT K6Lr -* : Z* jKrr rs Juecli, 1W9 Trvrt II. P*?- 2* 

* ‘ rt rom^ree politic*^" 
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There m no ground, Jlrffarmine <IfdMM, on which thin can reiwnit* 
ulily l«i ilinputp*!. Bondar authority in. it in trim, independent ol the 
Church in origin. Hut it cannot lw independent of the end awl purpono 
of life, nor Can that purpose bo rationally conceived an referring to 
mem circumstantial needs or to nnylhing merely temporal. Temporal 
nuthority is not held from tlio Pope, but neitlier in it belli directly 
from Clod,* 4 Non rntm potentnn nun n Deo,’ nay* Molum , but Urn 
nuthority of a temporal ruler in held from flod, only in the sonno that 
every Innij hold* from flod bin life nnd nil that lm linn, Civil nuthority 
wan created by tlio community itself for the sake of ita own temporal 
welfare, Tim secular Htnto in founded only on man's need* in thin 
world, It dovehipa from the naturo of man and bin rircnmntaneon 
nnd rofcm only to earthly good The Prince, therefore, in n delegate 
nnd n rnininter of tho community To him hnn been <le]egatod by tlm 
body of Inn subjc< tn * dominium jumdictiomn nd jun dim dieemlum, 
coiwiun defendendutn ct guheriinndum in emnmunn bonuin 

Put bln nutbority munt nredn Iki lu Id eonditionally nnd can never 
bo unlimited.* An Well nay, declared JlellArmiim in tlm ltr»jxm»io, 
that no tnan may for nny enuno lie deprived of life or goodn, nn that 
no King may for nny cause bo deponed. Tlm mere fart that a Prince 
in Christian biiuln him to nerve and defend tlm faith ’ null jmena regna 
perdendi'. There in, normnlly, for all ol un, nn obligation to flod 
to obey tlm l'rinee ; but in tlm eane of a heretic I’rincn no nbnoluto 
obligation can exist. 4 All inrn aro equal before the l’opo nnd in divine 
law there in no renpeet of jiemonn. * Bi id exigat fuun supernnturulin 
potent mimmun Ponlifex dcpoiicrn regen * 1 

Molma asserted quite distinctly that a people him a right, under 
appropriate eircumnlancen, to dejmnn iln delegatea. He neemn even 
to have thought that it in not ntrully ne< urate to nay that the I’opo 
ran depone. It in the Uenoubhea itnelf that depom i a l'rinee, though 
it may bn bound to do no by the l’oj'o’a decision. Hut neither be nor 
lWllarmine were roneertied to show what, in general, would juntify 
tlm deposition of a l’nnco by bin subjects. What they wished to 
nhow wan that tlm cnnntitutlon of Urn Church nnd iln nerennary relation 
to the Chrintian Blatn and to tlm Chrintinn commonwealth of staled, 
involved n right in the Pope to depone heretical princen or bar tlm 


1 TliU liad liren n»«rtlr*l |iy Jllrpo Lalncx. ••M'otiil <lmpr»l of tlm Jesuits, in 
/iMptU/iimnn Trulrnlimi*. 

* Mullna j i), j uU , Tim t II, 23, ]>. 110. 

* lb , Tract II, lllnn 81, . , . ... 

“Non licet OirUllanU tnlrrw Hcgeni InfliMsm nut liwrtlwim. M 111" 

wmetur vrrtruliere milnllt'nt ml punm l.rrtnlm, vi| |nfl.lel|tiilem, at fiiiTlon.ro i nn 
Itox j'erimliat N't lincimlm, iiron*, nerllnM. n-1 lSmUfieem . ■ . ergo 1 onWleW 
e«t Jwllonre, llt|r< in i!i i»>i>rtnlum vcl non drponctulum.* I >e oumrw) 
1'vntiftet, im, V, cap. 7, (Jm Omnbi, eil. 1020, I. J>. W)3. 

* Mollnaj Jurt, Trout II, l>l»p 20. 
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success: on of a heretic to a throne. No more moderate statement d 
the case could well have been made by ultramontane Catholics. 

The Jesuit writers taught, with more or less distinctness, that the 
Prince is a delegate of a sovereign people, holding his authority con- 
ditionally and liable to deposition. They taught that secular authority 
is created by the act or by the recognition of the community itself. 
The Huguenots, or some of them, after 1572, made the same asser- 
tions. The doctrine that a heretic or idolatrous or infidel Prince, 
who endeavours to force on hb subjects his own religion or irreligion, 
may rightfully be deposed by force was the doctrine alike of Knox 
and of Bellarmine and of the Yindiciae. Similar assertions made 
by Leaguers in France might as well have been derived from one u 
from another. But in truth all these propositions could all be derived 
either from the Corpus Juris or from medieval writings. In tie 
sixteenth century the validity of these assertions was altogetier 
denied by very many. But the conception was always to hand, here, 
there and everywhere. There was not the least reason for anyone to 
go for it to any particular book. Jesuit writers, concerned to maintain 
the right of the Pope to depose heretic Princes snd seeing in tie 
extension or revival of Papal authority the best hope of salvation 
for Christendom, naturally tended to adopt it. They were certainly 
not less sincere than other controversialists. 

They had to meet the assertion that Princes derived authority 
straight from God. They met it either with the old commonplace 
that civil authority is derived from the populus or, in some caws, 
by boldly declaring that all earthly authority is derived from the Pope. 
To credit them with any originality in the matter is absurd, exfep* 
eo far as all sincere, personal beliefs are original. The value of thrir 
work consisted partly in its lucidity and coherence and partly in th«r 
insistence on the conception of a Christian Commonwealth. But to 
speak thus of the Jesuit writers of the sixteenth century is to igno^ 
the most original thinker among them, Juan de Marinna. 

§ 6. MARIANA 

Juan de Mariana, bom in 1536, studied at the most spied§ ** 
educational foundation of the Renaissance, the University of AkaJ, 
taught at Rome and had Bellarmine as a pupil, taught at Paris from 
15G9 to 1574 and passed the rest of his life in study and in writm? 
at Toledo, till his death in 1C24. The first part of his dabo^ 
Histories de releis lUrpaniae was published in 1592 and his view 
the constitution of Spam was derived from, or reinforced by, his 
in Spanish history. His De Rye et rtgit institutione was pubLs-^ 
in 1593 and rather strangely dedicated to King Philip III. _ , 

Mariana’s De Eege is a philosophical treatise on the origm ^ 
nature of the State : it is also an essay on the constitution of bp*-~ 
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He cannot be regarded as a typical Jesuit thinker Ilia originality, 
indeed, consists largely in his departure from ordinary Jesuit modes 
of thought. It may fairly be said that the Jesuit writers of the 
sixteenth century agreed generally on two points They agreed in 
conceiving Christendom, or at least Catholic Christendom, as a common- 
wealth united by recognition of a common purpose in life of which 
the Pope was the real head and in which all kingdoms and kings 
were subordinate to the spiritual authority, ad finem sptrxtualem. 
This conception was consistent alike with the most extreme Fapahst 
views and with such a view as that of Bellannme. They agreed, 
further, that secular Princes do not hold their authority directly 


from God. But Mariana was a patriotic Spaniard and a nationalist. 
While holding, like Bcllarminc, that the authority of the Prince is 
not derived immediately from God, he denied, at least by implication, 
that Christendom is any sort of commonwealth. His book contains 
few references to the Tope ; and he may, not improbably, have shared 
in some degree the anti-Papal sentiment that had long characterized 
the Spanish Church. Before the end of hia life, his orthodoxy was 
seriously questioned and he left behind him, in manuscript, a treatise 
in which he criticized the government of his Order. He thought 
in terms of National States and not in terms of Christendom. He 
may, I think, havo been influenced by Italian thought and rather, 
perhaps, by Botcro than by Machiavclli. _ 

Mariana attempted to establish his theory of political authority 
on a conception of the State of Nature, that is on a conception of the 
manner of the State’s origin. The Stato of Nature might be conceived 
as having actually existed in an unhistorical past ; and m that case 
we should bo dealing with actual origins. But it might, also, be con- 
ceived as a mere pictorial representation of the nature of man, as 
seen apart from all such accidents ns social organization and law. 
Man in the State of Nature would then be man stripped of all the 
clothing time baa put upon him, divested of all the specific names 
and notions that belong to particular times, thrust outside all circum- 
stance that is not permanent, at once an absolute and a mere po en- 
tiality. Nothing of man would then remain but that which is a 
all times. The question, of course, arises whether anything would 
remain. 'However this may be, it did actually become a fashion, 
in later times, to construct ideal states with these attenuated beings 
of the state of nature. But tins was not the thought of Manana. 
He Beems to havo imagined that ho was dealing wrtll ac un o°8 • 
If you deal with actual origins it is, to say the least, diificu s 

^iSffisaSS-i .1 « -t <? 

by Buchanan ; but he was far more explicit than Buchanan had been. 
There was a time, he sap, and he meant there actually was a time, 
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when men lived without law or government and therefore without 
rights of property. They lived then as the a nima ls live : in fact, they 
were animals ; he implies, quite distinctly, that they were not fully 
human This condition, he thought, had certain, not small, advan- 
tages. Cheating and lying were then unknown among men. IVhy 
this should have been so is not very clear. It could hardly have 
been so merely because no property ‘ rights * existed ; for, law or no 
law, two men could not eat the same apple, nor could opportunities 
for trickery well have been absent. Perhaps it was that, at this stage, 
man’s intellect wa3 too feeble for deliberate trickery. But man, 
says Manana, is at once a poor weak creature and yet one afflicted 
with far more wants than other animals. Fear and desire and need 
drove men to group themselves in societies and to co-operate for 
self-protection. 1 Such grouping, he imagined, involved the recogni- 
tion of pnvate rights of property ; and once such rights were recognired 
the selfish cupidity of man grew apace, till lying and cheating became 
as co mm on as they now are. The consequence of this was an increas- 
ing elaboration of law and stringency of repression, until at last 
man was as much vexed by his laws as by his vices.* 

Mariana, like Bodin, regarded the family, substantially as we 
know it, as simply ‘ natural ’ and existing, without law, in the State 
of Nature. The further grouping that took place was conceived, there- 
fore, as a grouping of families. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
he imagined that the first form of government established was * 
vaguely unlimited monarchy. But Mariana conceived, like Buchanan, 
that it was quickly found that this did not work ; and as restraining 
law developed, the restraint of law was imposed on the ruler as on 
the ruled. 

The point is that any and every form of governmental authority 
originate! as a response to need and wax derived from the will o. * 
self -protective society. Mariana considered that his account of t~e 
origin of society proved this to be universally true. Men hare for- 
gotten, perhaps, or been imposed upon ; but no change in the character 
of human association has taken place since those earliest days cl 
humanity. This, be it observed, is implied absolutely in the argument. 
He put it, therefore, that the authority of any Pnnee must be he 
to originate in a grant made by the community and that this 
cannot rationally be conceived as having been unconditional- v>cc—c- 


* ‘Sic ex nsalUrua rrrnra indigent!*, ex ineta et coasorati* 

jar* hn r axaiutu (per qoxra hotninra nans) et cinlu *ocirt**, qa» , "iLj 
Tint nr, ciu rust. . . . Oanis qae hooirns ratio ex eo rraxine r* a ' 3rt ' 
m*ius fra^ilisqne cucitor, qaod slieao praeaxiio ind^t atqae °P*- 

uJjarari opus hsVt.* De F.tyt, «L 1559 , rp. 51 , — _ 

* * Ix-gua aaltitadinwa teapus et nralies* iarexst U r .tsia. at Jts 1503 
legibus qaxra Titus Ubomuus.* De Deje, e*i. 1599, p- 23- 
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or no in a particular case any Had of formal grant was ever in /act 
made, does not aflcct the contention. Tbe grant is made perpetually 
from day to day. It cannot be unconditional, because tbe will that 
makes it is directed to limited ends. 

Salamonius and others had declared that no people would be 
insane enough to create a right to defeat its own will. Manana was 
more explicit. He declared, boldly and indeed rashly, that the 
community must be held always to reserve to itself tbe right to legislate 
and the right to tax, and further that both the form of religion and, 
in a monarchy, the law of succession, must be held to be fundamental 
and unalterable arrangements. Those powers which the community 
reserves to itself can only, according to Manana, bo exercised by a 
representative assembly. The existence of such a body he Beema to 
hare regarded as involved neccssanly in every political association ; 
presumably because, without it, the community would have no means 
of expressing its will . 1 It ia implied that if, actually, it has disappeared, 
there has been usurpation. The ' Estates ' of the realm share sove- 
reignty with the monarch ; but with them lies the last word and 
it w their will that must prevail, because they represent the will that 
created the monarch. Evidently Mariana, like Buchanan and like 
Molina ,* accepted the view that the will of the people is sufficiently 
expressed by a majority. , , _ . 

He proceeded to draw the conclusion, that if the Pnnce overstep 
the limits of his authority, he may rightfully be restrained by force, 
warred upon and deposed and killed. But individuals as such must 
not take action on their own initiative. Initiative lies with the 
Estates. It ia for the representative body to say whether the B nnce 
has become a tyrant and a public enemy. Manana laid down definitely 
that if the Prince defied the Estates or if be refused to allow them to 
meet, there could then be no doubt that he was a tyrant. When, 
either by his own action or that of the Estates, the Pnnce has become 
a manifeet tyrant, not only may he be deposed by force but he may 
be killed by any private citizen. With much elaboration Manana 
argued that tyrannicide is justified in anyone and by any 
except by poison : and even poison may be used so long as the yr 
is not made to kill himself with it.* , , , • 

There was, of course, in this assertion of a general right of tyranni- 
cide, nothing whatever that was new. The strange thing is that 
Mariana seems to have been more concerned to prove a c ° , 
right to kill tyrants than to prove & right to depose by force, ug , 

1 He might have derived this from Huguenot writing* . but of course he 
did not. 

of such fearless reasoning. 
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of course, he asserts both. It may be that he felt strongly that, unde: 
some circumstances, the most effective and least risky method cf 
dealing with a tyrant would be murder. But it looks as though tie 
moral question involved interested him extraordinarily. Mariana 
seems to have seen what Buchanan did not see, that to say that a 
King may be rightfully deposed does not involve that any private 
person may rightfully kill him. Buchanan seems to have imagine! 
that the mere fact of tyranny made killing no murder. Mariana, 
it appears, had doubts ; and it was these doubts that he set himself 
to resolve in his famous sixth chapter. His reputation suffered by 
reason of his moral scruples. The importance he apparently attached 
to what was really a detail, gave a weapon to the enemies of his Order 
and helped to discredit his work. 

It was a fashion with sixteenth-century writers who wished to 
prove a right to rebel against and depose tyrannical Princes, to give 
examples of actual Princes who bad been deposed by force. Wat 
these instances were supposed to prove, or why they were suppowd 
to prove anything, wa3 not made clear. In pamphlet after pamphlet 
they appear as mere irrelevancies. Mariana ingeniously argued that 
the numerous recorded depositions of tyrannical rulers pointed to * 
sense everywhere prevailing that authority is held on conditions 
and that tyranny justifies rebellion. The origin of society may be 
forgotten and its nature, therefore, not understood, but the 'voice 
ol nature ’ in our minds is never stifled. It speaks in our obsnue 
souls of the originally conditional grant of authority and tells u* 
that tyranny need not be endured. Nature does not allow us to be 
deceived. We discern tyranny and our right to depose the tyrant, 
just as we distinguish right from wrong. 1 

It should go without B3ying that, to Mariana, an attempt by tie 
Prince to alter the form of religion established, would be tyraunT- 
But what if there develops among his people a new form of rtlipuu ' 
Mariana did not suggest that the mere toleration of such heresy 
would be tyranny ; and in this he differs from the league. But t? 
argued that it would be highly impolitic and dangerous ever to tolerate 
two religions in one * province \ The inevitable hostility of the 
religions to one another must needs create enormous friction and 
difficulty. If, when he used the word provincia, he was thinirng. 
the bundle of unlike provinces that constituted the kingdom of epauj, 
and when he wrote, included Portugal, he must, it would seem, wy* 
been ready to accept the establishment of two religions even *nt_a 
Spain. In any case he did not assert that there is only one ttkp® 
which should anywhere be established. He contemplated 

1 * Et c*t comm uni* *en*cs quiai qu&ed&m nmtnrfce vox 
indit*, anribui inwnr.nca lex, qn» » turpi honest cm 
ISM, p. 74. 
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equanimity, the establishment of diflcrent religions under different 
jurisdictions. All that he insisted on was, that unity in religion 
is all but necessary, if peace and order arc to be maintained Here, 
at least, his thought is one with that of the League. Heretics, he 
says, cannot be trusted to keep faith The remark looks like a slip : 
for on his own showing, 4 heresy * may mean diSerent things in different 
countries. But perhaps his real thought was that the partisans of 
different religions would never keep faith with each other. He had 
ample reason for thinking bo. It that were so, every compromise 
would be unstable and the fact would constitute a serious obstacle 
to the attainment of peace. 

Mariana had the, perhaps somewhat doubtful, advantage of 
writing after the League and after Buchanan and the Vindiciae. It 
might be eaid of him that he presented all that was essential in the 
thought of Huguenots and Leaguers more completely and coherently 
than ever they did themselves Like the Huguenots, he asserted the 
necessarily conditional character of all human authority like the 
Leaguers, he asserted, though less emphatically, that national unity 
is dependent on unity in religion. His thought was nearer to 
Buchanan’s than to that of the Vindiciae , but Buchanan’s thought, 
compared to hia, was thin and conventional. The Vindiciae is con- 
fused by partisanship and by the idea of the sovereignty of a Calvimstic 
God. Mariana escaped both the partisanship of the Vindiciae and 
the passionate confusions of the Leaguers. It might be said that he 
made a better case both for Huguenots and Leaguers than they made 
for themselves. But it needs to be noted that Manana’s theory 
would not have justified Huguenot rebellion He claimed a natural 
sovereignty for Estates and placed the right to initiate rebellion 
absolutely with them. In this ho is completely at variance with the 
Vindiciae. 

_ If not a great thinker, Mariana was, at least, comparatively detached . 
His thought was not aeriously confused or distorted by passion or 
by party. Ho was more dispassionate than the author of the Vindiciae, 
more subtle than Buchanan and had more imagination than cither. 
His sensible views on economics, his acute Bense of the ill results of a 
depreciation of coinage, his advocacy of a poor law system for Spain, 
do not fall to bo considered here but illustrate at once his patriotism 
and his perspicacity. But the structure of his thought is medieval. 
Perhaps the most original thing in his book is the dim vision of man 
emerging from the semi-bruto of the State of Nature into a consciousness 
of himself and of right and bo into full humanity. „ 

For all the likenesses that exist between the thought of the In liege 
and of the Vindiciae or of the De Justa ReipuUicae, it would seem that 
Mariana’s thought is really profoundly different from both. o 
difference may roughly be expressed by saying that Manana conceived 
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the State in no sense as theocratic. It is perhaps significant that for 
him the inner light by which we know right from wrong was tcx 
naturae rather than vox Dei. 1 He agreed with the League writers that 
national unity depends on unity in religion ; but his argument went 
no further. It was not unity in ‘ true * religion that was needed : 
Mariana, apparently, perceived that any religion might serve tie 
purpose. The State might flourish m unity on a false religion. Bet 
there is an implication more fundamental. To say that the Prince 
does not hold his authority directly from God was, in 1593, a mere 
commonplace. What Mariana implies distinctly is, that political 
authority needs no further justification when it corresponds to general 
needs and is directed by the will of the community. In thinking tins 
he resembled Buchanan, but was far from the thought of the Ttndinae 
and yet further from that of the League. Mar iana was a Jesuit and, 
orthodox or not, no doubt a sincere believer. He recognized in tie 
Church a rightful, if shadowy, power of direction. Yet he conceived 
the State as something that had grown out of the nature of men and 
things and that justified itself by the felt need of it. With whatever 
inward qualifications, he was accepting the national and secular State, 
resting on mere earthly needs and on the will to peace and security, 
as something complete in itself, potentially and logically independent 
of any Church. Mere reaction from and weariness of strife, a growing 
scepticism and the obvious failure of the theocrats to realize any- 
thing but dissonance, tended, in the sixteenth century, to product 
this mode of thought. Mariana, it seems to me, links with Bodn 
and the Politiques as well as with the League. His thought was 
prophetic, or ominous, of what waa coining. 

* He my hare learned to think thuj from Yaeqne*. 



CHAPTER Vli 

THE DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS 
5 I. INTRODUCTORY 

T HE theory of royal absolution expounded in the law schools 
■ uc ^ er Francis I tended from the first to dissociate 

itself from the Corpus Juris on<l to substitute for a theory 
or ^^pt'ona conception of the King as bolding his authority directly 
. w /' , 5 0n ception is the very essence of what is called the 
theory of the divine right of Kings. Whether it would have become 
predominant m France, but for the disturbance caused by the Hugue- 
nots and the disorganization, misery and rum produced by the civil 
wars, w one of those questions on which speculation is vain. All we 
811 V 3 ****** *”** * Qf *** e Huguenots, opposition to the Crown Would 
h. *etafeena • constitutional’ form aitnply and the King’s claims Would 
.v® resisted only in the name of established custom or local 
privilege or on behalf of a claim to a share to sovereignty for the 
is* ° r *° r *^ e Farlements of the realm. In that case the struggle 
wOuja more nearly have resembled that which was fought out in 
Jsflgland in the next century. tVbat would have been the issue in 
franco it is not possible to say certainly. But it would probably 
have been impossible for the opposition to combine on any Single 
point and against a divided opposition the Crown should have been 
assured of triumph in the long run. The fact really seems to be that 
on y recognition of practically unlimited powers in the King could 
have giv e n peace and order to France. If that were so, the recog' 
ration Would have come. The permanent will to security would have 
won its usual victory and would have developed a theory to fit its 
cogences. It is possible even that, nnder such circumstances, the 
triumph 0 f the monarchy would have been more rapid than actually 
this, certainly, ia dubious. Certain it is, in any case, 
WX .jE ueil0 * ,fl an< * f^tioua and self-aeelong grands seigneurs on 
ootn sides, between them drove France to find a refuge from chronic 
disorder in the recognition of the absolute authority of a sovereign 
It was the civ4 wars and the prospect of civil war interminable 
Fiance royalist. 

A * Royalist in the sense of a supporter of the Crown against 
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the Huguenot party, might, in 1562 or in 1567 or even in I5S3, defir? 
to establish the Estates in a share in sovereignty ; or he might be a 
believer in a monarchy limited by custom and unable, at least, to 
raise taxes at pleasure. The Politiques of Henry Ill's time were, h 
fact, inclined to adopt some theory of limited monarchy. But in tie 
stress of the struggle after the death of Henry HI, when it was viriblr 
a question of how government was ever to be re-established at all 
and of whether the unity of France could ever be restored, all theories 
of limitation tended to sink into the background or even to disappear 
altogether. Already in 1569 the Huguenot writers themselves were 
declaring that there can never be any justification for rebellion. More 
and more dominant became the sense that only in recognition of tis 
K i n g's power as unlimi ted was there any guarantee for security. 
That recognition took the form of a theory of divine right in the King 
and it could have taken no other. 

There is danger, however, of overstating the case. By the end 
of the century, indeed, very few would have maintained that tie 
Estates of France possessed any rights not derived from the King or 
shared his sovereignty in any sense. Yet, on the other hand, the chin 
of the Parlements to put a veto on proposed royal edicts was by no 
means dead ; while the claims of provinces and of classes to customary 
rights independent of the will of tie Sovereign, remained almost 
strong as ever. It must even be said that the Edict of Nantes created 
a new privileged class, new privileged localities and a new ‘ fends- 
mental ’ law. There was a great deal of very hard work yet to be 
done before all opposition was overcome. Yet the decisive bottle 
had been fought and complete victory was only a question of tim* 
and persistence. Barclay’s Lk Reqno of 1599 was at once a summary 
of earlier writings and a summary of the conclusions to which France 
was coming. Richelieu, Bossuet and Louis XIV were in eight already 


§ 2. ROYALIST OPINION TO 1572 
The royalist or anti-Huguenot publications of the years from 
to 1570 were, in themselves, journalistic and trivial acribblmp- * ” 
they have considerable significance. The m»m issue raised by t-f 
opposition was constitutionaL The Huguenots claimed that they 
were defending a traditional constitution : but they carefully refram 
from attempting definition. No one quite knew what they suppose 
themselves to be defending. For the most part their adverse 
countered by simply declaring that the Kmg is the direct representative 
of God in his kingdom and that, consequently, tradition or no 
armed rebellion against him amounts to sacrilege. In a 
that seems, in spite of its stupidity, to have attracted * 
amount of attention, it was proved "from Scripture that even a k - 
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King must not bo forcibly resisted 1 Yet it must not bo supposed 
that these writers regarded tho King’s powers ns unlimited. All of 
them would probably have denied that the King could abolish the 
Salic Inw or alienate domain : some of them, probably, would have 
gone much further. It may be hard to reconcile the opinion that the 
King has no absolute sovereignty, that ho cannot do this and that 
and is hound by custom, with the opinion that armed resistance 
to what ho does is always unjustifiable. But it is quite certain 
that both views at once wero held by many Frenchmen in the 
sixteenth century, as they were by many Engbshmen m the century 
following. 

The royalist pamphleteers were expressing a Benso that the disorder 
and min caused by rebellion can never bo justified. As early as 1502 
it was argued that the only alternative to permanent anarchy and 
general brigandage was tho recognition of on unlimited duty of sub- 
mission, 1 Who is to givo final decisions if not the King 1 ashed a 
pamphleteer of 1569. How is it possible to have a government of os 
many people aa there arc opinions, when thcro aro about as many 
opinions as beads t 

Other perceptions, other fears, were also expressed in tho Royalist 
writings of these years. In 15G7 tho Huguenots were charged with 
the design of breaking up France and establishing some sort of Genevan 
or Swiss republic. Tho accusation that they were engaged in this 
‘ dammee cntrcpriso ’ was mado by the King himself in a declaration 
of September, 1568. More telling, perhaps, was tho argument of a 
pamphlet published in 1568 at Lyon.* Tho writer argued that if 
the King cannot secure obedience, assuredly nobles can expect none 
from their • subjects \ The Huguenot ministers, he declared, hate 
oil nobles and teach that their privileges are naught but human 
inventions without warrant in the Scriptures, which make all men 
free. There is no mention of gentdshommes in Scripture, they say, 
and they say also that nothing is to be allowed of that is not express y 
approved in Scripture. It is quite likely that a few Huguenot ministers 
were saying these things ; but the Huguenot party most certain y 
stood for no such principle nor was ever likely to Yet the wn e 
expressed a feeling and a perception that was probably widcspteao 
among the class concerned. Monluc in Guicnne regarded the Jiugue- 
Hots aa a town party aiming at the domination of the countrysi 
and the destruotion of the noblesse. There was just enough truth 


1(117*™™”" ““ itmh ' B)r C “°" Tl ”““ 

‘ Bu Fi^au t Harangue but Us causes de la guerre, 1C62. 

Wa A h noik,,< l* 1 " 1 <?“ F n,{ ‘ «*“ ro * I** , ]r ra nce 

1668 Referred to by (1. \VoiU : Us Theories tur k poutotr royal en 
pendant Us g«rr M & ration (1801), p 76. 
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in lie charge to male it hite. Later the tone charge TO fecaii, 
both by Pplitiqaes and Huguenots, against tie league. 

Already, therefore, before 1572, tie Bojalists were sarong til. 
there TO no alternative to anarchy but cnlirnited snbrnssioa, t-jt 
rebellion, bringing nun on all alike, cannot possibly be justm 
whatever tie legal and constitutional limits ol rightful royal «**= 
may be ; that noblesse and monarchy stand or fall together. ln?h 
cant as are in many way3 the Royalist writings of these jt zx, cc» 
can gather from them what were the main factors in the ccnvtmm 
of France to a theory of divine right absolutism- But no ruth t_ecy 
was as yet fully formulated or defined. Few denied a dmne ru- 
in tie King ; but this did not involve absolutism. 


§ 3. THE POLITIQUES 

Alter 1572, however, there c a m e a change in Royalist as in 
not opinion. Many, indeed, of the Royalist pamphlets of t_e 
years were of the same character as those published earner. • 
was a great deal of argumentation from Scripture to s-ow t-a 
must never be forcibly resisted. Much was made of hebnc-jus 
and, on both tides of the controversy, Samuel's remarks as to 
might be expected from a King, were regularly quoted. f 

But the evolution of Catholic opinion after 1572 expressed 
in the development, on the one hand of the party °*.*r e , . ^V’—t 
the other of the party of the Politiques. The word F°ut:que^ 
first applied to the party by its enemies, derisively, as ' 

who set their own ease before their duty to God and pea ce ana 
above religion. The Politiques, at first, seem to have 
nothing except that a continuance of civil war was into.cra— e. _ ' 
the failure of the royal army before La Rochelle in 15<3 and ty ~ 
lion of the Huguenot leagues in the south, it had become 
obvious that complete victory was no lunger possible. The a — 
of some system of practical toleration was the only way _cf pea 
the only way, finally, of preventing a break-up cf Lnmce- , 
Politiques may be defined as a group of Catholics w_o^ ~ ^ 
toleration of the heretics for the take of peace and national 
Horror at the devastation and ruin caused by t-e 
apparent hopelessness of the attempt to beat down tn? 
resistance, account sufficiently for the appearance of rsea 8 
H the figures gi\ en by Fromentcau in lbbO 1 even run"- J rJ J' t v,. 
the ravages of the war, it is no wonder that it ^seemed to 
any compromise, however illogical cr deploral>, wou.1 cU 

It may be noted that, as soon as the PoLtrque p^y “ 

•Saamd L tj.«. 11 - 18 . , _ -v, !<»-* 

* Le Srcrri dcs Ftnansa dt Tnvt . . . p 7f v-r lit 

to=Ulas » tU*. j-.ica] account ct tie loss canwa , 
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dcfiaito existence, the hope of crashing the Huguenot resistance by 
force became feebler than ever Toleration of two religions in the 
kingdom might bo but the lesser of two evils : it could not be shown 
to bo so ruinous as continued war. 

Such Sentiments and perceptions were expressed in pamphlet 
after pamphlet. As early as 1572, before the siege of La Rochelle 
had even been begun, Catholic writers suggested that toleration was 
the only possible road and advocated the eummons of n Statca-Gencral 
to arrange termi of peace, A pamphlet of 1574 sombrely depicted 
tbo wretchedness of nil classes and appealed to the Huguenots to 
co-operate in n Statcs-Gcncral for the salvation of France * Alencon’s 
manifesto of 1576 struck the same note. Nor was it only material 
devastation that aroused horror. La None expressed tho horror that 
was felt by many at the demoralization caused by the wars Civil 
war, ho declared, has already engendered a million libertines and 
‘epicureans'. Religion itself is in danger of pcnsbmg. *Ce eont 
nos guerres pour la religion qui nous ont fait oublier la religion. . . . 
6i la guerre civile n'cat chassic, e’est folio (le parler de rests uration.’ 1 
Most of the argument on behalf of toleration tells the eame talo 
Nearly all of it was frankly utilitarian. Even if it were possible, it 
was argued, to ruin tho heretics by force, every one elso would bo 
ruined in doing it.» The dream of unity in religion must perforce be 
abandoned : there is not a kingdom in Christendom that can Veep 
itself in peaco without tolerating two religions Persecution, it waB 
declared, is in any case useless : it docs nothing but make atheists. 
‘ Vous pouvez contraindrc do fairo, do dire, mais do croire u est impos- 
sible/ * Even La Noue, a Protestant but a true Politique, advocated 
toleration mainly on political and utilitarian grounds.' France, be 
argued in 1597, was being tom in pieces, in danger of splitting up into 
a multitude of petty principalities and republics. Toleration and 
the revival of monarchy were tho only remedies possible. 

Out of all this was arising a conviction, not merely that it was 
impossible to maintain unity in religion, but that, in any case, i 

* Avi* et Ire* Aunties rtfncmtlranceg, etc , 1574 Referred to by Weill, p. 


* Ihscwrt pohltqvu et mdiiairti, 1587. Bodin had expressed the 

* Exhortation el Kemontranu /*>« d'vn tommun atcord par 
CathohjvA, <1 Pacifique* pour la I’atz, 1587. In Vol. II of Himotru it la 

but actually It eecroa to bo Momay'a and composed in 1570 i,„ 

* U Labyrinth* it la Limit et lt» wo yens it itn rthrtr, 1690. <*«*«» 

Weill, p. 237, op. 0 it. , . , _ 

* Yet not entirely. ‘ Tulsquo chacun con f esse,’ he wrote, qu i , 

m^me Dieu at avouo pour gauveur un m(mo Jeaua Christ , I’ u ‘*1 ' QUn 

«t fondemeots »ont tembUUes, U doit y avoir telle fratcrnite . AjL/ 

Cwwant loutwi hainca, cruaut6« et guerre*, on Vienne 4 quelq d 

IDucom pohtvjut* H mUtai r«.) Here wo have an echo ot CwUMwfc « 
least of L‘JI6p)ial 
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would really be useless to do so. The State could flourish erea though 
it recognized two religions at once. The State* if not independent cf 
religion, was independent of any one religion. This conception fc 
was that came to be characteristic of the Politique party and was in tie 
long run the most important of its political ideas. It was argued 
even, that there was little real difference between the two religions. 
In a dialogue of 1590 a Cathohc and a Protestant are made to discover, 
with justifiable surprise, that their essential beliefs are the same. 1 
Above all it was argued that to suppose that two religions pecessarUj 
produce disorder in the State is altogether a mistake. In a declarafice 
issued in 1585 Henry of Navarre himself hit the mark as exactly U 
was usual with him ‘ Pourvu que Je fond de bonce conscience ) 
soit,’ he proclaimed, * la diversite de religion n’empeche point quo 
bon pnnce ne pnisse tirer bon service indiffereznent de ses su jets/ * 
La None pointed out that the existence in the same society of sicions 
and of virtuous persons tended to produce dissension, not less thus 
the existence of two religions ; and yet that no one proposed to rcmedj 
this state of things by war.* The Politiques had begun to perceive 
that the * unity ’ which men spoke of as necessary to orderly society 
did, in fact, never exist at all. To sacrifice order for the sake of nerd 
unity was to sacrifice what all needed to a chimera. ‘ Que chscnn 
se sonde au dedans,’ wrote Montaigne, * il trouvera que cos soaks-* 4 -* 
interieurs pour la pluspart, naissent et se noorrisscnt aux depem 
d’aultruy.’ 

Add«I to all this was an increasing scepticism, which west with 
increasing disillusionment. Disillusionment and scepticism wert 
essential elements in the mental constitution of the Politique party 
If there were as yet little doubt of the validity of the foundations 
essential elements of the Christian faith, there was a large and increase 
amount of scepticism as to the claims of the Churches, above all a* ^ 
their claim to an exclusive possession of saving truth. AlorJJ y 5 * 
this went impatience, increasingly contemptuous, of all rebels 
political idealism. Increasingly men Imd come to doubt the vah<my 
ot uny attempt to fashion the State after the Scriptures or bring *j 
into real union with any particular Church- YYhat had come c! bj 
these endeavours bnt confusion and misery ! The sincerity even 
of the religions idealists was jeeringly impugned. It wa< but^^ 
evident that men followed their inclinations and professed the 
that were consistent with their desires. How many of tfco«e esru 
on either side, asked Montaigne, have troubled to nnderrtaaa u : 
position and arguments of their adversaries I * C’est un com-. re. 


* U Paafru. 1590. n»!«nd to bj Weill. p- 297. 

* XMarciim unirt If* a&r-iititj. la it It 1*7 ** . *• P - 

* t7i»xraT* jvtJvpte* et rtihlairt*. 

* I, 21. 
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c’est nombre,’ be added caustically, ‘ qui n’aurait pa 3 grand moyen 
de nous troubler/* That people 1 ike Catherine de Medios or Lows 
de Gonzagnc* should have Been nothing but hypocrisy in religious 
politics is not surprising , but many others of diSerent type took the 
same view. Guy Coquille declared that religion was the merest pretext 
abke with the Huguenots and the League. More significantly, Pierre 
Pithou saw that there was in the League an element of genuine 
religious idealism and counted it as folly ‘ Votre esperance envers 
Dieu est bonne,* his Maheustre told his Manant, ' mais je vois des 
eflets contraires a votre esperance ’ What folly, m fact, to throw 
society into confusion for the sake of doubtful dogmas t Here, again, 
it wa3 Montaigne who best expressed the thought of the party 

1 St me terrible,' be wrote, * qu’il y a grand amour de toy et preemption, 
d eetimer tea opinions juequca U quc. pour 1 m wtablir, il fulie renvereer une pan 
pubLque et (ntnxluire tant de m«m inevitable* et une ti homble corruption de 
moeurs quo lee guerres civile* apportent et let mutations d'estat en choaea de tel 
poH, et lea introduire en ton pais propre. Eat ce pat mM mesnag£ d’&vancer 
tant de vices certains et cogneus, pour combattre dea erreurs contested et 
debatUMea T ’ • 

The Politiquea wero agreed that toleration was the only means of 
putting an end to civil war or preventing the break-up of France. 
But, whatever they felt, they knew that merely to say this was in- 
sufficient. They had to argue that persecution was in any case futile, 
that it was mere folly to wreck society for the sake of a unity that 
could never really exist, that two religions in a kingdom did Dot 
necessarily breed war. Practically they were agreed that governments, 
at least, should regard all controverted questions as in doubt. Taxed 
with putting their own security before the duty of maintaining true 
religion, they took refuge in the ambiguity of a common Christianity. 
With them, already, the word has begun to lose definition. 

But as to what the constitution of the monarchy of France was 
or should he, the Politiques were not agreed, at least at first. In 
1580, as earlier, several different views on this subject can be dis- 
tinguished. There were the absolutists, who held that the King 
was bound by nothing but the obligation to respect the Sabc Law 
and not to alienate domain. * Si veut le roi, si veut la loi,’ was their 
maxim ; and to them the King was responsible only to God. But 
there were still many who conceived the monarchy of France as 
Seyssel had conceived it, as limited, not specifically and yet absolutely 
by custom and tradition. The difficulties of maintaining this con- 

* Dube of Nevers and author of a TrmU des causes el des raisons de la prut 
°** armet, 1500. (Cumber et Danjou.) He maintained that neither religion nor 
patriotism counted with either side 

' Eesaxs, ' De la courtume,' 1672, 
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ception Lad now- become so great that it tended to be replaced ty 
another. According to this newer view the King was sole soverrin 
and could not rightfully be forcibly resisted. Yet not only was Li 
in some sense bound by ‘ natural ’ and divine law, he was bound abo 
by fundamental laws which extended further than merely to guccevicu 
and domain. Above all, he could not impose direct taxation without 
a grant from Estates Finally, there were those who, going a kcr 
step further, claimed for the Estates a share in sovereignty more a 
less definitely. AU these different views were held among Cathuhts 
in general and among the Politiques in particular. 

It seems mdeed that so late as 15S5, and perhaps later, most cf 
the Politiques clung to the tradition of a monarchy limited by custom 
or some theory of a constitutional monarchy resting on the Estates 
of the realm The attitude of the Estates of Blois in 157C practiesEt 
represented Politique opinion at least as much as that of the League. 1 
In Du Hadlan’s Utstoire Generate, Parlement and Slates-Genrrd 
appear as subordinate but essential parts of the constitution, trt 
depending for existence on the will of the King. The historian BeE*- 
forest speaks of * the King’s authority as 4 non du tout absolae, c* 
de tant restremte que le pourvoir lui soit ote,’ precisely as Seyssel hid 
done. He declares also that Kin g and Estates together fonn * 
4 perfect * body, which would appear to imply some sort of inade- 
quacy in the King alone. La Noue wrote that it was monstrous 
to say that the Prince may do just as he pleases, and that hi* tnar> 
trates and officials were bound to refuse to do injustice if ordered to 
do it.* According to Guy Coquille 4 edicts issued with the consent 
of the Estates were irrevocable without their consent and ordinances 
affecting the whole kingdom should always receive their approve- 
He, like Hotman, believed in the legendary constitution of old Irance 
and reproached Louis XI for destroying it. The Miroir del Trrp'-* 
of 11*81 was perhaps rather Politique than Leaguer. 1 

For every French Catholic, Politique or Leaguer, above all ff 
every Catholic who believed in royal absolutism, the claim* of t~* 
Pope constituted a difficulty, though this was hardly felt till 
The Politique party developed a pronounced Gallicanism, that 
sharpened by the open conflict writh the League. „ 

In 1530 Avocat-General Louis Servin published an answer to IP-**' 


r . ' C<nt , fllet ' ’• ArJi-Uaet iard or Disoeurt tvr Vs rvy^s it L>* 
u&ard in 1576, contains an appeal to Aleaeoa, to dor© out t-fr-mi tjraats *; 
re-ea-abluh the »c'ient constitution. Thu jnndi too erlct-ratcd took 
an attack oat he actual gOTernmeni of Franco and shows vefj little hw* 
of SlsehiSTelij. 

» Grandct AnnaV* <£. Trrs’iet, 1579. 
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mine. 1 On this remarkable man, a friend of Holman and a pupil of 
Ramus, a portion of his old master's spirit of combativcncas had 
descended. His religious opinions were suspect and he was accused of 
saying that Protestants were in every way as good as Catholics Ho 
was, at ail events, an extreme ‘ Gallican The kingdom of Cbnsb, 
he declared, is not at all of this world Tho King holds authority 
direct from God and only God can judge him. His authority extends 
even to ecclesiastical causes and ho can release from any excommuni- 
cation, Heresy and consecration, bo roundly declares, are alike 
irrclcvancies. Tho King M King by hereditary succession and the 
graco of Ood. Tho Pope is no more than a chief among bishops and 
has no right to intcr/ero with the King’s action or m a question of 
succession in France. For all practical purposes, in fact, the Fopo 
is ruled out altogether. 1 

Few of the Politique# perhaps would have gone bo far as this: 
few, certainly, would have said as much. More typical was Guy 
Coquiile, the most eminent of tho jurists of the party. He laid down 1 
that the Church was not a monarchy hut an aristocracy of which the 
Pope was a mere suzerain. 

All French clergy, ho declared, owed obedience primarily to the 
King, and he deniod that tho liberties of the Gallican Church were in 
any sense privileges granted by the Pope. Apparently the liberties 
of tho French Church consisted in on obligation to obey the King 
rather than the Pope. IIis language has the ambiguity of timidity ; 
hut he was clear at least that no Papal action could determine succes- 
sion to the throno in France. Pierre Fithou's famous book, which 
appeared in 1531, was a declaration and a dc&mtion rather than an 
argument. Its main proposition# were, first that the F°P<\ has no 
kind of authority in temporal matters in France, and secondly tha 
even in * spiritual * causes tho Pope's authority is hounded by sue 
canons and conciliar decree# as the French Crown chooses to recognize 
as valid. lie was expressing what was, at that time, the attituclo 
of the Politique party and of Henry IV himself. It was not, prac >- 
cally, different from that of the outspoken Bcrvin, 

It might be said that tho attitude and policy of Tope bmus v 
forced the Politique# into Galiicamsm. Catholics, but advocates oi 
toleration and supporters of Henry of Navarro's claim to success! n, 
they were bound to deny tho validity of his claim to dictate ra 

1 Vindiciae tecundum UltrtaUm tccUtmi gnlltcanat, n«llica.ns 

* Evidently tho lino is a fine ono between the views ot tho extreme Usmcws 
»D<3 tha view adopted by Henry VlU in England. 

• Tra\U du UUrtls de I'tghse de Franc* , , ,, 

' £« bbertti <k VEglxet gaUunne. Tho immense sucoeoa ot the » > 

significant. Edition after edition appeared, with added document U fhont*tive 
its contentions. In the seventeenth century it was referred to as authoritative 
even in royal edicts 
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The more they became convinced that the only 'way of salvation fe 
France by in the recognition of & practically unlimited duty of obedi- 
ence to a national sovereign, the more were they bound to sdcjt 
* Call! can ’ opinions. Logic bound them as well as circumstance. 
They were asserting that it was not a duty for government to main- 
tain true religion and stamp out by force what the Church cafiad 
heresy. The more clearly they conceived the State as independent 
of any one form of religion and of an unlimited duty of obedience to 
a secular sovereign, the more were they logically bound to a Gallicamsm 
as extreme as Servin’s. 

It may be said that the Poiitiques were inclined, at Erst, to main- 
tain at once that the King was not an absolute sovereign, and yrt 
that no justification for rebellion was possible. Of the truth of tie 
latter proposition every year that passed after 15S5 convinced them 
more profoundly. They found it increasingly difficult to m s— 4 *" 1 
the former. For some years the disintegration of France continued. 
Between 15S3 and 1593 France looted like breaking up, cot into * 
Catholic kingdom in the north and a Protestant kingdom in the south, 
but rather into a multitude of petty principalities and reputhcs- 
4 De degre en degre il ne te trouvera village en Fiance qci ne e« few; 
souverain,* wrote a Huguenot in 1593. 1 It is not surprising that tie 
tendency to see nothing but the need for order and restoration became 
overwhelmingly strong. Up to 1565 the divergence of views amour 
the Poiitiques was considerable ; after that year there was rtev -7 
convergence. Slowly, and not of course completely, the hope cf 
defining limits to the King’s authority was abandoned. lVhst ^ 
wanted, it was felt, was not restriction but rim ply universal obedience 
to a directing wilL Very soon after 1572, indeed, pamphleteer 
begun to write extravagantly about the King's divine right. A 
writer of 1575,* contemplating the sovereignty of Kings, had woiin 
himself up to the pitch of ecstatic nonsense. Kings, he declared, u-* 
only hold authority from God but themselves participate b divmur. 
Angels have them in special charge and God comforts and con——-* 
them with signs and wonders. Behind this rillineas was the growmx 
sense that it was a question for France between royal absolutism iau3 
no- government at alL What did it matter even though the Km2 
played the tyrant 1 ‘ Better a hundred years of tyranny, 4 wrote ti- 
ls wyer Le Jay, 4 than a ringle day of sedition. 4 * . . . 

It was a matter of course that the Huguenots should^ jom *3 . _ 
chorus. So soon as they saw a clear prospect of their cks — ~ 
succeeding to the throne of France, they began hastily to Ttadp-’ 


1 Caefr* tzceZtrJt iiaanrt nr Tii-zi it U Trsrxt, 1£>1 ... 

* D’Albon : TmU it naiteU rcyiU. Lyon. IKS. So »!» Few**®* 

GeZtrvn inptrio tt 1J&0. 

• Ik h it* roy#, 1S59. 
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their views. The Bails were trimmed to the new wind and the Vindiciae 
thrown overboard. Soon after 1585 they had convinced themselves 
that nothing justifies rebellion. They congratulated Henry III on 
the Blois murder in the name of a nght of summary justice granted 
by God to Kings. In 1585, Hotraan of the Franco -Gallia published 
a book to prove that, strictly and simply by hereditary right, Henry 
of Navarre was heir to the crown of France and that no resistance 
to his claim could be justified. 1 Gentillet, the author of the Anh- 
Machiavel, made his apology that same year 1 The Huguenots 
retorted on the League the accusation, made a few years beforo against 
themselves, of aimmg at the establishment of a democracy and the 
destruction of noblesse. 

Very Boon they were declaring that royal authority, God given, 
had no conceivable limits. ‘ No violence, no cruelty, no tyranny, 
no circumstance whatever wrote a Huguenot, ‘ justifies a subject in 
rebellion.’* Never perhaps did a political party make so quick and 
complete a chango of front. Yet it most not be said that all this was 
merely insincere. Tho actual condition of France between 1588 and 
1593 was enough to convince even a Huguenot, and even a Leaguer, 
that rebellion was never justified. What is the use of talking about 
religion 1 asks the Mahcustro of Pithou's dialogue. What is the sense 
of saying that a good Catholic ought to join the League, when it is 
clear that no good can come of it 1 The only government the Leaguo 
conld conceivably give France would bo a Spanish government. If 
the League were to triumph; Franco would be destroyed but not 
heresy. The Politiques are doing for religion all that can be done. 
The only hope for us all lies m submission to our natural King as the 
lieutenant of God. The Huguenots were coming honestly to the same 
conclusion. 


§ 4. BLACKWOOD AND LE ROY 

Reference has been made to various writings of the period tom 
1572 to 1591, but none of the more important royalist writers of those 
years have yet been dealt with. The most outstanding and important 
of these were Fierro de Belloy and, of course, Bodb. To them may 
bo added the Gallicized Scot, Andrew Blackwood, the Italian Za ?P 1 ^ 
and Louis Le Roy, ‘ royal professor ' in the University of Pans. ° 
wrote his Republic with remedial purpose in view of actual conai l n • 
But his work as a whole docs not belong merely to this peno , n 
was the Republic itself a work of party politics. Bodm s wor as a 
whole is so much that of a philosophio jurist detached from practical 

1 De jure succession is regvte in regno Francorum leges aliquot ex probatis 
auctoribus tolleciat studio et Optra, 1683. 

* Apolo-jie pour Its ebribens is France. 1688. 

’ Quatre txcdUnls discours, 1693. 
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politics and has an importance so far-reaching, that it must be separ- 
ately considered. 

Tie £rut two parts of Blackwood's Ik F tm-uk Edirvr.it appesred 
in 1575 ; the third and last part not till 1611. His Ap^hps po 
Rezibv s, written as an answer to Buchanan, was published in 1551- 
In the Ik VwJo he expressed views that were not either tho« c£ 
the Politique* or these of the League. He argued against the {der- 
ation of Calvinism and believed only vaguely in the divine right cf 
the King. He was an absolutist in the sense of Bodiu, cot in the Jens ? 
of BePoy or Barclay. He declared that, just because the Christas 
religion forbids resistance even to the most manifest tyranny, Cknm- 
amty affords the only solid bass for settled government. The imglrs- 
ten was clear. Peace and order depend on the recognition cf an un- 
limited sovereignty in the State and no Sate can afford even » 
tolerate the assertion of a principle justifying in any case resisting 
to the sovereign. He went on to argue that Calvinism induc'd * 
theory of a right of rebellion against impious cr tyrannical Priores 
and that Calvinists were bound, by their conception cf whsi the State 
should be, to strive for the establishment of what in effect was at 
once clerical and republican government. Calvinism, therefore, rust 
needs be a source of disorder in all states net governed Cslvirirrissly. 
It was radically incompatible with any state crgnriiaricn not b^s- 
on its own principle?. He was essentially right, though this Cahm= 
he spoke cf was not quite that cf Calvin and though what he sal- 
even in 1575, only partially true cf the Huguenot party. Everrwh^y 
the fact to which he pointed was being more and more dearly perccve-, 
though no one had yet stated it so distinctly. 1 He conclud'd tbit, 
not for the sake cf religion but for the sate cf coder, Calvinism must 
be suppressed in France. But what was to happen if the King him»- 
insisted on tolerating this disruptive force ! Blackwood’s arrummt 
forrihed the position cf the League rather than that cf die Pcbuqu*?- 
It is a little surprising that the defenders cf the League did net adept 
it to their purple?.' But whs: Blackwood hid chimp =eaut 
insist upon, was the idea that anv r!«f~ to a right cf stbtZcs* 
inccmparihle with social order; and in this he is at cue wnh a- t-c 
ephd d«rs cf royal absolutism. To this idea he return ~d in hi? Ap'l 
which is Lttle more than a rejection cf Bidin’e view* cn ic»emu7-, 
Louis Le Roy * had published in 3555 a translation cf Ariftc*-v * 

li It.*?. •" 2tni-c*. pj-,tjetr=. ^ 
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Politics, {ho preface to which crudely reflects something of Bodin'a 
theory of climate, as ho had sketched it in the blethodus of 15GG. In 
1570 ho published an Exhortation aux Fran^au pour mure en Concorde 
tt jouiV rfu 6ien dt la paix ; 1 and in 1575 appeared the most significant 
of his political writings, under the title De l' excellence du Gouveme- 
fnent Hoyalc. In 1679 he published the treatise, Dc la Vicissitude ou 
Varied dcs C hoses en V Universe, m which he again expatiated upon 
Bodin’a theory of climate He was to some extent a disciple and to 
some extent a precursor of Bodin * 

Lo Roy, though ho expressed himself only vaguely on the question 
of toleration, can be classed as ft Politique more definitely than can 
Blackwood. He was a thoroughgoing monarchist though not exactly 
an absolutist. Tho really striking feature of bis thought is tho way 
his mind turned constantly to an idea of evolution m the past to 
explain actually present facts and anomalies 

Monarchy, he insisted, is the most natural form of government. 
It originated, not in any agreement or election, but simply in tho 
* natural ’ monarchy of the head o! a family This notion wa3 widely 
current in the sixteenth century, though it is rot easy to say exactly 
what the notion was. Lo Roy, like others, contented himself with 
tho hare assertion. In any case, monarchy is dcclar to be ' natural 
because it resembles in form tho only kind of government that arises 
inevitably. But it is natural, Lo Roy assorted, for another reason 
also. He argued that men always find it easier to obey a single person, 
crowned and consecrated, than to obey any group or assemblage of 
men, however representative. He only weakened the forco of this 
contention, by implying that a group or a ‘ people ’ must needs be 
foolish or self-seeking It is this naturalness of monarchy, Lo Roy 
suggested, that explains why it is that monarchies have always been 
more common than republics. Further, just becauso monarchy is 
natural, it may bo regarded ns normally, practically the best form of 
government. But ho admitted that it was not actually best for all 
times and in all places. In mountainous regions, ho soys, among rude 
and poverty-stricken people, democratic institutions tend to develop 
This fact, ho characteristically argued, points of itself to the rea 
inferiority of Buch institutions. Ideally, monarchy must bo be a 
bo always greatly superior to tho * £tat populaire ’• Lo Roy 8 are 
the usual contempt of tho learned of his time for common ioik m o 


mass and expressed it pointedly. 

* Wen n'y a plus Ignorant no plan insolent qu’an popuUiro occnpfi 
metiers ft gains ilrshonnites, n’ayant appns bicn nl honneur, qui __ 


' 5» ',“Lk,o ” th. ■upenonty ol Ik. modom to tto 

rid. 

* See Bodin, JttputUjne, V, 1. 
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critement but les aflaircs. Lent principal but est U Lbertfi et equabtl, procunat 
so !£n easement quVjcun poor vertueuse qu’il soil, savant, vaillint on habfle, ct 
e'a vance oa elive par d rasas les autres : qui est &u grand arastage des Claris 
et inutflea.’ 

But there is nothing really distinctive abont this passage eiwpt 
its vigour. The republicans of the sixteenth century took the came 
sort of view. 

From these generalizations Le Roy turned to the consideration cf 
the actual position in France. Only frantic folly, he declared, would 
desire to break down the superb structure of French monarchy. Bet 
any attempt to introduce sweeping changes into the form or character 
of government involves a danger of catastrophe. Every nation, I? 
declared, has developed from crude and barbarous beg innin gs and 
hence retains traces of the clumsy and barbaric in its laws and insti- 
tutions. Change, therefore, is always desirable and indeed un- 
avoidable ; but every change is dangerous. Bad arrangements to 
which people are accustomed may work better and do less harm than 
new arrangements however excellent, 1 One is reminded of Mon- 
taigne's saying : * Je suis desgout4 de la nouvellet£, quelque visage 
qu'elle porte.’ 

Almost in the words of Seyssel Le Roy spoke of the^ French 
monarchy as neither ‘ totalement absolue ne trop astreinte \* The 
Prince, he declared ambiguously, subjects him self to laws. Bat he 
will not hear of any positive or legal restraints. It may be, he wrote, 
that the Estates of France once shared sovereignty with the King 
If they ever held such a position they have lost it : and this fact 
points to the conclusion that it was found best that they should net 
have it. The truth is, he asserted, that all such assemblies are incom- 
petent to direct. Nothing is gained by gathering into council t-.e 
ignorance of their individual members. The people of France, he 
concluded, will have the Bensc to retain its monarchy, and in obedience 
to its King will find liberty and peace, as it has done in the part. 

§ 5. MATTE 0 ZAMPIN1 

In 1578 was published at Paris a book written in Italian under L- 
title DcqU ttati di Franeia e della potent. It was written by » naa 
named Zampinj, an Italian protfg* of Catherine de Medicw and w« 
dedicated to her. Though it can have had little influence, it w 
somewhat remarkable book. One can hardly say that 
work of a ‘ Politique ’ : yet if Bodin is to be regarded as a Foh»r- • 
Zampini was one also. How far the Italian was consciously rrpn>- 
ducing the ideas of the Repuilie it is impossible to know. 

* De rerren^ee du Covtenervid DeyiU, 1575. The new i* F*” 

eiseJj that of Eodxn. Bee Rrp^ IV, 2. 

* EzkorUiio* attr FranfaU, 1579. 
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Organiied society arose, Zampiai asserted, torn the instinct of 
tt?rT,r ™ °kl »d see™ to be , Was « 

otfc ril ‘ U ? W hte > 5 Ian ‘ a ' 1 ' u ” d « «>« pressure of fear 
“i f too w„TfT 7? “ 5”‘ tomfd 1 but *>"» themselves 
io £ “'?? n,,d a P' oceS! 01 amalgamation ol groups set 

Sjsf^. e ?l d “ , “ r ' V 1 ? J™? “ W1 8ut » “ kmgdom came into 

“ted itosuX"'^ POl “ , “ 1 ‘ KMy - , "' ,Ulilc ' ns *” d aUe 10 

Society is nothing but a mutual defence association and, at first 
the fear that formed it waa a fear of external enem.es But every 
mdmdnal member of that association has his own inchnations and 
point of view and, though all desire security, the desires of men in 

er respects are irreconcilable. . It became necessary, therefore, 
or the sake of internal order, to develop government concerned with 
e repression of internal stnfo as well as with defence against external 
enemies. It was found, by experience, that the security of all was 
maintained by obedience to a single will Hence arose monarchy, 
t elore ^ the . institution of monarchy authority, Zampini thought, 
would naturally’ havo resided in eomo kind of Estates or repre- 
eentative body. This form of government disappeared by reason of 
its felt inadequacy and was replaced by the government of an heredit- 
ary monarch with unlimited authority. The chaDge involved no 
sharing of sovereignty between the new monarch and the old assembly. 
Sovereignty, Zampini argued, cannot be either divided or limited. 
AJ1 limitation would involve division and division of authority can 
produce only disorder. The * Estates ’ abdicated their authority in 
javour of a King and henceforward the King need never summon 
them. Occasion might arise, he admitted, when an assembling of the 
c»8tate8 would even be imperative : but to summon them periodically 
would be inconsistent with the position of the monarch. Elective 
monarchy would have produced constant friction and tended to defeat 
the purposes for which the change waa made. The conclusion is 
clear. Absolute and hereditary monarchy was evolved by a natural 
process from the eame needs which first brought men into organized 

association. 

• a k fl0 hH® monarchy of Zampini was not, however, quite 
. absolute.’. Certain fundamental understandings or laws were 
involved in its creation. The monarch could not, in the nature of 
things, be entrusted with power to ruin the society he was created 
. P r °tect. It must havo been understood that the King had no 
right to cede to others any portion of his dominions without a common 
consent signified by his Estates. Apparently it would also have been 
understood that he had no right to make war offensively, since this 
W e v society needlessly into danger. Finally, the King must 
not change hia religion or the religion of his people He is bound to 
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maintain true religion and true religion 13 defined not by tie Khg 
but by the Church. At this point, clearly, the argument beccr-s 
confused. By ‘ the Church ’ Zampini meant the Roman ChurtL 
This, apparently, had been divinely superimposed upon the evolrtd 
structure of the monarchy. 

The original authority of the Estates, Zampini finally observe!, 
was derived from the mere fact and from the cause of association. 
It was derived from the nature of man and his needs : it was inevit- 
ably recognized But that which is ‘ natural \ he argued, that whkl 
arises inevitably, is of God. Hence first the Estates and later tie 
King possessed a real authority to command derived from God. 

Zampini ’s King derived his authority from God only in the same 
eense as did the Prince in the T xndiciat. He was not a King by drrtc 
right m the sense of Belloy and Barclay. More important is the fart 
that he presented his argument in a form quasi-historical. In the latter 
part of the sixteenth century it was becoming increasingly conurra 
to endeavour to explain the nature of actual institutions by refemrce 
to evolution in the past. There was a tendency to represent them as 
having developed, as it were automatically, in response to needs. 
This way of thinking appears more or less distinctly in Buchanan, 
Louis Le Roy, Zampini, Bodin and Mariana. It may of course l 1 * 
said with truth that Zampini’s argument is historical only in fcr-. 
He gave to conclusions drawn simply from his conception of man and 
man’s needs an historical form that was quite arbitrary. He does not 
argue from ascertained facts about the past, but makes dogmatic 
assertions as to what must have been. This is equally true of 
this group of thinkers ; but the fact remains that they conceived c. 
government, in any form, as a result of human experience and as 
developing by natural processes and inevitably. Almost always, o 
France as in England, the word * natural ’ conveys this notion c. 
necessity. 

The Huguenot writers of this time were maintaining that govern- 
ment having been established by a popular will to definite en-'. 
sovereignty must be held to be limited by the nature of those en-*- 
They repeated over and over again the truism that magistracy exn J 
for the Eake of the governed, not for the sake of the magistrate. as 
though they had made a surprising discovery. Zampini was go ^g 
much deeper. Ilia sovereign, equally with theirs, was ft 
of popular will to security. The Huguenot', hopelessly confuted tj 
their notion that the good of the people implied the e*tab.u-mer 
of Calvinistic religion, concluded for a right of rebellion against tyran-J. 
On the side of the Fohtiques men were beginning to s^e tyranny ft^ft 
mere accident. Zampini, it may be said, concluded that there 
be no limit to the authority of the sovereign except ruch « was ts» • 
in the will of society to preserve itself and that rebellion trams* 
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constant will embodied in the sovereign could not be justifies] Though 
not fully clear to himself, the thought of this obscure Italian was 
approximating to the later view of Hobbes. 


| G. FIE RUB PE BELLOY AND DIVINE RIGHT 
Far moTo significant both at the moment and for the future than 
the speculations of Zampini and Louis I>j Roy or. indeed, than the 
theory of tho Vtndicvit, were the writings of Fierro do Relloy Ilia 
A polwji*. Catholxquc was published in 15 85 , tho more important De 
fa uUiritl du roi in 1587. Bom about 1510, de B'lloy had both 
studied and taught law in tho great royalist school of the University 
of Toulouse. He was, I think, the first in France to expound with any 
fullness a theory that may conveniently bo called, par excellence, tho 
theory of tho divine right of Kings 1 

The Apology * was occasioned by the excommunication of Henry 
of Navarro in 1585 and its object was merely to show that fus right 
of succession remained unaffected. A crown, argued Bclloy, comes 
to a particular man by the providence of Go*l. Law merely deter- 
mines tho lino along which succession shall take place : the actual 
individual heir is of God’s own creation. Tho right of God's chosen 
cannot bo taken away by any human action, Papal or other. Conse- 
cration is not necessary to make of the true bur a true King and heresy 
is an irrelevance. It seems to lie implied that if God did not mean 
that he should succeed, tho heir would die from natural causes* If 
the Pope could bar tho succession of the natural heir ho could depose 
an actual King. But Kings cannot bo deprived of their kingdoms, 
‘parco qu’ils sent tonus jmmMiatemtnt do la main do Dicu etcmel, 
non dcs hommes The declaration appears hero as a mere assertion 
at once dogmatic and ambiguous. In the Vc Vautanii du roi wc fin 
eomo explanation of what was meant. 

On tne titlc-pago of this treatise * aro the words : La 
da Iloi cat commo lo nigissemont d’un lyonceau : cclui <jui 10 * ai 
courrouccr ptcho contre aon Amo.’ Below is added : ‘ Lo Roi, aean 


• Imprison*], Utrr, by Urn Lragu^ra, bo *« rewarded by Henry IV with the 

post ol Ayociit-Oi'i^ral at TouIoimo. , . . . g t tar 

• Apologia ealMupie emlre U$ IMU >, dJcUraliont. avU tl eM * uU ? u %“£?J ' 
letto el jnJ,Uit « par l*, JW *, p*rUMleuu du repot de la 

• Bo th. rn.lt .7... ,„5nln„l In . IMmn V <>"* '<? «“ ‘ 

««i<. In IBM. II, ..jiUln. U»t it I. .Lily <1*1 wl,n »,Iect» tin k* 1 “ gX 
M lIT.tM.li. 1,4, ,|, „ mnnli. ... .Mrx <!■> » 1 ->"< •‘■'JO SS 

iertte fin qua cclui nui lul «1*H, «-l9Sgn6 iju'il en ambler* Str", vlc f n ™ 4 31 _ 
e*t 6 Lirntm-ance, dont ilVut YUom,"'. In Mlmolru de la L^e, VI, 31- 

Thl* way o! thinking wa«, of couixc, » very old erne. „ « Urmtt. 

„ * t» r^lonU il ml ,1 <rlw. i. K»«tM 

vdimt de mccunf.ur t l UMles iertle, eon ire la ptnwM tl dvjnM du 1 

1687 , 
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eut le siege de Justice, dissipe mal par eon regard.’ Together tier 
form the test of what is something like a sermon. 

Immediately after the fall of man, declares de Belloy, God estab- 
lished government among men. He instituted the authority of the 
father or patriarch and the rights of primogeniture. Monarchy 
corresponds to this original arrangement. * La prinrip3Ute rojale ft 
mon&rciique a pa source de la patemelle oeccnomie.’ This alone 
would be quite inconclusive. What it is essential to grasp is the fact 
that real authority, a right to rule and demand obedience, could have 
been established only by God. All that the people could have given 
to a Prince is an uncertain amount of actual power. A Prince to 
created would have no authority except so far as a purely voluntary 
submission was made to him. No obligation to obey could arise hem 
or be created by any need or any act of mem But government can 
only rest on such an obligation. God, therefore, crested what is 
needful. The question, that might be raised, as to whether God has 
conferred a real right to command on sovereigns other than monarch* 
did not interest Belloy and he did cot touch on it- He simyJy 
remarked that monarchy is the only form of sovereignty that Ckd 
definitely approved and instituted. 

Authority, then, must be conceived as created and conferred by 
God. There can be no limit, de Belloy declared, to authority so 
created. Why this should be so he did cot make very clear. Hf 
had, evidently, been influenced by Bodin, whose definition o! the 
State he paraphrased and adopted* He made free use of the expert 
aion ‘ puissance souveraine * and in Bodin'* sense. The recopitrm 
of such a power in the State was he asserted, necessary : there must 
be a supreme will as the source of law. * Le principal caraetbre &- 
monarque,’ he declared, almost in Bodin’* very words, *git ea ff 
qu'il peut dormer la loi & tons en g£n£ral et & chacun en psrticuhfC. 
sans le eonseatement ni volonte d'autre quel quTl soit.* f 

As God’s lieutenant the King can be responsible only to God- 
la teule Majesty apparent de commander, approuver on rrf-’vuv^ 
tout ce que boa loi semblera/ The King is the very ir»re cf Goc. 
the very hand of Justice, ‘ alas est lui mcme la Justice,’ for the rneasurt 
cf justice is his will. No distinction between the King the i.m- 
archy is of Service. The Monarchy but malrrs the King’* P ?r ^ 
cached. Even in the Church the King, he assert*, is rucrr=« » v* 
at least as afl its this-woridlv aspects go. He quotes Optatns c 
MUevis.* It is" the dutv of the' King to we to it that in his 
the divine ml] « not defied and blasphemed ; and his author.tr eg* 
needs extend to all that concerns the maintenance of tie faith. *■*- ^ 
lion for any cause must, he concludes, be rebellion against God* ' ^ 

* ‘Non ttCi a ort «, Ecdw-J »rd ta rr* 7 ='-l==* ** 

Schimslt Hi, X 
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can have ho right to rebel against an authority he could do nothing 
to create. It 13 not enough to be neutral as against the League we 
shall all incur damnation if we do not actively oppose it 

None of the numerous writers of late sixteenth -century Franco 
who expressed the same views as de Belloy, succeeded in saying or 
in seeing all that they meant It was better put, perhaps, by an 
anonymous pamphleteer of 1589 than by either Belloy or Barclay, 
La puissance prcraiire du Prince,’ he wrote, ' vient immediate ©ent 
d'l pcuple, mais aprjs qu'tl cst fait toi, Dieu le confirme et hu donno 
J'autorit^.’ 1 Barclay's elaborations made the matter no clearer than 
it had been before. This is, perhaps, one reason why ‘ tho theory of 
tho divine right of Kings ’ has been so little understood. Yet the 
nature of the thought is surely clear enough. The very root of tho 
theory is tho idea that authority to command, implying obligation 
to obey, cannot possibly be created by man. It is futile to say that 
man needs authority, for no obligation can be created out of need. 
My need may not be yours, nor is your need necessarily anything to 
me. My need to-day may not be my need to-morrow. The mere 
fact that authority is needed, even if it be regarded as justifying 
coercive action, creates no categorical imperative Whether a com- 
mumtjr set up ft King to satisfy its needs or decided to govern itself 
by majority vote, the case would be exactly the same. Every one, 
everywhere, under such circumstances, would always have a right 
to rebel. One man has no right to givo orders to another and, this 
being so, it matters not in the least how many give the order. The 
tight to rule must be a right to demand obedience in the name of 
God : it cannot be a right to demand it in the name of the people, 
for the people itself can have no right to demand. To say that the 
King derives his authority from the people is to Bay that government 
rests on force only and may always and at sny time be rightfully 
overthrown by force. No peace or security can bo based on such an 
Understanding. Either there is a religious duty of obedience to the 
sovereign, which is n duty to God, or there is no duty in the case at 
all. If the King does not bold authority direct from God he holds 
no real authority.* * Men being by nature equal,’ declared a writer 
of 1589, * it is not possible to persuade one to obey another, unless 
royal power be strengthened by a super-human authority which is 
divine/ 

Up to a certain point, it must be observed, the theory is the same 
as that of tho Huguenot writers of the years 1572-1579. Those 
writers confusedly declared that the King held his power and his 
office from the people and his right to command from God. Do 

* Dt la puissant* dea tots, 1589 Quoted by Weill, p 252 n 

* Compare Wyclif • * Non enim eBt jus humanura nisi do quanto fundatum 
fuerit in lege Dei divma ' Dt OJJictQ JJeju, ed. Wyclif Soc., p. 73. 

25 
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Belloy and the absolutists would have none of this. When once tie 
right to command has been given how can there be any longer a right 
to rebel ? The only possible answer was that the right to command 
had been given conditionally. The King is under contract with Goi 
This, it was replied, can only mean that the King is responsible to 
God for the exercise of his authority. No one of course denied that that 
was so. But it cannot, it was asserted, mean that he is responsible to 
the people. What is the people that it Ehould judge between God ml 
the King God has chosen ? For God chooses the King even though 
he be hereditary. Again, who are the people who have the right to 
judge * The absurd answer given by the Huguenots to this quest'*:: 
put them out of court m the eyes of anyone who saw peace and cri*r 
as the primary end of government. All France was cornice to see it 
so in 1593 To say that anyone but God can judge the King is to 
destroy sovereignty and invite anarchy. 

The sentiment dominant in France in 1393-4 was finely eipres'fd 
in the oration attributed to II. d'Aulnay in the Salyrt J/frtfpV. 1 

‘ I* roi que voas denundons,’ he is made to ht, 1 est dejl fait pir la nitw*. 

su vrsi parterre des fieurs de lys de France, jetton droit et rerdovast da I*’* 
de Saint Loan. Ceax qui parlent d’en faire nn autre et trorapent et ne »*»urv« s 
en veair k bout : on peut faire des sceptres et des couronnes c»is non p»> ta 
srbre on un ranean vert ; it fant que catore le prodime par espaee de tesp* y 
rue et de la moelle de la terre. . . . On peut faire tin jaabe d» bo:*, un Ira* c' 
fer et un err d’argent, mars non pas un tele ; aus-t cons pourons fa-ra £•* 
tnarechaux a la douzauie. des pairs, des adairaux et des secretaire* et dra eco 
eeillers d'etat, mats de roi point : il faut que cei.ii — 1A seul aaisse de Iri— cr- f 
pour aroir ne et valeur ’ 

Edmund Burke, had he been a Frenchman of 1593, might b* Tf 
used these very words. The King whom all men are bound to w<7 
must be bom, not made ; for no man need obey a King of cue J 
making. Grown on the soil of national tradition, chosen by Gou 
out of all potential heirs, Henry of Navarre alone could be King c 
France. 


§ 7. WILLIAM BARCLAY 

After 1591 assertions of popular sovereignty, of a joint sovcrc*gc-f 
in King and Estate?, of the electi\e character of monarchy, were * -• 
made, but with increaringinfrequency. Onthe other Land,tLea , -- f *^'“ 
that the King holds a practicallv unlimited authority direct.} 

God and that rebellion, if justified ever, is justified only in 
extreme cases imaginable, became more and more a conhdea? co-—— ~ ^ 
place. In spite of all discontents, France under Henry IV was esj T“* 
an immense reLef. Controversy, after 1591, turned mere *r.J c 

1 The cd-tS-'a of th«s w publ.ihed in IS**3 The rpeeeh 
proUUy wrf.cn br picnv IV.L^u. 
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on tho question of. the relation between a Catholic King and the 
Papacy. Tho political literature of the last years of the century 
reveals nothing new or specially significant, until we come to the De 
Regno ol Barclay. Even that is new only in form and in scale 

It is a little strange that the conclusions to which France was 
coming at the end of the century should have been summarized and 
formulated by a Scot But William Barclay, even more than Buchanan, 
had made himself French Born in Scotland in 164G, he received 
education at tho University of Aberdeen But in 1673 he left hi3 
native country for ever He studied law at Bourges and became 
professor in civil law, first at Port a Mousson and later at Angers, 
where ho died in 1G08 His De Regno et Rignh Pole stale was published 
in Paris in 1000 

Barclay seems to have set to work, conscientiously and laboriously, 
to sort out and summarize and arrange in a logical order all the argu- 
ments for absolute monarchy by divine right that he could find in the 
controversial literature of the last thirty years. Ho undertook, also, 
to refute in detail tho assertions of Buchanan, * Brutus * and Boucher 
and, incidentally, those of Hotman Ho seems to have been under 
the impression that in this way he would exhaust the subject. But 
he did not succeed in making anything clearer than it had been before. 
He tried hard to reach precision and definition, but he really got no 
further than his predecessors He was a compiler and arraDger rather 
than a thinker. He displays a feeble fondness for verbal syllogism, 
for the most part empty or question-begging, Ho devoted long 
chapters to the cases of Samuel and David and to St Feter and St. 
Paul. Ho goes through all the hackneyed texts reproducing tho 
hackneyed interpretations Even his illustrations arc drawn from 
the common stock-in-trado of tho pamphleteers. His only claim to 
originality liea in his attempt to make an exhaustive survey Tho 
general effect is one of conscientious dullness 

Barclay’s most essential contention was the same as that of Belloy. 
Authority to command can only bo derived from God it cannot 
conceivably be derived from man. He explains, carefully, that even 
if a King be regularly elected, all that the electors do is to decide who 
Bhall hold an authority they could not themselves confer 1 It follows, 
he argued, that, even in this case, the people cannot take away what 
they did not and could not give. 

Sovereignty is requisite in human society and sovereignty, for that 
very reason, is constituted by God But sovereignty, ho layB it down, 
is incapable of limitation The very essence of it consists in a power 
to mako law for all and sundry : if this power do not exist there is no 
sovereignty. In every community such a power is needed. It cannot 

1 ' Eligendi regia facultatora a constituendi po testate longo piano interv&Uo 
distinguimua." L<1. 1600, 111, Chap 3, p. 116- 
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be limited, for any positive limitation would involve division of tbs 
sovereignty and in fact destroy it. That way lies anarchy. Fcrther, 
the sovereign law-maker must be held to be himself above or outside 
law. He must be Ugibut solulus, not so much because he can repeal 
any law as because he cannot be subject to another’s jurisdiction. 1 
There is none but God who can judge his doings. 

Social order rests and can only rest on an obligation to obedience. 
As the authority constituted by God possesses an unlimited power 
to make law, so the obligation must also be unlimited. No wicked- 
ness or oppression on the part of the King can deprive him of authority 
or give to the subject a right to rebel. 1 A true * tyrant * may indeed 
be resisted. But Barclay limits the application of the term * tyrant ’ 
to such as thrust themselves bv force into a throne to which they have 
no nghtful claim. The legitimate monarch cannot, whatever he does, 
become a tyrant. 1 He particularly insists that no amount of religions 
persecution can ever justify forcible resistance, though it is true, 1' 
admits, that should the King command a positive transgression cf 
divine law he must not be actually obeyed. 4 

He went, even, a little further. He admits that it is theoretically 
possible that a King might behave in such a manner as would F^e 
the community a right to collective, forcible resistance. If a Kp£ 
were to hand over his subjects to the dominion of a foreign Pnntr, 
he might fairly be taken as having abdicated all authority in the ve-7 
act. In that case resistance to the foreign usurper would be laedsl 1 
Barclay recognised no * fundamental laws ’ ; yet he comes near to 
saying that the King cannot change the line of succession. Bet, 
further, if a King were deliberately to set to work to wreck and destroy 
his kingdom, were to bum his capital like Nero or wantonly crgsnrr? 
the massacre of his subjects, corporate resistance would be j astif-cd-* 
If the King be responsible only to God, it is not quite cl^ar why tbs 
should be bo. Barclay might have said that resistance would b'* 
justified by the sheer insanity of such conduct : or he might t* 1 * 
faid that such action on the part of a King is a Belf-contradiC^ 2 
equivalent to abdication. He said neither of these things. >«7 
rashly he asserts that resistance in such a case is justified under t-e 


. 1 c^>gi a eeijm potest, nwjur *b al*o, eura nall^a m 

j-jdxTtn tcI tujmo rwa Lalett,' Ed. 1003, III. IC, p. la ^ 
IcUow-)-- EorLa. 


cnllain quo rex ip» jure, ipvrre £»rto reyixa 
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law of nature. It is not clear wJiy the law of nature should operate 
only in so extreme a case. In eficct, Barclay was saying that resistance 
is justified only when the King has lost all understanding of his own 
position and behaves like a mere lunatic. 

There were gaps in the argument which Barclay did not attempt 
to fill. It was little to the purpose to say, as he said, that absolute 
monarchy had been instituted immediately by God and was the only 
form of sovereignty of which God is known to approve . 1 There 
remained an apparently unbridgeable gap between the asserted 
appointment of Saul as King of Israel and the accession in France of 
Henry IV. What was supposed to be the connection between these 
two events ? Still less use was it to say that monarchy is ideally 
the best and noblest form of government, comparable in its nature 
to the sovereignty of Adam and the patriarchs and even to that of 
God Himself and confirmed by the behaviour of bees and cranes. 
Admittedly, aristocracies and even democracies had in fact existed.* 
What reason was there for supposing that France was favoured ? 

But though the statement is incomplete, there are implications 
and the argument may, I think, fairly be summarized as follows : We 
know, by the bitterest expenence, that peace, order and security 
can be maintained only where a practically unlimited duty oi obedience 
to a sovereign authority is recognized. In France such sovereignty 
might conceivably belong either to the King or to the Estates. It 
cannot conceivably belong to both. But in France, at least, the meTo 
fact that the Estates can only meet when the King choscs to summon 
them and must disperse at his pleasure, makes it impossible to attribute 
sovereignty to them. Barclay, attacking Ilotman by name, tried to 
show that popular assemblies had never in Franoe been understood 
to possess any authority not derived from the King.* In France, 
therefore, sovereignty either belongs to the King or it does not exist 
at all. 

But sovereignty, a nght to demand obedience as a duty to God, 
could only bo created by God. What reason is there for supposing 
that upon the King of France such authority has been conferred ? 
It is a far cry from Saul to Henry IV ; but we know that sovereignty 
ia needed by human society, we know that God wills the good of man 
and we know that God Himself established monarchy among the 
chosen people. The authority so created must have been intended 
to be perpetual since the need of it is perpetual. Here, in France for 
many centuries, we have had Kings holding a sole and uncontested 
supremacy, recognized and consecrated as God’s lieutenants. It may 
be rash to assume that there 13 any real authority where there is no 
King : on this point Barclay gave no opinion. But we, in France, 

» lb, 1H, Chan. 2. «Ib,Bk. II. 

» lb,, IV, Chaps 14-18 
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are bound to believe that God confers upon our Kings tie ssx* 
authonty He gave to Saul and David. If this be not so, then £5 
authority remains on earth and God has deserted his people. AI 
this, I think, was to Barclay so well understood that it did net reed 
stating. 

If Barclay was convinced that authority could not be created It 
any act or device of man but only by act of God, he was yet more pro- 
foundly convinced that only by recognizing that rebellion was prsch- 
cally never justified could men escape anarchy. To this thought sri 
to the thought of the horrors of civil war, to which he devotes a wl:> 
chapter, 1 he constantly recurs. It might be said that he believe! 
that authonty could not be created by man because he felt sure tiit 
men would never obey a sovereign they thought they had create! 
The admission that any but the most extreme and unlikely curu=- 
stances could justify rebellion, seemed to him to be necessarily fstd 
to order Buchanan’s principles Jed, he declared, straight to anarchy: 
those of * Brntu3 ’ practically legalized rebellion by every fscticm 
noble or discontented town. On whatever principle rebellion EM?* 
be held justified, neither argument nor occasion would be wautm* 
Government can only rest on the sense of a duty of obedience- 
Once that obligation is held to be limited by anything thtf 
of a specific divine law, it is practically destroyed. But who 
believe in such unlimited obligation, who, even, can conceive A 
unless the sovereign holds his claim to obedience direct from GoJJ 
If man believe that he has himself created sovereignty, he wi3 
obey ; nor is there any good reason why he should, if he does cot len- 
to do so. It is useless to talk of pacts and covenants. An ineip 
compact can bind no one ; on explicit pact could effect nothing l * 
the destruction of authority. . , 

To Barclay the existence of the Catholic Church and Papacy 
no serious difficulties. He would not admit that there was iavcjvri 
any limitation of the King's power or any insecurity in his 
His views as to the relation of Prince to Pope were fully exposn-^* 
in answer to Bellannine, in his not quite finished De *“7° ’ 

published only in 1C09.* He admitted that a Tope could ezrer^ 
municate a King, but denied absolutely that he could in any 
affect the obligation of his subjects. Hi« argument rested oa 
assumption that the distinction between temporal and 
things or purposes is clear and absolute. That being ?o, 
ground for saving that the Church needs power to depo'e a Ki=? 
abrogate civil law, to be a perfretaeomnum!** capable of realize- ' 
spiritual ends. The end of civil power, he declared, is only a tem? 3 * 


* Ed. l&Xi. Book IV. Chap. 21. 

* rtieHtie rapae : A • et <p*.~drsu i* Rtf’* ri rn*apu 

twpenvr* Aa En^liah trxailiiion *pp^»r<d la 1C1 1 
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felicity and tranquillity. 1 It has no reference whatever to any spiritual 
end ; and there is therefore no reason why it should be m any degree 
subject to a spiritual authority. Ho argued that Bcllnnmno’s view, 
just as much as that of the extreme Fapalists, really made of the Tope 
temporal sovereign of the world. For if tho Pope may depose a King 
on tho ground that it is necessary to do so for the sake of his subjects’ 
souls, then, since he must bo tho solo judgo of tho necessity, ho becomes 
tho real sovereign in all States Barclay was denying, in effect, that 
any Christian commonwealth existed and what exactly ho conceived 
of as Bpmtual ends, it would bo hard to say 

Barclay’s views on this subject wero substantially thoso of all 
French Galileans and believers m the national absolutism. Tho 
Pope has no right to interfere in any way with secular jurisdiction. 
Tho clergy aro subjects as other men are their bodies and their goods 
and their legal status arc all temporal things All exemptions or 
privileges enjoyed by them are derived, not from tho Fopo or from 
canon law, but from tho indulgent will of the Frincc. 

* I will *pe*k therefore and I will »pcak a great wont,' My* Barclay, ‘ which 
peradventuro either no man hitherto hath remembered or, if any have, ho hath 
not at tho least put in mind, as ho ought, whom it concerned to know the ume. 
And that Is, that tho Clergy thorough tho wholo world, . . aro not to this day 
in any manner or degree exempt and freed from tho temporal authority of 
recular Prince* . . hut aro nubjcct to them in no other manner than other 
citizen*, in all things which belong to olnl and temporal administration and 
jurisdiction • and that tho *nmn Prince* hnvo power of life and death over them, 
a* well a* over their other aubjecta * * 

But ho took immensely too much credit to himself for this assertion, 
lie could have found it all in the Dejentor Pacts of 1321 

From tho simple belie/ that God commands obedience to constituted 
authority in society and prohibits absolutely forciblo resistance and 
rebellion, thcro had been evolved, in controversy, a theory which may 
fairly bo styled tho theory of tho divine right of Kings. Tho earlier 
and simpler doctrine, taught by Protestants and Catholics alike, had 
had no specific reference to monarchy and had been compatible with 
any View of tho origin of political authority. Now it was asserted 
that monarchical sovereignty was alone natural and alone definitely 
approved and instituted by God. The earlier belief had left it easy 
to doubt whether God’s prohibition of rebellion extended to all cases 
whatsoever. Now it was asserted that tho right to demand obedience 
as a duty had been directly conferred by God upon particular persona 
and that, therefore* rebellion against God’s agents must always bo 
rebellion against God. It was asserted too, that in no other way 

* Z*e relc.il/ilt Ptipae, Chap XIV. 

* I quoto the English translation of 1CU t Chap XXXIII, p 177. In tho 
Latin of 1000, XXIV, p. 205 : 4 Dicam ergo, et g rondo verbum proloquor,’ cto. 
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conld such a right have come into existence. It could not be created 
by any act or recognition of the populua nor could it be derived from 
natural law. 

Even in France and at the end of the century no one had achieved 
a full and adequate presentation of the theory of the divine right of 
Kings. Yet enough had been said or implied to make it clear that 
the theory was neither incoherent nor absurd. The notion that it was 
one, the other or both, seems to be largely due to the inadequacy of 
its expositors. It received in the seventeenth century, clearer expres- 
sion ; but it never, it seems to me, was quite competently presented. 
It has been misunderstood, by reason of the vagueness that attaches 
to it in the writings of most of its exponents and by consequent failure 
to apprehend its negative contentions. 

Under 4 natural law it was generally admitted, a man is bound 
to consider and to promote the interests of his fellows and certainly 
to do nothing injurious to the general welfare. He was bound there- 
fore, for the sake of peace and order, to be obedient to the magistracy 
under which he lived. But it was impossible to derive from one’s duty 
to one’s neighbour an absolute prohibition ever to rebel against the 
Magistrate. If the Sovereign bo impious, idolatrous or tyrannical, 
if he act in a manner destructive of that general welfare he crista to 
promote, natural law does not forbid, it may even be held to enjoin, 
rebellion. It matters not at all that the mass of his subjects may 
support the Sovereign’s action : their folly or their wickedness can 
bind no one. Once I am convinced that the action of the Sovereign 
is detrimental to the whole community, I may see it as my duty to 
rebel. No outcry about the wickedness of disturbing public peace 
will then, to me, be relevant ; since there may, conceivably, be wore 
things than disturbance of public peace. It is not possible, on the 
basis of men’s duty to each other, to constitute an authority against 
which rebellion is in no case justified. Nor can such an authority 
be created by any act of man. Under natural law, which is divine 
law, no man has the right to co mman d another ; and no number o 
men can confer on anyone what not one of them possesses. The voto 
of a majority cannot of itself morally bind the minority ; the judgeroen 
of the people as a whole is nothing to me if I consider it nmtalca. 
All obligation is to God and no human judgement can create for m" 
an obligation that does not exist under natural law. 

But it was just a conviction of the wrongfulness of rebellion w 
every really conceivable case that was held to be needed for the wtlfar* 
of society. That conviction could not be based on mere assertion^ 
of the need of it. If there be any authority in human society 
which rebellion is always rebellion against God, it must hate 
created by special act of God and vested in one who, literally, w 
lieutenant and responsible to God only. 
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So thought believers in the divine right of Kings at the end of the 
sixteenth century, Barclay’s theory, the theory that begins to 
dominate France under Henry IV, left practically no room or ground 
for rebellion m any case likely ever to occur Both in fora and in 
content the theory was religious , but neither in France nor anywhere 
elan was there enough religion to support it The actual basis of the 
French monarchy and of the belief in the theory of the divine right 
of Kings, was, and remained, utilitarian 

But it must be added that, extreme as was the view taken of the 
obligations of subjects, the theory did not claim for the Prince that 
ho could create any right but right in law Barclay's King was not, 
practically, bound to respect any sort of right , but he could both 
act and judge wrongly. He could not, any more than the community 
itself, actually create obligation, for all obligation is derived from God 
and is to God. A theory of sovereignty m which law and right become 
one and in which no right exists except that of the Sovereign’s creation, 
was held by no one in the sixteenth century. Such a view was impos- 
sible to anyone who held that right was divine It was wholly 
incompatible with the theory of the divine right of Kings. Just so 
far as men came to believe in sovereignty to this extent, the right of 
the Sovereign lost its divinity Historically it is those who lost faith 
in the divinity of right, and of Kings, who believed in the absoluto 
right of the political sovereign. 



CHAPTER VIII 

JEAN BODIN 


§ 1. HIS CAREER 

J EAN BODIN, the most powerful of French and perhaps of all 
political thinkers of the century, was bom at Angers in 1529 
or in 1530. Of his family nothing is really known. His father 
is likely to have been a lawyer and it was asserted, much later, that 
his mother was a Spanish Jewess. In view of his knowledge of Hebrew, 
his acquaintance with Jewish writings and his profound respect for 
the Old Testament, it seems not improbable that this was ro ; but 
the positive evidence amounts to nothing. In any case, the ycung 
Bodm was trained for the profession of the law. He studied first 
at the University of Angers and later in the great nursery of royahst 
lawyers at Toulouse. First as a student, then as a teacher in the 
University, he lived at Toulouse for about twelve years, though it 
is possible that for a short time he was at Geneva. 1 By 1553 he had 
completed his first literary effort : a translation into Latin verse cl 
the long Greek poem about hunting, which an unknown person, called 
Oppian, had dedicated to the Emperor Caracalla.* Thisexerrue 
not only shows the varied character of his Etudies, but to 6cnc e^rteit 
exhibits the real bent of his mind. He avowed that he had chosen 
Oppian’s very uninspired verses, because they dealt with matter o 
fact rather than vain imaginations. Other writings of his at 
under such titles as Dt Ditrttis and Tte Imprrto, foreshadowed l* 
later work. He ordered in his will that these early writings e-0— 
be destroyed and they have, in fact, almost all disappeared. 

It was probably ambition that took Bodm to Pans i Q 
15C1, as it took so many others, even then. As a practical adroca.e, 
howevcr.it is said that he was not successful: he disdained the 
eary quibbling.* His ill success was probably exaggerated, but fcota t- 


1 Ho thowa particular knowledge of tbe Greer an confutation, and >* 
that, for a tuae, hi* Tiein were tnorr or less Calncutie. 

* The CyKffriicn. Bodm** translation wai putliahed, apparent!/, - ^ 

* See Baudnllart j Jean Bodm rt aon ter*p*. p. 115 ; and lb C~aa T '- • 
Bodi* (191t). p. 30. The latter i* hr far tbe U»t ttadjr of Bohn knows 

' 39t 
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first his bent must have been rather to the scientific study of juris- 
prudence than to practico nt the Bar In any ease bo found time for 
much thinking and enormous reading His first book of importance, 
the jllfthodm, .wfliLj mbhshed m 15CG Already his mind was busy 
with funTIamcntal problems ofpolitics in general and the constitution 
of Franco in particular. He was clearing the ground and laying 
foundations for a great construction. Ho had been seeking a method 
of approach^ and.hu method of studying history wa3 to Ins mind a 
raethoinor the study of all questions concerning the State or any 
stator ~It seems that he lmd already in mind the plan of a synthetic 
philosophy of tho universe, to be built up, stago by stage, in logical 
sequences Tho execution of that plan occupied the rest of his life, 

Bodm was resolved, in 1CGC, to do all ho could towards the recon- 
struction of France, but ho did not yet see his way clearly He turned, 
for a time, to tho study of economic conditions in France, convinced 
already that these were fundamentally important. In 1GG8 was pub- 
lished his IUix msc an Par aJoxe dc Monsieur de Malestroict. It has been 
said that with tins rcmarkabloliook Bodin founded poetical economy * 
It was perhaps the most original of all bis contributions to tho study 
of society In it lie analysed with some success the causes of tho 
nso of prices that was aflhctmg western Europe, pointed out tho disas- 
trous consequences of depreciation of coinago, advocated freedom 
of trado and suggested that tho relations of States wero largely deter- 
mined by economic factors No one, certainly, before him had seen 
so clearly tho nature, or tho importance, of economic processes or had 
dealt with them so definitely ns a whole.* 

Tho Mdhodus and tho Reponsc may both be considered as prelim- 
inary studies for tho great work that appeared in 1G7G . the Six 
Booh of the Republic. In ono way or another Bodin had been at work 
on it for tho laBt ten years at least. I t summ ed up nnd stated all 
the results of his studies and meditations! On certain sides the book 
ls'an amplification of what he had said in tho Mdhodus , whilo in the 
last * book * ho went again over much of the ground covered by tho 
Rtponsc. To tho end of his life, with whatever additions, ho continued 
to repeat himself. 

Tho importance of tho J?cp«Mic was immediately perceived by 
Bodin’a contemporaries New editions appeared almost every year 
down to 1GS3. In 158G Bodm published a translation of tho book 
into Latin, made by himself and somewhat augmented. Before tho 
end of tho century translations were published m Italian, Spanish 

1 * Ou pru g’en faut,’ write* Fro! Chauviri (p 482), 

• Tho Jltf’Oiue was pubtinhcil in 1574 under tho title t D.scours «ur I extrtmi 
cirrti fuf est aujourdkug tn Franra ; and in 1673 undic yet soother titlo: Z>w 
fours da Jeon Uodin sur la refuiusstmant et diminution del monnotjts A Latin 
translation appeared in 1691. 
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and German. The book was violently attacked and the edition of 
1583 included Bodm’s reply to the fiercest of the attacks upon tin, 
under the title Apolojie de Rene Herpin pour la RepvUiqve de Jean 
Bodtn. 1 

It was a few months after the publication of the Republic, at the 
assembly of the Estates at Blois, that Bodm made his first and only 
important appearance in practical politics. It is important to notice 
that it was only after he had completed his ideal construction of 
the State that his personal connection with the politics and parties 
of the day became at all close. In 1571 Bodm bad acquired a place 
of trust in the household of the Duke of Alenjon, but his official 
connection with the Duke seems to have ceased before 1576 and cm 
hardly be supposed to have compromised him seriously. His connec- 
tion with Alen^on was certainly not such as to injure him with Henry 
in, who showed him marked favour. After 1576 it may be said that, 
down to the tune when he joined the League, he was a member and 
even a somewhat prominent member of the Politique party. Bjt 
it is clear that the Republic was not written to serve the interests 
of any mere group. It was written to serve the interests of France. 
All parties found in the book both something to accept ar.d male 
use of and something to reject and abhor. Bodin was not a detached 
thinker in the sense that he cared for truth and for nothing else at 
all. He earnestly desired to assist in the regeneration of his country. 
His mind was full of schemes for practical reform that he ardently 
wished to see realized. It was inevitable that in the long run he should 
connect himself more or less definitely with some political party. 
Yet at no time of his life can bis point of view have been that of a 
mere partisan. He was m o re jurist than philosopher, perhaps ; hu tj 
he was far more a philosopher jhan a party "p olitician ! 

Bodm attended the assembly of Estates at Blois in I5iG as elected 
deputy for Vermandois. Of his conduct daring the meetings h* * * 
has himself left a detailed account.* The assembly was to a great 
extent dominated by the League, of which Henry III was »t t.* 
moment trying to assume the leadership.* Bodin may be said to w™ 
led the opposition. He opposed the proposal to start a war agam • 
the Huguenots ; he upheld what he regarded as ancient rules of pro- 

* The pubh'-alion, at Lyon, ot the Six Lirrtt it h HtpuLlifit 1,1 
new editions in 1177, 1578, 1579, I5S0, 1582. 1583. and 1593. Bod.n* 
version appeared in 15S5 and m reprinted in 1583 and in 1591. All"-" 
translation appeared in 1539: a Spanish in 1590 and a German in 15«- 
book waa being expounded in England in 1531, but no Engtuh translate **** 
to have te-en made. 

* F.tcutil it font Ufif #7 if ntgrtU en la etmpaynit i* Ttrrt ZTrlxf it /«’-'*• 

e* Va&stnUit flrinlt it* trou Etiaij. Published 1577. ___ { 

* He had declared hins. It lU head : to the intense asnojasee, of eovrtt, 
the real leadera. 
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cedure involving the right of the Third Estate to refuse to be dictated 
to by the other Orders ; and he asserted vigorously, against the King, 
the inalienability of domain property His whole attitude was m 
a high degree disinterested and honourable It is clear that he did 
not regard Henry III as possessing that quite absolute sovereignty 
which ho had defined in the Republic The success of his opposition 
lost him the favour of the King 

It seems to have been in 1577 that ho acquired a post in the magis- 
tracy of Laon , but he did not take up permanent residence there 
till later. After 157G he attached himself more closely than ever to 
AIcn;on. He went with the Duke to England in 1581 and to the 
Netherlands in 1583. It was only after the Duke’s death in 1581 that 
ho went into what, politically, was a retirement at Laon 

In 1588 the League became master at Laon and Rodin jamed the 
League. It is quite clear that ho did not in any sense or degree 
share the views of the Leaguers except, at most, as regards the mcom- 
petency of Henry III. If, as De Thou says, he denounced Henry III 
ns a traitor and a hypocrite, it may be that he did so sincerely. 1 But 
it is clear that he hoped nothing from the League. He may, never- 
theless, have believed for a time that the League would triumph , 
and he may have been seriously influenced by the consideration that 
Henry III was, as ho says, the sixty-third king of France since Fara- 
mond. It is yet more probable that he was influenced by the action 
of the Parlement of Pans. But a reign of terror was established in 
Laon and Bodm’s place and property and even his life were threatened. 
There is iittlo need to search for other reasons for his unheroic but 
very excusable conduct. In a strange letter written, apparently, to 
justify his adherence to the League, ho remarks naively that ‘ 6tant 
dans une villc, il est nccessairo d’etre le plus fort cm du parti lo plus 
fort ou du tout mine He repudiated the League in 1593, as soon, 
that is, as he could safely do so. He died at Laon three years later, 
in 1690. 

In the Alcthodus Bodm had laid it down that knowledge of God, 
without which there is no real knowledge, is best attained through the 
study first of man and then of ‘ nature '. s With the Republic he had 
completed his studies of man and of human society ho went on to 
complete his programme. For the rest of his life he was building up 
his synthetic philosophy. In 1580 appeared that atrange and repulsive 

1 In the Republic he severely criticizes Henry Ill’s policy m certain respects 

• Leltre dt Monsieur Dodin ou il traicU les occruions qui Font fatd rtndre 

hgutur, 1500 Weill denies the authenticity o! this letter, but Prof Chauvir6 
upholds it, and 1 humbly agree with him It was published, probably, by the 
enemies of Bodm In it occurs the characteristic remark about Faramond 
referred to above. - f 

* In Chap, I of the Mtlhodus 
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book, the Dcmonomame ties Sorcxers . 1 It was written to establish 
the fact of sorcery and witchcraft against the sceptics 8 and to provide 
a practical manual of legal procedure for the use of magistrates But 
it was written, also, because Bodm was profoundly convinced that 
man lives constantly under the influence of spiritual beings good and 
evil. Sorcery was a danger arising incidentally from man's constart 
relation to a world of spirits, and it was a very seriou3 danger. There 
is nothing strange in the belief. The assumptions or conclusions, 
valid or not, which make such belief difficult or impossible in our 
days, were not present in the sixteenth century'. Tho actual evidence 
was bewildering What is repulsive and a little surprising in the boot 
is what seems the evident injustice of the procedure advocated. Y«t 
even for this a case could be made out.* 

Bodin’s plan was hardly much advanced by the Demonomnx. 
It was only in the last year of his life that he gave to the world hi 
final conclusions about the universe, in a book far more astonishing 
than the Demonomame • the [fnnvrsae naturae Thcatwm. 1 Bodia 
had written the Republic with a profound sense of the mysterious 
character of human life : as he grew older the mystery of the uni'cr«e 
seems more and more to have preoccupied him. But he was r.ot 
content with not understanding. He desired to explain everything 
and apparently he believed it possible to do so. lie has been called 
a mystic , but he was not one of those who make a happy home ta 
mystery and know that there is no explanation or feel that there u 
nothing to explain. His philosophy os a whole docs not concern 
us here. It is an astonishing jumble. Critical acumen and extreme 
credulity went to the making of it ; logical method, the crudest 
speculation and the wildest guessing went hand in hand to its con- 
struction. 

But Bodin left behind him unpublished writings, one ol which 
is important for the understanding of his political thought. 
Parade Jan v, as posthumously published in 1 590.* Like all the rc<t o! 
his later books, with ope exception, it has only o remote if any bcanrg 
on his political conceptions. The one exception is the Ilcplaphrnfrts, 


1 TTie book went through many editions up to 1G0». A Utin rrnMon »p- 
1591 ’* nJ * n Itall * n version in 15S7. _ . . .» 

Ihciv many sceptics. Bodm had particularly »n Tiew the l 
De prOfittjtii datmonvm ac in coniahontbut ae 
00° Denonomanit has become almost unreadable. Hut there «* 
ttualung in jt, thoufih perhaps not much. It is an alwurd book to u» P 4 "- 
t*cau^. knowing what it is about, wc hare not patience to read it, 

U*nxr*u naiunu TAtatrum, tn quo reevm omnium 'fieetnc's ctt«n* **£ 
eo nlmpliniur tl eendtuuae imu cuinque libn* ttucvliur.tur. A rnrea 
Utjon appeared in 1597. „ 

• Pami^uon quot rue nrftu vga rnfjiocrilile nee rummum Aominir 
nrtutu arhoiu conjuUre jwtxt. A French renion, m»do by IW‘0 w “*" ' 
appeared in II Oi. 
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published in its complete form only m 1857, alter it had remained 
almost unknown for centuries 1 This book, in which Bodtn attacked 
the orthodox forms of Christianity, expounded true religion as he 
conceived it and concluded not merely in favour of religious toleration 
but for the utter futility of argument about religion, was probably 
written in 1593 It was perhaps the most original of all his writings 
It is curious to consider that it may have been begun while he was 
still a member of tho League 

§ 2 MIND AND WRITINGS 

The study of Bodm's Writings leaves on one’s mind an impression 
best described, perhaps, as one of vastness Thcro is vast book- 
learning, vast confusion and a vast, all-embracing effort, ceaseless and 
prodigious, to arrange logically and to synthesize all human knowledge. 
Behind that effort lay, it seems, a conviction that once this done, a 
satisfactory account of the universe w ill have been given. Knowledge, 
Bodm seems to have conceived, must be complete to be hnowlcdgo 
at all : tut at least the main lines of the structure of the umvcTso can 
bo made out. Yet at times ho doubted tho sufficiency of human 
knowledge and even tho sufficiency of human reason. * C’cst fairo 
injure a Dicu,’ he wrote, 'dc nc reconnattro pas la fatblcsse do son 
ccrvcau * * Ho was far too intelligent not to sco mystery everywhere 
He admitted that ostrology was not yet advanced enough to enablo 
us to bo prophetic. Ho wus aware that much remained to be dis- 
covered, 1 For all that, he was ready to dogmatize about tho influenco 
of tho stars and of angelic and demonic intelligences. 

By tho time Bodm came to grips with his great task of expounding 
the nature of the 1 IWpubliquo bica ordonnio ’, his mind was stored 
with a vast and miscellaneous mass of information and ideas gathered 
from books His reading must have been prodigious. He knew 
Hebrew and Greek and was in somo degree acquainted with German 
and Italian. Ho knew the Talmud nnd tho orations of Demosthenes 
and Tlutarcb He knew the Roman historians and had drunk deeply 
oMpiccro. Ho had some "knowledge of the jncdieval^ scholastics, 
though lie knew the jurists "better, lfo knew something of_the law 
and constitution of nll_ European spates , Ho seems to navo_ma3s a 
particular^ Btudy of the constitutions of Florence and of"Venlco and 
of the Swiss cantons. ""For England ho~relied chiefly on Folydoro 
Vergil ; and it is said that while in England with Alen^on his curiosity 
about the English constitution led him to ask indiscreet questions 

1 Utplaplomtrtt colloquium it nWilu saMimium rerun* arcamt It was first 
print oil, but In an nnjx rfect form, in 1811. 

1 Demonomnnie. Preface. 

* 'Habit natnra Bi-ientiarum tbesauros innumcrabilcs, qui nullis aclatibua 
exhauviri peasant.' iltlhodut. cd 1506, Vol. II, p. 300. Ono w reminded of 
I'rancis Bacon. 
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He knew the chronicles of France and had studied with profit tie 
writings of Du Haillan and the registers of the Parlement of Paris. 
He knew the Old Testament line by hne; though his acquaintance 
with the New Testament seems to have been slighter. He had studied 
as best he could the strange jumble of the sciences of his time 
astronomy and astrology, geography, physics and medicine ant 
magic. He made, himself, experimental investigations. But th 
c hief inf luences in his intellectual life seem to have_been_tie J5I* 
Testament and Neoplatonic philosophy as mterpretedbythe^Italia: 
Platomsts. __ 

Impossible to separate Bodin's political from his religion 
thought. The whole history of his mind was that of a developmen' 
of views essentially religious. Yet it is difficult to say what his religio: 
was at any time before he wrote the Urptapfomeret. In the sixteen!! 
century he was described as a Jew in religion, as a Calvinist and a; 
an atheist.* He was denounced as an atheist both before and aftc 
his death and scorns narrowly to have escaped death in the massacrr 
at Paris in 1572. There can be no doubt that his religious views und*r 
went a series of changes m the course of his life. 1 He was brocgil 
up in Catholicism and no doubt remained for some time a Citholic 
But if the letter to Jan Bautru des Matras be genuine, as seems to l* 
hardly doubtful,* his views had become Calvinistic or at least * Protes- 
tant ’ by about 15G2. There is equally no doubt that when he wrot< 
the Hrptapktneret, Bodm was neither a Catholic nor a Calvinist coi 
a Christian of any sort at all : and it is certain also that his rel’gi«j 
was not that of the Jews. In that astonishing book he subjected 
Catholicism and Calvinism and the central doctrines of Christ ixmtj 
and even Judaism, to destructive criticism to which he supplies- 
through the mouths of their representatives in the dialogue, only 
the feeblest answers. So feeble is the defence put up by Coronocus 
the Catholic and Frederick the Lutheran and Curtins the Calrimrt 
or Zwinglian, that Bodin seems to have overlooked or forgotten what 
they might have said. Feeblest of all is the defence of Coronoec*. 
He is represented as a learned, tolerant and amiable person ; but t* 
has practically nothing to say except 4 Credeadum est Ecclesia 
Frederick and Curtins are allowed to smash his position ' and Sa.omca 
the Jew attacks Christianity itaelL But Salomon in his turn is thrown 
back on an ineffective defence by the attacks of Toralba the philosop-^ 

» J»equ-s Gillot writing to Sc«Hrrr in 1C07 *»yi tbt te dird Ur * if- 
neither Jew, Ctmrtun nor Turk. ' * _ 

* D* ir’ijioa* t wimw certins ci2ul did point, qc»a emsndsa T 

wetatis anno* r«run fuiase.* Diicma. D* raSxnltma, IW *'*' r 
not know the llepteplomtrti. .. 

* Thi* Hter w u patched t>j Calorm** in Lu GaT»a One**** in »«*** 
i* reprinted in the ippmdii to ProL CbasTirfa &*!>*, Soe *!*> tie 

pp. 112, 143. 
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and Octavius tht Mohammedan It is Toralba and not Salomon, 
evidently, who represents the view* of the author of the dialogue, 
while Senamus, the sceptical ‘Epicurean’, who finds truth in all 
religions and tbo truth in none, and remains unconvinced even by 
Toralba, represents at least a point of view with which Bodin sym- 
pathized. The religion of Bodin m 1093 included a belief in the 
permancnco of man's soul and the freedom of his will, m a world of 
aDgels and demons in touch with man’s world, and above all in God. 
The Old Testament stood alono in this religion as a sacred and reveal- 
ing book. But even the Old Testament was not infallible The New 
Testament had nil but disappeared. Intermediary between man and 
God were no priests or churches but a host of spiritual intelligences. 
But every man must seek God in his own way and there is truth in 
all religions. The one thing intolerable is atheism, which makes 
nonsense of the universe 

How far did Bodin hold in I57G the views he held in 1693 7 As 
early as the letter to Bautru he had given utterance to the vety un- 
Calvmistic sentiment that differences on religion are of no account 
among friends. It is, I think, clear that when he wrote the Republic 
ho was already neither Catholic nor Protestant. But whether he 
had yet reached the positive conclusions of the Ileptaplomres is 
doubtful and it seems improbable that he had gone so far. * 

But it is not the exact nature of Bodin’s religious views that is 
important hero What is important in connection with his political 
coi ic e pt ion si s _th o_dwu' a intense religiousness. Unless this be realized 
it Iflinpossiblo ^understand the Republic. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of the religious quabty of his mind, so plainly apparent in all 
his writings. * II n’y a nen de fortuit en ce monde,’ ho wrote : 
and this because all things are regulated by eternal laws proceeding 
from the will of God. The study of history and the study of the State 
as such were, to him, ways of ^approach to that knowledge of God 
which unifies all knowledge ixjle saw tho State as one manifestation 
of God’s will In inevitable sequences and associations, in enduring 
conditions and institutions, oven in successful enterprises, he saw a 
revelation of that will. 

But Bodin was very far from being only a speculative philosopher. 
In the Republic, at least, he aspired above all to be practical. He 
wrote, avowedly, in view of the evils of the time. Since the Ship 
of State is labouring in a storm so violent, that captain and crew 
are worn out with toil, ‘ il faut bien que lea passagera y pretent la 
main, tjui aux voiles, qui aux cordages, qui k l’ancre, et ceux k qui 
la force manquera qu’ila donnent quelque bon avcrtissement *.* He 
Set himself to deal with every question of the moment that seemed 
to him important He wrote the Rejiubhc not only to expound 
* I’rcfaco of the Republic 


26 
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the nature of political society and to state the laws that govern it, but 
also to lay down general rales of policy and to advocate a number 
of definite and circumstantial reforms in France. In reading the booh 
one sometimes gets the impression that Bodin was a great statesman 
wasted. 1 He never makes any positive proposal of reform without 
trying to show in detail how it might practically be effected. He 
insists that statesman and theorist alike must think first of what is 
possible. It is absurd to struggle against the overpowering It is 
useless merely to imagine a State such as we should like to see. Wist 
is wanted is understanding of things as they are, not dreams of what 
they might be The political philosopher must study history and law 
and geography ; but even that is not enough. He should have 
practical experience in affairs and administration. Bodin attributes 
the insufficiency of Aristotle partly to his lack of such experience. 
His own determination to be practical led him, sometimes, to confuse 
right with power. He even writes as though force could create what 
he calls sovereignty. But this is no mere confusion. To Bodus 
power lay, in the long run, with reason and with virtue : in the long 
ran it expressed the will of God. The • natural’, that is the inevit- 
able, is always the just, because the inevitable necessarily expresses 
that will. 

The chief influences that went to the formation of B odin’s philoso- 
phy were those of the Old Testament and of Italian Platonism. How 
far was his political thought derived from earlier or from contemporary 
writers ! Bodin himself was fully conscious of great jxiwer and 
originality. No thinkers before himself had, he imagined, seen the 
State rightly. Anstotle had based his work altogether too narrowly '. 
he had groped in darkness and found little. Plato and More tad 
constructed idea! States without reference to history or circumstance ; 1 
and such work is useless. Machiavelii, he seems to have thought, 
had committed the fundamental mistake of supposing that the State 
could exist without a moral basis and without religion. Quite defi- 
nitely Bodin claimed to be an explorer and a discoverer in country 
almost unknown. 

The search for literary sources of a man’s thought leads commonly 
merely to fallacious conclusions. It might, for instance, be imagine 
fbak-B odin’s th eory of climat e wa s sug gested^ _hirn_ by^Anrtot!^ 
But Bodin ’a multifarious reading gave h»in an idea of the divers. .y 
of races and of climatic conditions : he had only to see a correlation. 

» Thi* i» probably in iUaiion. At i ,tit«m»n Bodin wool J L i." 

betn no more efJectire thin vu L’Hdpitih - In iny ciae why ‘ wwted r it* 

of the word c*!b for .po!^. ' , 

j * » oulinti Utir de Leiax dueour* cn Pair wai fondeseot »u«s. • 

* Or why pot by P,trrr Dabou ! 
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It is possible that Aristotle’s suggestion made him look for it, hut 
as he has not himself told us that it was so, we, evidently, cannot 
know. Bodin saya many things that were said by obscure pam- 
phleteers of hia time and many things that were said by practically 
everybody Such facts aSord no ground for any supposition of influ- 
ence. There is a rather close correspondence, as Chauvire points out, 
between passages in the Republic and the speeches of L’Hdpital 
Thfi-t wo agree rather strikingly a 3 to the need of certain practical 
reforms! But the correspondence is not close enough to prove any- 
thing beyond a certain similarity between the two minds. Anstotle 
appears to have influenced the plan of arrangement of the earlier 
part of the Republic, so far as there is one But for the rest Bodin 
took from Anstotle only those terms and categories that every one 
had taken. He regarded Anstotle as an adversary and frequently 
attacks him. Of contemporary writers I know none to whom Bodin 
was certainly and directly indebted except Du Haillan and Louis 
Le Roy and Machiavelli From them he derived a number of facts, 
illustrations, historical theones and even phrases. 1 But he went to 
Du Hainan’s book* for what be wanted, as to that of a specialist 
in the history of France. From Le Roy it may he that he derived 
more than information. Le Roy may have helped to convince him 
of the danger of innovation and the absurdity of popular government. 

The debt of Bodin to Machiavelli was, perhaps, considerable, but 
in unimportant ways. He spoke contemptuously of the author of 
the Prince rummaging in all the comers of Italy for petty tricks of 
statecraft. Yet. m his own grave discourse, Princes are advised to 
have recourse on occasion to some of those very tricks But the 
fact that Bodin may have got from Machiavelli suggestions as to how 
Princes should act under particular circumstances is of little signifi- 
cance. It was ab ove all in writing of war thatJBodin drew upon 
MachiaveUiTTIuclTthat he says" concerning the weakness of foreign 
mercenaries, the uselessness of fortresses, the illusion that money 
is the sinews of war, appears to be copied straight from Machiavelli 
and of course without any sort of acknowledgment. Bodin can 
have known nothing of war except from books . Machiavelli’s views 
on the subject struck him as evidently just and he embodied them 
wholesale in the Republic. In doing bo he waB only doing what many 
other writers of his own time and earlier, from Seyssel onwards, had 
done. He may even have been copying from Seyssel rather than 
from Machiavelli The views expressed by Machiavelli concerning 
the art oi war are reproduced by a long senes of sixteenth-century 

> For the indebtedness of Bodin to Du Haitian and Le Roy see Chauvtrt: 
Jean Bodin, III, i 

* De VEstat el n iccer. its affaires de France, 1680 ; but apparently first pub- 
lished as early as 1570 
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It lian power ami weight . generally too much weight hut never 
too little There is no affectation , his jiednntrics and his verbosity 
are natural IIis stylo has the merit of spontaneity and sincerity: 
ho is always trying to nay what ho really means. Occasionally j,,, 
earnestness makes him almost eloquent and occasionally ho finds 
striking phrases or happy images His stylo is undecorated and 
lacking in colour, hut so is Calvin’s Hut it has deficiencies far graver. 

It lacks graeo anil balance and any kind of harmony it is positively 
hard and and. It lacks completely that quality of charm which, K'" 
deriva ble in many ways, i» a s important to a writer as to a woman, 

Tlie weightiest thought becomes in thn Tong run negligible if there 
bo not added to it the charm of personality or of art. 1 

§ 3. THE MET HOW 8 

In the Nethmlus * Bodin may ho said to have embodied tho results 
of his preliminary reflections in preparation for his great task. By 
1560 ho had become convinced that in the study of history is to bo 
found tho key to the problems of practical politics. There are threo 
very different branches of scicneo that may, he says, bo called history. 
Thcro is divine history which deals with Ood and with God's dealings 
with man. Thcro is natural history which deals with tho things of 
the world of sonso distinct from man. Finally, there is tho history of 
man. Hut, though Ood is tho beginning and end of all things, these 
things con only bo rightly studied in reverse order. Knowledge of 
Ood is attained most surely through tho study of roan and of nature. 

But ho pointed out that these studies cannot bo entirely separated. 
Divine history connects through religion with human history and, 
through geography, human connects with natural history. 

The understanding of human history must commence with and 
bo based on knowledge of ourselves Bodin is not very explicit on 
the point, but ho had at least a glimpse of a notion that all historic 
change resolves itself ultimately into psychological change, From 
knowledge of tho elements of human nature we may go on to the 
study of the family, tho primary and * natural 1 form of human aasocia. 
tion. Lastly wo must grapple with the history of civil and political 
society. 

Tho chief use of tho study of history is to subserve politics ; to 
help \ia to understand tho meaning and the function of tho State, 

* Ilodin expressed himself perhaps more eiearly and exactly fn Latin than fn 
Trench Yet his balm stylo i«. naturally, stilfir, morn imitative and conven- 
tlonnl. llli* most vivid and telling passages are, I think, in french I shrink; 
from attempting any comparison of styles in different languages, neither of 
which Is my own ; hut eertalnly, in imj^rtant passages, the French version of 
the Jltpubltc should always ho compand with tho Latin. 

• Mrthixlaa iul fucilem hisloriarum eogmhonem, 1600. Other editions followed 
in 1672, 1670, 1670 and 1683. 
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its needs and its structure, the causes of its prosperity or decline. 
The business of the historian is, above all, to explain the revolutions, 
the profound and radical changes, through which human societies 
pass. From a sufficiently wide study of history it should be possible 
to draw accurate conclusions as to the laws governing human society 
and to determine the best form of government and the best form cf 
law under given conditions. 

The study of the history of human society must, Bodia thought, 
be prima rily a study of systems of law. The character and manners 
oTapeople, the nature of their society and co-operation, the form 
of the government and the changes all these undergo are all written 
in the history of its Law. Homan law, he asserted, is far too exclusively 
studied. It is not only a dead system ; it is but one of many dead 
systems. What is needed is a comparative study of all legal systems, 
with constant reference to that natural law, ‘ that essential justice 
which changes not with man’s caprice but is fixed by a law eternal’. 

But we must begin, so far as that is possible, with a study ol those 
determining factors that derive not from man’s will but from nature 
and are permanent or only with great effort alterable at alb* The 
* theory of climate *, expounded more fully in the Republic, is sketched 
in the Metboduj. Geographical and climatic conditions must, Boffin 
declared, have played a great part in determining the character 
of peoples and so that of their law and institutions. To a prat 
extent human history may, he asserted, be explained by referee 
to these permanent factors. But he was quite aware that it could 
not wholly be so explained. He pointed out that complete unde?' 
standing of human history would involve knowledge not only of 
origin of society but of the origin of man. Many factors remain 
unknown or not understood- It is certain, he thought, that there 
exists a mysterious correlation of human history with planetary 
movements and positions and with numerical and proportional rela* 
tio&a. • These things still need much study. But, as things are, 
knowledge of the history of human societies is the only sure thread 
we have with which to guide ourselves in the labyrinth of politic*-* 

That human history showed progress Bodia asserted emphatically. 
He was impatiently contemptuous of talk about a golden age in t«t 
past- If the human race were degenerating we ehould^ long *! =c< ’ 
have reached the lowest depths of degradation.* But, in lact, Tt 
have improved not only on primitive society but on that of tie c-ss*jc 

1 Qui/rvaui igitor jll> quae non *b hemicua mititctu wd » nature 
cmjtar, quvqae *t*bQi* rue?. tut cnqoArj *i»i crertre vi *-t 
Buwnhir.* «L 1 S*S. V, pp. 91 . 9Z. . . 

• Qul mwa® te=ijiOrni3 hutoriM inteEiirere *e J**»* psurt. I*v 

Mkatw nt ti lihmnttJ mert, € r»der* «me dse, xthz 1. fci W«*®*’* 

fflnc, nee cEuin rrrori* exituzn reperir* po«fu=t-' **“• P* y '"‘ 

• J friX., vn. p. 3 ^ 5 . 
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age. We ate more moral than Rome and we have mote knowledge. 
He cites the compass and America and the printing press The 
art of printing alone is a greater discovery than any that was made 
By the peoples of antiquity. 

It was with these convictions and fortified further by his Btudies 
m economics, that Bodin came to the solution of the political problems 
of his time. He saw France disorganized by faction, increasingly 
disordered. On all sides irreconcilable viewB were being expressed 
of the nature of the French monarchy, of the nature of State authority 
and the duty of subjects. So it was that all the questions debated 
in France at the time received reasoned answers in the Republic 
Bodin set himself to deal with every aspect of the problem He dealt 
generally with q uestions of policy and method in relation to circum- 
Btanc e, he warned of actual and immediate dangers and suggested 
positive remedies and reforms But lie was aware that no argument 
from mere circumstance and immediate needs could satisfy m the 
long run or even at all Most important of all was it that agreement 
should be reached on fundamentals, for so only could order be perman- 
ently established. The foundations of the ordered State must be 
dug deep Formula) had to be found of general application, by which 
all vexed questions of duty could be decided. What was, above all, 
wanted was an understanding of the nature of political authority. 
Bodin tried to show that the nature and extent of such authority 
was involved in the history, the structure and the end of political 
association. Hi! strove to find some principle of order and unity, 
that should reconcile liberty and subjection, define political obligation 
and satisfy conscience and reason- Only on the recognition of such 
a principle could the well-ordered State be built. In his doctrine 
of sovereignty, he imagined, he bad found what was needed. 

§ 4. THE STATE AND ITS SOVEREIGNTY 

The first chapter of Bodin’s Republic is headed with the words : 

* Quelle est la fin principale de la Rfpubkque bien ordonnSe.' This, 
it must be observed, is not the same thing as asking simply the old, 
ambiguous question : * Whatjs the end of the State t ’ It is not 
very clear whether the definition that follows reiers to the State 
absolutely or only to the State * bien ordonnee \ Bodin confuses 
himself and’ his reader by frequently_forgetting his own distinction. 

‘ La lUpubhque est un droit gouveinement de plusieurs manages et 
de ce qui leur est commun avec puissance souverame.’ 1 ' Droit 
gouvemement 1 is governmen t ' suivant les lois de la nature '. r ecog -t 
raring and ba sin g itse l f upon etern al pnnciple3_pf_ justice There! 
can be no well-ordered State that does not do so. Why The State \ 

i SqmUic, I, 1. In the Latin version : ‘ Reepublica est fanubarum rerum - 
que inter ips&a comnmnimn lummi po testate ac rations moderata mnltitndo.’ 
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is to be conceived ss a group of families or household?, what * puissance 
Bouveraine ’ is and why it is required, these things have still to be 
explained. Character!? ticaDy Bodrn starts with a definition cf 
which the terms are not made clear, goes on at once to speak of tie 
* end ’ of the State and then returns to explain his definition. Sore 
alteration of his peculiar methods is desirable for the sake of clearness. 

The family 13 * la vraie source et ongme de toute Republique ft 
membre pnnapal d’icelle Bodrn repeats this assertion again and 
again. The ‘ mesnage consisting essentially of man, wife and 
children together with such things as are necessary for its mainten- 
ance, 13 ‘ une co mmuna ute naturelle It is ‘ natural ’ because it 
arises of necessity from the nature of man. It is not merely tie 
primary but an inevitable form of human association. So much 
a matter of course is its existence that there is no need to consider 
men as simple individuals outside the family. The farmly must hsv? 
come into existence with man and there never was a time when it 
did not exist. It does not necessarily or even rightly include slave?, 
for slavery, to Bodrn, was both unjust and noxious. But it does involve 
property, since the family requires property to maintain its exigence. 
Private property therefore or at least property attached to househe 1 !*, 
was to Bodm as primitive and natural as the family itself. This 
conception of the family is fundamental in his system. 

The family, founded on the inevitable association of msn and 
woman, involves, in the nature of things, not only children and property 
but rightful authority and government. * Menage est un drcrt 
gouvemement de plusieurs s 11 jets sous l’obeissance d un chef de faruH? 
et de ce qui Iui est propre.’ * Man, woman and child being whit 
they are, the man must and ought to be the master. It is not a m-rt 
matter of force. Bodin might have said that because man has force 
he has authority and^that thus is rraturul and 'unavoidable 


to aay so would have been to fall into fallacy ; since it is a qu^ti-e 
of right, not of mere power, and a question of will, not of cere fcrce. 
Bodin asserts that it is not woman’s phviical weakness but her cora. 
and intellectual inferiority that makes of her the natural fulj'rt 
of man. It is a primary Jaw of nature, he declare s, that rtawaj hccH _ 
rule appetite^ Man in "relation to woman represents xca^-u. 
emancipate her can but be disastrous since to do 10 is to disregsr- 
un escapable facts that cannot be altered.* 'Naturally’, it appear, 
a man may not kill or sell his wife : she is cot a slave. But l*- *=J. T 
enforce upon her complete obedience and may divorce her if he 

* />?-. I. S. *d. isso. p. 10. * IIl. III. 7. 

* lb., I. * l a the Latin: T»~n.* « rJunsa rsb cmss « 

patri«fa=dLa* iinpmna nW-iers =. tarcmqne rrm=r* »?»-=* r'T*"'** ^ 
rrcU Bodeming Ed. IX9I. p. 12. . 

* In hu of lie S*Lc Law Dod-n’s Urrsuv »Vst «v=« rr=--'~* 

one cf Knox. See £r? , 5, 
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not satisfied.* Over bis children a man’s ' natural ’ authority is even 
greater : it extends in their case to life and death. ' Le pere est le 
vrai image du grand Dicu gouverain ' * But again it is not the mere 
helplessness of children that creates this authority. It is rather the 
fact that they possess reason, as Aristotle says, only imperfectly 
and are incapable of judging for themselves, even as women arc 
It is not made very clear why the father should have power of life 
and death and the husband should not , but apparently it is because 
children^ are conceived as owing existence to their father. Bodm 
was deeply convinced that much of the moral and of the political 
disorder of his own time was due to the changes of law which had 
reduced paternal authority and led to a general decay of family disci- 
pline He wrote almost bitterly on the subject. The very ancient 
Romans had been, he thought, in the right. 1 II est besom, cn la 
Rfepubliquo bicn ordonnfcc,’ he roundly declared, ‘ rendre aux pircs 
la puissance de la vie et de la mort que la loi do Dieu et do nature 
leur donne.’ * Noj|tate_caii_bc orderly or well -governed if its unit,- 
the family, be not rightly' constituted. * II est impossible que la 
KcpubliqucvaiUe nen sties "families" qui sont les piliers d’icelle, sont 
raal fondees ’ * 

It roust be remembered that to Bodm the rightly constituted 
family involves a * droit gouvemcment ' A roan who should own no 
duties to wife and children and should treat them as mero slaves 
would be a mero Blave owner and not the head of a mfnage Bodm 
.argued at length * tha t slavery is unjus t and no xious. He would" not 
allow that It wasr strictly Bpeakmg, ' unnatural ' - b'o ancient and 
enduring a fact, he thought, could hardly be called that, since nothing 
unnatural can last long. Slavery, like the fam ily itself, a rose imme- 
diately from the n ature of hu man de sires. Yct^Iri a sense, It was 
toTum 1 unnatural '"'because unjust, in contradiction, that is, to that 
law of nature which shinea on all like the sun. There 13 radical injus- 
tice, ho declared, in a system under which wise men may be mastered 
by fools and good men by evil. IIe_argucd^.toO i th at experience 
hasj5hown.that slavery is dangerous and h armful to society. Slavery, 
then, has no place in the rightly constituted menage. *" 

The family it might bo said constitutes, according to Bodm, the 
first and ‘ natural * form of the State. The authority of the head 
of the family is the only form of authority which is strictly ‘ natural ’ 

1 It has been pointed out by Prof. Chauvir6 that to give the husband an 
unlimited power of divorcing the wife would tend to destroy the family and so 
defeat Bodin’s own purpose But Bodm, I suppose, must have assumed that if 
marriage were rightly conceived and wives effectively made subject, any tendency 
to the abuse of the power of divorce would be checked by convention and publio 

* lb., I, 4, ed. 1880, p 32, 

► lb , I, 4 


« Btp , I, 2, 

* lb , I, 4. Ib„ p 34. 
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in that it develops inevitably. Nevertheless, under Bodin’a definition 
the rtencge is not a State. The State is an association of fasgbes 
recognizing ‘ puissance souveraine In the order of time the forma- 
tion of civil societies preceded the formation of the State. Families 
grouped themselves about advantageous sites, were drawn into trade 
and into co-operation for defence and other common purpose?, 
developed a common worship. Then followed union among these 
loose associations. In the process of amalgamation war and conquest 
played a large part- Bod in was not so much interested as logical]/ 
he should have been in the question of how the State came to be formed. 
But two things were clear to him. The State is only felly formed 
when ' puissance souveraine ’ is recognized and the family remain 
always the essential unit of the structure. 

* Puissance souveraine essentially an unlimited power of meVirz 
law for itself, is the mark of the fully -formed State ; but, obviously, 
it can only be an instrument. The State could not conceivxl!/ 
be formed for the sake of * puissance souveraine \ 'What were the 
ends for which the State came into existence and for which * puissance 
souveraine ’ was recognized ? The family, it seems, existed only f- 
the aake of primal needs and universal desires. Following Arirtct!?, 
Bodin eee ms to conceive of the State aa distinguished from the 

by its recognition of higher and larger ends. The end of the State, 
however, he emphatically declares, is not mere * happiness Even 
the * well ordered ’ Republic may be poor and miserable- Nor c* 2 
unity be rationally conceived as an end. It is due to the absurd 
conception of unity as an end in itself that men have advocated com- 
munism. Communism, to Bodin, is absolutely, incompatible with * 
well-ordered State or even with anv State at alL The idea of a JeveHmg 
cT“kty of goods and honours is merely absurd. Such a conception 
is contrary to nature t incompatible, tbat is, with the nature of man. 
Upon the recognition of private property and tie natural inequs-ty 
of man the State rests absolutely. Take away private property az- 
the family itself will disappear. * En otani lea mots Tien et 
on mine les fondenents de toutes Eepubliques.’ * 

The end of the State, according to Bodin, cannot be stated w 
anything less than the realization of aU good for mind and body. 
In a sense the tody must come first. A State that lack* c 
rubs Jtence will have no great care for moral or intellectual T *--'^r 

%^well-ordered State, govern ment _wjll_ ccnccr a^ii sclf p ^— 
with ] nrt ice^d gf en ceand economi cs.* AU the same, It i* tie 
t:oa of" 1 'virtue *, of moral and intellectual values, for 4 virtue inc.—'* 
knowledge, that is the final, justifying end. 4 1/r premier et prmzv 
but de tocte repubbque doit etre U vertu.* * 

' *?.. n. 4. a!m Chap. VL * J 1, 

* IE. I. I. • lb . IV. 4. 16«». p- 
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But Bodin does not Bay that the State cornea into existence through 
an increasingly clear recognition of its true end. lie did not clearly 
see that recognition as a process in time past. Never anywhere does 
ho give any clear and coherent account of how or why the loose early 
associations of families were transformed into States. 

'Touto RApubbque/ he wrote, ‘prend engine do la famillo multlpliant peu 
a peu, ou bfen tout & coup a'Atablit d'une multitude ramaWm ou d'une colonie 
tirdo d’une autre IWpublique. . . Or 1'une et I'autre IUpubhque a'dtablit par 
la violence de* plus forts ou du consentement des uns qui asaujettissent volontaire- 
rnent aur autres Uur plelne et entiire IibertA, poor en 6tre par eui duposA par 
puiwance souverau.e sans lot ou bien 1 eertaine* lois et conditions ' > 

It is clear from this passago that he did not think that the State was 
always and everywhere established by force. Yet he certainly 
imagined that the State very commonly originated in Borne kind of 
conquest : monarchy, he seems to have thought, always did. He 
speaks of what he calls ‘ seigneurial * monarchy, which was to him the 
earliest kind, as being rightfully established over a people whom con- 
quest has rightfully made slaves * But all his language on this subject 
is confused and inconclusive. If slavery bo radically unjust how can | 
conquest make people slaves rightfully T Again, who is this conqueror 1 
and where does his force come from 1 Is he already the head of a 
Btate, possessing * puissance souveraine ’ ? But w that case what 
happens at the conquest is not the creation of a new State but the 
extension of an old one ; and we are no nearer the origin of the State 
than before. Bodin could not have thought that the State was 
really created by mere ' force ’. The human exercise of force can be 
nothing but an expression of will, and to say that the State is created 
by force is not so much an erroneous as a meaningless assertion. 
But Bodin was caught in the net of his own definition. All he meant 
was that, since wherever there is ‘ puissance souveraine ’ there is a 
State, and since the recognition of ‘ puissance souveraine ’ may be 
compelled by fear, States may be and have been established by force. 
Even bo, he seems for the moment to have forgotten that by his own 
definition there is no State without ‘droit gouvemcmcnt 

It is clear, too, that when a State is, in this sense, established by 
conquest, the process involves no recognition of what Bodin describes 
as the ends of the Stato. The State may exist without any reference 
to its' ends 1 Tina, in lact, is precisely what Bodin did think. All 
that is necessary to constitute a Stato is the acceptance of ‘ puissance 
Bouveraino and the ‘ ends 1 Bodin speaks of are not those of the 

1 Hep., IV, 1, ed. 1680, pp. 603, 604 In the Latin version we read ' qui *» 
libertatcmnup *uam aub alteriu* impenum ao arbitnum iponte subjecerunt 
Ed. 1691, p. 680. 

* lb . If, 2. 
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only from the Sovereign’s sanction. It holds good only so long na it 
pleases the Sovereign to treat it as law. 1 * * 

B ut Sove reignty involves more than a mere power to make law ; 
for it Is not the same thing as mere, actual power. A distinction 
has to be established A legal dictatorship, absolute while it lasts 
but limited m time, would not be a sovereignty ; it could be only the 
creation of a Sovereign. Sovereignty must be permanent it can 
suffer no limitation in time'in iunction or in law.* For, rightly 
considered, sovereignty belongs rather to the State itself than to the 
Sovereign. It is * la puissance absolue et perpetuelle d’une IUpub- 
lique absolutely vested or realized m a Sovereign. It can be con- 
ferred, but it cannot be conferred on conditions If ruling powers 
were conferred conditionally sovereignty would remain with those 
who conferred it.* 

There are things, Bodm points out, that, just because he can 
always do anything, the Sovereign cannot do He cannot bind his 
successor because, in the nature of the case, his successor cannot be 
bound. What is even more important to understand is that he cannot 
bind himself. He cannot, conceivably, limit his own powers. Essen- 
tially, it seems, sovereignty consists in a right always to do anything. 
0 bviously such a nght is incapable of limitation. Morally the sovereign 
ought to hold himself bound by any promises he makes, so far, at 
least, as consideration of the general welfare allows him to keep 
them. But that is a matter between himself and God. Legally he 
can never be bound even though he wish to be so. WlUy-niliy he 
must Temain always legtbus solutua. It seemed strange to Bodm 
that anyone could conceive of the Sovereign Pnnce as bound by his 
own law ; for that means simply by his own will, ‘ a thing by nature 
altogether impossible’. 4 . A Soverei g n may be m ortal but sovereignty 
Je indestructible . 

, Sov ereignty t o Bod in_is_a. recognized and unlimited. authority 
~- ^o make law. However it arose it is always and necessaril y indivisible. 
For an unlimited authority to make law involves and includes ml 
other powers and is not ideally separable. To talk of mixed sovereign- 
ties or partial sovereignties is to talk mere nonsense. The ‘ mixed 
state ’ in this sense simply cannot exist. ' H ne s en est jamais trouvfe 
et il ne Be peut faire ni meme imaginer, attendu que les marques de 
souveramet6 sont indivisibles.’ * Under a constitution in which 
division of sovereignty is attempted, ‘ il faudra toujours en verar 


:o rnujore pot estate, neo legibus ullia, nee tempore defin. 


1 Hep., 1, 10, p. ! 

* ‘ Maj elites vero i 
itur ’ Ed 1591, p 125. 

* * Surowum impenum conditione aliqua vel lege datum, summum n 
Rep., I, 8, ed. 1691, p 130. 

* Rep , VI, 4, p. 965. * lb , II. 1, p. 
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aux axmes jusqu’a ce que la souverainete demeure a un prince on a 
la momdre partie du peupls ou a tout !e people \* Sovereignty 
was concei ved by Bodin independently, of its form , _ In SnSSirdr 
ifEes wnH one man, in an aristocracy it rests withsome relatively 
small gronp, in a democracy with the numerical majority of the whole 
community. Quite distinctly Bodin defines democracy as the sove- 
reignty of a numerical majority of the whole people.* Though it 
seemed clear to him that the sovereignty of a group must always 
be theoretical rather than real,* yet wherever sovereignty is regarded 
as existing, whether m a single person or a body of persons, there, 
theoretically at least, sovereignty and the State exist. In no other- 
wise can the State exist at all. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Bodin’s conception of sovereignty 
was clear or complete. Often he seems to have been thinking of 
sovereignty as a mere legal fact. It seemed to him that the mere 
existence of law implied the existence of a sovereign in his sense. 
For law, he thought, must be conceived as command and co mman d 
is an act of will and the expression of will must be single or there 
is no command, and once s sovereign will is recognised its actcn 
cannot logically be limited by law. Yet evidently this absolute 
law-making power which, apparently, belongs to the community 
is actualized in some legal sovereign, cannot be a mere legal fart. 
It might as well be eaid that it is a mere legal fiction ; since, what- 
ever law may tay, no ruler can actually do anything he pleases. The 
question, to Bodin, was never really one of mere legal fact ; rathe, 
it was always essentially a question of the obligation to obey. 
seems to be asserting the existence in all * republics * of an rnlim ted j 
authority to which all owe obedience as a duty. Whence is tjs 
aut hority derived and on w hat is it based I Bodin g ave ro dirgr^v 
answer, t o t hV questionA ^-Evidently this sovereignty of his "rests 
always on recognition: he never suggests that he conceived ©* 
sovereignty as capable of existing unrecognised. He thought of t-ns 
recognition now as creating the State, now as something tssfiT 
highly desirable, cow as connected with the conception of the true 
end of the State or even as necessary in view of that end. But £* 
did not attempt to make it clear how this recognition originated cr 
even why it is desirable. He speaks of sovereignty as beirg t 
lished, or appropriated, by force : but evidently a sovereignty <-** 
is either inherent or necessary, is not created by force in any sens', 
even though an actual sovereign mav be. He speaks of it, a-s°* ** 
being conferred. 4 Le people ou les seigneurs d’tine Rcpubtique 
donner pnrement et implement la puissar.ee souverame et 
a quelqu’un pour disposer des bi*ns, dcs personnw et de tout 
i son plaiiir." But this, seeming! v, is a mere transference cl T* 4 
* P -'F . n. I, p. 263 • lb . II. 7. * For tha i=pcrtaet F J ~ l ** P* 43T 
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sovereignty from one to another At least tho * people ' that gives 
mutlrbave possessed it 1 

Confusedly, Bodin seems to have thought that legal sovereignty 
must ho the formal expression of a sovereignty inherent m the nature 
of human association and determined by its ends. If the end of 
political association bo tho realization of all possible good, if, therefore, 
the government should have power to control all relations, tho recog- 
nition of a sovereignty unlimi ted in law seemed to him to be a neeesaity 
Since the end of tho State is an unlimited good, tho State must itself 
possess sovereignty lCjthis absoluto sense or contradict itself by admitting 
that its end is unattainable. It seemed to bun to follow that in every 
State there must bo a recognized legal sovereign with unlimited powers 

To^say that Bodm thought of the recognition of sovereignty as 
the only xadicarremedy lor tho disorders of his own France, is truo 
but is far from sufficient To him it seemed that tho conception of 
legally complete sovereignty at once explained and justified political 
society. It ensured order and unity, it defined the duty of the citizen, 
it answered all questions Bodm argued that it had long existed 
and did still exist m fact and in law. But ho was still more concerned 
to argue that it must exist It must exist because it is implied in 
the very notion of man-made law and because it alone explained 
political society, llow it had come into existence he hardly inquired. 
It was enough that actually men had everywhere set up political 
aociety and that in this, bo it seemed to him, sovereignty m fact 
waB logically involved. The long continuance of political society 
proved to him that its existence accorded with the will of God. Since 
it is the will of God that man should realize good in political society, 
the sovereign Prince may even be called God’s vicar. ' Puisqu’il n'y 
a rien do plus grand en terre apria Dieu que les princes souverams/ 
he wrote, ‘ et qu’ils sont etablis de lui commo ses lieutenants . . . qui 
mSprise son prince souveram, ll m6pnse Dieu duquel ll cat l’image.’ 1 
Bodm sometimes uses language that might have been used by Barclay, 
but it might equally have been used by Calvin. Barclay’s Prince is 
sovereign by virtue of a special divine commission. Bodin believed 
in the divine nght of Kings only ra tho sense in which almost every one 
of his time believed in it. God created all things ; but sovereignty 
and sovereigns were, to Bodin, created by no special act of God. 
Sovereignty was to him of man's creation : it arose from the nature || 
" of man a nd~ of human needs .a nd aspirations! You can eliminate ' 
trbm Bodrn'a Jfeptiblic all his references to God, and to Princes aa the 

* bfp . I, 8, p 128, ‘ Nam populaa lummiim perpetuumquo impenum in 
oives, ao vitao necisque potestatera, lcgibus omnibus solutum uni ex embus 
Uibutre potest 1 Ed. 151)1, p. 130. It is noteworthy that, bore, both tbs 
* IWpubliqvio ‘ and the ‘ seigneurs ’ of tho Frenoh version disappear. 

• lb., I, 10, p. 211. 
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lieutenants of God, and the whole structure will stand tmaltosl 
But if you eliminate God from the system of Barclay nothing whatever 
will remain. 

\Ye are still far from having reached the end of the complexities 
and confusions of Bodin’s theory of sovereignty. It appears, after 
all, that Bodin did not conceive of sovereignty as necessarily involving 
a strictly unlimited power, even in law. His Sovereign is, or at least 
may be, restrained m three different wav's. He is, in a sense, board 
always by natural law , he may or may not be restrained by whit 
Bodin, like all the French jurists of his time, calls ‘ fundamental ' 
laws or 4 leges unpeni * , he is bound always to respect the sanctity 
of property and of the family, which together form the foundation 
of the State. 

* Mais quant aux lois divines et naturelies,* wrote Bodin in that 
eighth chapter of the first book of the Republic in which he commenced 
his exposition of sovereignty, 1 ’ tons les princes de la terre y sort 
6Ujets et n’est pas en leur puissance d y contrevenir, s’ils ne veutet 
etre coupables de lbe-m3]este divine. ... Et par ainsi la puissance 
absolue des pnnces et seigneuries souveraines ne s’etend aucunement 
aux lois de Dieu et de nature.’ 1 His declarations to this effect are 
emphatic and uncompromising. He makes, however, no attempt 
to define precisely in what vraya natural or divine law limits the 
Sovereign’s right of action, though he does mention murder and 
robbery as among the forbidden things. It is indeed clear that fce 
views the obligation of the Sovereign to respect natural law as moral 
only and as involving no strictly legal obligation. There cap be to 
lawful means of compelling the Sovereign' to obey even divine Uw. 
It might seem therefore that if any question arises, it is a question 
for the Sovereign’s own conscience alone. But this is not quite t-e 
case. It is not a matter for the conscience of the Sovereign 

the consciences of other people may be concerned. Bodin 
states the dificulty clearly and frankly.** Since, he asks, no subject 
need obey an order which the subordinate magistrate who P Te3 /l 
has no right to give, even though such order be in itself just a- 
reasonable, ‘comment serait tenu le magistrat d’oWir ou dexecu^t 
lea mandements du prince en choses injuries et deshonnetcs • circ3 
ce cas le prince franehit et brise les homes eaerees de U lei dev ? 3 
et de nature I ’ 1 The question was, obviously, a serious one, 

* I. 8. Hevltd: 4 De U rsuTMiset* ' cr 4 D* Jure 

* IK. I. 6, p. 123. ,-.j 

* lb.. III. 4. p . 4i4. In lU U!ia t v r ,uadt ti f=3~*» ; 

r.C-!‘.r» l .a extrm £se» prori*:ei*e *at tzprx qn*z3 jcre del**t lcap'rtct . * 

it=p*n=ia rr«i**r* (u r*t. Uaetu hooatan i;t Ch>d qcod jatetvy; 
f asnM P^ r ' ! F‘ turpi* et ir j tut* pwcijeesti p*rtlt:nr T _ 

i^prn * n*tur* ip»* po*itr* morri *e nut I'fr* a* 

**tr»tsj p*Tra=p)t.’ Ed. 1551, p. 4C1. 
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the Sovereign can practically act only through agents, and Bodin 
discusses it seriously. He distinguishes clearly between an order 
from the Prince which merely contravenes the Prmco’s own law 
and an order which is inconsistent with the law of God. In the former 
caso the Prince is merely acting inconsistently with his own standing 
orders, That is not tho magistrate’s business and the magistrate, 
his conscicnco unconcerned, is bound to obey. But what, for instance, 
if the Prince orders a slaughter of manifest innocents ? The principle 
uncompromisingly stated by Bodin is clear and simple The magis- 
trate must bo quito sure of his ground ; but if he is quite certain that 
tho order he has received is contrary t o the law of n ature, he is bound 
to disobey it There is no question of any right" of rebellion unless 
mere disobedience bo rebellion The unhappy official is not entitled, 
like the magistrate of the Vtndiciae, to set about organizing armed 
revolt Ho is bound to disobey and nsk the consequences Yet it 
is not clear how such a recalcitrant is to bo punished. An order for 
his punishment would bo manifestly unjust and contrary to natural 
law, nnd all his fellow magistrates and officials would be bound to 
ignore it. An order of tho Sovereign seen by all to be unjust and 
iniquitous could not be carried into effect nor, practically, would 
punishment bo possible, if all did their duty. There is no escape 
from this conclusion ; nor is there any ground for supposing that 
Bodin would have sought to escapo it. No more than medieval 
believers in natural law could Bodin believe in a sovereignty strictly 
unlimited. 

Sovereignty viewed in abstraction, divorced from all circumstance, 
is not, it seems, quite tho same thing as actual sovereignty. An 
actual sovcrcignjnayjjo b ound by 1 leg es jtnpcrii ’ These are de- 
scribed "by Bourn as laws ‘ qui conccrncnt l’etat du Royaume et de 
l’dtablisscment d’icclui . . . annexes ct umes avee la couronne’. 1 
He speaks of them as those laws on which tho sovereign power is itself 
based and founded. In the kingdom of Franco he recognizes only 
two such laws and they arc thoso which were recognized as ' funda- 
mental * by all French jurists of his time the Sake Law and the law 
prohibiting alienation of domain ‘ Lo domamo appartient a la 
R6pubhquc/ he declared. * La R6publiquo l’apporto au prince 
commo dot a son 6poux pour la tuition, defense ct entrencment d icelio 
et que Ics rois no se peuvent appropner cn eorto quclconque,’ a Con- 
cerning tho Salic Law ho argued at length that it was for Franco 
indefeasible, binding absolutely on tho monarch. Most of his argu- 
ment on the subject is concerned with Franco merely and not with the 


1 Hep , I, 8, p. 137. 1 Quantum vero ad imperii legea attinet, cun amt cum 
ipsa majeatate eonjuneUc, Fnncipcs nco cm abrogare nco iia dcroga.ro poseun . 
Ed 1591, p. 139. 

* lb , VI, 2. 

27 
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State as such. Bet it appears dearly that, in Bodin’s view, funda- 
ment il laws, binding on the sovereign, may exist as part of the con- 
stitution of a monarchy. Even in law sovereignty need net l* 
unconditioned : and Bodin evidently thought that it should net be. 
Yet he had declared elsewhere that sovereignty c ann ot be conferred 
on conditions. How did these * leges imperii ' originate ! Tier 
cannot have originated in an act of the Sovereign, for the Sovereign 
can bind neither himself nor his successors. 

Would Bodin have admitted that sovereignty in the fullest f*rv, 
sovereignty as he had described it detached from circumstance, did 
not actually exist in France * I feel sure that he would haTe admired 
no such thing It would seem that he conceived of his * leges imperii ’ 
as logically involved in the necessary conditions of actual sovere.gniy. 
If sovereignty be vested in an hereditary monarch there must t-e a 
law of succession , and this law, whatever it m3y be, may be conceived 
as necessarily binding the monarch who owes his crown to it. Bohn’* 
acceptance of the rule about domain as fundamental is more dJnmli 
to account for. Did he argue that if the Kang alienates his dcp&h 
he deprives himself of the means of fulhlling his function ! Sovereignty 
exists for the sake cf the Stat e, for the sahe . that i«,ef_ihe attamm'UJ 
"of the ends for w hich t he State exists . The Sovereign, therefore, 
"cannot be logically conceived as having a right to deprive himself cf 
the means of action. Bodin does not" exactly say these things : j* 
seems as though he must have thought therm But what he says is 
that the domain belongs to the Republic. What, then, is tie Bepulhc 
8 part from its sovereignty ! In all this there is, if not gross luccn- 
tiriency, at least serious confusion. 

The monarchy has been endowed with a domain and this endow- 
ment may be conceived as having originally t*een made cut cf t_? 
property of those who recognired the sovereign. It was imp-' 1 - 
from the start that the King must * lit e of his own and since, li 
had nothing of his owa, he could not live, he must not alienate domain. 
Bodin does cot put the matter quite lile this 1 ncr do I rrppose 
that he would, in any case, have done so. Y ft this way cf pu..u-». 
it would seem to fit in with his view of the relation litre's t-f 
Sovereign and property. For Bodin declared quite datmctly t-i. 
the Sovereign could, normally, tale no man’s property and no par: 
of any man 'a property without obtaining, ia wme sens*, li» ■■ 
We come, here, to what is practically by far tie mod important c. 
the limitations of save reiuntv according to Bodin. Sotctk. -•?* ‘j 
appears, does not necessarily ’include the r.ght to levy <Lrrct tax*-— 


e verj tnrfj due* da *3- 


texzrci essU-vnt* dt d'tspvU l- 

ecnfjqnfT 1-un Ic^ns,’ tLit rrr»J t~ 
»Vit -Ecr-, n, J. p. 


It i». fcc — ‘P' ** 
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without consent. In a ‘ eesgneunal monarchy ’ the monarch may 
possess such a right it does not east in well-regulated States. ^ 

It seems significant that this rather bewildering assertion is made 
by Bodin incidentally and that no great stress is laid on it. Yet itT' 
is not easy to be sure what this signifies. Much of Bodm’s language 
on the subject is ambiguous m phrasing or m reference. When he 
denounces the arbitrary seizure of private property by the Prince 
as mere robbery and quotes Seneca with approval in the connection, 1 
he is merely denouncing a breach of natural law. He is thinking not 
of taxation but of mere occasional confiscations. Yet at times he 
seems to be confusing such arbitrary confiscation of the property 
of individuals with actual taxation. In any case, in one passage 
at he s eems_to, assert. that jjfihtrto tax-is-oot- included- m 
eoyerfilgnty. * II n’est en la puissance de prince du monde,’ he wrote, 

4 delever impot a son plaisir aur 1c pcuple, non plus que prendre 
lea biens d’autrui ’ , and referred to the famous remark to that effect 
of Philippe de Comnunes. 1 Elsewhere he seems to imply that in 
Prance, except at least under extraordinary circumstances, direct 
taxation cannot be levied save under a grant from the Estates. ‘ S’d 
eat besoin de lever deniera, he wnte3, * cela ne Be peut faire que par 
les Etats du peuple, et de chaque province, wife ou commcinaut4.’ * 

If this does not mean that the Estates are entitled to refuse the grant 
asked for, it means nothing In another passage he lays down that, 
if urgent need arises, the Prince will be justified in levying a tax 
Without waiting for a grant. But this implies clearly that the right 
to tax property at will does not attach to eovemgnty, 

It is astonishing that Bodin should have made these assertions 
almost casually, almost without argument, without any attempt to 
reconcile them with, or exhibit their relation to, his theory of 
Sovereignty. He m akes them_almost as th ough .they were self- 
evident truthsTjoeedmg mo. discussion. ~ ~ 

"*ln discussing the financial position and resources of the French 
monarchy Bodin dealt last of all with direct taxation. 

4 Le scptiime roOyen,’ he wrote, 1 cst gur lea Bujets, auquel il ne faut jaraaia 
venir «i tous lea autrei moyeng ne defaillent et que la necessity press® de pourvotr 
a h F.tpubhqae, aaquel cas. puisque la tuition et dSterscdea particulie™ depend 
de la conservation du public, e’est bien raison que chacun e’emploie . alors lea 
charges et impositions aur les gujets gont tres justea, car il n’y a rien plus juste quo 
ce qui est hiceasaire.’ * 


1 * Ad reges potestfts omnium pert wet, ad singuloa proprietas.' See Rep-, 

1 , 8 . 

* • Ego Vero coeterig regibus non phis in eo geneie quam regibus Anglorum 
licere puto ; cum nem<> fit tain improbus tyrannus qm abena bonft dinpere sibi 
fas esse putet, ut I’inhppus Cominma,’ etc. Ed. 1531, 1, 8, p. 96- 

• Rep , III, 7. * Xb , VI. 2, p. m. 
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He would seem, then, to have thought of direct taxation as a brt 
resource, exceptional in its nature and justified only by dire necessity. 
Such taxation, under normal conditions, would be a mere arbjirarr 
eeizure of property, indistinguishable from brigandage, a manifest 
breach of the law of nature. Even when ‘necessity’ was alleg'd 
to justify it, the necessity must be generally recognized and a formal 
assent given to the levy. 

But such an interpretation of Bodin’s words raises difficulties. 
It ignores the fact that Bodin knew better. In the very chapter 
just quoted from he pointed out that it would be absurd to advocate 
the suppression of the * tallies * or even their reduction to what tier 
had amounted to under Louis XII. He knew and declared that the 
domain had been largely alienated already. He was aware of the 
extent of the Crown’s debts. He held, quite justly, that enormous 
savings could be effected by making an end of waste and peculation. 
But he knew that the King could not poasibly, in any cnse, * live cf 
his own \ 

Did Bodin really mean that the political sovereign hi* no right, 
of his own mere will and judgement, to tax property for public pur- 
poses T Or did be mean that, whatever may be the cas» in democracies, 
sovereign princes at least have no guch right ? If he meant that, 
he was denying full sovereignty to any prince. It might be suggested 
th3t he really meant neither of these things. The importance of 
any such assertion must have been clear to him. If he really meant 
to assert either of these propositions, why did he not state it fu3y 
and give reasons t He was emphatic in declaring that the confiscation 
of individual properties is mere robbery, nwle« justified under mi's 
of law. But the larger, quite different and immensely more important 
proposition he lays no stress upon. IVhen he said that co Kmg on 
earth could tax bis subjects without consent, can it be thst he meant 
only that, by common consent, it fcis been established in custom, 
that in practice the King shall not do so ! 

But Bodin’s words and his references to the granting power w 
Estates will hardly bear this interpretation. It has been maintained, 
on the other hand, that in giving the ‘ Estates ’ power freely to prat-' 
or refuse taxation, Bodin not merelv took a wav with one hand the 
sovereignty he had given with the other, but handed it over to the 
Estates. It has been argued that his avrtem really places fOvrrr.gr.ty 
with the * people 1 and that he must have conceived the Eionamhy 
of France as a * constitutional * monarchy . His view of it, it is ***-" 
differed from that of Sevsrel -cnlv because Bodin, lawyer and philoso- 
pher, must needs define what Seyssel had left vague. S orerenij. 
on this view of his meaning, belongs reallv to the community i 
It is indivisible, perpetual and unconditioned, eat e by the law of nature- 
But the actual l*gal Sovereign ia a delegate and does cot p«r«* 
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absolute sovereignty, even though no one may either command or 
punish him. 1 

I do not think that this way of putting the matter expresses what 
was in Bodin’a mind. Since, according to Bodin, sovereignty may 
be conferred by the people, it may indeed be argued that, on his own 
showing, sovereign ty originally belo nged to ‘the people’, that is to 
ajiu mencat majorTty ~5f~ttie community. In a democracy it remains 
with~tKatTni ajonty. "But, at feast, Bodin mates it clear that when 
conferrcd ib is conferred entire. Sovereignty may be conceived as 
' the power of a State ’ ; but Bodin thought of it always as power 
actualized in a legal Sovereign. Essentially it is a power of making 
Erevan d what Bodm above all insists upon is that such power cannot 
logically be conceived as divided or as legally limited or conditioned. 
Nor is there a phrase in the Republic which suggests that he ever 
thought of the King in France as not possessing full sovereignty m 
his own sense. In discussing the position of the Estates in France 
he denies emphatically that the Estates have any share in sovereignty.* 

We are forced, I think, to the conclusion that, to Bodin, the Prince 
has no right to levy taxes at his pleasure because a power of arbitrary 
taxation is somehow inconsistent with the purposes for which 
sovereignty exists or with the existence of the State itself. We 
must not misrepresent Bodin by representing his thought as clearer 
than it was ; and that his thought on this subject was confused is 
not doubtful. But the root of his assertion seems to he in his con- 
ception of the relation of the family and of property to the State., 
The family was to him tho indispensable unit of political society 1 
and private property ho associated absolutely with tho family, j 
Propert y was to him sacred for this if fo r no o ther reason To say 
that the'Bovefeigh is not hound to "respect property is to say that 
ho is not bound to respect the State itself, for the destruction of one 
would bo the destruction of the other. The necessity, for the Prince, 
of obtaining a grant before levying direct taxes on property is not 
derived from any sort of ‘sovereignty of the people', but simply 
from tho fact that to allow tho Sovereign power to destroy the State 
is inconsistent with the ends for which sovereignty exists. Bodin 
must have known that lawyers bad long been claiming an unlimited 
power of taxation for the King of France. To him, perhaps, that was 
just because they had never understood the real meaning and basis 
of sovereignty. Bovcreignty_ttiuat he c onceived as absolutc^and 
legally u nlimite d ~in relation tojho ends for whi ch the State exists : 
it cannot rationally beso conceived except in reference to those ends. 
Bodin’# admission that, in case of dire need and urgency, the Prince 

1 Thi# 1* tho view taken by A. Franck in Jtefonnatevrs et PulUeMes de 
I'Europr, If. 

* ‘ 81 lo Prince aouveraln cut iujet aux Et&ta, il n’eat ni Prince ni souverain. 
Ibp.,1,8. Again and again he declares that the King la tole eorerc'ign in France. 
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could rightfully levy taxation without waiting for consent, was logical!/ 
quite accordant with this principle. Such a right involved no power 
to destroy If this interpretation of Bodin’s language be correct, 
then, in spite of his confessions, he cannot rightly be accused of radical 
inconsistency. The assertion that the legal Sovereign cannot tax 
without consent is no doubt inconsistent with the Hobbesian concep- 
tion of sovereignty. But Bodrn'a conception is radically different 
from that of Hobbes. Between Hobbe a and Bodin js ^no.pere. differ- 
ence of degree, but rather a great gulf fix edl 

To say that Bodin’s main contribution to political thought wsj 
his conception of a sovereignty, absolute and unlimi ted, as logically 
involved in the conception of the State, is at once ambiguous and 
jn acc urate. It is noftrue that Bodin conceived of sovereignty as 
an unlimited right. It may, perhaps, be said that he thought of 
it as legally limited only by such ‘ leges impeni ’ as were logically 
involved in the position assigned to an actual Sovereign. But certainly 
he did not conceive it as unconditioned or as involving a right to 
do anything It existed only to subserve the ends for which the 
State existed ; and only in relation to those ends could it be conceived 
as existing at all. He thought of all political sovereignty as necessarily 
and absolutely limited by the law of nature, the measure of which 
was the common consciousness of right and wrong. Bodin eaw no 
difficulty here : he refers always to this natural law as something 
that is clearly known to all men. A conception of sovereignty as 
actually creating right would have Feemed to him an atheistic 
blasphemy. It is nght, according to him, to obey the Sovereign m 
view of the ends for which sovereignty exists : but it is wrong to oVy 
him if he command injustice. Nor is this all : for, to Bodin, tie 
structure of the State implies, at least in all well-ordered States, the 
recognition of limitations to sovereign power. Three things to Bod in 
were essent ial in the structure of po litical society^ 1 gov eieignty<_k: e 
family anyprivate pro perty ! And the last were first. The Sovereign 
could not ration ally“be conceived as having a right to destroy that 
which he existed to maintain and which alone justified his existence 
To allow the Sovereign a right to tax property at pleasure germed to 
Bodin to bo inconsistent with the conception of the State. He 
quite Willing to allow that in case of emergency the Prince may 
taxes without consent and that it is for the Prince to judge wfc^n 6-^ 
emergency has arisen. But whatever practical difficulties nu»- 
follow on this admission, it docs not affect the principle. The Sovere.gn 
can no more tax at pleasure than he can bind himself. To do t~e os* 
would^desiroy sovereignty ; to do the other might destroy the *- 
prim’s theory of sovereignty is, first of all, one which, accepting 
distinction between right and wrong as alr*olutc andtmeharg'-a.^'. 
cannot admit the exigence of any unlimited human right. It re--** 
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furthermore, upon a conception of the structure of the State which 
involves limitation of any legal power Confusedly Bodrn caw that 
to conceive of Sovereignty as a mere legal fact is to conceive of it as 
mere legal fictioD. 

It must, too, bo pointed out .that in the bate c onception of an 
unlimited legal sovereignty j heriCw as nothing pew . Actually the 
french civilians of the reignof Francis I had claimed for the French 
King a right less limited than was claimed by Bodio. It is true 
that they had hardly troubled to generalize their conception • they 
were thinking of France and its law and not of the Btate in general. 
But, long before. Pope Boniface VIII had claimed for the Pope a 
sovereignty more extensive and complete than any conceived by 
Bodm. Neither the conception of law as command nor the perception 
that there can only be one Sovereign in a State nor the idea that 
sovereignty consists essentially m ngbt to make law were in any 
sense new, I am inclined to think that William of Occam and Wycllf 
were nearer to a conception of secular authority as absolutely unlimi ted 
than ever was Bodin. .It may, indeed, bo said t hat Bod m was th e 
first to decla re th at the disti nguishing mark of The" State was its 
.recognition ot legal s ov ereigntyi rluf this assertion does little more 
than illuatraie iiodinTIove of lo'rinal definition It may be said that 
what Bodm did was to detach the notion of sovereignty from all circum- 
stance and see it as legal theory logically accessary in all associations 
for other than specifically limited purposes. It may, perhaps, be 
said that in doing this, in detaching the idea of sovereignty from 
association with Emperor, Pope or King and attempting to define 
its nature apart from all circumstance, he was doing what had never 
quite been done before 

.The origin ality of JJodin’s theoryof sovereignty consisted essentially, 
I think, jitJeastjn relation to his own age, In the fact that he did 
pot connect it gpecifi cal ly and directly with the will of God. 
"Sovereignty was not” created, for him, by any special act of God. It 

was a creation of man in the only sense in which man can create. 

It came into existence because the ends and the nature of human 

_co-operation logically require its existence_ To Bodin sovereignly 

was created by need, as the school of Barclay, implicitly at least, 

denied was possible. Though Bodin himself never quite clearly 6a w 

what he was trying to prove, his Republic is, among other things, 

an attempt to Bhow that political authority is derived from human 

nature and human need. Viewed as a complete whole his theory of 

■Sovereignty may certainly he fairly said to^Eilongiqal. But of the 

various clementaTHat went to its construction the only one that is 

new is the conception. of political society as absolutely and necessarily 

associated with the existence of the family and ~o! p rivate pr operty 
^ap jniie concep tion ji fXco nsequen t limitation of political j i\itpoii$y^ 
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This conclusion may be a little surprising in view of much thst hi* 
been written about Rodin : bat I do not see how it can be escaped. 

Some at least of the difficulties and ambiguities of Rodin’s exposition 
of sovereignty disappear when we read his discussion of the different 
kinds of monarchical sovereignty. It appears th3t, after sU, there 
may exist a sovereignty absolutely unlimited save by that law cf 
nature which can never be abrogated. This is what Rodin calls 
‘ monarchic seignennale * or * dominates *. The seigneurial monarch 
is regarded in law as sole proprietor of everything in his dominion: 
all property is his and he governs his subjects as claves. 1 Bodin 
thought of this form of sovereignty as rightful but as primitive. It 
was, he says, that which was earliest established among men,* and 
he appears to think that, in Christendom at least, it exists no longer. 
But how could he conceive of such a monarchy ns constituting * 
State, since, under such conditions, neither private property r.or 
the family can have any assured existence, even if they exist at silt 
The inconsistency is, I think, only verbaL Seigneurial monarchy 
corresponds to an incomplete recognition of the nature of society 
and its needs. We may say, perhaps, that Bodin saw ‘seigneurial 
monarchy ' as the first step towards the formation of a true State. 

It is clear at least that, to Bodin, a seigneurial monarchy does 
not constitute a * ripob lija e bien ordonn£e '• The m onar chy j?f 
every well-ordered State is a ‘monarchic royale, 'ouTegitime V *- e 
in which the 'monarch is obedient to the laws of nature as are kis 
subjects to him, * laissant la liberty naturelle el la propriety des bien* 
a chacun The form of the definition implies that it is only in this 
type of monarchy that the true ends of the State and its structure, 
and the consequent limitations of sovereign power, 8 re definitely 
recognised.* Yet, having declared that the Sovereign Prince ha* to 
right to do this and that, Bodin will not formally admit that there i* 
any right forcibly to resist his wrongful action. He justifies retelhon 
only against a ‘tyrant’. But he distinguishes carefully between 
the true tyrant and the ‘ roi tyrannique ’. The * monarchic tr ran* 
nique into which seigneurial monarchy tends to degenerate, i* not, 
strictly speaking, a tyranny. The tyrant proper is a mere u«urpef 
and pretender, who seizes power 'sans election ni droit succe**’.f, ti 
sort, ni jn»te guerre, ni vocation spccble de Dieu Such a monster 


1 P*r . It. 2. p- 273. » lb. * * Mo'-.trcH* 

•foy.. II. 3. p. 379. * Ret « t qoi m ntrna prfwtstc rOMtif-tei. »»**"* 
leribus non ramTtsob^oenfem.^ prafb-t qoatnnli trr » «=> 

** rrruta <Ioauua * e ro* tuetur, fo'e ecrX’ht * W ISoJ. jv 31- 

* foxhn't 'Xciitrtht* rr?»Ju ' ton^pond* to the * Innirjuo IVI 
Ilegale* of tie x*i I»«-rer Fortwctte; hi* *I>«Jo«m.‘ i* 

* Donuaiaa Resale*. Wale. fco*rvrr, Fort<x-j« hid rr**r-.M ^"icr w 
M denred !r«s» nr»w to mile u« Bodia tepirttrt the t»o ccBspV-tri*. 

* lb., II, 6, p. 297. 
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in nature may always rightfully he resisted and slain But in the 
case of the lawfully possessed monarch who behaves tyrannically, ‘ il 
n’apparticnt & pas un ties sujets cn particulicr ni a tous en general 
d’attenter h i'honneur ni a la vio du Monarquc, soit par voio do fait, 
soit par voic do justice, ores qu’il 6ut com in is toutes Jes mtchancctvs, 
impietta ct cruautis qu’on poumut dire’ 1 For in no case can the 
subject logically ho conceived as possessing nny jurisdiction over the 
sovereign, Any sort of ambiguity is removed by the words that follow 
Bodin goes on to eay that it would ho waste of time to answer tho 
1 frivolous ’ argumentation of those who deny what is so evident and 
maintain the proposition that subjects may justly take arms against a 
tyrannical Pnneo It ecems clear that to Bodin rebellion is never, 
in any case or sense, justified. 

Bodin was, no doubt, in a logical difficulty. It was clear to him 
that subjects could have no jurisdiction in any enso over their sovereign, 
since jurisdiction derives from sovereignty. But it is hard to reconcile 
his assertion of tho absoluto unnghtfulness of rebellion with what 
ho says about taxation and about fundamental law. Bodin behoved 
at onco that tho Sovereign could not rightfully do certtin things and 
that, if he did them, there was no remedy. Was he content to think 
that an attempt to tar unjustly could bo defeated by universal passive 
resistance 1 lie was intensely aware of tho dangers and disadvan- 
tages of hereditary absolute monarchy. 1 He must, too, have been 
aware that even though the recognition of sovereignty be necessary, 
recognition of a particular sovereign is not A dis placement, oL. 
. sovereig nty would, ns b e put s it, destroy a State - in another senso 
itT migbriaviTthtf Sfafe. TfTougOio wilf nol admit, that rebellion is 
anything but pernicious, ho admits that rebellion may possibly produco i 
good results.* Ilis mind seems to have wavered between tho notion/ 
of legal. sovereignty as complete and indivisible and the conception! 
of sovereignty os necessarily limited by the nnturo and purposes of * 
tho State. No State, ho was convinced, can be well-ordered in which 
the Sovereign docs not recognize limits to his right. But, by 1D7G, 
ho had become convinced that no claim to a right to mnintain those 
limits by rebellion could bo either logically justified or m practice 
anything but ruinous. 

§ B. THE CONSERVATION OF THE STATE 

ItJs^lho recognition of undivided sovereignty that gives ideal 
unity to the State and such actual unity in co-operation ns is possible. 
Bodui^ "accordingly' defines revolution as a displacement or transfer 
of sovereignty. The destruction of sovereign power would, of course, 
destroy the State altogether : a displacement of it ends one State and 
* lb., II, 6, p 302. * See Hep-, VI, 4, and p 435. 

• Ik, IV, 7, p. 031 
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b tarts another. No change in law or custom or religion or even h 
space, is of itself anything but alteration. 1 But in his lengthy and 
elaborated discussion of the causes of revolution, Bodin, happily, 
doea not adhere very closely to his definition. He was trying to 
discover all the factors that mate for social disturbance and civil 


war, for the condition that Aristotle called ‘ stasis *. In the two 
chapters EpeciaDy devoted to the subject he follows Aristotle closely 
and has apparently obtained many suggestions from llaehisvelh. 
He was preoccupied with France, but be was, nevertheless, honestly 
trying to generalize from his knowledge of history. 

Few things are more striking to a reader of the Republic than 
Bodin’s profound sense of the perishable nature of all human arrange- 
ments. The tendency to revolution is always strong and is absolutely 
constant. Monarchies tend to become oligarchies, oligarchies to 
become democracies. Little by little the State reaches its highest 
point of power and prosperity, but this prosperous condition eam'-t 
last long. It is true that a State solidly founded and well regulated 
is not easily broken down. 1 Et neantmoins il n’y a point de repub* 
lique qui par trait de temps ne soufire changement ei qui ce vienne 
enfin & miner.’ * He seems to see change as the one thing certain. 
It may partly be foreseen and provided against, it may be ma-e 
gradual or turned to good ends, but, change being always certain, 
the end is rare. 


.Seditions and .revolutions arise_from_can's_mca!cnIsb!e_wi!l-CZ 

thejmaccountable acta of God. There is no ruch thing as chance, 
but there is something mysterious and inexplicable in the ruin cf 
States. In that astonishing second chapter of the fourth book c. 
the Republic Bodin tries to find suggestions of an explanation in t~? 
infiuence of planetary positions and in fortunate and unfortunate 
numerical coincidences. But no wisdom or prudence or human calcu- 


lation can assure stability. Stability, in fact, does cot exiri in ecr 
world. Yet nrude-rA t-vtIi The causes c‘ 


world, ket prudence and wisdom can do much. The causes cl 
unrest and disturbance are to a great extent such as can be removed 
or mitirated hx- 1 * nr-lion and r ebej 


or mitigated by governmental action. It is on the action and J^-yT 
of the Sovereign that such stability as is possible mainly d'p'-n—^ 
The first condition of success is a comprehension of the nature c. 
the particular State that is to be maintained and the particular dis- 
orders it suffers from. It is of little use to know what is, ideally, 1-" 
best form of State ; and indeed rich knowledge may be 
irrelevant. An effort to make of the State what you think it ouc-j 
to bo may well ruin it completely.* Violent remedies 
tried only in desperate cases. Rebellion may po-sfllv prods'-* P 0 * 2 


results, but only accidentally. , f 

The policy to be adopted by different forms of State for f/ - 


1 f.cj-., ir, j. » rb.. jv, i, p. z?). • ib, vr. 3, r - rL 
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preservation roust always moro or less differ. Bodin’s perception 
that an aristocracy will tend to rule in ono manner, a monarchy or 
democracy in another, was as clear as was. later, Montesquieu ‘a He 
saw, too, quite clearly that tho form ol the State, that is the mode 
in which its sovereignty is actualized, is independent of tho form of 
its governmental system. 1 A sovereign Prince may organize a govern- 
ment aristocratic in personnel, may exalt and privilege a nobility, 
or, on tho other hand, ho may destroy nobility and rulo through 
democratic machinery Yet measures of self-preservation must 
always bo related to the nature of tho thing to bo preserved. An 
arrangement pood in a monarchy may bo ruinous to a democracy * 

' La premiftro ct principal© cause do sedition eat Tmcgalith ’ * 
Bodin mentions inequality in possessions, monopolies of office by any 
class and exemptions from taxation, as alike dangerous and tending 
to produce sedition. Offico should never be allowed to bo hereditary : 
it is doubtful oven whether it should over bo conferred for life, since 
in that case so few can hope to hold it * Tho practice of selling offico 
under tho Crown is ono of tho most pernicious that can afflict a Stato, 
On this point Bodin wrote feelingly, as well ho might ‘ 11 est bien 
certain quo ceux lit qui mettent en vento leu ttats, offices ct benefices, 
ils vendent aussi la choso la plus saerto du mondo qui eat la justice, 
lls vendent la ripubliquo ; its vendent le sang dcs eujets ; ils vendent 
les lots.* • But most dangerous of all arc great inequalities of wealth 
‘ Do toutes les causes dcs seditions ct changements do Bdpubliqucs, 
il n’y en a point do plus grande quo les richcsses excessive do pou do 
sujets ct la pauvTct6 extremo do la plus-part.’ * Bo impressed was 
Bodin with tho danger of bucIi a state of things that ho devoted a 
whole chapter to its exposition. Ho argued at length against ' usury , 
which in sixteenth-century languago often signifies not merely tho 
taking of interest on loans but overy kind of * profiteering ’ ; and ho 
did so mainly because he saw in it a sourco of this worst kind of 
inequality. In this connection, ho suggested that what wo call the 
Ilciormation was essentially duo to tho over-great wealth of tho Church. 
* L’inogalitfi si grnndo a peutetro donn6 occasion dcs troubles ct 
seditions ad venues presqu'en touto l’Europo contro l'ftat ecclcsiastiquo, 
ores quVn apparenco on fmsait voile do religion , car si cetto occasion 
lit n’y efit 4t6, on en ctit trouv6 quclqu' outre.’ On the other hand, 
it must bo remembered that Bodin was profoundly impressed by tho 
natural inequality of man. 7 Equality in legal qualification for oflico 
was to inm a means of giving effective expression to that natural 

> lb , I. lo * lb , IV. 3. p 674 * lb . IV, *, p. 683 

* lb , IV, 4, p 685. Tho question Is discussed at length 

• lb., V, 4 * lb , V, 2. P- 703 

' So much Impressed that ho saw In tho natural Inequality or man a reason 
lor declaring democracy 1 unnatural 
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inequality. He saw a grave danger in great inequalities of possessicn ; 
but he saw attempts absolutely to equalize possession as absurd and 
ruinous. 

U Bodin viewed inequality of some sort, inequalities needlessly 
created by law and extreme inequalities of possession, as tie principal 
direct cause of * sedition \ there was another upon which he laid 
almost equal stress. He insists that attempts to change the law to 
which people are accustomed are always dangerous. ‘ II n’y a chose 
plus difhcile a traiter, m plus don tense a reussir, ni plus periUmr a 
mamer, que d’lntrodmre nouvelles ordonnances.’ 1 It is easy to enact 
law but very diScult to enforce it. Law is obeyed largely from habit 
and tradition. Men tend to dislike and despise all cew-fanE*d 
arrangements. A law may be ideally ‘ good ’ : but it is worse than 
useless if it be cot obeyed. * La loi, pour bonne qu’il soil, ne vaut rim 
si elle porte on mepns de soi-merne ’ ; and ‘ la couvaute en matter? 
de lois est toujours meprisee *.* Above all, dangerous is any new law 
touching the organization of power in the State or what we call Hi 
‘ constitution * and Bodin calls simply 4 1'etat *. 4 Tout changcment 
de lois qui touchent 1’etat est dangertux.* 

Bodin was careful to point out that he was not saying that tie 
State must be the slave of its own law. Changes in law can no mere 
be avoided than change in anything else. ‘ Si on ne dit que le chanre- 
ment de lois est souvent necessaire, je dis que nkessite n’a pomi de 
loi.' * He quotes the ; 4 Salas populi suprems lex est,’ con- 

scious that it cuts both ways. What he wished to insist upon m 
that all changes in law, necessary or Dot, are more or less danremm*. « 
tending to bring law and so the Sovereign into contempt. Bodin, it 
seems, fully recognized that, however absolute the Sovereign may 
be in theory, he is very far, actually, from being able to do as he 
pleases. 4 

Writing between 1572 and 1576 it must have seemed to Bodin that 
religious dissensions might be the most rerrible of all dangers to pu*^ 
peace. Vet it is singular how small is tie space devoted in the B-T’— 1 - 
to discussion of the questions involved. On all sides in 15* G two 
questions were being asked : Is it the duty of the marirtrate to 
tain true rehgion by force ? Have tie adherents of tie true rehrmn 
a right forcibly to resist persecution I Bodin put neither cf 
questions. His language on the whole subject is cautious to the 
of evasion. He answers the first only by implication and the 
only by a sweeping assertion that rebellion against tie SoTcrgu M 
for no cause justified. 

The very atheists. Bodin declared, agree that rebrion is tie mam 

■ IV. 3. p. 375. . Ib. IV. 3. r VTi. > />; . IV. 3. r 

* In all th:«, ron»c3oei3r or n=t, rrpraunj »Ut l* 
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foundation of order in society. Reverence for the magistrate, 
obedience to law, the fear of wrongdoing, even mutual friendliness, 
all practically depend upon religion. So far Calvinists and Leaguers 
alike would have gone with him. But, to Bodin, it is not any par- 
ticular form of religion, it is not even ‘ true ’ religion that 13 needed. 
He remarks that he is not here considering the question as to which 
religion is the best : the question is not relevant What is needed 
is that the form of religion established in any particular society should 
not, there, be questioned or denied. ' La religion fctant recue d’un 
commun consentcment ll ne faut pas souflnr qu’elle soit mne en 
dispute, car toutes choses mises cn dispute sont aussi rcvoquecs en 
doute . . , il faut bicn prendre garde qu’une chose si sacr£c nc soit 
m6pri,».6e ou revoquic en doute par deputes car dc ce point-li dipend 
la mine des IUpubliqucs.’ * It is not, it is clearly implied, the duty 
of government to maintain true religion , but it is the business of 
government, for the sake of public order, to suppress if possible all 
questioning and disputation concerning whatever religion is actually 
established. 

But what if this has not been done or been done so ineffectively that 
the Sovereign finds himself confronted with a large and organized body 
of heretics ! Bodin argues that in that unhappy case the Prince 
should refrain from any attempt to establish unity by force, even 
though he himself has certain assurance which of the rival religions 
is the true one. By toleration and the persuasiveness of his own 
example he will be able both to avoid civil war and gradually to draw 
all his subjects into the right way. But 4 plus la volont6 des hommes 
eat forefee, plus ello est reyeche \ The appeal to force is likely to 
produce mere exasperation. Even if the Prince succeed in over- 
coming resistance and compelling conformity he will make not converts 
but atheists. ' 11 adviendra que ccux qui sont frustres de l’exercice 
dc leur religion et dfgofites des autres, deviendront du tout athfrates, 
comme nous voyons, et apris avoir perdu la crainte divine, fouleront 
aux pieds et lois et magistrate ’ That last state will be worse than 
the first. * Tout ainsi quo la plus forte tyrannic n’est pas si miserable 
que l’anarchic . . . aussi la plus forte superstition du mondc nest 
pas, k beaucoup pres, si detestable que l’athfeismc ’ * 

It is clear that Bodin, in the Republic, is an advocate of toleration 
only in a very limited sense. He lays down nothing that can be called 
a principle of toleration. Unity in religion is highly desirable, he 
declares, but civil war is still worse than the loss of it. The establish- 
ment of conformity by force creates a danger greater than that it aup- 
presBes, On the other hand, so long aa it can be done with safety, 
tho suppression of all questioning concerning estabbshed religion 

* For all this sea tha important passage, Hep . lV < 7 < PP- C52 ' 65C - 

* Hep., IV, 7, p. 655. 
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to suppress all criticism of the religion established. Bodin asserts 
only that it is not a matter of obligation and that the coat must be 
counted. It must, too, be remembered that Bodin influenced opinion 
on the question only through the Republic 

| 6 CLIMATE 

Though Bodin’a theory as to the effects of ‘ climate ’ is an essential 
element m his thought, it may fitly enough be dealt with here It 
was in connection with the problem of maintaining healthy Ufa in 
the State that he himself expounded it in the Republic. Behind all 
policies and constitutions lie those fundamental facts which are per- 
manent or hardly alterable. It is these that determine, within limits, 
the characters and potentialities of peoples and therefore their forms 
of government and law. It is these permanent factors that give a 
stability to human institutions m this world of continuous change 
Failure to understand the limitations they impose may result in the 
ruin of the State 

According to Bodin the permanent differences that exist among 
the peoples of the earth are due to differences of ‘ climate ' He uses 
the word climate to include all those conditions of man’s life which, 
practically permanent for any one area, yet vary from part to part 
of the earth’s surface It includes h’cat and cold, humidity and dry- 
nc?s, sun, rain and wind ; it includes topographical permanencies 
mountain and marsh and plain, proximity to or distance from the sea 
it includes the character of the soil end its products It includes also, 
for Bodin, starry influences mysterious and diverse , for different 
peoples live under different stars. Just as, he argued, we find on the 
earth a great variety of animal life and different typc3 of creatures 
inhabiting different regions, so also we find the same among men 
Man differs from north to south and from cast to west ; he is different 
on mountain and on plain ; ho is different inland and on the coast. 
The coincidences arc altogether too great to be matter of chance, even 
if there were bucIi a thing as chance. These differences among men 
are permanent or only slightly alterable : the explanation of them 
must lio in the differences of tho permanent conditions under which 
they live. When wc look closely at the facts wo find that the world 
can be divided into climatic zones, differentiated not only by climate 
but by the character of the peoples inhabiting them These *ones 
bo north and south, they follow tho lines of latitude, though in each 
zone there is difference discernible also east and west, on the lines 
of longitude. ‘ Et qui plus cst, en mCmo climat, latitude etlongitu e, 
et sous ro6me degr£, on aper poit la difference du beu montueux 
plaine.’ * . 

Looking closer yet, wo find, according to Bodin, that the pc°P es 
‘ Rep., V, 1, p. 603. • Ib„ V, 1. P- 603. 
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religion. Ho who would govern Africans or Swedes as Italians or 
French aro governed, 'll rumcrait bicntot leur 4 tat’. 1 Even the 
form of sovereignty tends to be determined by chmate. In the south 
the tendency is to theocracy, but ‘ les peoples du Septentnon ou qui 
demeurent aux montagnes veulcnt les etats populates 

Bodin was anxious not to overstate the case He remarked that 
in every country there aro men of all sorts , that everywhere there 
are some who seem more or less to have escaped climatic influences. 
But these exceptions ore too few to do more than help to exhibit the 
rule. He wa3 aware that change of circumstances may quickly pro- 
duce some degree of alteration in the character of a people. He 
remarks that, as a result of civil war, the French * sont bien fort 
altcres de leur naturel et devenus farouchcs while, in contrast, the 
turbulent English under the benign rule of Elizabeth ‘ sont bien fort 
apprivoises On the other hand, Bodin asserted emphatically that 
change of abode will always produce in a people a corresponding change 
of character. If a people migrate from one region to another 1 il ne 
sera pas si tot change que les plantes qui tircnt le sue de la terre, mais 
il changera : commc on peut voir dcs Goths . . .’ s 

It may well be said that Bodin’a exposition of his theory of chmate 
is the most profound and original portion of hi3 book. But it would 
be a bad mistake to think of it as though it were an isolated and 
unessential feature of his theory of the State. It is, in the highest 
degree, characteristic of his mode of thought It was only his inca- 
pacity for arrangement that placed his exposition of it towards the end 
of the Republic : after reading the Methodus v e should expect to find 
it at the beginning But when at last wo reach it, it becomes clear 
that for Bodin the study of human life in society begins with psychology 
and its determination. Human character, 4 le naturel de 1 homme , 
differs in different parts of the world as a result of climatic influences ; 
and the main features of all man’s political systems are ultimately 
expressions of a mentality that has been determined by ‘ climate . 
Individuals may escape those influences, but the mass does not , con- 
scious efiort or temporary circumstances may modify, but the main 
lines remain unalterable There is no inconsistency between this 
view and Bodin’a conception of the State as created by the recognition 
of sovereignty. The State, in his sense, does not exist everywhere. 
The north tends to democracy, the south to theocracy, the mi ® 
peoples to monarchy. Bodin agreed with Le Roy that these diflerent 


•ibl'v!'l! p 631. 'Certe. . g»»d. Bw 

1576, pourrait oh jamais dresser rdpubhque en pays diapoB^ a lem 

Monarclue li oil lea moeuis et conditions tendent a r^publique. wpy P 
de montagnes, de rochera et de bois . . . auquel y a beaucoup de pan • 
eat plus propre a Ddmocratie ’ De {’excellence du gouiemement royal. 
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tendencies marked the superiority of the middle peoples. It is they 
only, it is implied, who have fully grasped the conception oi tie 
State, with all its implications. It is among them alone that tie 
‘ Bepnbhque bien ordounee ’ comes to birth. 

In reading the great first chapter of the fifth book of the RepLUic 
vre realize, if vre had not realized before, how Terr far was the thought 
of Bodm from that of Calvinists or Leaguers or that of tie divine- 
nght school of Barclay. Even the form of religion may, it is suggested, 
be ultimately determined by chm3te. The * Republic as Baku 
defines it, is the highest form of human association ; but it is net ict 
every one. There is, ideally, a best form of State ; but it is not actually 
the best everywhere. H a rude people wills democracy, it is abrrd 
to say that for it monarchy is best : it is only best for a superior typ? 
of humanity. It may be a misfortune for the peoples of the north 
and of the south that they do cot grasp the full meaning and value 
of the State and that the 4 Repubhque bien ordonnee ’ exists with 
difficulty, if at all, among them. But God has eo arranged thing* 
that, inevitably, different forms of State and types of associsiicn 
develop among different peoples, as a result of the adjustments between 
man and climatic conditions. God shows no political preference*. 
‘All nature demands monarchy,’ declared Bodm in tie J/eiWt/: 
but this nature is not 4 le nstuml des hommes As to often with 
Bodin, there is tome confusion here but no real inconsistency. A3 
Nature’s analogues may point to monarchy ; but tie northern peep!* 9 
are too stupid to tee it and the southerners do not care. Evident!/ 
no ruler can claim a special divine commission ncr any human institu- 
tion direct divine establishment. The value of all institutions is rtrrrd/ 
relative and is ultimately determined by permanent local ccnditicm- 
Though it is true that Bodin did not quite dearly perceive all tie 
implications of his theory of climate, I do not think that he ever emt* 
forgot then. The very worst of his failures was his failure to relate 
it to his conception of the origin of the State and its sovereignty 
Yet all that he has to far about the well-ordered Slate is cost fs-*/ 
intelligible when read in the light of the theory cf chmate- It is, I 
think, a fact that Bodin ’s thought was, actually, mere He tieur-^ 
of the twentieth Centura- than was ever that of Hobbes : a factcuncuJ 
end challenging perhaps, but of no dear significance. 

§ 7. THE BEST STATE 

In the J/c!Aodt« Bodm expressed wench r that in all the cent— 
no one had yit fuccetded in determining what is tie 
State. 1 By tie time he had reached the sixth bock cf tie Bfpv **- 
he was ready with a demonstration. The question, fer him, * 

* * Mirwsa Ti-d'n tot Herein to=Ia«a ccciutciw^, < »~ J ***** 

Cptirsa* tinUtu status/ -LV>->/w, rcL 1ZM. VI. p. 
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eimply whether sovereignty is best recognized in n monarch or in an 
aristocracy or in a mere majority His answer was emphatic and 
unqualified. It must bo remembered that ho was not asserting that 
his answer applied to every kind of actual condition On his own 
showing there exist climates and peoples unsuitcd to monarchy. But 
this merely means that such peoples arc on a low piano Tho absolutely 
best is not for every one. It must be remembered, too, that the 
monarchy which is, to Bodin, the best form of State is not any sort 
of monarchy but is the 1 monarchic royale ’ The ‘ dominatus ’ was 
to him an inferior thing, though perhaps no worse than a democracy 

Bodin saw tho whole question os one of expediency. Expediency 
considered in relation to circumstance may givo diflerent answers for 
different peoples ; but expediency considered with reference only to 
the highest ends of tho State can pve but one answer It is important 
to notice that Bodin argued the question almost entirely on grounds 
of expediency. There was, for him, no question of monarchy being 
tho only form of government approved by God There was no * ought ’ 
in the matter. Tho question was what form of sovereignty answers 
most fully to all the needs and purposes for which the State should 
he conceived as existing It is true that he, like Aristotle, argued 
as though it wero mainly a question ol stability merely. Yet he 
preferred monarchy above all because it seemed to him that only m 
a monarch could that sovereignty ho thought of as necessary to well- 
ordered society bo fully realized. 

No writcrjjf the sixteenth century stated so clearly and forcibly 
as BodiH"The. dangers and disadvantages of hereditary monarchical 
sovereignty. With every change of sovereign, he pointed out, there 
cornea Vdangeroua breach of continuity. The new Pnnce bnngs with 
him a new policy, new favourites, new ministers, and is tempted to 
get himself talked about by upsetting the arrangements of his pre- 
decessor. Alliances become insecure and treaties are shaken. Again, 
the new Prince may be too youDg to realize the gravity of his position . 
worse still, he may ho a minor. Most Benous of all is the fact that so 
much depends on tho character of the monarch. 

* S» 1® Trine® cst subtil ct michsnt il 1 1 abht une tyrannic ; »‘il est cruel li fait 
une bouchene de la IUpubhquo ; ou bicn un bourdeau s’ll est paillard, ou Tun 
et T autre ensemblo : s’il eat avare, il wrache lo poll ct la peau des sujets i s'll cst 
prodjguc, il auo le sang et la moclle, pour soulet uno doumino do sangaues, qui 
eeront autour do sa personne Et fi.ro pis encore, a’d cst sot et ignorant.’ 1 

This gives a poor prospect; hut there is yet worse behind, for 
Bodm ayers that the possession of Bupreme power has of itself a deteri- 
orating effect on character. ‘ La souverainetfi a cela de malheur, qua 
le plus souvent les sages deviennent fols, les vaillans deviennent 
poltrons, ]cs bons deviennentmfebants.’ * It is no wonder, as he else- 
‘ Rtp, VI, 4, p 581. * lb , VI, 4, p. Ml. 
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where remarked, that there are eo few virtuous Princes. There are 
few virtuous men ; end even if a virtuous man becomes Prince, so 
demoralizing is power that * c’est un miracle 6’il continue en sa vertu 
It might be supposed, from all this, that no form of sovereignty 
could well be worse than monarchy. But Bodin was, I think, deliber- 
ately over-emphasizing for the sake of argument.* He must have 
been aware that a Prince who turned his dominions into a slaughter- 
house would be a very rare kind of madman. He was, certainly, 
aware of the instability of all human arrangements. *Vo3a les 
dangers de la monarchic, qrn Eont grands ; man fl y a bien plus de 
peril en l’etat anstocratique et plus encore en l’etat populaire.’ * 
That, after all, was all he had to chow. 


Bodin admitted that, at first Eight, the ‘ etat populaire ’ or democ- 
racy might well teem to be the best of all forms of State. The demo- 
cratic State may be conceived as most of all consonant with the law of 
nature, in that it allows of no privilege or legal superiority and gives 
equal justice to all without respect of persons. Here all partake in 
sovereignty ; public affaire are the affaire of every one and cone is 
subject but to law and the agent of the hw. History, too, it might 
be said, shows that it is democracy that produces the greatest person- 
alities. 4 

But Bodin proceeded to demolish this illusion. Conceived in ideal 
perfection the democratic State may be the best. Actually, men 
being what they are, no such State can exist. No democracy has ever 
realized 8 or can ever realize the dream of equality in goods cr honours 
or power; and if ever this dream were realized the result would be 
disaster. The radical fact is the inequality of men ; and the craving 
for equality expressed in democracy is a rebellion against nature. 
Nature, it is true, does cot unequally distribute wealth or honours : 
alre does not distribute them at alL Equality in power is always a 
fiction : whatever arrangements are made, only a few can govern. 
But the more completely an equality in power is realized, the werv 
will be th* case. ‘ I >3 voix en toute assemble* font compt4« eans 
les pescr ; et toujoure le combre des fous, des mechants et ignorant* 
est mdle fois plus grand que des gens de bien.* * So far from being 
consonant with the law of nature, 4 letat populaire eft 4tah!i centre 
le conns et ordre de nature, laquelle donne le commandemen* aux p.ns 
Races , 7 As to liberty, there is less real liberty in a democracy t— sn 


* r.t P , iv, 1. 
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in any other form of State For the liberty that is worth having 
docs not consist in a fictitious share in political power but depends 
upon stability and order in the State ' La vraio hbertfi populaire 
ne git en autro chose sinon a jouir dc sea biens en suretfc et ne craindre 
qu'on fasso tout k I'honneur m A la vie do soi, do sa fcmmo m de sa 
fatnille.’ * la a democracy sovereignty is vested in a majority and 
a majority is not only, at best, on ignorant, foolish and emotional 
mob, but shifts continually and alters from year to year In such a 
State nothing can be looked for but a constant disorder. 

Yet more Bummanly did Bodin dismiss the case for aristocracy. 
It may, bo admitted, bo fairly argued that government by tho rich 
is best, because the rich, having most to lose, will bo most of all careful 
of the general welfare. He alluded to Venice as a standing examplo 
of successful aristocracy of this type. But he would allow no more 
than that an aristocratic Stato is more likely to bo stable and orderly 
than is a democracy. Vcmco stands alone on its peculiar circum- 
stances. An aristocracy, he declared, is almost certain to be distressed 
and finally ruined by tho feuds and jealousies of its members. The 
sovereignty, too, of a small group is open to the same objections as 
that of a large group. The able and virtuous members of an aristocracy 
will always be a minority and the majority that is dominant to-day 
will not be the sovereign to-morrow He argued also that a degenerate 
aristocracy is a greater danger than a degenerate monarch. Monarchy 
has a greater power of recovery. 

The experience of mankind, Bodin declared, has shown that 
hereditary monarchy gives the most stable and satisfactory form of 
Stato ; and mankind has learnt the lesson. 

1 pi-upit*. ay ant df couvert A vuft d’ocil et par longue suit ode t lieles aper^u, 
quo lea monarchies itaient plus auree. plus Utiles, plus durables quo lea Efafa 
populaire* et aristocratic*, et, entro lea monarchies, colics qul ^talent fondles en 
droit auccessi/ du mala lo plus p ruche, ih out rceu prrsque par tout la moude 
lea monarchies successive* ’ 

Bodin and Lo Roy, both believers in progress, agreed that the pre- 
valence of tho monarchical State went far to prove its real superiority. 

But Rodin’s preference for monarchy seems to have rested above 
all on his sense that only in monarchy could the conception of 
sovereignty bo completely realized Tho essential feature of the 
State, winch is sovereignty, ho declared, cannot, strictly speaking, 
exist except m monarchy. Only in a single will can sovereignty 
actually exist The sovereignty attributed to an aristocracy or to a 
whole people is necessarily fictitious. In an aristocracy or m a demo- 
cratic State tho majority may at any one moment be sovereign : but 
this majority is a shifting thing that may and does change from day 

» Ib„ VI, 4, p. 048. See td. 1591, p 1003. 
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to day. A majority of wills has neither definite form nor any constant 
substance. A group is always divided : it fc3S, strictly speaking, no 
will at all. Compromise distorts its action and faction disorders it. 
A monarch alone can give real unity to society and establish definitely 
the distinction between sovereign and subject. 1 

Inconclusive, of coarse, all this is and was ; hut Bodin himself 
seems to have felt no doubt. ‘ La Monarchic pure et absolae,’ be 
wrote, ‘ est la plus 6 ure Republique et sans comparaison la meillenre 
de toutes ’ * A public-spirited Frenchman, unhampered by sectarian 
ideals and writing m 1576, was not likely to think otherwise. Though 
he argued the case for monarchy without reference to France, yet 
it was of France that he wa3 always thinking- It was only natural 
that what was so clearly best for France at the moment should seem 
to him to be ideally best. His detachment from mere passing con- 
ditions was not great enough to allow of any conclusion less drastic. 

§ 8. THE CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE 

One must carefully endeavour to distinguish what Bodin had to 
say of the actual constitution of France from what he had to uj 
concerning political society under all conditions. It is not always 
quite easy to do so, because Bodin himself does not always seen to 
know what he is writing about. His view of the actual constitution 
of France might be supposed to be completely irrelevant to an exposi- 
tion of his theory of the State. But that is not actually quite tie 
case. Bodin was never satisfied with mere practical suggestions cr 
with merely juristic reasoning. He sought always for principles- 
He sought to interpret the constitution of France by reference to tie 
conclusions he had arrived at concerning all political societies. Be 
endeavoured to justify practical recommendations by reference to 
principles derived from his theory of the State as such. In ti«* 
ways he gives concrete illustrations of how he thought his priacip.es 
applied ; and in so doing makes his meanings clearer. t 

Bodin saw France as potentially a well-ordered State of tie b<e. 
possible kind. The constitution of France, as he understood i*. 
seemed to him, apparently, the beet possible constitution. Umorta- 
nately Frenchmen were not agreed on the subject. They disputed n 
to wh*re sovereignty lay, nor had the mass of them grasp'd wkat was 
involved in sovereignty. Bodin wrote to enlighten his countrym'U 

* VI, 4. pp. Ml. W2. ‘ Maj*Ui astern uapeni 13 

prisapi rere tc propne eontla*. ere cello codopoteat. N 11 doo F~ 

cipw fcseriat, rancca lajwi:- j ctdLoa ert : qo.» n ec titer alien issprrtrr. 
ptrrre ten? ter. ac Uzr-ji cmrereu ifl tnrtom!:* ae w . . 
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on this point and to (show that the constitution of France was that of a 
‘ monarchic royale’. 

The starting-point of his thought about the actual constitution 
of France was the safe assumption that France was a true ' State ’ 
and that, therefore, in France sovereignty must exist somewhere 
An assertion that France was not a ‘ Republic ’ at all, within his 
definition, might have embarrassed him , but no one was likely to 
make such an assertion and no one did make it. The application of 
his theory to the facts disposed at once of all claims of customary 
right as against the Sovereign. There are recognized fundamental 
laws of the constitution and there is the fundamental principle that 
the Sovereign cannot tax property at pleasure But there is no 
rational basis for any limitation of sovereignty founded on mere 
custom or class or provincial privilege. Custom is binding only so 
far as it receives the Sovereign’s sanction and all privilege is held of 
him at pleasure. The actual position is, thus, at once enormously 
simplified. 

With the position and claims of the noblesse and of the Parlements 
Bodin dealt at length. With regard to the privileges of the nobles 
he advocated no drastic or immediate change He thought it only 
natural and proper that, in choosing his agents, the King, other things 
being equal, ehould prefer a noble to one of lower rank. He wrote 
of the great houses of France a3 * gros pilliers unmuables * of the State 
It seems, indeed, that he regarded the position of the nobles m France 
a3 a Safeguard against tyranny. But he made it quite clear that the 
whole position of the nobles, the very existence of noblesse, must be 
conceived as depending on the Sovereign’s will. He remembered the 
great maxim enunciated so far back as the reign of Louis IX : ‘ Fief 
et justice n’ont rien de commun.’ All jurisdiction belongs to the 
Sovereign and if a seigneur holds an hereditary jurisdiction tbs is only 
because it is the will of the Sovereign that it should be so. Heredit- 
ary office and jurisdictions and exemptions from taxation can all 
alike he abolished by an act of sovereignty. Bodin suggested, even, 
that with the establishment of the national army he strongly advocated, 
and the consequent disappearance of the need of maintaining a noblesse 
for military service, the time may come when tbs should be done. 1 

Bodm’s attitude towards the Parlements of France was like bs 
attitude towards the noblesse in being at once conservative and radical. 
"What he had specially to deal with was the claim of the Parlements 
to a real share m sovereignty, through a power practically to veto royal 
edicts. On the question of tbs claim Bodm’s views seem to have 
changed between 1566 and 1576 In the Methoius he inclined, at 
least, to the new that the claim was well-founded. The Parlements, 


* Pot the whole of this discussion of noblesse see Hep , V, 2 and 1 H, 6, 6. 
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he 6 ^ 73 , approvingly, claim that they cannot be compelled to register.* 
But m the Republic he argued elaborately that no power absolutely 
to refuse edicts existed. The Parlements may present ‘ remonstrances *, 
they may ask the Sovereign to reconsider the matter, they may make 
recommendations ; but if the Sovereign positively orders registration, 
register they must. How far this change of view wa3 due to a logical 
process and how far to a growing conviction of the need of absolutism in 
France it is, of course, impossible to say. But Bodrn continued to see 
in the Parlements, in their powers recognized and unrecognized, in their 
tradition and prestige, a real barrier against tyranny, a real safeguard 
against the dangers inherent m monarchy. They too, like the great 
families, were to him pillars of the State. He refers, triumphantly, 
to the fact that the King has again and again yielded before the 
righteous protests of his chief magistrates.* Had he lived in happier 
times Bodrn might have retained to the end his belief in the validity 
of the claims of the sovereign courts. 

Essentially there remained only the question of where, in France, 
sovereignty actually lay To Bodm it s^med so clear that it could 
not lie with the Estates or be in any sense shared by them, that little 
argument was needed. He was completely and rightly unimpressed 
by the historical argument of Holman, to which he makes passing 
and contemptuous allusion. Sovereignty in France must, he concluded, 
be eolely with the King. His view of the function of Estates, national 
and provincial, was precisely similar to that of L’Hopital and he insisted 
with equal emphasis on their value for good government. It is, k« 
thinks, an excellent thing that the Sovereign must find it difficult to 
refuse demands presented by the Estates.* But he will not admit that 
there b any question of the Kin g** right to do bo. Even in asserting 
that the Sovereign cannot tax without consent of the Estates he 
formally denies to them any share in eovereignty. 

As to the claims of the Pope, Bodin’s language was that of the Uter 
Gallican writers and of the Politique party generally. On all questions 
connected with religion he shows caution and reserve. But it b dear 
that he recognized no claim of the Pope to arrest in any way the action 
of the Sovereign in France or interfere with the order of succession 
to the throne. The Salic Law was to him fundamental and he argued 
elaborately to prove its superiority to all other laws of succession.* 

k\e are not here concerned with Bodin’s specific proposals for 
reform in France. Bnt his suggestions, when pieced together, rr.it e 
a str ikin g picture. He had, it seems, a broken virion of tie roco*i- 

1 * Nee Tero enrue sapriorts cllin fcibcnt le^ura rstien^ta. t® 1 * 4?* 
pronsal£«tioce eosprotinnt : nee se co^i poese imnt-' .1/ rfA-, \ I. P- 
new of the ©onstitction of Franee exprwd in the j! TrfAcofw i* «=«» ** 
SejMer* thin is tbit pelted in the JUvtUte. , 
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Btractcd France of a far future. In that dream of his the sovereignty 
of the King is more universally and profoundly recognized than ever 
it was under Loins XIV. The national government possesses a 
national standing army which at once gives France security and makes 
factious resistance to the Crown practically impossible. All waste 
and peculation, have been eliminated more completely than ever 
Colbert succeeded in eliminating them. All forms of religious belief 
and worship are tolerated , weights, measures and coinage have been 
Unified and education is organized and controlled by the State, as 
under Napoleon I. It w ould seem also that hereditary office and juris- 
diction, class monopolies and exemptions, have at last disappeared. 
There are, it i$ true, what may bo considered drawbacks. In that 
reformed Franco of Bodm's vision law will, perhaps, havo revived the 
ancient power of the father in tho family w ith merciless completeness. 
Alternatively, tho State Will havo established tho severest censorship 
of morals and of the rrcssand will havo abolished the theatre altogether 
It will certainly, top, pay particular attention to v, itchcraft AH these 
suggestions wero made by Rodin more or less clearly, but to 6ay that 
all this was ever at one time present to his inind would bo saying far 
too much. From his scattered and hardly connected suggestions we 
can piece together a picturo ho never made himself 

§ 9. CONCLUSION 

Tho temptation to end this chapter with some kind of summary 
should be resisted. It is, of course, possiblo to separate tho essential 
structure of acomplex system of thought from its mere details and accre- 
tions ; though in doing this there is serious danger of losing sight of 
tho reality. But at least tho thing presented must bo a completely 
articulated skeleton or it will bo quite worthless. Such a skeleton 
it is that I havo tried to exhibit in this chapter which is, as written, 
probably only too summary. To isolate Bodm’s theory of sovereignty 
or bis theory of climate would bo to present them in a form m which 
they did not exist in his mind. The result would be a mere distortion, 
representing the mind of the commentator rather than anything else 

But, a survey concluded, there remain ah' ays many things that 
may be and some that should be said on tho elusive subject of Bodin a 
influence. Tho Rcmblic, as has been seen, went through many 
editions in the sixteenth century and was translated into several 
languages Alike in the sixteenth and in the seventeenth centimes 
it was not only widely read but seriously studied and commented upon. 
For more than a hundred years after its publication it must have been 
known to all serious students or thinkets on tho subjects it deals wi h. 
In Franco its direct influence was greatest, I think, in the sixteenth 
century ; in England and clsowhere it was more potent in the seven- 
teenth. It must have made many and diverse suggestions to very 
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many minds. In France it seems to have helped to determine tie 
attitude of the Politique party and it furnished weapons of argument 
to the extreme royalists. The violence of the attacks made on it in 
France, especially by adherents of the League, by La Seme and Posse via, 
and by the author of the Ik juita Rerpvbhcae, testify to a recognition 
of its importance. It was read and admired by Montaigne. In Italy 
Botero learned and took much from it. In the seventeenth century 
it was studied, apparently with profit, by Grotius and by Pufendorf, 
perhaps even by Spinom. In the eighteenth century it passed, gradu- 
ally, out of ken even of the learned : yet so late as 1755 tbsre was 
published what purported to be a summary of the Republic and was 
actually a travesty of the first book. 1 A work so widely read nest 
needs, one supposes, be influential. But it is always, save in special 
cases, impossible to disentangle such influence from the multitude cf 
factors operating to produce opinion. 

When Bodin is spoken of as making a contribution to political 
thought there seems, sometimes, to be an implication that this contri- 
bution was made to some body of truth concerning political society 
which is being slowly accumulated. The existence of that body of 
truth requires a demonstration at present rather evidently Lsckinr- 
Similarly it has been said that Bod mV th eory of sover eignty consti- 
tuted an ' advance ~ in Thought. It may, I suppose, fairly beYaid 
that any way^f conceiving political association that is at once coherent 
and in 6ome degree new, constitutes an advance, wholly irrespective 
of its alleged truth or falsity. H this be cot what is meant, the 
advance must presumably be towards something : and this something 
requires definition. But it may be that what is referred to as coatrv 
bution is not the actual thought of the contributor, but suggestions hi* 
writings happened to convey to other minds. What a writer surges'- 3 
may be something merely incidental and unimportant in the thought 
system of the wnter, or even something that is not there at alL 

Bodm’s fate was that of all great thinkers : men took from him 
the suggestions they needed and ignored the rest- It was so with 
him even in an exaggerated degree, because of the incoherences 
confusions of his thought. Few ever try to master the complexes cl 
another a thought ; to do so serves no practical purpose, unless c. 
exposition or of refutation. So far as I can ascertain , Bodin made no 
converts to his system either in France or elsewhere. The writer* he 
informed did not need to understand him. De B*lloy and Barely 
took from him the suggestion of the need, practical and logical, c. * 
sovereignty absolute and unlimited, consisting essentially in a 
to make law. They use almost hiB very phrases. Rut the conception 
thus isolated was not Bodin’s. VDoubtlcss Bodin’* influence rtreux- 
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thened the dominant tendency in Franco towards the construction 
of n system of absolute monarchy, ideally And in fact This, it may 
be said, is what ho wished to do There is just a doubt , but I think 
it is true that ho wished to see established in Franco something that 
wo may call absoluto monarchy But wo are not concerned hero 
with Bodin's influence upon practical politics. Ho did something 
to convince Franco of its need of absoluto monarchy tho Huguenot 
party did much more Hut wo arc concerned to insist that Bodin’s 
absolute monarchy is very unlike Barclay’s, and that had it ovor 
been translated into act it would have been very unliko that of 
Louis XIV. 

In tho seventeenth century Filmcr mndo much use of Bodm and 
perhaps learned something from him. But Filmcr’s view was com- 
pletely unliko that of Bodm. Bodm probably assisted Hobbes to 
reach conclusions totally irroconc liable with his own. Of all later 
systems that oi Montesquieu is perhaps nearest to Bodin’s ; but tho 
amount of absolute connection between tho mmd of Montoaquiou 


and tho writings of Bodm remains doubtful Of sixteenth-century 
writers tho one whoso views correspond most closely to thoso of Ilodin 
seems to mo to bo Louis I/s Roy. He scorns to havo been about tho 
only writer of that century outside Italy to make anything of Bodm’s 
theory of climate . 1 But oxcopt in this respect ho was hardly a dis- 
ciple : ho was rather, in a small way, a precursor. To a considerable 
extent tho arguments and tho suggestions of tho Republic bocamo 
commonplaces in tho seventeenth century ; but this of itself provos 
nothing. Bodin's thought, filtered through countloss minds, flowed 
in many channels through tho seventeenth century, disintegrated, 
distorted and finally lost in tho process. 

In m odern— times Bod in h as been vcry_ variously interpre ted . 
Some have scon in him an assertor Tif tlio sovereignty oT~tbe peoplo 
and some a champion of monarchic absolutism. Ho was tho latter 
rathor than tho formor ; but ho was not exactly either. He concoivod 
of unlimited sovereignty ; but ho did not think it should exist. Ilo 
has been praised for recommending this or that reform, and censured 
for refusing to allow of any right of rebellion. Traiso and blame alike 
appear to mo simply superfluous. No light is thrown on Bodm by 
our censures or our coramondationa ; nothing is revealed except, 
perhaps, our own opinions. Bodin's claim to special lion our_rosts 
! ’’yon tho fact that ho,' alm^jiloi'jiHiiumg^JxtCMTtl^rcntiiry 
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To demand that it should be in some sense ‘ true ‘ is, I fear, to make 
our own opinions the measure of its value. In such a connection there 
is nothing more presumptuous than praise, except condemnation. 

I have endeavoured to represent Bodin’s thought as substantia!!/ 
coherent. He himself has made it difficult to do this : it must indeed 
be admitted that it is ultimately impossible. Reluctant as one should 
be to confess to finding incoherency in the thought system of so 
powerful and earnest a thinker, one is forced finally to the conclusion 
that in the structure of that system there exist not only confusions 
but incompatibilities. Repetition would be worse than useless ; but 
it remains to point out that much of Bodin’s confusion and all his 
important inconsistencies connect with a radical flaw in the founda- 
tions of his great construction. That flaw consists, I think, in his 
failure definitely to connect his theory of sovereignty with his con- 
ception of the ends of the State and in his failure to adjust both to 
his own theory of climate. He has not a ccpunted-fo r t he pris t /mce 
of what he calls sovereignty : Tw has not explained how it is that 
groups of families coalesce into a State by the recognition of it. He 
does not even say that sovereignty is created by recognition. He 
connects it definitely only with the conception of law as command. 
Even if his legal sovereignty be created by recognition, what recog- 
nition is it that precedes this one ? Bodln saw sovereignty as limited 
by a law of conscience and by the structure of society : is recognition 
of all this involved in the act that creates sovereignty ? In *bat 
sense is sovereignty the power of a State as distinguished from the 
power of a legal Sovereign ? How is it that domain belongs to the 
Republic and not to the Sovereign T How is it that ‘ leges imperii 
come into existence 1 Whence, after all, is the obligation to obey 
political authority derived ? For all his pains Bodin has answered 
the question so obscurely and so indirectly that we are not sure he 
has answered it at all. Vaguely we apprehend that sovereignty is 
somehow inherent in human association and that obligation to obey 
is derived from recognized ends. Thero is confusion and ambiguity 
at the starting-point. Bodin’a theory of the State is a grand edific e 
in the very latest Gothic, built up on dis jointed and rottcnjfoundations. 
Tn consequence it tended fromthe lirstTo disintegrate, crumble into 
ruin and disappear. But, alter all, tossy this is to say little. Omitting 
the word ‘ grand and the reference to Gothic, may not the same 
said of all similar structures ? 



PART IV 


ITALY 


ClIAlTHIl l 
VHKIjIMINAUY 

W HKN Charles VIII ol Franco nml his noble* and hismen-at- 
nrnu entered Italy m HOI, they entered wlmlwas to them 
R world strnngo nml new, Florence must havo be< n n 
revelation to them. Wo know with what wonder nml delight they 
beheld, there and olnowhero, tho garden* and the palace*, tho churches, 
of tho day, rind tho vestiges ol n remoto antiquity, 
Hardly had they returned homo before garden* in tho Italian manner 
woro being laid out at Amhoino In Florence they *aw llrunelloBchi’s 
dome and tho palace* of Micheloiri and Alberti ami those gate* of 
uuihorti that MachiavoIIi dc*cril>od a* worthy to bo the gate* of 
I fea von, ^ They had finer thing* at homo, palace* at leant a* superb 
nml incomparable eburehes, but nothing that resembled them thing*. 
Htill lea* had they tit homo anything like Ghirlandnjo's Ircncoca or 
tins altar-pieces of IlottienlU or tho sculnturn ol Ponatello. It was 
R stranger world that they had entered than they at all realized, 
limy *aw pride ol life, sumptuousno** and luxury, they saw symmetry 
nml completeness, r strange system of deeoration, glowing colour 
Ripl movement, now artistic otTretn produced hy a technique that 
to them wa* now ; and thoy saw, perhaps, little moro. Ilehind 
nil that wo* a mental world unknown to them or hut barely suspected ; 
a world of neo-paganism and of Nooplntonism, r world ol scepticism 
Rod materialism, of mockeries more Audacious than those they knew 
of ami of enthusiasms to them still stranger. Thoy had stepped into 
the flood-tide of tho llonalssance ftnd did not know whore they were. 
All about them in that July of Lnurcntius Valla and Leonardo, of 
Luigi Pulcl and Arotino, of Michelangelo and MaTsilio Kicino, of the 
oforra and tlioMalate*ta,tho traditional and conventional Cliristianity 
they knew of, lay in a ruin almost as complete as that of tho monuments 
of old Homo. Theology had vanished from Italian universities ; law, 
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CHAPTER II 
MACHIAVELM 




§ 1. INTRODUCTORY 

I N tho porch of the sixteenth century stands the enigmatic figure 
of Niccolo Mnchiavclh, a figure that, for centuries to come, was 
sinister and a torkj )L£ ncncc . No writer, probably, has been so 
persistently used ami abused or so little understood. Prom beginning 
to end of the sixteenth century rolled over him a chorus of denunciation, 
which continued through tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Echoes of it are heard even now. Ho found, it is true, defenders ; 
but for tho most part these seem to havo understood him os little 
as those who condemned. Tho misunderstanding of him was duo 
partly to sheer ignorance of his writings. Few or none of thoBo who, 
in the sixteenth century, denounced him, had read his wotka or had 
rend any of them but tho misleading I'nncipe. 1 It was duo, also, 
to ignorance of tho conditions under which ho wroto end to tho fact 
that those conditions passed so rapidly away that, even in Italy, only] 
a few yeora after his death, hts writings, onco so topicalTTad lost 
their bearing, But tho failure to understand was duo perhaps yet 
moro to tho man’s own intellectual attitude and mode of dealing 
with things. For indeed that attitude of his was a challongo to 
sixteenth-century thought as a wholo. What ho implied shocked 
tho men of his time outsido Italy even more, perhaps, than what ho 
eaid.'~Fioplo felt that ho was, m their language, an atheist; and 
that his method of approach to every sort of question and his whole 
aystem of values,’ involved a negatiou of oil their assumptions and a 
denial of tho validity of their way of thinking. 

Niccolo Machiovclli was born in Florence in 1469, tho year of tho 
accession to power m tho city of Lorenzo the Magnificent and tho 
yoar of tho marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile 
lbs family was of Tuscan nobility, not wealthy, but possessed of a 
competence. Ho seems to havo held no office under tho Medici, 

1 Osorio knew next to nothing i Du Nobilitate Chruliono (1862). Fowievino 
{1602) and IUba-kiioy* { 1605) appt of to havo known nothing at all. Gcntulct * 
Anhmachmvtl (1676) ia littlo better Informed, 
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but oq their temporary eclipse in 1494, he entered the service of the 
Republic. Rising rapidly in that service he became, in 149S, Secretary 
to the Council of the Ten which managed the foreign relations and 
the wars of Florence. This important position he held till 1512; 
and as a friend and intimate counsellor of Piero Soderini, his import- 
ance increased During these years, while the crazily constituted 
Republic, tom by faction and beset by enemies, was drifting helplessly 
to ruin, Machiav elli was entrusted with a series of missions, diplomatic, 
administrative, even military He saw much of administration, much 
of diplomacy, something of war, something of Germany and a good 
deal too much for his liking of France and the French. 

Through all these years down to 1512, when his literary career 
commenced, Machiavelli’s energies were evidently completely absorbed 
in business of State He obtained a wide experience of political affairs 
and of how things were done administratively and diplomatically. He 
was not very highly educated in a wide sense. His serious training 
was that of the practical politician and man of affairs ; and a politician 
he remained to the end of his days, m office or out of office. His 
experience went far to determine his news about politics, but it did 
not and could not make of him a political philosopher. 

It is likely that Machiavclli would never have written anythin: 
but despatches, reports and letters, but for the disaster that over- 
whelmed his political career on the restoration of the Medici in 1512 
It was a fortunate accident that drove him to literature, though it 


did not seem so to him. Expelled from Florence, an exile anti a 
politician out of place, he seems to have suffered for the rest of hu 
life from a sense of wasted powers and lost opportunity. There 
can be little doubt that, throughout his political writings, he was 
animated by the hope of attracting such attention os would lead 
to his being again employed, at Florence or at Rome. The Puna;* 
was avowedly written in the hope that it would win for him the 
patronage of the Medici. A similar aim would seem to have been 
present in the composition of the Discr si, of the Art of Mar and ox 
the Florentine U uiory which he dedicated to Tope Clement \ IL Both 
the Discourses upon Livy and the Principe were commenced in 1513 
and the latter was completed within that year. The Art of Mar 
was written in 1519-1520, and the Florentine 1 littery after 15-- 
It would, however, be very foolish to suppose that Mach:ave*.i 
wroto merely to attract attention and obtain a post for himse . 
His desire to be employed politically must have been larg'd}' due to 
his sense of power and understanding and his conviction tb«. 
as adviser to some powerful Prince, he might forward the realiM* 


1 The Ldro d'lli arte dells gverra wil puUjhed in I'll, the 
in 1532. T he lHKoni tvyn Is Pnma Deco de T. LUio **s not pA^-ccl 
1531 j the Principe only m 1532. Jl»elu»TeIli died in 1525. 
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tton of his dream of a free Italy The same reasons and motives 
that made him desire o post made him write the Disarm and the 
Principe For even Machiavclli could not escape tho idealism that 
besets us all. Ho desired above alt things to find remedy for tho 
chaotic confusion and distress of Italy, 60 great already in achieve- 
ment, so immense in promise, und yet so helpless, so torn and disor- 
dered, bo trampled on and oppressed by foreign ‘ Barbarians ' He 
desired to sco his Florence onco again free and glorious , and glorious 
at least if she could not lie free IIo dreamed of seeing her take tho 
lead in a liberation of Italy from the foreigner He must have desired, 
even if ho did not actually hope, to tee Italy united politically 
When, in 1012, ho was driven into exile, the form of his thought 
and tho nature of his hopes must already have been fixed That 
his practical experience before that year goes far to account for his 
judgement of human nature, for his intense preoccupation with war 
and the foundations of military strength, for his hatred of the foreigners 
who were making a prey and a battlefield of Italy, is sufficiently 
manifest. He had evidently been profoundly impressed by what ho 
had seen during the discharge of his mission to Ctesar Borgia. Here 
was a man, who in a region that had been a chao3 of tyranny and 
brigandage, was establishing order and security by the most ruthless 
methods, by accurate judgement and unfailing energy, by daring, 
treachery and murder It was clear that only by such methods 
could ho have succeeded Scruples or hesitations or any failure of 
will would have ruined the work. Probably, too, his experience m 
Franco had given him the idea of a monarchy radically distinct in 
kind from tho principalities of Italy His experience during the 
war with Pisa had helped him to grasp tho nature of military power 
and to bco clearly the ruinous weakness of Italian military methods 
Now, in bis enforced retirement, lie bad leisure to think things out 
and to diagnose thoroughly tho disease from which Italy suflcrcd. 
lie set himself to do bo. He Bet himself, therefore, to find out what 
nro tho causes of tho greatness and decline of States, what arc the 
factors of political success, how a State may attain stability and, 
above all, what is needed in Italy to BCcurc tho expulsion of tho 
barbarians 

Of Mnchiavell i’s writings, by far the most important, for our present 
purpose, is tbo Disarm. In this alone did he reveal his whole irnnu 
on tho subject of the Stato and its life Tho Art of War ts but an expan- 
sion of ono of its favourite themes Tho Florentine History does 
little but confirm and illustrate tho impression ono derives from it. 
Least revealing of all is tho Principe, ft Hvre df circonstance that was 
only partially sincere. The fact that Machiavclli was known in tho Six- 
teenth century mainly through tho Pnneipe in no way affects this 
judgement. Tho fact, however, goes far to account for tho grosa 
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misunderstanding of his mind that was general throughout tie 
century. 

Anyone who wishes to understand the political thought of Machiv 
veili must go first of all to the Discorn. Yet, regarded as an exposition 
of political theory, the book is exceedingly unsatisfactory. It has, 
on the face of it, a rough plan. The first book was apparently designed 
to deal with the constitution of States and the factors that conduce 
to vigour, to public spirit, stability and expansion and to liberty cr 
its contrary. The second book deals mainly with the methods cf 
expanding dominion and hence contains a great deal about military 
matters The third book was apparently planned to deal with the 
causes of revolution and of rum and how these may be avoided. But 
this rough plan is $o roughly adhered to that, looked at closely, the 
book appears as a disorderly medley of reflections on various, slightly 
connected, subjects Often there is no apparent connection between 
the subject of a chapter and that of those preceding and following it. 
Often a chapter is unconnected with what appears to be the subject 
of the 4 book * it stands in * Reflections on war are scattered about 
in the second and third books, as though, as new points occurred to 
the wntcr, they were set down at once without reference to what pre- 
ceded or followed. Insertions made, almost at random, after tie 
first draft of the book was completed, might account for much of this 
patchwork* 

Superficially considered, the Discorsi can hardly be said to have 
a subject. Nowhere is the purpose of the book definitely stated nor 
any effort made to show clearly the connection between the numerous 
topics discussed. But the matters discussed were those that Machia* 
velli regarded as practically the mo<;t important for Italians at tie 
moment to consider. Almost all of them actually bear, directly or 
indirectly and in some degree, upon the question of what constitutes 
strength and weakness for States in peace and war, of what conduces 
to stability, and to dominance and what to disorder and ruin Whether 
be is writing of the quality of man's will, or of the factors that make 
for success m war, or of the superiority of popular as against princely 
government, or of the relation between morals and political action, 
his topics are all intimately connected, howe\ er disjointed his chapters. 
Only occasionally did he slip into what looks like pure digre- , ‘icn, 
as in the famous chapter in which he gave such excellent ad rice to 

‘ In Book I, Chap. 19 j 9 aandwiched between refection* on tb» IVeecmr* 
and hu no direct connection with the iubject of the * book *. Fira-Mi/t-ere 
no connection between I, 41, and I. -12 and 44. In Book III there i* w 
connection between the chapter* from 21 to Chap. 49, where the both 
with absolute abruptness* . 

* Bo^k I »rem» to hare been written in 1513 and B'«ok III t® V>. 
finished bv 1516. But an eernt of 1521 is referred to ta Book IB 11 11 * 

that the IMt'cr/i was never really finished. 
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conspirators 1 Yet oven this was no mere digression. Always, 
whatever might bo the subject under discussion, even if it were artil- 
lery, or the Decemvirs, MachiavelU was thinking of hts own Italv 
Conspiracy was not only a common fcaturo of Italian politics ; it ought 
well be the only means of restoring freedom to a city. Had Machia- 
vclii frankly taken as his subject existing conditions in Italy and his 
own viows and hopes in connection with them, wo should have had a 
more coherent statement than actually wo find. But he intended, 
apparently, to give his book a wider bearing. — 

§ 2. THE PREMISES 

In his preface to the Discorsi Machiaveili announced that he had 
resolved to start upon a road hitherto untra veiled by anyone.* What 
was it that he thought of himself as doing for the first tune 1 We 
hold antiquity, he says, in great reverence , wo study tho law and 
the medicine of tho ancients and their works of art ; and yet no one 
goes to them for instruction in tho arts of government and war. This 
is not duo so much to our wretched education or to our apathy about 
things political, as to our failure to understand what we read in history 
and to boo its practical value. Not Athens but Romo was, to Machia- 
velli, the eminently successful Btate of antiquity. The experience 
of the Romans could not hut bo nch in Buggcstion, alike as to the 
causes of success and of failure. Wo must study Roman history 
and eeo what profit can be made of it for our own use. So bo called 
his book Discourses uporl Lwy Actually there is not very much 
of Livy in it, and it seems clear that it was from Italy and not from 
Livy or Polybius, Plutarch or Cicero, Anstotlo or Xenophon, that 
Machiaveili derived his main conceptions and conclusions. 

But his own explanation of his imago was inadequate. , The 
road he was taking was, at least for the world oulsule Italy, even 
stranger than ho seems to have thought it lie insisted upon the need 
of studyingjustory .because, for him, the experience of himself and ol 
others, past or present, was tho only guide. He was proposing to 
concern himself only with things as they actually are. Ho was not 
troubled by any doubts as to what that may mean. Man is tho very 
stufi of politics and man's naturo may bo judged of by his conduct. 
In thinking of tho State ho would think only of actual States, past or 
present. For a thousand years and more men had been thinking of 
politics theologically and juristieally. Machiaveili will do neither. 

' He takes the data of his own experience and checks the conclusions 
which he learns from them by referenco to certain canons derived 

1 DiJcorn, III, 0. 

* * Ho deliberato cntr&re por uno vja, la quale non essendo stato per ancora 
da alcuoo poata.* 
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from a study of history ’ 1 That, in fact, is all he does. From know- 
ledge of man as he js and always has been, from knowledge of the 
constitution of States as they are and have been, of their modes 
of action and good or evil fortunes, one can draw conclusions, valid 
and positive, as to the causes of political success and failure, as to the 
greatness and decline of States, as to the most efficient form of govern- 
ment, as to what makes for stability and what for disorder and ruin. 
What we need is positive knowledge of these things and this can only 
be arrived at by looking at things as they are, without fear or precon- 
ceptions. Thts is the only road to whatever we desire to attain. 
This is the new road of Mnchiavell i ; and certainly it had not been 
trodden for a long time, except by Italians In Italy it did not seem 
strange Machiavelh’s 4 realistic ’ mode of thought was only an 
extreme illustration of a tendency visible in Italian thought since 
the days of the last Hohcnstaufen Emperor 

Machiavelli was not a systematic thinker. He was a man of 
extremely acute perceptions and capable of subtle and searching 
analysis of the concrete. Failure to co-ordinate his observations 
is conspicuous throughout the Discorsi and the Principe and shows 
itself in the confusion of their structure. He seems to have paid 
little or no attention to the implications of what he said. Conse- 
quently, in spite of his lucidity of statement, he falls easily into incon- 
sistency. The elusive quality of his writing, which accounts for a 
good deal of the disagreement about him, arises, I think, from the 
fact that, in spite of the sharpness of his vision of the actual, his 
thought was at bottom confused. 

Fundamental in bis thought would seem to be his notion of the 
origin and purport of the sense of good and evil in action and h» 
conception of the quality of man’s will. The two are intimately 
connected, in the sense that the latter is unintelligible till the former 
is understood. At some early stage of human history, he informs 
us, men, considering that the injuries they saw done to others might 
be done to themselves, protected themselves by the establishment 
of laws, with penalties for their infringement, and hcncc arose the 
recognition of justice * From this establishment of government and 
legal justice 4 was bom the knowledge of what things arc good and 
honourable in distinction to tho«c that ore evil and shameful • 
Generalized notions of right and wrong, in fact, de\ eloped from t-e 

• L. A. Batil'i great edition of the JYircij*. p. 172, note. My rrferrr.ee* *rr 
all to thu edition 

• *K p'-nwlo ancora che quelle mrdmne Irctnre poterano r**rr * 

loro; per furore »!mi! c m »!c „ n Ju-ivano a f»rr Jrpre.ordjnare pj-.irieci a cri 
contrafacciv • dor.de \rn-.e U drl'a puutira.* ZH*erc/». I. » , 

' * Da qursia nacque 1» cogmzione delle cone one»te t bcoae, different! ca-* 
perniciose e ree ' lb Put see the whole important passage. 
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effort to repies3 forms of activity, recognised as dangerous to himself 
by every individual. In course of time, it is true, men came to think 
of certain kinds of action as good or evil absolutely. But this, it is 
implied, is a delusion, due either to confusion of mmd or to religious 
Bupemtition. There is no absolute good. Goodness is simply that 
■which Bubserves, on the average or w the long run, the interests of the 
mass of individuals. The terms good and evil have no transcendental 
reference ; they refer to the community, considered as an association 
of individuals, and to nothing else At bottom apparently, they 
refer only to the universal desire for security. Such a view involves, 
of course, an absolute denial of the validity of the conception of natural 
law. For Machiavelli there was no lex aetema and therefore no lex 
nafuruZu, He never even thought it worth while to refer to that con- 
ception. There was nothing new, it must be remarked, in his way 
of putting the matter. It wa3 at least as old as the Defensor Pans. 
Yet Machiavelli himself does not seem to have had a clear grasp of 
the implications of his own doctrine or even always to remember 
what he had Baid. From this primary assertion of his. Jus view of 
morals in politics can be derived quite simply. But that he himself 
understood it bo, is by no means clear As I hope to show, in discuss- 
ing bis political ethics, bis language is not wholly consistent with that 
interpretation of his meaning. _ 

If we take Machiavelli to mean that 4 goodness ’ w action signifies 
simply a tendency to promote the general welfare of the community, 
then we can give definite meaning to his oft-repeated assertion that 
menjire radically_bad. It is proved, he says, to demonstration, and 
alThistory confirms it, that in ordering a State, this must always he 
assumed 1 Men will always show themselves wicked unless they are 
compelled to goodness 1 The ligament of obligation is a thing which, 
men being the poor creatures they are, is broken upon every occasion 
for their own personal profit. 1 He means, apparently, that every 
man is always ready to act in a manner detrimental to the community 
if he Bees any advantage to himself from doing so. Good is that 
which, in my own interest, I wish my neighbour to do’, hut my 
neighbour and I, in our own interest, are always ready to do evil. 
It would he difficult to give any other meaning than this to Machiavelh’e 
declaration that all men are wicked. Man’s will must be conceived 
as, at bottom, anti-social and anarchical and it is this fact that 
Constitutes the central problem of politics and the difficulty of actual 
government. 


1 Dueorsi, I, 3. Opert, III, pp 19, 20 (1813) 

' Principe, Chap. 23 . . . , , i 

* * Perch* 1 'amore e tenuto da un vinculo di obbligo, ll quale, per esacre gli 
uonnm tnati, d» ogru oecasione dt propna utibti * BOtto ' Principe, Chap 17, 
p. 293. 
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Yet it cannot be eaid that Machiarelli held this view without 
qualifications ; which, indeed, he himself supplies. Evident]/ he did 
not t hink that man’s will was wholly anarchical. Man, he thought, 
cares for nothing but himself ; he is a rascally, mean, greedy, sensual 
creature, more ready to forgive the murder of his father than the 
seizure of his property : gratitude for him is but the hope of benefit! 
to come and what he call3 his love is but love of himself. 1 But tie 
selfish will is a will to order and security and all men, therefore, msj 
see the general interest as their own. Man wills government and 
the State for his own profit and protection. He is, furthermore, a 
timid creature and a creature of habit. He dislikes what he is not 
used to and seeks the lines of least resistance. He tends to follow 
well -beaten tracks. It is a fact of great importance, practically, that 
it is generally easier and safer to conform than to rebeL 

Too much stress has sometimes been laid upon MachiaveHTs 
ins istence o n the predominance of the purely selfish will in man. He 
knew, even, that there were men, though certainly few, capable of 
labouring for the common benefit without regard to their personal 
interests. He even claimed to be one of them himself. 1 But what 
is, in this connection, of the greatest importance, is the fact that can’* 
capacity for developing public spirit to a point at which mere personal 
interests are wholly subordinated, is implied everywhere in the Dittcnu 
It was on just such a development that, in Jlachiavelli’s view, the 
stability and the strength of the State depended. It is his own 

fault that he has been misread. So convinced was he that the ferocious 
egotism and egregious lack of public spirit prevalent in his Italy, was 
the main general cause of the land’s weakness and disorder, that 
he was led to lay disproportionate stress on the selfishness of min. 
None the less is it true that he actually measures the strength of» 
State mainly by the amount of public spirit developed within it. 
It was, he thought, just such a development that had constituted tie 
strength and accounted for the success of the great Roman Republic. 
There is, as usual in the Dttcorti, a failure to state the matter fcBj , 
but there is, I think, no real inconsistency. Public spirit may 
developed in a community and so long as it lasts, and in the measure 
of it, a State is likely to be strong and flourishing. On the oth*rhssu, 
he insists that it is unlikely to last long. Everything lends to corru? - 
tion : nothing Lists except the radical selfishness of man. 

That was in the beginning and shall be as long as man Hrta- 
is a supposition of the greatest importance in Machiavelb » t*.oug-^ 
that the quality of man’a will never changes. It remains coc*.*^* 
through all time ; it is, in fact, unalterable. It is true, JIact:*ve--i 
admits, that in different parts of the world, the character of men 

‘ Prinnpt, Chap. 17, p. "47. , 

* Sre Prrtkop, 1, (j). 1 Spin to da quel natural* dridcrv>, etc. 
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some extent differs. But he adds that men of the same region retain 
through all ages almost the same character 1 It is mainly upon this 
supposition that he bases his opinion of the practical value of history 
in teaching by examples. Owing to the constant character of humanity 
man’s history tends constantly to repeat itself, with mere circum- 
stantial differences. 

‘The judicious are wont to »*J that he who would foresee what U to happen 
should look to what haa happened for all that it baa Ha counterpart in time 
past. Thl» U to because all happening! are brought about by the will of man, 
whoee dt»irt» tr.d di«po*Hion» remaining in all agt-a the aame, it follow* that like 
results are produced continually.’ * 

Not only does human history tend to repeat itself but aU States tend 
to move as it were on a circular track. The suggestion of tbs cycle 
would seem to have corns from Polybius, but to M&chiaveth it appeared 
that it must actually be a fact. He conceived it as resulting from the 
unchanging naturo of man and from the special quality of his will 
acting under changing conditions. Action and reaction alternate and 
out of prosperity comes decay and out of dissolution rebirth- Every 
human institution, like every individual, has inherent defects which 
must eventually destroy it. But new growth follows-* States 
normally commence as monarchies ; but monarchy becomes tyrannical 
and is overthrown by a combination of magnates, who form an oli- 
garchy. AU goes well so long as the oligarchs are animated by public 
spirit. But degeneration follows inevitably, Tbo oligarchs in their 
turn are overthrown and a popular government is established. Then 
liberty passes into licenso and so into anarchy ; and tho result of 
anarchy i* a reversion to monarchy and the dreary round recommences. 
MachiaveHl points out that the cycle is only rarely actually completed. 
At one of its moments of greatest weakness the State n ill probably 
be destroyed or conquered by aliens. Assuming tbs not to happen, 
it might hopelessly continuo to infinity to turn on its circular course.* 
In any case, men remaining always the same poor creatures, no real 
progress is possible. 

The finally inevitable ruin that awaits all States seems to bo 
conceived by Machiavclli as partly the result of another peculiarity 
of human nature. Tho appetite of man is for ever insatiable. 
By naturo ho desires all things, but fate allows him little Man 
is eternally desirous and eternally unsatisfied, raging at the present, 
extolling the past, hoping m tbo future.® No human community, 

1 'Oli® gll uomini che nascono in uno proTlneia, ossfiyano per tuttii tempi 
quin l quell** tnedesimo natura * DUcoui, III, 43, Heading of chapte . 

* Dmcorti. Ill, 43 

* Seo Florentine ll&ory. Book V, opening pwage. 

* Ducoui, I, 2. » lb . II, Preface. Op , pp. 17$. 170. 
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no human government, any more than any single human being, 
is ever content with its position. Hence arises a constant effort 
after aggrandisement and domination which leads, sooner or later, 
to ruin. But thb ruinous effort m unavoidable. It results partly 
from man’s everlasting discontent and partly from the fact that con- 
flict and war are necessary to the health of the body politic. War 
and fear are what give the State such vital unity as it has and counteract 
the anarchic tendency which is rooted in the nature of man’s wilL 
Peace is relaxing and disruptive : * Damn braces, bless relaxes.’ 

Under these circ ums tances, equilibrium is impossible, all human affairs 
being m perpetual motion and never remaining for an instant as they 
were. The movement of the State must needs be upward or down- 
ward. 1 Hence, though the better its laws and the more intelligent 
its ruler, the more stable will be the State, there is yet no possible 
escape from ultimate ruin. 

§ 3. DISCORSI 

In reading Machiavelli with intent to grasp his thought as a whole, 
we have constantly to make correlations that he did not distinctly 
make, to take note of implications about which he is silent and to give 
some degree of definition to wh3t he has left indefinite. The result 
must, to some extent at least, be to give his thought a fullness and 
coherency which his writings afford no solid ground for supposing that 
it possessed The whole process is fallacious and, if we adoptit, it 
is only by the greatest care that we can hope to avoid gross misrep- 
resentation. What we actually find in the Ditcorti is a large number 
of observations and reflections on many different topics of which the 
connection is not made clear. Yet there is no doubt that to Macba- 
velli all these topics and all these reflections, converged to what he 
regarded as a practical issue. We are bound to look for a unity 
which, however loosely articulated, must have been there. I'e 
cannot know for certain how much of what he left unexpressed was 
actually in his mind, but it is certain that he left much on expnsw. 
Machiavelli came to the consideration of the Italian States and policies 
of his own day with preconceptions derived partly from his own 
observation and experience and partly from his reading* amour 
classical authors. How much exactly they meant to him is doubtful. 
The consciousness of man’s natural wickedness was indeed with fc.n 
always. The unchangingness of man’s nature w as, m lm f)r«, t“F^' 
ant, because it afforded ground for the belief that it was 
to argue simply from the past to the present. H-_ cc ~ ' iy fd jrr " r *. ? 
as strictly^ utilitarian and as having an extremely restrict'd 
But that conception he had not worked out. Th* funding...* 
question involved did cot interrst him : to him secondary qc~t 

* Ihxorti, I, 6 
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and conclusions of some immediate practical bearing were vastly 
more important. 

It is a little difficult to say what is the main subject of the Discom. 
But the mass of the miscellaneous reflections that make up the book 
seem to bear directly or indirectly on the question of what constitutes 
political strength and stability. It was because this was to him the 
main question to be considered that be turned to Roman History. 
For in the State of old Rome he saw the strongest and most stable 
of all States that had ever existed His reflections on what he calls 
religion and on what he calls liberty, on the need of native armies, 
on the importance of strict and impartial administration of law and 
the maintenance of security for life and property, and on the import- 
ance of a large population, all bear directly on the question. So 
also do his reflections on the danger and difficulty attendant on the 
introduction o! changes jn law or in institutions, on the danger of 
arbitrary and tyrannical action or on the folly of trusting for defence 
to money or to fortresses. The question seems to have been in his 
mind throughout. 

But just as the question is not distinctly stated, so no distinct 
answer is given. The stability of a State, its power for offence or 
defence, its power to repress faction and maintain security, depended, 
Machiavelh was well aware, on many unstable factors Such as occur 
to him he discusses as they occur. But there seems to be one factor 
on which, directly or by implication, he lays stress constantly. More 
than on anything else, he seems to think the strength of a State for 
all purposes depends on the amount of public spirit it generates. 
He connects public spirit with religion and with ‘ liberty ’ and, more 
definitely, with military strength. His insistence on the importance 
of administration without fear or favour, on adherence to faw and 
on caution in making changes, on the necessity of securing and of 
respecting life and property, seems to arise from his perception that 
in these ways public spirit is fostered. Lack of public spirit appears 
to be the chief symptom of what he calls corruption. His virtfi is 
indeed a highly inclusive term It denotes energy, hardihood, boldness, 
unflinching will, even intelligence Yet he seems sometimes to use 
tW’word as though it were almost equivalent to public spirit or 
patriotism , and certainly to him that was an ingredient in the highest 
virtue 

But how is any degree of public spirit to be developed m a com- 
munity composed of people who rare nothing at all for public welfare 
apart from tbeir own t The answer, of course, is, first of all, that 
public welfare is not and cannot be apart from their own They 
are all concerned in it. Recognition of this fact is involved in all 
co-operation Yet the two things do not exactly coincide and where 
they do not, man is normally always ready to sacrifice the common 
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good to his own. All the same, it is a fact that, under appropriate 
conditions, even a high degree of public spirit may exist, even such 
a degree as will lead to men being ready to give up their lives for 
their country How does this happen and under what conditions? 
Machiavelh’a answer to this question seems to be that there are two 
mam factors concerned. Tho one he calls religion and the other he 
calls liberty. 

It may seem strange that Machiavelli should have insisted strongly 
on the social and political value of religion, but in fact, even in the 
sixteenth century, few wntera or none insisted on this more strongly. 
This insistence of his was quite unconnected with any sort of religious- 
ness or interest in religion, aa such, in himself. He was interested in 
religion only as a factor in society, he does cot seem to have any 
conception of it as a mode of philosophy or as a mode of being. But 
as to its political importance his language is emphatic. ‘As the 
observance of divine worship,’ he says, ‘ is the cause of the greatness 
of ft State, so the contempt of it is the cause of its ruin. For where 
the fear of God is wanting, either the State must needs be ruined or 
it roust be maintained by the fear of some Frince, supplying the 
defect ' 1 * * But, he goes on to remark, the fear of a Frince is but a 
poor substitute for the fear of God and the State that is so sustained 
will not last long. Wherefore ever}* State, principality or republic, 
needs above all else to hold fast to its religion and maintain in venera- 
tion uncorrupted the ceremonial of ita cult.* 

’ Religion, Machiavelli explains, keeps good men in the right way 
and puts bad men to open shame. Its doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments, in this world or another, appeals definitely to the selfishness 
of men and induces conduct beneficial to the State.* He states his 
conviction that the lack of patriotism in Italy and its political I apathy 
are largely due to lack of religion. The destruction of religiousness 
in Italy, he thought, had been the work of the Fope and of the cle rgy. 
It is the peoples who have the misfortune to live nearest to the head 
and centro of Christendom who have most completely lost religion. 
It is to the Church and ita priests, he declared, that we Italians owe 
it that wo have become wicked and irreligious. 4 It seems odd twit 

1 *E cone It w<mnu del culto Pirino t eapone dell* grander** 
rrppulliehe. com i| dirprrpo di quell* t capone drill ronni di e«r. !*«*«>•<• * 
mane* il timorr di Iho, conviene che o quel recnororinl. o rhe •>* *o»trr.o e 
limore d‘un pnneipe, che iupph«ca a difrltl drllt Kelipione.* *♦**- 

Op. III. p 51. * * Dvcrni. I. »5- 

• Pirtro Pompor.mi, in hi* Dr InrvwiaUtite of ISIfl. drrUm! that »»» 
trineof reward tod punishment in afuturr life had been patrrnlrrd.lf rot 
invented, by mien for corernmental purpose*, tnd that thi* fart 4 ^ Trfar ,. 
the prevalence of belief in it. The *»m® »urrr«tion hid been inide, 
errn wider refermre, in the Drfentor Dari* cl 1321. 

* Ihtcorri, I, 12. 
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it did not strike him that tho irreligiousness of Popes and clergy 
might be due to the irreligiousncss oi Italy. But the contention is 
quite unimportant to his argument Rulers, therefore, he concluded, 
should favour and augment everything that mates for belief in religion, 
even though they themselves believe it to he false : and all the more 
should they do so the wiser they aro and the better acquainted with 
the facta of nature . 1 MachiavclU evidently considered it unlikely 
that rulers would themselves have any religious beliefs. He complains 
that it is taught by religious persons that princes must be simply 
obeyed and, if they act wickedly, must be left to the judgement 
of God. This, he remarks, merely encourages them in tyranny, since 
they have no fear of punishments which they neither see nor believo 
in.* He cites with approval several cases of fraudulent practising on 
popular superstition in the service of the State. Rebgion, it Beems, 
was to him almost exactly equivalent to popular superstition. 

But clearly not every religion, and clearly not the Papal religion, 
will servo the purpose. It is not by any means every form of popular 
superstition that is useful. Christianity glorifies men of humble 
disposition and contemplative rather than active life. It teaches 
men to return good for evil and calls upon them rather to endure than 
to do. Such teaching has enfeebled the world and left it a prey to the 
wicked * Possible indeed it is, that had Christianity retamed its 
original character, things might be very different from what they 
now aro. But it has become something 60 much unlike what at 
first it was, that who so considers the foundations of the Church and 
its present condition might well believe, undoubtmgly, that its ruin 
or its chastening is at hand . 4 What is needed is u religion after the 
fashion of old Rome : religion that teaches that he who best serves 
the State best serves the gods. 

The effectiveness of 'such a religion in producing that energetic 
service to the State which is so sorely needed, is manifest. It is not 
so obvious bow what Machiavelh calls liberty also tends to generate 
public spirit. Yet it is clear enough that Machiavelh considered 
* liberty ’ as at once a symptom of public spirit and as tending to create 
it. Such difficulty as there is, arises from tho difficulty of under- 
standing what exactly he meant by liberty. 

The ' liberty ’ of which Machiavelh had so much to say is not easy 

* * E debbono tutte lo cdso ebe nascono in favore di quell*, come cbe ie giudi- 
c&asero f»!sc, favorirlo ed aeerescerle , e Unto piu, lo debbono f*rc, quanto piu 
prudent! sono, e quanto piu conoscitori delle cose naturah/ Discorst, l, 1-. 
Op . Ill, p. 63. 

* Diitorri, lit, 1. Op , III, p 300. , 

» lb.. I, 12. So Guicciardini • * Fu detto verammte cho la troppa religions 
guasta il mondo, percho effeaumna gti animi,' etc. Htcortfi rowci a £ w«, 
N. 254. Optre Jntdile , 1S57. 

* lb., Op„ III, p. 64. 
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to define from his own language about it. But it is certainly a com- 
plex. It seems to consist essentially not in any form or mode of 
government, but in security for life, honour and property under law. 1 
He speaks of the benefits that all share under a * free ’ government, 
which consist ‘ in being able freely to enjoy without anxiety what 
is our own, without misgiving for the honour of our women "and children 
or fear for oneself In free countries men know that their children 
may rise to the highest positions. Such security, he remarks, tends 
to produce increasing wealth and a high birth-rate. But such benefits 
may be enjoyed as well under a monarchy as under ‘ free ’ or republican 
government ; and of this fact Machiavelli was aware. He wrote 
admiringly of the constitution of France, where the King is to bound 
by law and custom that his people enjoy perfect security.* 

Such a monarchy, restrained by law and by genera! respect for 
law, is quite admirable and 1 6ee few signs that Machiavelli considered 
such a constitution inferior to that of a republic. 4 The antithesis to 
liberty, in bis mind, was not monarchy simply, but such principality 
as existed in Italy; ‘tyranny’, which involved a power of purely 
arbitrary action and tended to identify law with the caprice of the 
Pnnce. Princes, he remarks, will always respect law, if they are wise, 
* for men, when they are well governed, neither seek cor wish for any 
other liberty There are, he says, a few men who desire a republic 
in order to obtain authority for themselves ; but the mass of men 
desire only to live securely. If the Prince provide for general security 
and enforce strictly and respect his own law, they will be well content.* 
The liberty that is an object of general desire is merely security under 
law. 1 When men find that they are well off, they ask no more.* * It 
is but the name of liberty that men worship.’ * 

But there is a further freedom. Under the term liberty Machiavelli 
indubitably included a share in the direction of public affairs, ^as 
it to him a question of degree ? Can we express his thought by 
saying that men may have as much liberty as they generally want 
without any voice in government, but that, with this, they hare 

1 1 Men,’ i»ji Guicciardini, ‘ are not content with freedom and acconty bat 
wUJ not rwt until they also gorem.* P.uxrdt. 100 Op /a**. 1*57. 

1 e di pot ere podtre Iiberaraente fe com roe aeaxa almno *o»petto. 

non dabitare dell'onore delie donee, di qnel dei Cgboob, non ttnH* dj ae. **' 
cof#i. 1. 16. Op . HI. p. 65. 

* Puforti, I, 16. 

* E Jt in I. 53 of the Dueorti he aeenu to roppeat that it is a wrtain * 
pnbhc ipint in Prance that male* a republic it ere impossible. 

■ * Perth £ fli uomini, quando aono govemati bene, non certano n< tog 
altra liberta.* thtmrn. III, 5. Op, p.314. 

•Putorii, I, 16. , 

’ * It on® were certain,* says Guicciardini, * that jostife would be cb^« 

. . . there wool 1 1* no nred prratlr to deaire liberty.* W. 

* /Yineipe, Chap. J7, p. 3*3, * fVyrrtily « I*» *- 
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toore 1 The thought m his mind was, I think, rather that, whatever 
might be the case m Franco or elsewhere, in Italy even the liberty 
that is security was very unlikely to exjst except under republican 
government. It will hardly exist under a Pnnco not exceptionally 
intelligent, and he remarks that of all the many Princes who have 
ever lived, lew have been wise or good 1 

When he declares that laws favourable to freedom in a republic, 
originate in conflict between the faction of the nobles and the faction 
of the populace,* he seems even to suggest that the more democratic 
the constitution the greater the liberty 

As to how liberty is connected with pubic spirit Machiavelh makes 
no explicit statement, though he quite evidently did connect the 
twenhings in the closest manner Up to a certain point, indeed, 
the thought is clear enough That liberty which is security under 
fixed law will endear the State to its citizens, because the State is 
giving them what they most of all want The public spirit of its 
citizens will rest on the sure foundation of their own self-regard. But 
it is not so clear how possession of a share, necessarily for most people 
minute, in the management of public affairs, would conduce to the 
same- result. Perhaps Machiavelh conceived this as creating a stimu- 
lating illusion : a sense that the sets ol government are one's own 
or a hope that they somo day will be In any case, he seems to associate 
patriotism almost exclusively with republican liberty It may exist 
under a Pnncc of exceptional ability , but the case is too rare On 
the other hand, in a republic it must exist, unless the State is on the 
poidt of collapse A corrupt people, among whom there is no public 
spirit, cannot maintain liberty. For such a people there is no escape 
from servitude, their State can only bo maintained at all ‘by the 
fear of some Prince ’. Such a people, unhappily, it seemed to Machia- 
velli that the Italians had become Italy, he declared, is corru pt 
above all other countries. 

In 1513 Italy was, and had for nearly twenty years been, oppressed 
by foreign domination and distracted by the wars of aliens within 
her borders. The entry of Charles VIII into Naples had heralded a 
struggle between France and Spain for dominance in the peninsula. 
In 1613 the Spaniards were at Naples, the Swiss in Lombardy and the 
French, in the background, were about to set on foot a new invasion. 
Machiavelli thought ill of princely government, but he hated far more 
the devastating and brutalizing foreigner. The immediate cause of 
this foreign oppression seemed to be the utter inadequacy of Italian 
military systems. The intensity of his desire to see the barbarians 
expelled from Italy caused him to give much thought to the question 
of what constitutes military strength. I think it may be said that 
he valued public spirit, above all because it seemed to him to be the 
» Ducorn, I, 68. ' lb , X, 4. 
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very essence of fighting power. The unreliability and general ineS 
cieney of Italian mercenary armies had become glaringly obvious. 
An effort to form a citizen army had begun at Florence in 1K>5 ml 
Hachiavelli, though not, apparently, the originator of the scheme, 
had been the chief agent. He became convinced, both from his or 
experience 2 nd from th3t of the Romans of old, that the only g-xd 
army was an army drawn from the native soiL The use of mercenaries, 
he^ declared, has brought Italy to servitude and'clensleh. 1 "In the 
Discoti{, in the Prxncipc and in the Art of Her alike,- he preaches 
on this text continually. The Art of T Tor is an essay on the methods 
by which Italy may hope to deliver itself from the foreigner. Era 
in the Discern, Hachiavelli gave what might seem an altogether 
disproportionate amount of space to the discussion of purely military 
questions* 

Hachiavelli’s views upon problems of strategy and tactics, extra- 
ordinarily acute and interesting as they are, do cot concern ns here. 
He did cot miraculously foresee the enormous development cf the 
power of fire-arms that was comingand he seems to have underestimated 
the effectiveness of even the artillery of his own time. Harignano might 
have taught him a lesson on that point, but apparently did not. Bat 
he grasped the essential principle of the necessity of the offensive, 
though he seems hardly to have realized the difficulty of taking and 
keeping it with rjch armies as actually existed. Equally striking 
is his insistence that money is not the sinews of war. A Prince, 
he declared, will always deceive himself as to his military strength 
if be measure it in money.* He was convinced that the main strength 
of an army must he in its infantry and that fortresses were cf Lttk 
use. For a Prince there is co fortress so strong as the affection c. 
his people. He did cot deny that the 'possession oUmoney was in 

0 advantage. But he asserted that war is made cot with gold but wit- 
/ iron and that the sinews of war are good soldiers. He was qui^ 

1 aware, also, that you do cot make a good army merely by levymg 
j troops within your own territory. If he had ever had any CIu^ 33 
. on that point, his experience at Florence would have destroyed f- 

* Prince or Republic is much to be blamed if without an 

of its own.* 4 But the strength of an army consists essentially , Mac — *• 
veJi maintained, in its attachment if not to the ‘ cause *, at feast to 
the State fer which it fights. The reason why mercenary troops are 
worthless is that they have co motive for fighting beyond ties pT- 
Public spirit and appropriate training are the things that const:— » e 

• Pnuri^t, CLap. IJ. ... 

*£aeh (jailiou cr-c-jpj twtJre dirtci o=l cf tie forty-tic* cf T--* 

• Ihtrcrn. II. 10. „ 

* * b-.ai.so ci'TiU qnd priasyw e qseHa rr^ibbr* de ear** 

proyn*.* V-jrr.'n. I. -j. Cbapt« 
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mill tary power. Id the AtloflYar he declared that all citizens, between 
the ages of seventeen and forty, should be trained to arms. 

In this way MacbiavelU connects his hopes of the construction of 
native armies with his hopes of a revival of public spirit m Italy 
Patriotism seemed to him to be alike the foundation of the internal 
order and stability of a State and of the fighting power of an army 
He thought of a development of public spirit as leading naturally to 
the formation of such an army A citizen army is a natural expression 
of patriotism. 

The^ principal foundation of all States alike, be declared, are good 
l aws an d good aims'; and * there cannot be good laws where there are 
not good arms and where there are good arms it follows that there 
are good laws \* Good arms are the very own arms of the State 
and imply public spirit m its citizens and this in turn implies good laws, 
A State must have liberty, at least in some sense or degree, before it 
can have good arms. Sufficient liberty for the purpose may exist 
under a wise and popular Prince, who gives his subjects the liberty 
of security under law It is far more likely, however, to exist in al 
republic. In any cast, it is only men who have liberty and prize) 
it, who make good soldiers. 

There arc people wholly unfit for liberty, for whom, indeed, liberty 
is impossible. But that the patriotic republic is the strongest and 
most stable of all possible States, Machiavelh asserted with emphasis. 
It is easy, he Bays, to see whence the love of liberty has sprung, emca 
States have never increased in dominion or in wealth save while 
they lived in liberty.* In the Principe he advised the conqueror of 
a free city to destroy it utterly, since a people accustomed to freedom 
can never be reconciled to the loss of it.* Such States as are under 
popular government make rapidly great advances, far exceeding what 
is achieved under princes. 1 * * 4 It is easy to see why the ancient world 
was so superior to ours, for then men lived in freedom and now in 
servitude * The worst of the evils attendant on incapable govern- 
ment in a republic is a tendency to the establishment of tyranny ; 
while tyranny, if incapable, baa at least the advantage that it may 
issue in freedom.* .The arbitrary government of a Prince was, appar- 
ently, to Machiaveir the worst of all kinds of government ' Tfc is the 

1 Principe, Chap. 12. * E perch© non poaaono easere buone leggi dove non 
ear.o buone ainn, e dove semo buone ami convene civs aiano buone legg*. etc, 
<P- 254). , . 

1 * Petche si vedo per esperienza le eittadi Hon aver roai ampucata, ns ai 
donnmo, n4 di richest*, sc non mentre sono state in liberta.* Discern, XI, 2. 
Op., p 185. 

• Principe, Chap 5. Guicciardini was of opinion that the difficulty the 
Tlorentinea found in extending their dominion over Tuscany, -was due to the 
firm establishment of ‘liberty * in the Tuscan cities Ricordi, 353. 

4 Ducerti, I, 68. • lb., XI, 2 • lb , I, 58 Op., p. 1™. 
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fitting government for a thoroughly corrupt people, but it is fit for 
nothing else. In the cycle in which States move it has inevitable 
its appointed place, and that place corresponds with the point of lowest 
degradation. Machiavelli argued elaborately and ^jatjeeg th in the 
Ducorsi to «how that popular government is normally in most respects 
6upenor and in few inferior to that of a Pnnce. * The mass is wiser 
and more constant than a prince,’ 1 is the heading of his fifty-eighth 
chapter. It is true, he admits, that a people is fickle and inconstant, 
simply because that is what all men are But this fickleness is greater, 
he declares, m the individual than it is in a multitude. It is true that 
Pnnccs and People are alike ungrateful ; but Princes are the more 
so A Pnncc will confer high office on infamous persons ; you will 
never persuade a People to do so. A Pnnce has rarely any respect 
for law , a People loses respect for law only when utterly corrupt. 
The worst fault he finds in popular governments is that they are 
prone to rash courses, and more easily deceived than are Princes, 
by large hopes and brave promises. ‘ I affirm that a people is 
more prudent, more stable and of better judgement than a Prince. 
Not without ■eason is the voice of a people likened to the voice 
of God ’ * 

Throughout the sixteenth century Machiavelli was very generally 
regarded as a believer in the excellence of, and as a practical supporter 
oft_the personal despot i-ro of a Prince. This certainly erroneous 
notion was mainh due to the fact th3t the /’n'na/e was the only 
ot;e of Machiavelli’s writings that was then, and for long after, at all 
widely read. It is true that no one reading the Print a;*", or even 
the Florentine Iht'ory, would suppose that Machiavelli .was republican 
in sentiment and in theory, or that he regarded the arbitrary govern- 
ment of a Prince as the worst possible and as a mark of degeneracy 
in the p'-oplc governed. _But that he saw the State at its healthiest 
as a republic, the Discorsi males" quite clear. The Princtj* has to l>e 
interpreted by the light thrown by the Discorti. The reverse process 
can lead to nothing but confusion. If we assume that, in the Uurorft, 
Machiavelli expressed, however fragmentanly, his real views, we can 
understand the Prtnnye and see it as, at bottom, consistent with tho«e 
views. If, on the other hand, we assume that certain apparent impli- 
cations of the Principe represent Machiavelli'* real opinion*. th*n 
the Ducorti becomes unintelligible. It has been merited tkst 
Machiavelli, radically and hopelessly insincere, was ready to argue 
on behalf of any views and that it is.’in consequence, impossible to say 

j ^La taoltitai.se e pjj e |v.a eostsate che un prec.p" 

• *M» qa*sto *!!» p~.jJe~.sA ed all* tUUI.ti. dieo: cense on per 4s 
pradente. pi J e di ragber paiizo eh*- ui pnrsope. E eon »crx* 

w AMcn^liA U voce d'ua popolo a quell* «Ji l>i» * M*see#», 1,5' Of 
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v,hat his opinions were or whether ho had any To this view of tho 
case, anyhow improbable, tho Ducorji makes a fatal objection. That 
in writing tho Principe he should to some extent have suppressed 
his real opinions is, 1 take it, n matter of course That ho should 
have expressed such views ns ho did express in tho Discom, unless 
ho really held them, is not intelligible Wo aro bound to conclude 
that Machiavclli conceived of * popular ’ government as a character 
of the healthiest, most vigorous and lasting type of State and of the 
arbitrary government of a Prrnco as a desperate remedy for corruption 
This was not a sentiment merely but a deliberate judgement 

But wo must beware of going too far To speak of Machiavclli 
as a champion of democratic government, as" Gcnlili spoke of him, 1 
is nearer th&truth than to speak of him ns a supporter of despotism. 
But'twither description really fits tho elusive personago that was 
Niccolo. What ho really cared about was tho establishment of orderly 
government and general security What he above all hoped, was to 
see Italy so strengthened that sho should bo able to rid herself of 
foreign domination, llo liad to deal with an Italy in which the 
restraints of religion, of respect for law, oven tho belief m moral 
obligation, seemed almost to bavo perished. Ho desired to show his 
countrymen tho causes of tho public misery, of tho extreme instability 
of Italian governments, of tho ruinous faction struggles and tho help- 
lessness before foreign invaders, from which tho country suffered. 
It was not for any particular typo of government but for a roviv&I 
of public spirit that ho contended. 

§ 4. IL PRINOIPE 

It has been said that tho Principe is not an exhaustive treatise 
upon absolute government. That it most obviously is not. I am 
inclined to say that it is not any kind of a treatiso on 1 absoluto ' govern- 
ment. There are no Signs in Machiavelli’a writings that ho had any 
conception of legal or theoretic absolutism. A government, to 
Machiavclli, princely or popular, had power to do what it could do anu 
>nojnoro. Far moro important than law was, to him, the power 
u> enforce it. Ho seems hardly to connect tho ldoa of law with tho 
idea of obligation. Ho waa convinced of the difficulty of efiocting 
changes in law and on this he lays stress both in tho iKjcorJi and he 
Principe. But whether a ruler can or cannot make law was to him 
a question of fact simply. Tho amount of actual power possossc 
by a government seemed to him to depend little, if at all, on ega 
theory, to which ho never refers. Nor does ho mako any distinction 
between power and light ; for of * right * he know nothing Wow ere 

Democratise Uudilor ot assertor scertlmus . . • tyrsnnidis sumrai 

iniroicua.* Pe £«jalion»&uj, III, U- 
30 
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does he ever raise any question as to how far the rights of 
rulers extend. That question with which, all through the sixteenth 
century, men were above all to concern themselves, did not exist for 
him. Now here does he ever suggest that what is needed is the recog- 
nition of a positive right to demand obedience. I should imagine that 
such a recognition would have seemed to him impossible. I do 
not see, therefore, m what sense Machiavelh can be said to have 
conceived at all of absolutism. To his mind the difficulty was to 
discover how, m any way. States could be kept in order. 

The Principe was written of a Pnnce for a Prince and for no one 
else ; it was certainly not written for the general public. 1 It is an 
essay on what makes for success in Italy from the point of view of a 
Pnnce. It is an endeavour to show what.a-Erince.mustjinderstand, 
what he must do and be, and what he must not do, in order to con- 
solidate and extend his dominion. It has reference throughout to 
Italian conditions of the moment. It is all but a piece of joumahnn 
dealing with current politics. It was written, too, in the hope that it 
would secure for its author the patronage of the Medici. Probably 
it was the very last of his writings by which Machiavelli would have 
wished to be judged. 

As the object of the writer was to please as well as to edify, and 
as it was a Prince he had to please, he was bound to put things pleas- 
antly and to suppress what would certainly be unwelcome. In many 
passages it might seem as though the Pnnce is being counselled to 
think only of himself and is being told that, as a Prince, he has a light 
to commit any abomination for mere personal gain. Bui cartful 
reading even of the Principe will dissipate this impression; while 
comparison with the ZHtcorti makes the supposition wholly untenab.e. 
We are told, practically in so many words, that a Prince, if he be 
wise and if he is to be successful, will consider nothing but his own 
interests. But in reading the Principe there is a good deal to read 
between the lines ; and it is to be found in the Ducorri. In a corrupt 
State the one thing to be hoped for is the success of the Prince. There 
is no other chance of stability or order. In snch circumstances it is 
not possible to separate the interest of the Prince from the interests of 
his subjects. Their interests are his and his are theirs. Naturally, 
writing to a Pnnc^IiHWeffi~di<rnorpt:t it like this. But he 
did venture to point out to Giuliano and Lorenio di Medici, and 
that with emphasis and reiteration, that a Prince cannot hope to be 
auccessful unless he regards the interests of his subjects as his own. 
The chief interest of a Prince is public welfare. * It is above aJ 
things necessary that a Prince should ‘ retain the affection of lus 


1 ‘It 1* imperative.* ne*tlr remarks Pro'ewor Hrarrjka*. 'list 
rr*d »t ibwll reaka- that th-y were not mract to do *o.‘ £x>a] a+J 
Idea* cf ftuuwiw ckJ lUfem alto*, p. 10 *. 
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people, otherwise, in any crisis, be has no remedy ’ * The only solid 
foundation^for his position is a felt public need of him. A Prince 
ehoulcl "think out means whereby m all manner of times and occasions 
his subjects may have need of the State and of him and they will 
then ever be loyal'.* Whatever else he is and whatever he does, 
the Prince must see to it that he is w some eense popular. The 
enmity of a small group of nobles ornch men will be of little import- 
ance to a popular Prince, but to one not popular may easily be 
ruinous. 

It is true that it is safer to be feared than to be loved It is best 
of course to be both, though that is barely possible. If one must be 
wanting, it is best to be feared. You cannot rely on the love of your 
subjects because it is, really, nothing but love of themselves. You 
can rely upon fear just as long as you can keep it up But though 
it is good to be feared, it is ruinous to be hated ; and the danger is 
that in trying to make yourself feared you may make yourself hated. 
But you will not be hated as long as you commit no outrage on property 
or women and do not kill people without plausible pretexts What 
you have to remember is that your subject# will support you so long 
as they receive and expect benefit from you * 

In all this Machiavelli is but applying, m language adapted to 
a Medici, the principle stated in the Ducoru. The strength and 
stability of & State, and therefore of the Prince’s position, depends 
finally on the public spirit or patriotism of its citizens. In a State 
governed by a Pnnce it is only loyalty to him that can supply the lack 
of public spirit among his corrupt people. All ♦hat the Pnnce has 
to do to secure their loyalty is to maintain security for life, honour 
and property. He cannot practically be strong or safe without a 
citizen army ; but even this will be useless if he has not the affection 
of his people. 

* It is hut natural that Princes shcmld_desire to extend their 
dominion.’ 1 * * 4 To say this was but to say feebly and incompletely 
whatTs much more fully stated in the Dttcorti. There it is clearly 
laid down that a healthy State will always seek expansion The 
necessity for that ceaseless effort to extend dominion which Machiavelli 
suggests to his Pnnce, derives partly from the perpetually unsatisfied 
soul of man and partly from the fact that States must always be 
either increasing or diminishing. 4 Nature never suffers anything 
iu this world to come to a stand.' 4 Security is impossible unless you 

1 Principe, Cb&p &, p. 240. 

* 4 E peri tin pnneipe gavio deve pensare un modo per il qnile > snoi cittadmi 
setnpre e<l in ogni modo e quabtA di tempo abbiano bmogno dello Stato dl iui, a 
sempre poi gli garanno fid el i.’ prtnetpe, Chap. 9, p 244 

* Principe, Chap. 17. * lb , Chap 2 

i Florentine History , V, L 
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are stronger than your neighbours and, to be securely stronger, you 
must dominate, if not conquer outright. It may be worth remarking 
that thi3 conception of the necessary policy of neighbouring States 
is precisely analagous to Machiavelh’s new of the necessity of the 
offensive m war. The idea is more emphasised in the Principe than 
in the Discorsi, because, in the Principe, Machiavelh was bent on 
suggesting to the Medici an attempt to unite Italy against the foreigner. 
But it is important, in this connection, that he was more or less aware 
of limits to possible expansion. Newly acquired territory is easily 
kept if its people be of the same country and language as your own, 
so long as they are not too much accustomed to liberty. But he 
insisted that it is very difficult to establish secure possession of a terri- 
tory differing from one's own m language, custom and law. 1 He did 
not regard the difficulty as insurmountable- absolutely ; but evidently 
it would become so if attempted on a very large scale. It seems 
to follow that expansion beyond a certain undetermined point is 
impossible Community in language and custom is, it appears, the 
natural and solid basis for a State and there exist natural frontiers 
that can only be crossed with difficulty and danger. 

In his chapter on Fortune,* Machiavelli shows that he was worried 
by the controversy over fixed fate and free will which troubled many 
minds in Italy in bis time He shows also that he did cot really 
understand what the question was. He writes of Fortum* almost 
as of an active and personal agent, as other men m'ght have written 
of God. But she was to him a deity who could be conciliated, if never 
entirely won otcr. ne was greatly impressed by the amount of 
the things that can neither be foreseen nor prevented nor controlled 
by tbe people they affect. Mere chance, he raw, had a great deal to 
Bay to the best-laid plans. Anyone, however able, may, like C«sar 
Borgia, be ruined by accident % by circumstances or events altogether 
beyond ^his control. Fortune, he thought, determines perhaps half 
of man 6 life. But on the whole, he concluded, men’s hopes and 
projects are wrecked, not so much by adverse chance, as by failure 
to adapt themselves to changes of circumstance. The Tnz.cc who 
has grown great by audacity breaks down when circumstances impera- 
tively demand caution ; he whose caution was his strength, fail* wh*a 
the moment absolutely requires audacity. If jou cannot be loth, 
he remarhs.it is better to be audacious than to be merely prudent, fer 
Fortune i« a w oman and to be kept under must be beaten and handled 
roughly.* Great as is the part played by accident in human afTa-** 
the 1‘nnce who can accurately adjust his means to his endi and who 
pursues those ends with fingVmmded mthl'ssneis, is always Lke-/ 
to be successful. What is required for success is just two thing* • 

* Prxnopf, C5i»p. 2. * Jb., Chap- 

* lb., CUp 23, p. 3C3. Another ease in •Lich eScsalre *trate«T p*r«- 
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\ will and intelligence, a ruthless will and an intelligence that sees things 
l as they are It may be pointed out that, assuming that success means 
'the achievement ol a strictly limited and defined end, the proposition 
is so undeniably true as hardly to be worth stating 

The Principe might, I think, be described as a particular application 
to Italy of the principles laid down in the Ducorti Italy must look 
for liberation to the dominance of a successful Pnnce, because the 
Italian is one of those comipt peoples for whom a Pnnce is the only 
possible, or at least the best possible, ruler The principles on which 
a Prince must work in order to be successful are those expounded or 
implied in the Ducorti. In wntmg, in the Ditcorn, about republics, 
Biachiavelli had insisted on the importance of religion and on the 
desirability of giving all citizens a direct interest in the government 
of the State, in order to the development of public spirit. When 
he came to address a Pnnce it was a different matter. It is almost 
hopeless to expect religion in a Prince and quite hopeless to make 
him see the advantages of a democratic constitution. The Prince, 
as a mere man, will care no more for public welfare in itself than other 
men do. Appeal can only be made to his egotism, because, after all, 
he is like other men. On the one hand, therefore, Machiavelh tries 
to show him that the interests of his subjects ate b»s own , on the 
other, he tells him that m the furtherance of his interests, the extension 
or the consolidation of his dominions, he need have no scruples what- 
ever. There was no real inconsistency. Nothing was suppressed 
except an aspect or portion of the truth that was certain to he 
offensive. 

In the famous last chapter of the Principe, Bfachiavelli breaks 
abruptly, with real eloquence, into a passionate appeal to the Medici - 
toyaisejbejstandard of Italy against the foreigner- Till that last 
chapter is reached not a hint is given of any such issue Yet it would 
seem that it must have been the hope of this that m the main inspired 
the writing of the book Machiavelh seems to have felt little doubt 
that the expulsion of the barbarians could actually be accomplished. 
At the moment when he was writing the Medici held Florence and the 
Papacy and there was a prospect of their coming shortly into possession 
of Parma, Piacenza and Bfodena So many conditions combined, he 
declared, to favour the enterprise that no moment could be more 
propitious. 1 Italy, ho felt sure, was ready and c3ger to follow a 
Prince who should give the signal : * You sec how she prays to God 
daily to send someone to deliver her from the cruelty and insolence 
of the barbarians. You see how fain and ready she is to follow the 
banner if only it were set up ' * All that is ss anted is a leader and a 
native army. A Prince at the head of such an army would be recog- 
nized as a deliverer all over Italy. 

•Ib,p 367. *I b - 
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*1 am cot able to express with whit Jot* he would be welcomed in all tie 
provinces that have mSered from this alien inundation, with what a thirst 
lor Tenzeanee, with what etabborn fidelity, with what devotion, with whst 
tears. "What pates would be closed against him 7 Who would refuse him 
oledienee 1 What jealousy would oppose itself 7 What Italian would deny hma 
homage 7 ’ 1 

The sanguine optimism of it is strange. Of Giuliano or of Loremo 
di Medici, Machiavelli can surely have known little. But what 
exactly was he hoping for ? Did he believe that the Medici would 
be able not only to drive out the foreigner but to found a national 
Italian State ! There is no word in the Pnnctpe to suggest so much. 
He speaks only of the deliverance of Italy from the barbarians. For 
that a united effort would be needed ; but permanent union would 
not necessarily follow. It has been suggested that he hoped for co 
more than a return of the conditions existing before 1494. Even that 
was far too much to hope for. That Machiavelli did hope for an 
ultimate union of Italy there can, I think, be no serious doubt. II« 
seems to have been convinced that there could be no safety or pros- 
perity for Italy until she should become as united as France or Spain.* 
The first thing to be done was to secure independence : the rest might 
follow. But I am not, after all, concerned here with Machiavelh'a 
hopes. 

, The Principe expresses no theory of government. Though it 
tends to leave an impression that Machiavelli considered despotism. 
the mos t effective for m of rule, th ere is really nothing in the book 
from which such a conclusion can logically be drawn. It can, at 
most, be in ferred that he considered such government beat for I t a li an * 
'in the year 1513. But even that is not clearly implied. All that is 
! definitely implied is that a Prince who adopts the right policy and is 
; intelligent and ruthlessly resolute, might well succeed in liberating 
, Italy from the foreigner, if not in overcoming all opposition and 
! uniting the whole country. That is a judgement that concerns tie 
l Italy of 1513, and nothing else in the world. It is a proposition m 
j no way inconsistent with the views developed in tie Dittorti it i>, 
rather, completely irrelevant to them. Or is there, indeed, an ineon- 
i sirtency ? If no State ever greatly flourished or extended its dominion 
except in liberty, how could Machiavelli hope for fuel* great achieve- 
ment by a Prince 1 There is, perhaps, a slight degree of incon*tsteney 
here : the inconsistency of a man whom hope has made a little blind. 
Act, after all, the possibilities of achievement tinder a Prince Esrt 
be a matter of degree. And when we come to the last chapter of t_e 
Principe, we see that JlachlaveUi's hope was founded not so much 

* Principe, p. 371, 

* The £r»t Book of the FWtnline HUt-ey c-.iin It eJeas that MariiiaveEi *** 
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on the personality of any Pnnce, as on his belief in the fervour of 
Italy’s hatred of the foreigner and longing for deliverance 

There is, I am inclined to say, no political theory whatever in the 
Principe , or at least none that is not in the Discorsi But for the 
fact that Machiavelli’a view of political ethics, or of ethics in relation 
to politics, seems to be expressed in the Principe more fully than in 
the Discorsi, the book would have little value for the student of pobtical 
philosophy. Even in that connection the Pnncipe is a misleading 
book. 


§ 5 ETHICS AND POLITICS 

To many people in the sixteenth century — people who, for the 
most part, knew little or even nothing about him— Machiavelh’s name 
was anathema, because they supposed him to have been a supporter 
of despotism and even afrapaloglsTYor the worst kinds of tyranny 
TcTothera his hard sayings about the Church and the Papacy and his 
implication that the claims of the Pope as the religious head of 
Christendom were not worth senous consideration, suggested satamc 
influence This alone is sufficient to account for the hatred and the 
fear of him displayed by the Pope and the Jesuits But what most of 
all shocked most people, and made him seem to 6ome terrible and to 
some contemptible, was that he seemed to teach that reasons of State 
might justify every degTeo of treachery and brutality. To many 
he seemed to go further and to imply that the highest virtue was 
that quality which enabled a man, without fear or scruple, to deceive 
and to assassinate, whenever he could gam a desired end by so doing. 
He seemed to have taken evil for good and to ask admiration for the 
worst deeds of the worst men. 

In later days also his name continued to be chiefly associated with 
his political ethics or his separation of ethics from politics, in which* 
ever of the two ways it might be put. Denunciation of him as a 
teacher of political immorality has continued to the present day 
But what his thought concerning ethics and politics really was, I 
find it by no means easy to discover. That he raised a very senous 
question is evident. How far he answered it, or what his answer was, 
it is not easy to say. , . 

In the Discorsi Machiavelli seems to assert that goodness in 
action is to be understood as its tendency to promote the welfare 
of the individuals of a community as a whole. ‘ Badness , of course, 
will consist in the reverse tendency Standing alone this proposition 
would convey very little, but Machiavelli makes it clear that wel- 
fare ’ consists essentially in security for person and property Experi- 
ence has led to generalizations as to conduct which are genera y 
vabd as between members of any community. But to apply those 
rules of conduct to strictly pobtical action or relations is to mis- 
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apprehend and make nonsense of them. For a governing person or 
body the essential principle remains valid, and just because it holds 
good always, the morality of politics cannot be that of private life. 
Murder and breach of faith among the members of a cooperative 
society strike at the security of all and are therefore ‘ bad But if 
murder or breach of faith can be made to promote the general welfare 
of that society, then, by definition, they become ‘ good A private 
citizen acta for himself only : a government acta for alL The appli- 
cation of the same principle must needs have different results in the 
two cases. 

/ If this be what Machiavelli meant, then it is not true to say that 
he separated ethics from politics. That sounding cliche is, in any 
case, ambiguous. It would be more accurate to say that he separated 
political ethics from the ethics of social life, by applying the same 
principle to both. Exactly the same test makes an action bad in 
one connection and good in another , and Machiavelli, by implication 
at least, denies that any other test is valid. Nor is the use of the word 
‘ unmoral * ill umina ting. To urge the doing of dishonourable things 
as a patriotic duty is certainly not unmoral, whatever else it may be. 
Can we characterize the doctrine as one that makes the end justify 
the means T We may eay so, if, in doing so, we distinguish- Itis 
the actual effect of action which determines for Machiavelli the good- 
ness or the badness of it it is men’s sentiments about it that are 
irrelevant. It is not the end, in the sense of the intention, that 
justifies ; what justifies is success in the promotion of public welfare. 
Machiavelli would not have regarded a miscalculated murder, how- 
ever well-intentioned, as a truly virtuous action. Intelligence as well 
as will are needed, in his view, to make op virtue. Machiavelli was 
never in the least concerned with the moral quality of the ruler him- 
self. He s^tms to have known nothing of personal goodness; fce 
saw goodness only in action. If that be so, he may, perhaps, be called 
unmoral ; and in that sense ‘ unmoral ’ seems to signify the cod 
hopeless kind of immorality. 

Only ambiguously do we express the difference between the though, 
of Machiavelli and that of most men in the Middle Acee, or in t~e 
sixteenth century, when we say that he separated ethics from politics. 
We come much nearer to the difference in noting the completes 
from Macbiavelh's mind of the conception of natural law.. To' 
that men’s intuitions as to right and wrong are, in fact, intuitions • c 
an absolute or of God’s purpose in the universe, was at the . 
most characteristic thought of the Middle Ages and, in somewhat ■ 1*9* 
degree, of that of the sixteenth century. MachlaveOi J* 

met with this belief ; there is no sign that he understood it. _ 
him the words good and bad referred only to human welfare in 
particular society. With a superficial consistency he argued 
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massacre can be made to promote tbat welfare, ma'sacre becomes 
virtuous. 

It has frequently been said that the hero of the Prtnctpc is Caesar 
Borgia, in spite of the fact that he appears prominently in only two 
chapters of the book. Machiavelh had, no doubt, been deeply 
impressed by what he saw of Caisar and his work Caaar furnished 
him, as has been said, with just the example he needed But Machia- 
veili proposed him ‘ as an example for the imitation of all such as by 
the favour of fortune or the help of other princes are got into the 
saddle Quite definitely he is presented as a model for such adven- 
turers as are conquering for themselves a principality rather than 
for Princes actually established and ruling If the subject of the 
Principe were simply the new Pnnce engaged in founding a dominion, 
then certainly we might have said that Ctesat Borgia was its hero. 
As it is not so, the most we can rightly say is that, of all the Princes , 
known to Machiavelh, Caesar approached most nearly to his idea of 
what a Pnnce who has to found a new dominion should be and per- 
haps to his idea of the man needed to unite Italy against the foreigner. 
But, whether we call Osar the hero of the Principe or not, Macbia- 
velh certainly had no doubt of the excellence of the work Osar bad 
done. Osar, he remarks, was reckoned cruel * But that ruthlew- 
|H«a of bis reduced the Romagna to order, united it and settled it in 
I peace and loyalty.’* Where such, excellent results follow, a little 
scandal matters nothing, if by honourable and merciful conduct 
you encourage rapine and anarchy, m no real sense arc y ou honourable 
or merciful, since your conduct injures a whole universality * It 
is not enough to say that, in looking at Osar Borgia, Machiavelh 
did not allow bis vision to be disturbed by moral considerations. 
He says, or he distinctly implies, that Cesar's treachery and ruthlcse- 
ntss were not evil but good. . , 

But for all that, when we come to examine Macbiavelli * declara- 
tions closely, we find, it seems to me, that his language is not quite 
consistent with any simple theory of his meaning, t get the impres- 
sion that be himself did not know exactly what he wanted to eay. 
Sometimes he seems merely to be saying, ‘If this be the end, then 
these are the means and whether they are good or evil is irrelevant. 
But at other times it would appear that his meaning » : Anything 
whatever that is to the advantage of the State and promotes i 
general well-being, may and should be done ’ Sometimes again, and 
perhaps most often, he fleems to be saying, ‘To do this or that is 
wicked ; but, if you do not do it, you will be ruined. Or perhaps 
it iv. * The business of a Prince is to make himself and his people 
eecure against all possible enemiea, and to do this h<> often a 1 

* Principe, Chap 7. * ^ 

’ lb. * Perchft quota sogtiono offend tre una universality 
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wickedly, because the world is so wicked that he cannot, otierns*, 
attain his end ’ There are here, at least, three perfectly distinct 
propositions and between them Machiavelli fails clearly to distinguish. 
There is, consequently, a constant ambiguity. There art, even, 
passages that suggest that it is only in extreme cases that unjust 
and disgraceful courses of action are justified. ‘ When the sif*tr 
of our country is absolutely at stake,’ wrote Machiavelli in the 
Discorsi, 4 there need be no question of what is just or unjust, 
merciful or cruel, praiseworthy or disgraceful ; but, all other con- 
siderations set aside, that course alone is to be taken which may save 
our country and maintain its liberty-’ 1 So, also, in the he 

tells his Prince that he reed never hesitate to incur a certain amount 
of infamy for wickedness without which the State could hardly be 
caved. 4 For if he well consider all things, he may find that certain 
courses, in appearance virtuous, would be his ruin if pursued, and 
that others, in appearance evil, will if followed lead him to security ' 
and well-b*irg ’ 1 Did Machiavelli mean that it is only when complete 
ruin is threatened that anything whatever may be done to save our- 
selves * It is an impossible interpretation, for the line could not be 
drawn. Yet it may be that, while he was certain that the caving or 
the founding of a State would justify any needful atrocity, he was 
clearer about that than about any other case. 

But, most often, Machiavelli seems to be merely insisting that evil 
courses must, occasionally or frequently, be adopted, b^can** the 
world is so wicked that success cannot otherwise be had. He _■*** 
perfectly aware that a reputation for wickedness might be injurious 
and he warns ha Prince accordingly ; adding thst, if he be successful 
in maintaining his authority, his means to that end will always be 
found honourable and be approved by every one.* But he seems lo 
think of tre^ch'ry and murder as normally necessary weapons of all 
successful statecraft. He eungests a picture of a terrible worfd ia 
which such doings are the only road to peace and security. Was that 
world merely Italian ! Machiavelli was writing and thinking of his 
actual Italy. He was very sure that m that Italy success depend'd 
partly on unscrupulous ruthJessness. Would he have admitted that 
outside Italy his generalization would cot apply 1 We cannot put 
it so : it could be only a matter of degree. Machiavelh’* krpre^icn 
was ro doubt derived from Italy, but it sterns hbrfy that he wcmJ 
have got the came impression anywhere else. 

1 * La qu'l co^» b*t.Ul r^ti'a ed t>*— -rr*I» d» q-t’ir.qu* r it** * 

t-ora a U jntna fix - p^-rl* djrre *: d*LVra *1 t-" 3 

df!l* p**r.», n~ri n d*tb» cad-rr al-uma c«fi lrr*t. n '* t* di r ** * *“ 
ptifto. ni <L r-iow ri di crod'1-. a* di IwdA > r> *'-• I”' 4 , 
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1 The manner in which we live and that in which we ought to live 
are things so widely different, that ho who leaves what is done to 
follow after that which should be done, learns rather how to ruin than 
to save himself.’ * Was Machiavelh chiefly bent on pointing out 
that, however you feci about it, treachery and even massacre are or 
may be necessary to political success 1 But to what does such an 
assertion amount 1 If he wero saying . ‘ This should not be done, 
but, since you will bo ruined if you don't do it, therefore you should 
do it/ he would be talking sheer nonsense. I do not suspect him 
of that. Ho was saying, rather, that if you will political success, 
you must act consistently with your will and do what is necessary 
to your end and accept the consequences. 

‘ There is no disgrace/ wroto Machiavelh, ‘ in not keeping promises 
that wero imposed on you by force, and extorted promises that con- 
cern public interests will always without shame be broken when tho 
power to enforco them is wanting ’ * This is stated simply as a fact. 
The assertion that there is no disgrace refers only to the feelings of 
people in general, who, in similar circumstances, would themselves do 
the same. In tha ZVinripe he went further. Discussing the question 
how far a Prince is obliged by bis promise, the point to notice, he says, 
is that though, in general, promises should be kept, a Prince should 
not keep his word when the keeping of it ia to his hurt and the reasons 
for his promising have passed away.* They will, of course, have passed 
away when power to cnforco the promise has failed or when the lie 
has bad the hoped-for effects. ‘This rule would not he good/ he 
adds, * were all men good ; but since they are wicked and will not 
keep faith with you, you ato not bound to keep it with them 1 4 The 
miserable excuso here given for breaking faith Beems inconsistent with 
an assertion that to break faith to tho advantage of the community 
you are governing is, simply, a virtuous action. But it is possible 
to understand tho passage otherwise. Jfachiavelli may have meant 
that, if tho keeping of a promise would have ill results for Prince and 
people, it cannot bo a ‘ good ‘ deed to keep it ; but that if all men 
always kept faith the case would be quite different, because, then, 
breach of faith would always do you more harm than good. 

The results of examination of Machiavelli’s text seem, so lar, to 
bo inconclusive. It is possible to explain his utterances by reference 
to a fundamental assertion concerning tho criterion of good and evil. 


1 JVinefp*, Chap. 15, p. 281 

* Distort*, HI, <3. Op, p 437. . , , , 

* ’ Non buo ncrUnto im aignoro prudent©, nh debte osservar© la fede, qua 

taf© osaervania gli torno contro, e che aono apente lo cagiom cha la lecero pro- 
motterc.’ Principe, Chap. 18, p. 303 , . , 

4 ‘ E si rIi uomini lussero tutti buoni, queato prccetto non wreb » 

mu perehft aono tnati e non 1'oMerverebbero a te, tu anoora non 1 Uai da wwervare 
* loro’ JYineijw, Chap. 18, p 303. 
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It is an essential fact in this thought system that, to Machiavelh, 
the particular community in which a man lived was the only one with 
the welfare of which that man was concerned Machiavelh thought 
of the State os a morally isolated thing The ‘ good ’ ho speaks of 
refers only indirectly, even, to the well-being of the community regarded 
as an undying entity. It is simply that which individual members 
all desire National ethics can have no reference except to the interests 
of tho individual. It Was said, in the sixteenth century, that a man 
docs not live merely withm a particular community or State, but is 
a member of a far greater society, which is Christendom or which is, 
oven, mankind, Good action must therefore, it might bo inferred, 
be defined as that which tends to benefit not only fcllow-citizcns but 
humanity. Machiavelh’s nnswer would, presumably, have been that, 
even within a particular Stato, tho interest of the individual is far 
from coinciding exactly with that of society Enlarge the conception 
of tho community to include all mankind and the connection between 
tho interests of tho individual and of the community practically 
disappears. No amount of security in China or England w ill help 
me if, her© in Italy, I am insocure. 

With tho question how far ot m what sense Machiavclh’s premises 
and conclusions were valid, I am not hero concerned I am concerned 
only with wbat ho thought. Could a demonstrative answer he given 
to the question of how far ho was right, it would, indeed, bo a different 
case. Tho intrusion of mere personal opinion would bo merely imper- 
tinent. But it seems undeniablo that if Machiavelh wore wrong ho 
was very profoundly wrong It seems cloar, also, that his political 
immorality or unmorahty or his conception of tho ethics of politics, 
as wo like to put it, was not, as Macaulay called it, a ‘blemish’ on 
his work. It is no accident or superficial character but of the very 
substanco of his thought 

A few remarks and suggestions may bo made here, even by ono 
prepared to demonstrate nothing. It is, of coutbc, true that Machiavelh 
did not admire or ndvocoto murder as a fine art. What ho odmirod 
in Ctcsar Borgia, or in that Castruccio Castracani of whom he made 
tho hero of an historical romance, was a singleness of purposo and 
energy of will that might or might not issue in murder It is not his 
judgement as to the means necessary to the attainment of security 
and power that Bhould revolt us. What is revolting in MachiaveUi 
is that ho himself feels none. He speaks with, perhaps amused, 
approval of the habitual and successful mendacity of Popo Alexander 
VI. IIo feols nothing but admiration for the dastardly treachery arid 
ruthless brutality of his Castruccio. 

It is well, sayB MachiaveUi, to appear to be merciful and honour- 
able, humane, religious and sincere, and oven to be all these, so long as 
your mind is so framed that you can, when need arises, change to the 
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contrary. 1 Even to be so ! The words suggest that Jlachiavehj til 
not the faintest notion what being so must mean. He would have 
his Prince commit murder and feel like Lady Macbeth : ‘A little water 
clears us of this deed.’ He has no glimpse of the possibility that, 
Lster, the murderer may in despair be ashing : ‘ n 21 these hands 
ne’er be clean * ’ The sense of the mysterious in good and ev3, the 
sense of the poisonous nature of evil that Shakespeare felt so strongly, 
had no existence for fus mind. He saw very clearly, but he did not 
see very much. 

It might have suggested itself to Machiavelli that the futility cf 
Italian political effort, measured by his own measure, might possibly 
be due to the fact that his principle had long been held to and acted 
on in Italy. But no such idea could have occurred to him. He saw 
no incompatibility between the means he suggests as necessary and 
the results he hoped for It is certainly permissible to be astonished 
that he should have supposed that Italy could be liberated by such 
means or that any solid structure could so be bu2t up. It mult never 
be forgotten that Machiavelli referred all political action to pubbe 
welfare. It is only the promotion of public welfare that jcstn.es. 
It must be remembered, too, that what he desired above all thmgJ 
was to revive public spirit in Italy. If to him the State ww an expres- 
sion of the purely selfish will in man, yet its health and strength 
depended, for him, on a patriotic devotion that could not be merely 
self-regarding. He was m a way a moralist, but he was a moranjt 
without any sense of the beauty of goodness or of the horror o! evu- 
His judgement cl human nature was, surely, profoundly at fau.~ 
May it cot be said that he lacked understanding of just what he corf 
of all needed to know ! , 

However unsatisfactory his answer to it, Machiavelli had raised 
a very serious and disturbing question. The mere raising cf it wxj 
important. It was, in 1513, about as new as any question has b«n 
for a very long time. For most medieval thinkers it did cot em- 
it is true that in the later Middle Ages there had be>n a tetter » 
ask it, and a tendency, ev*r., to answer it in Machiavellian 
Tbe authors of the Lk/entor Pacit had given to the term catunl U» 
the same meaning that Machiavelli gave to * goodness . J 
Pubois seems to have had no belief in * right * except n a sense 
legal. In political practice, too, and especially in the politics ol o 
t-eeath' and fifteenth -century Italy, the question had constant, y 
raised by implication, but by implication only. It is r 70 - 14 ■ 

* *Anai uiLro di dire q-j«*.o, dr *rc»dc<!? ed oewrtwndil^ 
daisscso. c parrodo d'attrl: »ono ut ill: teas pares* p>rtoao. *<*'*'• . ^ 
reLn»o, jabtto. cl r**rr. o* a tan in aodo «L£e*to Co a VApitso |( 

narxJa tn ts »»» e maUre il wetsw-* > 
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no question at all existed in the minds of the Visconti or the Borgia ; 
but the admiration aroused in Italy by their successful operations 
certainly challenged the old beliefs. But no one before Machiavelli 
had raised the question formally and explicitly It miAt of course, 
by his time, have been in many minds. It was the same, for instance, 
for Guicciardini as for him Fundamentally there was, indeed, 
nothing new about the question whether a State has any obligation 
to its neighbours or a government to an opposition, how far a govern- 
ing body is bound by rules of conduct or whether it is bound at all 
Fundamentally the question was the old problem of the nature of good 
and evil. Machiavelli himself did not see clearly that it wa3 so , and 
for that reason his answer had been a partial answer only The mere 
raising of the question was more important than any answer he could 
give. But, in any case, whether Machiavelli had raised it or not, 
the question must have been asked before long That it should be 
first explicitly raised in Italy was only what was to be expected. 


§ 6. THE MACHIAVELLIAN STATE 

It has been said that Machiavelli suggested a new conception of 
the State, or, at least, that he made suggestions that assisted others 
to form such a conception. It would be difficult to say what a reading 
of MachiaveUi’s writings might or might not suggest. What I am 
here concerned with is Machiavelh’s conception of the State, or how 
far there was in his mind anything that can bo be called. Whether 
he conceived at all of the State as such and in the abstract, seems 
dubious. If he ever asked himself the question, What is the State ? 
he certainly never answered it. He was_ really concerned only with 
the_actualJ3tates of his day. He’Ka’d, indeed,' crude notions of how 
the State came into being and he bad tbe idea that all institutions 
tend to corruption owing to inherent defects arising from the nature 
of man. He believed that out of corruption comes, or may come, 
new healthy growth, and that all States tend to move m a circle. He 
conceived the State as something very unstable, moving on a course 
that practically ended in ruin. There is, however, little connection 
between these conceptions and the body of his thought. He con- 
ceived of the State as necessary in the sense that only governmental 
organization could give security and peace Because all men desire 
peaceful possession and the liberty that is freedom from the fear of 
other men, effective government was desirable in the highest degree. 
But, m the main, Machiavelli expressed ideas about the States of his 
osm.t!me_iather than abouTthe State. * ' .. 

If the besetting sin of medieval political thought was that it too 
much disregarded the actualities of the moment, the sin of Mactua- 
velli lay in regarding nothing else. The typical medieval thinkers lost 
Bight of how things were in considering how they should or mig e , 
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were so anxious to make clear the nature of political obligation tbit 
they ignored the lack of sanction for existing law ; so anxious to get 
clear the nature of law that they took no thought for the amendment 
of laws , they were so anxious to relate the State to God's purpose 
that they forgot the purposes of men. 1 They had a twofold excuse. 
In the first place, so chaotic was their political world, that they might 
u ell ha' e thought it best to ignore it and busy themselves with laying 
the foundations of a world rational In the second place, the State, 
in the twelfth or m the thirteenth century, was a barely visible thing; 
or if there were an ideally visible State it was Christendom. Unfor- 
tunately, Christendom was not an actual State . it was a figment cf 
pious and aspiring and optimistic imagination. But, by the end of 
the fifteenth century, in France, in Spam, in England, even in Italy, 
the State has become a plainly visible thing, obviously distinct, and 
attached to Christendom only by slender bonds of organisation, 
overstrained and on the point of snapping. Men’s thoughts turned 
to it as a matter of course. But Machiavelb, instead of building on 
the foundations the schoolmen had dug deep, ignored them altogether. 
Not only did he ask no fundamental questions, he implies that they 
are not worth askmg. 

Yet not asking implied, in ins case, a philosophy of a sort. He 
was concerned, he fondly imagined, only with what really is. Mia 
does actually desire security and is a creature of habit and cf fear. 
Governments of all sorts do naturally seek stability and strive for 
domination and expansion. Machiavelli was utterly unconcerned 
w-ith the justification of desire to reason. It is useless to ask whether 
men’s desires are rational or are what they should be, because, what- 
ever tie answer may be, it will not alter anything. Man is what he 
always has been and always will be. The end of the State is that 
wlfich rulers and peoples do actually propose to themtelves ^ ca 
may ask why men desire security or power ; and the only and rufhci'pt 
answer is that man. a being whollv self-regarding and for ever unsatis- 
fied, is made like that. Machiavelli had' no glimpse of any purpose 
but the purposes of man ; was unconcerned with obligations, for ~e 
recognized none ; and taw no foundation for government but i_e 
achievement of the security all men desired. ^ 

Nevertheless, a conception of the State, meagre and iscomp-'te. 
may be derived from tie writings of Machiavelli. It can be derive^ 
however, only from what is bttle more than description of tie chsrsoter 
of States of his own time. The Machiavellian State is, to bees > «*-• 
in the completes*, kz se, an entirely secular thing. Not only hi* it 
CO vital relation to the Church or 'any church ; it his no nl ^? to 
God or to any cosmic purpose. These things are eliminated lrom 

1 TLr*e *i*t«a«»j *re, J fear, fie** r ii a i<r*t rw-i Tie ccJf ti?-** *'* 
them is that they ds rujat the titstt cf a «sUm! lh*t “ 
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Machiavelh’a Bystem as unknown or unknowable or non-existent, or 
simply, perhaps, as irrelevant : ono does not quite know which Tho 
State needs religion, but any church within it should be its instrument 

Further, the State is conceived as so perfectly distinct an entity 
that it may bo regarded as isolated. It is morally isolated bccauso 
it has no obligations to anything outside itself All its relations and 
connections are accidental 

No reason can be given for its existence, except that men neces- 
sarily will it to exist. Not that men care for tho Stato , men care 
only for themselves But all men desire security in tho possession 
of what they have, and it is only in and by means of the Stato that 
even a small measure of security can bo obtained The State is an 
organization of force for the maintenance of security of possession. 
But not only do all men desiro this much, but all men are unsatisfied 
by the possessions they have For this reason and bccauso every 
State has neighbours, who are actual or potential enemies, every State 
aims and must aim at increasing its power. For power is the measure 
of security. Tho persistent effort to increaso power may easily lead 
to ruin ; but final rum is unavoidable. Every Stato tends to corrup- 
tion. Necessarily it passes from revolution to revolution, and in tho 
long run cannot escape destruction. But it may, for a time, develop 
an active public spirit ; and the best check upon men’s evil and 
anarchic tendencies is religion. Governments, therefore, must foster 
any religion that will help them to keep order, and especially any 
religion that teaches Bcrvice to the Stato as a supreme duty But 
no relation of the Stato to tho will of God is involved here It matters 
not a tittle whether tho religion of tho Stato be ‘ true ’ or not 

Governments must aim at popularity, and the government that 
gives the most complete security will bo most popular. Tho strength 
of the State, other things being equal, depends upon its patriotism 
It must have a regular army of its own citizens, for it can trust no 
others. The greater the amount of public spirit in tho State the 
stronger that army will be The best organization of government 
is that which gives all, or at least a large number of citizens, a share 
in it. Such an organization tends to promote public spirit. Popular 
governments, also, aro on the whole moro intelligent and less capricious 
than Princes. But only clear vision of things as they are, intelligent 
adjustment of meanB to ends and ruthless will to the pubbe good, can 
long maintain any State against internal faction and external enemies. 
Other things equal, that Stato will be strongest that is most homo- 
geneous. The strongest Stato of all will be that which include 
the largest number of people, similar in language and usage an 
animated by patriotism. The ruin of Buch a State may be l QI1 g 111 
coming. 

These appear to bo the chief characters of the Stato as Machiavelh 
31 
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ssw it. When we consider the picture we must, I think, perceive that 
it is, in the mum, a descriptive commentary on the States of his own 
time and th3t it applies better to the Italian States than to others. 
It is a picture of Italian States and politics as they had long been, 
rather than of anything eke. It is seen with extraordinary dear- 
ness and precision. And certainly there was much that was new 
in 1513, at least in literature, in this way of presenting the State. 
No writer, since the collapse of the Roman Empire, had so isolated 
the State or so dearly described it as a simply secular and earthly 
thing, unrelated to any divine revelation or to any other world, to 
any church or to any God. 

May we say then, as has been said, that we find in Machiavtihs 
writings the conception of a national State ? Abo ut the t erra *_naticral 
State ’ there is a certain ambiguity ; and, in seeking - to answer this 
question, we "are in danger of falling into barren disputation about 
the use of terms. That Machiavelli perceived the advantage to a 
government of having subjects similar in language, customs and habits 
of life, is quite clear. In the Principe he lays a good deal of strra 
on the difficulty of extending one’s rule over peoples of albn fpe'vi 
and custom. There is, further, a strong suggestion, both in the 
Discorn and in the Principe, that he saw in France and Spain States 
solidly founded on what we should cal] a racial basis and that he 
attributed their strength partly to that. In the last chapter of the 
Prxn&pr and in the first Part of the Florentine UiPvrJ there is a 
suggestion, still stronger, that he saw Italy as naturally a fisgP S*ate, 
wanting only a government and the expulsion of foreigners. In tie 
Discern there is a fainter suggestion that a modem Italian republic 
might do what Rome had once done. He seems certainly to have 
seen Italy as a natural State that had lost its formal and actual Unity. 
^ e may fairly aav that he saw community of language and custom 
as forming the best basis for a State ; and eo thinking he could not 
but H-e Italy as a State potentially. Again, his healthy State b one 
a nim ated by strong public spirit and armed with an army of its very 
own.* It was evident enough that no high degree of public spirit 
and no strong citizen army was Iikelv to exist in a State ccng!cm« , r*t« 
of alien peoples. The conception of what we call racial unity as the 
eurest foundation for a State was present to his mind ; but nowhere 
does he give it clear expression. It mav fairly be /aid that he aspired 
to male Italy a national State. That' however, does not involve a 
conception of the national State. Machiavelli knew that Ita.J had 
once been brought into political union ; he believed that it might s 
done again ; he saw in each union the only «curitr egain«r foreign 
domination ; and he saw that there was raffiebnt similarity among 
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peoples of Italy to make a solid muon possible) Hnwcnt fio further. 
Tim formation of n < oncost of the national Hutu, an surh, was foreign 
to liia mode of thinking. It remains tnm Hint, from what Ini iwirl or 
implied, that ronn-nt woutrj t nmly ho derived. 

Hut MacliiavelU a necount of tlio Htntn was, nft»r nil, intuit more 
tliftn a description ; it wan a forecast. Maehmvelli had peri eivod 
and defined many of Urn leading characteristics of tho Htatea not 
only of Ida own tuna but of theme of thn si*le onth century an a whole. 
Wo might go further and say, boldly, of tho modem Htulo, meaning 
by that of Btaten over since), Ho had perceived irnii-h of what, under 
thn given coridiliona, ru'd* mtiel, if not exist, at least ho desired and 
insisted on nnd strive n after. Ho had di scribed the Church ns a dead* 
weight Upon Italy, ns n prime causa of its disunion nnd n hindrance 
to tho development of tho scenlnr Htato, Many countries, in tho 
timo immediately corning, broke altogether with that Church, whilo 
even thoso that did not do so look tnoasurrs to make themselves 
practically independent of thol’opo. liven tho Catholic Htatea assumed, 
morn nnd morn, tho merely similar < ha meter Ilo had sugg< steel 
that Aliy church within tho Htato could and should ho made an instru- 
ment of govc rninent. All through Lutheran (Jermariy nnd in Hweden 
And Klip, land, At least, tho attempt wns mndo. Ho had emphasized 
tho Htnte’s ne<d of religion , ana throughout tho century that nnd 
was Acutely Mt, oven though it wns generally insisted upon in a 
different sonru. All through tho century, again, tho iib*A that tho 
main biisineea of gem rnm« nt is to givo roe unty to person nnd property 
t on tj dually recurs, Maehmvelli had laid it down that Btnten inevit* 
nbly nim At increasing |eiw<r nnd at dominating thor neighbours. 
Tho policy nnd in tion of wxlienlh-century Hlat< a confirmed his viow. 
Ho had implied, nt least, that neighbour H Intel must always and 
steadily bo regarded ns potential if not artual enemies, Tho states- 
men of tho sixtennth contnry, to say tho least, linhitually thought ns 
ho would havo had them think. Tho Irene herons and ‘ Mae hiavellmn * 
rpndity of sixteenth ■rentnry diplomacy wns a further confirmation of 
his perceptions, If th*> /v»nc»pe Wero not a' lually tho gospel of 
Thomas UfOmWiH or Cathorino do Me-diel, Philip If or Henry IV, it 
wns, nt least, not difficult to Imliova that it wns so. Tho n< tiud n la- 
tlonn of sixteuilli-eentury Hlntc-a worn miirli as Much i a veil! had 
implied they must ho. Tho i ffort l<> rear h natural or racial bpimdnrien 
hardly beinmo very distinrt till tho next eeritury; arid for long 
Mae hiave Ill's warning of tho difficulty of taking over tho government 
of Alien populations was largely disregarded, Arepjierterito, at least 
in somo measure, rnm« later, Jlut his insist <>n<o on tho need of 
patriotism Is ee.lmael throughout tho century by writers and by 
government*. Ho, tonally, ids Insistence on trio nwd of intelligence 
and of consistent will in tho conduct of government, Watt repeitleid 
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all through the century ; though it was often made an argument 
against ,the * popular ’ government he had favoured. 

Machiavelh's writings may be regarded as a forecast extraordinary 
in its accuracy. To a great extent he anticipated the needs that were 
most acutely felt for at least the next hundred years. The sixteenth* 
century State did imperatively need religion and did need a church 
it could control ; it did imperatively need public spirit also : and the 
connection between these things was real and close. It was, actually, 
rent by faction and at the same time pressed by externa! enemies. 
Its neighbours were, m fact, always dangerous. It needed, as ne\er 
before, a strong hand and a clear intelligence at the helm. Machia- 
velli’s perception of the needs of the growing States was, indeed, 
remarkably accurate as far as it went. Even the peop’e who most 
fiercely denounced him often agreed with him far more than they 
knew. But it must be remembered that those needs were altogether 
independent of his forecast and would equally have been felt and 
appreciated if he had never made it. The accuracy of that forecast 
involves what may be called accurate political thinking. It can 
hardly be called a contribution to political thought. What Machia- 
velli did not in any measure forecast was the course and character 
of political thought in the century, except ao far as that thought 
merely reflected needs obvious and pressing. 

When we speak of Machiavelli as unmedieval we seem rather to 
be forgetting fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italy and, indeed, 
more also. Yet there does seem to be truth in this saying, Machia- 
velh’s thought, his mode of thinking, his whole outlook, were far more 
unmedieval than was the thought of the sixteenth century as a whole. 
His total disbelief in natural law in the ordinary medieval and sixteenth- 
century sense and his attitude to the Christian religion, alike i«o!ate 
him. His interest in things as he thought they were, and in their 
immediate causation, and his practical insistence on a process of 
induction from them, were analogous to the new art end the new 
literature of the Renaissance. Just as Renaissance Italy bad detached 
the statue from the great architectural background which gas e it 
symbolic meaning and set it up on a pedestal to stand by itself as the 
expression of, or comment on, a mere visible thing, so ilachia'eJi 
detached the State from the Church, making it an organisation of 
force for the attainment of merely earthly ends. Whether anything 
was pained, on the whole, in one case or the other, is a quf-tion that 
cannot be discussed here, but should not be rashly answered. 


§ 7. TIIE METHOD 

What was most new and original in the work of Machiavelli war, 
perhaps, his method, or his manner, of approaching c 
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politics. Tli (it method luul two aspects, positive anti negative. 
Machiavclli made none of the assumptions that had hern, and still 
wero, usually made concerning divine revelation or the Church JJi>. 
discarded completely the theory of nnturnl law. This negative eido 
of Ms procedure was perhap that which was most startling to his 
eontemjioraries outside Italy, though m Italy it startled few. On 
tho positive side, Machiavclli relied on undeniable cx;wrienco and 
attempted to proceed as far ns possible by induction from it and no 
farther. Hut lie did not rely only on his own exponcnco and on that 
c/TWOon temporaries, ha turned also to the pnst, and ho has been 
especially lauded ns having been tho first for a very long time 
to make use of the historical method in dealing with political 
problems. 

Written history, as distinct from documents on which it is based, 
is tho result of an effort to ascertain the facts of the pnst and to rolato 
them, and especially to relato them in terms of cause and effect. That 
endeavour inevitably involves an attempt to state conclusions in tho 
form of ever wider generalizations. Approximately accurate gencrnU- 
tations concerning the Mu of humanity in the past are assumed to ho 
theoretically possible, however difficult to reach. Hut, supposing 
that see wero in possession of a great complex of such generalizations, 
analysed and tested to the utmost degree possible, what sort of infor- 
mers could bo drawn from them 1 Kvidmtly wo could not extract 
from them any unvarying Jaws of sequence unless wo postulated, Jiko 
Machiavclli, an unchanging humanity. If we think of tho history 
of man as a vast process of psychological change, tho difficulty of 
drawing inferences of prnrticnl value will seem, to say tho least, very 
great. Our generalizations, it would form, rould do nothing for ns 
except guido us, to a slight extent, in our httlo oppoitumst dealings 
with what we call the present, l’crhapa they might show us what was 
immediately possible or impossible to effect. Of what may bo, in 
the long run, thov could tell us little or nothing : ol what should bo, 
if anything should bo, thoy could certainly tell us nothing at all. 
Nor could they give us any foal reason for desiring Ono consumma- 
tion rather than another. Tho study of history cannot teach 
values, though it may of courso dcapon our sonso of and confirm 
our hold on what wo have. Further, owing to tho extreme com- 
plexity and multiplicity of tho facts thnt hnvo to bo considorod, 
interpretation in any sense is monstrously difficult and all infer- 
ences correspondingly doubtful. Wo can find in history anything 
wo want to find, for aft t/mt tnnu has an id and <WC and d«ww U 
there. 

I fear that all this may 1 «j counted ns mere digression, flight 
or wrong, it 1ms certainly httlo bearing on tho uso that Machiavclli 
actually tiuulo of history. For in fact, so far as I can see, ho mad® 
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very little use of it. He started with the assertion that man, remaining 
always the same mean and selfish creature, it is possible to infer from 
what has been, what methods should be pursued now in respect of a 
given object. ‘ Past things,’ as Guicciardini wrote, * throw light 
on things to come, for the world was ever of the same sort and 
all that which is and will be has been in other times and the old 
things return with different names and colours,’ 1 Inferences 
of practical value nowadays may be drawn from the study of 
Roman or other history and rulers may find in it valuable rug* 
gestions. Machiavelli can hardly be said to have claimed more 
than this ; and the claim was quite reasonable. It would have 
been strange if some thinker of the Italian Renaissance had net 
made it. 

But how far were the principles or the conclusions of 5Iachiave!li 
derived from what he found in his classical and historical authors ! 

I do not think that they were so derived to any extent that matters, 
or even that they could have been. He came, he tells us, to the study 
of politics after ‘ a long experience of modem affairs and a continual 
study of the ancient ’.* But his experience of things modem count'd 
for far more than his reading. His idea of the cycle in the life of 
States was evidently suggested by Polybius. Though he connected 
it with the conception of an unchanging humanity, he did not quite 
know what to do with it. \His belief in the thorough ' badness ’ ctf 
man, his sense of the instability of the State, his sense of tfce need of! 
public spirit, his view of the ethics of politics, were evidently derived) 
from his own Italian experience and from his own limitations) He 
was, of course, much impressed by what he derived from his authorities 
concerning Roman religion and republican organisation, Roman 
patriotism and military and political methods. AH this confirmed 
and fortified the impression he had already acquired. But who, in 
reading the Ditconi, feels that Machisvelli’a case is strengthened by 
his citations from Livy ? 

It is significant, rather than strange, that so critical and sceptical 
a thinker as Machiavelli should have used his authorities so cncnti* 
cally as he did use them, ne went to Livy expecting what he would 
ted there, duly found what he wanted and asked no questions. It 
is hardly relevant, in this connection, to point out that criticism o. 
historical tradition or critical examination of historical end'mee was 
little known of or understood at the time.* An approach to politic* 

1 * Cna kiyra r^-r;~zi deCt to*, coif***' oJ cl eo-t-~a* V**** &' u* 
“*«**•’ Tnitrt. . 

* Abo It fait l* iSrrfi that pf'dar'd i*» • ' r 

•ntwth orterjr * ttsvUUf p"jp ef Lntonva, of *t"a 
•ril »u car. 
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through history logically involves such criticism. To fail to see 
that it doc* is really to fail to conceive what wo call the historical 
method. 

It may he remarked, also, that the validity of conclusions drawn 
as to things present from the past, rnu*t depend on tho degree of 
similarity between conditions at one time and the other Men may bo 
always much the same, but thur circumstances arc not nor their ideas 
Machiavelli made no attempt to compare the conditions of Roman 
Italy with those of the Italy of his own day He made no account 
of differences of outlook, beliefs and ideas , ho seems to have seen 
little in tho world but selfish will to riches or power or mcro security. 
Ife wrote as though he assumed that conditions generally in ancient 
and in modem Italy were alike for all practical purposes 1 Such an 
assumption is inconsistent with any valid use of an historical method, 
if not with any use of one at all Machiavelli was convinced that 
much wight bo learned from tho ways ond fortunes of tho ancients, 
nnd he himself read tho works of nncient historians and derived 
from them suggestions nnd illustrations nnd a comforting assur- 
ance. Hut to call this a use of historical method seems a little 
grandiloquent. 

It is not nn approach to politics through history that really dis- 
tinguishes Machiavelli, but rather the use of inductive processes in 
place of the largely deductive reasoning that had been general earlier. 
Too much, however, may easily bo made of this. It seems to mo that 
perception played a much greater part in bringing about Machiavelli** 
conclusions than any sort of reasoning. Wo are all of us prone to 
generalize the impressions derived from our own littlo exponenco and 
put faith in these generalizations. In the Ihsconi, Machiavelli fre- 
quently announces the widest generalizations without giving any 
reasons for his belief. Of his most fundamental beliefs is there one 
that can bo said to have Wen arrived at by inductivo reasoning 1 
How did ho derive his explanation of the sense of right and wrong in 
man 1 Ho saw that tho kinds of action, or tho qualities, denominated 
good, involved a tendency to promote general welfare : and ho adopted 
straightway tho delightfully simplo seeming explanation of the moral 
sense that lay on tho surface. A minimum of reasoning was con- 
cerned in the process, 

Bimilarly, his belief in tho radical selfishness of man was derived 
directly from his own experience of men, fortified to some extent by 
his' feuding, which added a fainter experience. It is a generalized 
imprission hut not a reasoned conclusion from anything. 8o also 
with his conception of fear and of uso as dominant factors in human 
doings. His belief in a tendency to corruption and ruin in- 
herent in all institutions might possibly have been arrived at 
* Guicciardini comment* on tho fallacy In McorM, No. 110. 
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involved Nothing, m fact, seems to mo more difficult to trace, 
nothing harder to estimate, than the influence of any man on the 
thought of others A roan exerts influence on his fellows by example, 
by speech or by venting Of these three, example and Bpcecb seem 
to be the more powerful agents But the influence of example is 
moral rather than intellectual and the power of speech can act directly 
on few. Of all kinds of speech, public speaking 13 probably the least 
effective Weakest of all these agencies is surely the written word 
It has only the advantage of a relative permanence • in the long run 
it may reach many more people than can bo reached m other ways. 
But how often do we End, in octual experience, that men’s thought 
is seriously affected by the books they read 1 Now and again the 
reading of a book, or even of a single sentence written, may mark a 
turning-point in the thought of a young man or woman ; and it is, 
no doubt, upon the young that Writings act most powerfully. Yet it 
remains true that, in general, a man finds in a book what, consciously 
or unconsciously, ho is looking for. He accepts its teaching so far ns 
it fits with or clarifies his own thought or expresses his own secret 
tendency and desire He rejects it so far as it does not conform It 
is difficult to state the fact without overstating it. A writer may, 
of course, do much to clarify and define the thought of others ; 
he may bring order into what was chaotic and gtvo the formless 
fotm. By providing answers to perplexing questions or simply by 
force of comfortably dogmatic assertion, ho may confirm a waver- 
ing faith. He may show a man clearly what he wanted to see 
and could not see unaided. But all such influence is secondary 
It will add force to a current, but not deflect its course It 
defines, but it creates nothing It may provide a channel lor 
scattered waters to flow m ; but the direction of the flow is not 
altorcd. 

Even more difficult than usual in such cases is it to trace the 
influence of Machiavclli upon tho thought of the sixteenth century 
or even to mako sure that ho had any important influence. In this 
connection, indeed, it has to be remembered that a writer may cxerciso 
influence through mere misinterpretation. It is not necessarily wnat 
a writer says, it is what he is understood as saying, that influences 
others, though whether such influence can properly be styled his, is 
open to question. It must also, of course, bo remembered that the 
mere coincidence of the thought of two men is not even evidence of 
influence by one or the other, unless it be very peculiar and exact. 
That Bo-and-so should say that government exists mainly to secure 
life and property or that religion is tho salt that keeps society from 
corruption, is not evidence that tho writer knew anything of Machia- 
\elli. Some modern students have attributed to MwhmeHi a 
great amount of influence on sixteenth-century thought. But a caso 
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can be made out for saying that he had no influence of any serious 
importance.* 

He was very much talked of and written about. Botero says that 
in the various courts of kings and princes to which his business took 
him, he found every one talking about Reason of State and citing 
Machiavelli and Tacitus.* But the immense majority of sixteenth- 
century writers on political questions either ignore or repudiate him, 
if they do not denounce. His writings, for the most part, were actually 
little known- The Principe, indeed, went all over western Europe 
and wa3 widely read in various languages.* The Art of War s^*m s 
to have been fairly well known ; the Discom and the Fhmt w 
Hutory were known to few. Even in Italy Papal effort to suppress 
his writings was more effective than might be supposed would have 
been the case The criticism and denunciation of Machiavelli in 
sixteenth-century writings is, for the most part, so ignorant, as to be 
hardly significant even of revolt against his actual doctrines. It 
was often not Machiavelh’a teaching that was denounced, but a mere 
bog}’. Such ignorance necessitates misunderstandings, but th* 
positive misreading that is read into the imperfectly known writer 
comes from the reader’s own mind. Courtiers and adventurers of all 
sorts, then as always, pushed their fortunes by any means and without 
any scruples ; and such men may often have comforted themselves 
with the authority of Machiavelli, whose books they had not read. 
‘To speak of these people as influenced by Machiavelli would be ridicu- 
lous ; but they were understood to be JIachiavellians. !*he anti- 
Machiavellians attacked them rather than Jfachiavelli. It was from 
them perhaps, rather than from his writings, that he became a by- 
word for knavery, hypocrisy and godlessness. 

It should be needless to point out that the facta, if they be facts, 
that Machiavelli influenced Catherine de Medici or that Charles ^ 
and Thomas Cromwell and Henry of Navarre set store by the Prince 
or that Henry in of France habitually carried a copy about with 
him, are perfectly insignificant to the historian of political thought. 
Catherine may have found in the Principe comforting confirmation 
of her natural way of seeing things and even hints and suggestions 
that she judged practically valuable. Henry IV may well have 
chuckled appreciatively over certain passages and Henry III been 

* ^ *ctor V\ eHIe : ItaeX iartl n Fnxtt, written with the of tractsg Lu 
ia-aesc* rather pres ©se the iap-esao-j that he had nose of isporun-*. 7h* 
»u>e, I thick. a true of the atwLea of Dr. J. W. HottwI* of hi* is2s «** » 
Tcdor Eesla&d. Fee alt© article hr L. A- Weirberrer in FotilvxJ 
Quari'rfy. Dec.. 19?7. 

* Wi di S'sio, l;*0. JWiatory letter. „ 

* The Prtneipr wa* frit printed at Jtorae in and new 

followed. A F rench tranilatioa appeared in l£i3 and a Latin it l-*"’ 

I know ef no tra-nUiejc* Into Enrlah er German he Jeer the *^rmweti eer.tsry. 
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tickled by the fancy that he was something like Caesar Borgia. But 
even if, which is very unlikely, the action of these personages were 
actually affected by their reading of the Principe, the fact Would have 
a bearing on the history of political activity, but little or none on the 
history of political thought. At the very most it would mean that 
practical maxims for the conduct of theu affairs were gleaned by 
these rulers from the Principe. It might be added that, if Catherine 
and her son were disciples of Machiavelli, they were veiy unworthy 
disciples. They had not even understood the Principe 

The opinions expressed by Machiavelli about war and armies 
seem to have influenced a good many people, especially in France; 
and especially, it seems, people who had bad no experience of war. 
Many writers repeat much of what he had said about tho uselessness 
of mercenary troops and the superiority of citizen armies, and the 
folly of trusting to fortresses or money Occasionally they did so 
critically, more often, apparently, in simple faith. Only to a very 
slight extent can this bo reckoned as influence on political thought 
Many writers, also, pick up in passing from Machiavelli stray scraps 
of wisdom or maxims of practical value, while the structure of their 
thought remains quite unaffected. This, to far as it goes, is evidence) 
that he did not seriously influence them. 

The main currents of thought and subjects of controversy in the 
sixteenth century lay outside Machiavelh’s range Tho century was 
concerned above all with two questions ■ the question of the relation 
of the State to the Church and to true religion and the question of the 
relation of subject to ruler, which included the question whether consti- 
tuted authority might ever righteously be forcibly resisted. Oa these 
two main questions and the subsidiary questions arising out of them, 
the great mass of political controversy turned. And on these subjects 
Machiavelli had really nothing to say that was not negative, mat 
he actually Said simply shocked people. Bor, if he said anything 
relevant, he Baid that the State was not concerned at all with ‘ true 
religion, that the religion the State needed was something different 
from traditional Christianity, that there was no divine sanction for 
authority and no duty of obedience, but only a tendency to obey 
arising from fear and habit and intelligent selfishness. He said, in 
fact, that there was no question of * right 1 at all. 

None of the greater thinkers of the century show any definite and 
serious trace of Machiavelli ’a influence. Bodm alluded to him wr 
contempt and though he took bints from him and embodied in fus 
Republic much of what he had said about war, this affected in no way 
the character of his thought Calvin and Hooker might be almost 
unaware of Machiavelli'* existence Huguenots and Leaguers m 
France, Puritans and supporters of royal supremacy in Lngan , 
could find nothing to help them in his writings. Their way oi seeing 
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partly liy association ol him with things and people with whom ho had 
no real count ction and partly liy what ho * ml Hut it wan o< unioned 
•till more l»y his >nt< llectua) attitude and manner For, by impln ation 
at least, he ilumd the assumptions mi whirh thought wan mainly 
proceeding Hr implirtl that tVio questions which moat of all disturbed 
moil's minds mod not and should not he asked at all 

Hii denials and tho questions ho raised could not he put aside. 
His method of r< asoning was a challenge to existing authority , * ami 
it was just m that challenge that lay his value for sixteenth century 
thought. Had ho really Ix-en iu cn as the contt mptihly perverse lx mg 
his enemies tried to makft out that hr wns, men would ipmkly have 
ceasul to read or to denounce him They did not do so, and con- 
troversy goes on about him into tho next century and beyond. 
Throughout tho century there was growing a sceptical attitude in 
relation to the claims of churt lifts Tho development of political 
thought frankly utilitarian is marked towards the close of tho century 
in tho writings ot the Vnnch Politique s, in Manana and in England. 
Thotendcncy to rely simply on vcnfiallonnd indisputable or undisputed 
facts for tho solution of problems of politics and to refuse to fare such 
problems ns could not so bo Approached, was evidently strengthening 
How much of all that was duo to the influeneo of Machmvclli’s writings, 
it is evidently quite impossible to know. Hut it may well be that lio 
was no inconsiderable factor m those developments. As tho process 
went on, so did ho slowly come to his own. There aro signs that his 
influence was more real at tho end of tho century than it had over 
been. Living at the close of tbo century wo find writers who wore more 
clearly and definitely influenced by Mnchmvelli tlmn any wo can find 
earlier. In England, Raleigh and Uacon aro conspicuous examples , 1 
in Franco, I’olitiquo writings rnoro doubtfully tell tho samo talo. Tho 
Politics * of that vc ry unoriginal writ* r, Justus Lipsius, timidly repeats 
a good deal of what Mackiavtlh hud said, Gentili’s attitude towards 
him betokens some understanding and a now respect. 

Mnebiavclli’s writings form a part of those Renaissance influences 
which, all through tho sixteenth century, made for freedom in thought 
and tho practical toleration of advorso opinion- It is at least m some 
small degree duo to him that political thought assumed, more and more, 
a practical, common-senso and opportunist character, and turned away 
from questions it could not answer. It might bo said that it was in some 
degree due to him that governments censed to bo urged to do impossible 
things. Ho had at least some share in releasing men from assumptions 
Imposed by churches and by States. It was not his conclusions that 


1 h. A. Haul In Cumhrvlar Mcxlrm llvtnry. I. Chap, fl, p. 213 
* Hub tab's writings and H«Ws relevant writing b. Iona to the sevenlji inii 
century, which I* the Inadequate reason why they aro not dealt with In this no a. 
' Published 1580. 
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were suggestive cr stimulating, but tbe methods by which he reached 
them. It is not a question of the validity of his denials or assertions 
or even of his method of reasoning. He stood, in the long run, for 
the principle that there is no question that must not be asked r.or 
assumption that must be made. 



CHAPTKIl III 
GUICCIAUDINI 


C OMPARISON betwien the views of Marhmvclh and tho 
expressed opinions of lua younger contemporary, Francesco 
Guicciardini, in instructive. 1 It at leant illustrates the fact 
that MachiavolU'n outlook was liy no means exceptional in tho Italy 
of his tune. Of all tho critics of Machiavilti in tho first half of 
tho sixteenth century, Guicciardini, diplomatist, administrator, states- 
man and historian, was at onco tho hast equipped and by fur 
tho most able. AU the moro illuminating is his criticism because 
bis outlook was so like that of Machiavclli. Cynical in tho extreme, 
grudy of power, honours and money, scheming and unscrupulous, ho 
might have served ns a model to Machiavclli, had ho been a Prmco 
instead of n minister of princes. ' Three things,' ho wrote, ' 1 should 
bko to seo before I dio . but I fear that even if I live long, I shall 
not see ono of them : a will-established republican life in our city, 
Italy freed from the barbarians and the world freed from tho rascally 
priests.’ * Hut, for tho greater part of his active lifo, ho served tho 
Papacy winch ho detested, and tho Med icon n ‘tyrants’ of Florence. 
As expressive of his outlook on politics ho lias left us only fragments 
and indications. These fragments, however, arc fairly explicit and 
theso indications nro dear so far as they go. There is tho early 
Ducorti Poltlici, written during his embassy in Spain, the disserta- 
tion on Machiavclli's Ducorti, tho Dinlogo del Ilcygimento at hircme 
and tho illuminating Uiconli Politici e Civih, a note-book collection of 
observations, of which many of tho later repeat tho earlier. Thera 
is also tho htoriu Fiorentina and tho great Itlona d’ Italia, in both 
which Guicciardini'a way of seeing men and institutions is clearly 
indicated.* It may perhaps bo regretted that ho did not give us a 
regular troatiso on politics. Ho had nil tho intellectual detachment 
and nnalytio power necessary. Ho might have left something which 
would havo diminished tho reputation of Machiavclli both for good and 

1 Guicciardini was born In 1482 anil died in 1GI0. 

* JUcordi Vohtici t Civili, 23d. ,, 

* None of theso writings was published in tho sixteenth century, or Indeed 
till tho nineteen tli, exeunt the Istoria d'tlaha. 
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for evil. Yet it seems that had he written such a treatise, he would 
have had little to offer but criticism of other men’s views. 

It is perhaps a little difficult to say whether tho points of agree- 
ment or the points of difference between Guicciardini and Machiarelli 
are the more important. Guicciardini’s criticism of Machiavclk’s 
work is, in the mam, a criticism of his method of attacking political 
problems. It rests on a scepticism of the reliability of any conclusions 
based on experience of affairs or knowledge of political events of the 
past. Guicciardini, indeed, agreed with Machiavelh that man docs 
not change except superficially and that events repeat themselves. 
The faces of men change, he says, and the outward semblance of 
things, yet the same things come round agam nor docs any event 
occur which has not occurred already. 1 But, though he agreed so 
far, he found fault with Machiavelli for arguing from Roman experience 
and declared he drew conclusions far too absolutely. He denies, 
in fact, that any reliable conclusions as to what should now be done 
and what is best now, can be drawn from past experience. He denies 
that it is possible to extract from man’s experience any sort of valid 
rule of action or law of movement. * It is a great enor, ’ he wrote, 
4 to speak of the affairs of this world absolutely or without discrimina- 
tion and so to say by rule, for almost every rule has qualifications and 
exceptions, owing to the variety of circumstance.’ * 

He was far more deeply impressed than was Machiavelli by the 
differences that accompany all circumstantial similarities. Not only 
bo, but he was sceptical as to whether wo really ever know or under- 
stand the past at all. It is not surprising, he declared, that we know 
very little about past events, for, even in a single city, we do not know 
what happens from day to day.* It seemed to him that successful 
political action depended on minute adjustments and that no general 
rules were likely to be of use in any given case. No two occasions 
are sufficiently alike to allow of the application of any general principle 
to both ; and all general principles of action are therefore invalid. 
Every. case must be judged of as it arises from day to day, as he says, 4 
with little or no reference to what may have occurred earlier in some 
somewhat similar case. It makes, of course, no absolute difference 
whether the * history ’ on which you base your conclusions is that of 
the old Roman Republic or that of the day before yesterday, whether 
the experience you rely on Is your very own or that of Agathoeh* 
of Syracuse. Everything you can think of is past or future : the 
present is past before yon can think of it. The wider your gcneralua- 

* ftiwrdt, 110. See also No. 336. quoted on p. 456, *n«l No. 70. 

*Ib, 6. 4 E{T*nd-> errors raUrs dell* cows del nondo indr«! inUnente 
e *MoI-jUneotr. e. perdire ^ p-rthe qowl lulls Linao 

ed tccetione per 1* virietl delie eircaaut*n*e.’ » 

•Ik, 141. «Ib.. 114. 
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tj'on the more useless it will be. Everybody, Guicciardini points out, 
agrees that the rule of a single person js the best of all governments 
when it is good and the worst when it is bad. But what nobody 
tells us, he adds, is whether government by a single person or few 
or many is actually most desirable. 

As criticism of Machiavelli’s method all this eeema to be fallacious 
and superficial. Guicciardini could see trees very distinctly, but 
apparently could not eeo a wood. lie wntca a3 though Machiavelh 
had asserted that by applying generalizations based on post experience 
you could say exactly what should be done under given circumstances 
But only incidentally, if at all, did Machiavelh Bay anything of the 
land. He had been trying to discover tho permanent m a world of 
perpetual motion. To say that, because circumstances aro never 
exactly the same, you cannot come to any conclusions as to what 
factors, permanently and under all circumstances, make for strength 
or stability or success in the life of States, would be absurd. Did 
Guicciardini mean that there were no such permanent factors 1 That, 
on his own admissions, could not possibly be true. But he did not 
mean that. All he say's is that no two calls for political action are 
so much alike that the same rule will apply to both That assertion, 
true or false, is mainly irrelevant. It touches only the fringes of 
Machiavelli’fl thought. Guicciardini was criticizing not Machiavelli’a 
method but unintelligent application of it. 

To Guicciardini, apparently, Machiavelh was an optimistic dreamor 
He agreed with him that the expulsion of foreigners from italy was 
highly desirable, he completely disagreed with the assertion made 
in the Principe that the moment and opportunity had arrived. He 
agreed, too, that the power and policy of tho Papacy had been the 
chief agent in keeping Italy disunited. But he denied that Italy s 
disunion was a misfortune. But for the Church, he says, Italy would 
probably have become a monarchy, but whether this would have 
been a good or a bad thing for the country is at least very doubtful. 
Italy, he says, has perhaps BUflered at different times more than she 
would have done if united. But, on the other hand, the establishment 
of a central government in one city would have depressed all others, 
and Italy would certainly not have developed bo many flourishing 
aties as actually eho has done. For this reason, he concludes, union 
would have been rather a misfortune than otherwise, 1 1 
view _ of the matter eeemB to be quite as reasonable aa that ol 

Machiavelh. , 

Guicciardini Beeraa to have Bbared the preference expressed y 
Machiavelh for a republican form of government, at least for his na ive 
Florence. He would no doubt have refused to generalize that F««* 
ence. In his Dialoqo on tho government of Florence h® cri 

1 Comideratimi {nlorno ai Viswrsi di Jfacftwr «ffi. Opert Intdtfe, p 
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severely the management of the Medici, asserted that democratic 
government had proved itself at least as incapable and oppressive 
and that government by the aristocracy would be worst of all. What 
Florence needed, according to him, was a * govemo misto something 
after the fashion of that of Venice. He certainly had not Machiavelh’s 
belief in the superiority of popular government and he repeatedly 
expresses contempt for the populace. ‘ Who speaks of the people 
speaks of a mad monster full of errors and confusions.’ 1 The populace, 
he 83ys. knows as much of the motives and even of the acts of its 
government as it does of what is happening in India.* Its determina* 
tions are a matter of chance rather than of reason.* Yet he favours 
republican ‘ liberty ’ as the best safeguard against oppression. In 
Florence at least, he declared, the people Ehould be allowed to elect 
officials and put a veto on proposed legislation. 4 Republican ‘ liberty ’ 
he apparently regarded as serving no purpose but that of preventing 
tyrannical action. These judgements seem to differ rather widely 
from those of Machiavelli, but the difference is not really great and 
certainly there is no difference of principle. Machiavelli had more 
belief m the intelligence and justice of popular government ; and he 
hoped more from it than Guicciardini was able to hope from anything 
But they appear to have agreed that there is little real desire for 
any ' liberty ’ save that which is security. Men care, says Guicciardini, 
far more for their own power and personal prominence than they do 
for freedom ; and often the tyrant slayer is a would *be tyrant. lie 
remarks that he has often noticed that the name of liberty serves 
rather as a pretext or a cloak to ambition than expresses a real desire 
natural to man. 'What is natural to man is desire for superiority 
and domination.* 

Guicciardini’s judgement of human nature seems to me to have 
been even more cynical than that of Machiavelli. It is true that in 
the Ricordi he declared, emphatically and more than once, that men 
are naturally inclined to the good and even that whoso is without 
this inclination is a monstrosity.* It is not, however, very clear wkst 
he meant. Though he declared that ‘ men are all by nature mere 
inclined to good than to evil his writings show that he saw, in tie 
political world at least, very few signs of that natural inclination. 
lit advi'vs you never to do a good turn to anyone, at the exper.** 
of a third person, beeau«e the injury will be remembered and the 
k^fh forgot * Montaigne noted * que parmi tant dames ft d^eff'et* 
qu il juge, dc tant de mouvemens et conseila, i! n’en rapporte jsmai* 
un scul a la vertu, religion et conscience . . . ft de toutes Jes actions 

* Birerit, 140. ■ lb , 141. 

* lb., 378. * Co+jUmtx'**- Op. P* 1^- 
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m 

pout belles par appareneo qu’elles aoient d’ellea monies, il en rejette 
la causo a quelquo occasion vicicux ou a quelqne proufit , . efc 

peult estro advenu/ added this coolest and sanest of observers, ‘ qu’jl 
uyt estimd d’aultruy scion soy ’ 1 

If wo examino the opinions expressed by Guicciardini as to moral 
obligation, wo shall, I think, find that the term ‘ immoral ’ applies 
to him fat better than to Machiavelh MachiavelU was a moralist 
by intelligence with little moral sense It Poems to have been a 
question for him whether immoral action could be justified under 
the conditions of political activity Ho tned to escape from the 
difficulty by suggesting that all action that produces a generally 
beneficial affect is strictly and positively moral. His justification of 
treachery and crime in politics is fully consistent with this view, even 
though his language bo cot so always. Rut to Guicciardini there 
Beems to have been no question. Where he apparently differs from 
ilachiavelh fa in thinking that treachery and crime only pays occasion- 
ally either in private or in public life. But he held, at least »b assuredly 
as Machiavclli, that such conduct justifies itself by success ; and that 
without referring success to public welfare He does not appear 
to have considered the matter worth arguing about. He remarks 
that frankness and sincerity are generally applauded and dissimulation 
condemned, but that the former is most useful to other people and 
the latter to oneself. Therefore, ‘ I should commend such as are 
ordinarily frank and sincere and use dissimulation only on occasions 
of much importance which rarely occur. In this way a man acquires 
a reputation for frankness and honesty and enjoys the approval 
that attends such qualities, while he will be able in matters of real 
importance to deceive all the more effectively.' * These remarks are 
made with no special reference to political life. Machiavelh had 
said that it was well for a Prince to be reputed truthful and honourable 
so long as he was ready to lie and cheat on occasion. He had never 
suggested that the same principle held good for all men under all 
circumstances. 

As a matter of course Guicciardini's principle applied to political 
life. Here, also, he thought that treachery rarely pays , and here he 
differed, or thought he differed, from Machiavelh, to whom, he says, 
drastic and violent measures always appeal More cautious, less 
eager and hopeful than Machiavelh, he was sceptical of the value 
of Bueh means except in extraordinary cases It is easy, he says, to 
terrorize, but it is rarely expedient.* He agreed with Machiaveui 
that a man who restored order in a chaotic city by means of treachery 
and cruelty, would be praiseworthy. 'But it is very undesirable, 
he remarked, * that one should be brought to this, not only because 
it may lend to tho establishment of tyranny, but also because evil 

1 Eisatt, II, 10 1W *Jb,34J. 
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means corrupt good intentions.’ * Thi3 last remark seems to show 
intellectual perception of a moral fact to which Machiavelh’s eagerness 
made him partially blind. 

Guicciardini appears, in fact, as more Machiavellian than ever was 
Machiavelli. The phrase, perhaps, means little , but in any case, I think 
that the agreement between these two great Italians is substantial 
and fundamental and that their differences are relatively unimportant. 
The colder and more cautious temperament of Guicciardini and his 
more detached attitude enabled him to see some things more clearly 
than did Machiavelli. He was able to see that there was little or no 
chance of driving the foreigner out of Italy He was able, too, to see 
than an earlier political union of the country might have depressed 
or extinguished the vivid and splendidly productive life of the Italian 
cities. This does not mean that he did not tee that the rule of 
foreigners and petty despots might have similar results. Very few 
men can have had so little capacity fox deceiving themselves. 

Guicciardini’s judgements differ, one might say, from those of 
Machiavelli in degree rather than in kind. The thought of both was 
concerned with the actual and to a great extent with the immediately 
actual. Both eschewed all ultimate questions. Both relied for 
conclusions wholly on observation and experience. Though Guicci- 
ardini criticised Machiavelli’a method, it was nevertheless his own. 
Both believed that man has been, and is, what he always w31 be. 
Both aaw the State as a wholly sarnlar thing. In the mind of neither 
of them was there any conception corresponding to the term ‘ natural 
law ’. Neither seems to have had any sense of or belief in real obliga- 
tion and both had to conceive the State without it. Naturally both 
saw the State as normally extremely unstable. Machiavelli, indeed, 
had a theory of the origin and meaning of morality, but it was not a 
theory of obligation. Guicciardini had, apparently, no ethics at all. 
To him moral rules of conduct were simply more or less convenient 
conventions, more useful to others than to oneself. 

Most important of all is it, in establishing the relation of these 
two thinkers to the main stream of sixteenth<entury thought, to note 
the negative aspects of their way of thinking. Neither of then saw 
the Church except as a temporafpower in Italy, or as an crgatuiatfoa 
of hypocrisy and superstition. Before the Reformation, or quite 
independently of it, they had gone, in a sense, much further than th« 
Reformers Both were sceptical not only of the truth of Christian 
revelation but of the social or political value of Christianity. Both 
had to solve their problems w ithout any data supplied by the Script ores 
or the Church. Machiavelh turned from the Bible to Livy and Fuly* 
bios ; Guicciardini seems to have stood as much alone as any tnan 
can. Ii either could see any ends for the State but mere security c? 

1 Confident Kmi. Op. /««f, p- H 
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mere power or a fictitious glory. They were gnoraot and contemp- 
tuous of medieval philosophy and had broken with Christian tradition 
Such emancipation may bo honourable to them , it may, or it may 
not, mark a step in intellectual progress, but it would certainly 
seem that it disabled them from finding any basis for obligation and, 
one might say, any basis for the State 

The two men thought habitually in the same way and about the 
same things; and neither the way nor the things were those of the 
thought of tho sixteenth century. When ono passes from Machiavelli 
or Ouicciardmi to contemporary Franco or Germany or England, 
one' enters a diflcrcnt world. Even in Itnly, long beforo the end of 
the century, thought had assumed directions and a quality quite 
different from that of Machiavelli The attitudo of theso two was 
one that belonged more to Italy in the fifteenth than to any country 
in the sixteenth century That it was reproduced in one way or 
another, with increasing frequency, in later centuries is a fact the 
significance, of which cannot as yet be fully determined. 



CHAPTER TV 

LATER ITALIAN THOUGHT 
§ 1. ITALY AFTER ilACHUTELLI 

A FTER Machiavelb's death in 1526, Itahan speculative activity, 
to the end of the century, tamed mainly on philosophical 
and religious questions. Except indirectly, through juris- 
prudence and to some extent m connection with the development of 
theories of international law, Italian thought, for the greater part 
of the century, was little concerned with politics. In Pierino Belli 1 
Italy produced one of the most distinguished of the precursors of 
Gen till and of Grotius , and Gentili himself was, of course, an Italian. 
It is true that Italians played a leading part in developing that fora 
of Catholic political theory which is especially associated with th* 
name of Roberto BeHanruno. But that theory was rathe? Jesuit 
than specifically Italian and arose out of the great European con- 
troversies between Catholic Papists and Catholic nationalists and 
between Catholics and Protestants generally. The fact that it was 
to tome extent specially associated with Italy is one sign how fir 
Italy travelled in the sixteenth century from the thought of ilaehia- 
velli. But, if we put aside the Jurists and the Papalist theorists, 
there appear to be only two Italian writers on politics of any marked 
distinction later than 1540. Both of these, Paolo Paints and Giovanni 
Botero, belong to the closing years of the century. Paolo Saipi and 
the controversy in which he was engaged belonged to the early years 
of the next century. 

Jfachiavelh's influence on the thought of his own land in his own 
century seems to have been almost negligible. To a considerable extent 
this w« due to the fact that the Pope and the Church, and especially 
the Jesuits, did their utmost, officially and otherwise, to supply* 3 
his writings and blast his reputation and mate of his name a tiinx 
of fear and horror to the faithfuL >c the Index of 1559 h was ordered 
that no one should print or copy, r jver fell, or keep any cf tie work* 
of Machiavelli ; * and the Coun'eH of Treat confirm'd the judgemmt- 

* Hu Xk Ee HHitari ri it E/Zo m it V«s« ia IZ'J. 

* The »a* LotKKy «u to Licrjt 
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The Papacy associated the free-thinking scepticism prevalent in Italy 
with the Protestantism to the north , and the earlier popularity, 
or notoriety, of Macbiavelli’s writings caused hun to be singled out for 
attack. But mere I'apal prohibitions would probably have bad little 
effect of themselves. Vastly more important was the great revival 
of Catholicism under a reformed Papacy, that took place m Italy as 
elsewhere. Nothing is more striking m the history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury than the increase of the spiritual influence of the Church in Italy. 

It must be remembered, too, that the problems which most of all 
interested Machiavelli, ceased to be practical problems soon after 
his death, if not earlier. By 1610, at latest, expulsion of the foreigner 
could no longer bo seen as possible and very doubtfully even as desir- 
able. The gradual abandonment of the French attempt to establish 
dominion in Italy established the dominion of Spam. Machiavelli 
had been acutely interested m the new Prince, getting himself 
into the saddle or trying to consolidate a new dominion But the 
overwhelming power of Spain put an end to such adventures. Under 
Charles V Italy was settling down and frontiers becoming fixed. The 
domination of the foreigner, after all, gave Italy that pcaco and security 
Machiavelli had desired. The tendency of political thinking in Italy 
was, consequently, towards the acceptance of absolute monarchy as 
the safest and most comfortable form of government. 

Republican tradition hardly survived that peace, save in the 
highly aristocratic republics of Venice and Genoa No other part ot 
western Europe accepted monarchic absolutism so easily and quietly 
as did Italy. There had been, of course, a long period of preparation. 
In the petty principalities and oligarchic republics into which Italy 
was now fixedly resolved, no serious friction of political opinion show 
itself, Italian thought turned in every direction rather than to 
politics. There may have been in this silence some of that despair 
of political speculation which marked the world of Hellenic tboug 
after Alexander the Great. 


§ 2. PAOLO PARUTA 

In traversing country in which most of the tracks lead to quag- 
mires and which is always thorny, and in places desolating y an , 
is pleasant to meet with a person like Paolo Paruta. e 
subject who passed most of his life of high content m Venice, he JnkJ 
ideally with the earlier Italian Platonists and with such men as Lararna 
Pole and in hardly any way with Machiavelli. For many ye 
lived ia a Btudious retirement, but the publication o is ^ x 
fezione della mla politico, in 1679, brought bun mto local prominence 
He became official historian to the Republic and serv 

1 A French translation appeared in 1683 and a translation mto Eng y 
Henry Cary, in 1657. 
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tmction on embassies. He gathered round him a circle of friends, 
interested like himself in literature and philosophy ; and his Perfezime 
may fairly bo taken as giving an idea of the discussions that took 
place in his own house. It is written in the curious form of a con- 
versation among actual and named persons, all of whom Paruta 
personally knew. 

In lengthy and leisurely fashion they discuss the question whether 
the active life of politics is worthy of a wise man. It was a question 
that had long been a favourite topic in such circles. 1 The views of 
Paruta himself are expressed in the name of Sunano. He asserts 
that man has no higher end to pursue than the service of his country. 
* Ho who would live well must think not only of himself but of the 
city also.’ 1 It is objected that the special temptations of political 
life are too great to take r isks with ; that in politics there is too much 
of unavoidable compromise to satisfy any philosopher and too much 
disappointment and failure to make the life worth while. We, it is 
declared, are citizens of the world ; and that we belong to one particular 
State or country is a mere legalized convention. The individual 
carries within him all the authority he needs for his own doings and 
must never allow himself to be enslaved by society. Man’s end is 
spiritual and cannot be attained in tho service of material interests. 

To this Paruta replies that a man may lead a peaceful and har- 
monious life, neither desiring nor despising honours, in tho thick of 
political strife. Man is not all spirit, and to tako account of body 
also is more in accord with our nature than an attempt to live a life 
of pure contemplation. Body, it is pointed out, has much to say in 
spiritual affairs and will not bo denied. It has always been noted that 
there cxista a correspondence between the character of men and the 
climatic conditions under which they live. The qualities that dis- 
tinguish people of different nations seem almost inseparable from 
these conditions.* 

The suprome end of bfe is to live virtuously. But, for virtuous 
living, convenience and amenities of life are needed ; and the State 
therefore is necessary to one as to the other. 4 Man cannot bve virtu- 
ously without possessions and without friends ;* and for both these 
g°od things ho is dependent on civil society. The individual, therefore, 
needs the State absolutely. Again, to pursue virtue it is not enough 
to see it and to will it : it must become active and without government 
and ordered living it cannot do so. The proper function of the State 
is the liberation of men for the higher life, and it is only in and through 
the State that we possess those things which make the bfe of virtue 
possible. External benefits, derived to man through the State, are 

' One is reminded of Pole*, remark* at the beginning of the Ftarkry Ihalv*- 

» Pfr/cionf, r>l. 1579 p 8. * lb . p. 40. 

* lb , p» 47. »lb,p. 57. 
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to the wise man what the viol n to the musician or marble to the 
sculptor. 1 

It is suggested, on the other side, that, even though all thia be 
so, it should at least bo admitted that the end of political activity 
should be a life of study and contemplation. Paruta will not admit 
it. He regarded activity directed to high ends as always in itself 
finer than contemplation or than ever imperfect knowledge. 

* Onlj too gri'a.t,’ Pamta concludes, * i» the obligation under which we lie to 
otir country ; a nocicty not gathered accidentally or for a brief time, as is a ship’s 
company, hut founded on nature itself, confirmed by our own will, at all times 
needed and at all times dear nor, in the penis of our city do we stand to lose, 
as in a ship, a few poor goods, but rather all our dearest possessions, our very 
truth and sumraum bonum of virtue * * 


It is a man’s bounden duty to do what he can for the welfare of 
the society in which be lives After all this the fnends proceed to a 
discussion of the qualities of the perfectly virtuous politician The 
perfect politician, they conclude, must have knowledge of the past 
and of the elusive present and a vision of the future. He should 
study history. He must, of course, be intensely public-spirited, 
absolutely just and perfectly self-controlled 

Paruta’s DUcortt Politic* appeared m 1590, the year after his 
death. It does not add very much of interest. It deals largely with 
Roman history and Venetian constitutional arrangements. Venice, 
he thought, had maintained her liberty and independence by means 
of her admirable constitution. But the chief interest of this work 
lies in the expression it gives to Paruta’s views as to the worthiness 
of different forms of government. Forms of government, he points 
out, necessarily vary with place and circumstance and the nature 
of the people concerned. He was quite free from any notion that 
God prefers one form to another, or that any form of govemmen 
was divinely established. Monarchy, he says in the Perfezwne, is 
a moral, not a religious institution * The constitution that is mos 
stable and that is most efficient in the work of liberating its citizens 
for the life of virtue, is a mixed constitution in which an aristocratic 
element predominates. It was, he thought, the over-great s rengt 
of the democratic element in the constitution that ruined he oman 
Republic. Rome ended in tyranny, ‘which is bom of the i pop a 
State ’. It is always an aristocracy and not the people t 
for liberty ; where the peoplo rules liberty quickly vanishes o 
intellectual aristocrat it seemed quite clear that popular E ove JF™ - 
was the least stable and the most inefficient possible. Equity 
political rights, he declared, is fatal to good government. Ke remaraeu 
that among all the various kinds of ‘ popular State a y 
esteemed the worst in which artisans do most abound 
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Comparing Venice with Carthage, Paruta remarks that no purely 
maritime power has ever established a lasting empire. Bat the Ices 
of the Venetian over-sea dominion gave him no concern. States, he 
says, should seek peaceful development within natural limits only and 
there is always injustice involved in conquest. ‘ The true end of the 
State is the virtuous life of its citizens and not the greatness of 
dominion.’ 1 The effort to extend dominion implies a wrong spirit 
in the citizens and such aggressiveness tends to produce internal 
strife. The greatness of a State is the greatness of its citizens.* Only 
once does Paruta refer to Machiavelli ; and then it is to express a hope 
that his works will remain for ever in oblivion. He reflects, it is evident, 
at once a scepticism of the value of the State and a conception of its 
value, alike wholly alien to the thought of Machiavelli. But it may 
be worth while to point out that, in one respect, his view resembled 
that of the great Florentine. It is characteristic of him that he 
seems to have known little of and cared less for the Roman or any 
other Church. As Machiavelli turned to Livy, Paruta turned to 
Plato. His conception of the function of the State as the liberation 
of men for the higher life of virtue is, it is true, radically similar to 
the conception of Aquinas. Yet this State of his is wholly secular. 
It has no necessary relation to any Church. There is, indeed, no sug- 
gestion in Paruta that the Church can do anything worth speaking 
of for the life of virtue. Bat all through the sixteenth century Italian 
thinkers seem to have seen the State as purely secular. Even the 
Papahsts, I think, did so, though they claimed powers for the Pope 
in relation to it. To suppose, however, that this was due in any 
appreciable degree to the influence of Machiavelli would be gratuitously 
absurd. 

There is another and completely negative respect in which Paruta 
resembles Machiavelli. He stood as much apart as his predecessor 
from the main currents of thought and subjects of controversy in the 
sixteenth century. No question of the relation of State to Church 
or of the rights or duties of subjects in relation to rulers, troubled fcis 
Platonic serenity. In this, also, he was characteristically Italian. 
It is, I think, jurt the fact that for Italy these questions were cot 
practical or vitally stirring that accounts /or the relative abvnc- 
of political thought and controversy in Italy. 

| 3. BOTEP.O 

\ery unlike the rather dilettante Paruta, with his preoccupation 
with the ideal of the wi«e and virtuous man, his in aristocratic 
government and his conviction that the moral end of th* State involves 
obligation to ?>rve it, was Giovanni Botero. Bom at IWn* ta Pi'd* 
mont and hence sometimes called Benishis, Botero took order?, hecam*' 
* ZhJCOrri, p. j$. • ib.. p. 25. 
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tie friend and the private secretary of Cardinal Borromeo, served 
on embassies for the Date of Savoy and became tutor to his children. 
He was a conscientious student and took his work very seriously. 
His most famous book, DeUa Ration ii Stato, was published in 1589 
and became widely known- 1 But some of his shorter treatises are 
also of some importance. Particularly characteristic and distinctive 
is the DdU Cause it la Graniezsi idle Citta, published in 1596. 

Botero’a opinions coincided in several particular respects with 
those of Machiavelli, whom he described as an empty writer What 
he sap about the noreutme does not leave the impression that he 
understood him. Whether his thought was influenced by what he 
read of Machiavelli’s writings it is not possible to S3y More important, 
in any case, is the fact that his mode of thinking was similar to Maclua- 
vefli's in an essential respect. His mind was wholly occupied with 
the question of how things actually are and how they actually move. 
His ftaqioA H Slalo consists almost entirely of what he took to be 
simply statements of verifiable fact. However dubious his assertions, 
that is what he intended them to be. There was, he thought, a great 
deal to erplain in connection with this thing, the State : and he 
seems to have thought it was all rather easily explained. He asked 
no question about the ultimate nature of political authority ; ^ the 
questions for him were how it actually arose, how it is maintained 
and what is the most efficient form of it He was as unconcerned 
as Paruta with the main questions that agitated the minds of thinkers 
outside Italy. Though he believed religion to be a political factor 
of the greatest importance, he considered it only as it subserved the 
purposes of government. Though he could not think of the Church 
as Machiavelli had done and speaks of it as a divinely established 
monarchy, he does not seem to have attributed to it any s pec ihc 
authority except in relation to questions of strictly Christian doctrine. 
He asked no questions about its relation to the State. It is perhaps 
worth notice that he argues at length that dishonesty m politics does 
not even pay. Whether or no he were influenced by Machuveili, he 
seems certainlv to have been influenced by Bodin. Ilia theory o 
dunate, at least, looks as if it were derived directly from the renc 
writer. But what above all distinguishes Botero is his assertion^ 
the fundamental importance of economic factors^ in socie y. 
suggestion of that may also have come from Bodm. 

The earliest form of government, Botero opined, was ?! 

aud the important thing to notice is, he says, that it was es 
by popular consent for the common good and security. ’ 

he specifically declared, instituted by any special act 01 ^ 

‘ It waj translated into Latin, French, Spanish and German- A F 
translation appeared in 1599. 

1 fiagioa. ed, 15S9. pp. 16, 17. 
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only monarchy directly established by God is that of the Church. 
Nor has God prescribed or recommended to men any particular form 
of government and any fonn of government in the world may be 
the right one. 1 

What is right at any particular time and place depends on circum- 
stances and the nature of the people concerned. That being so, it 
is, he pointed out, difficult to decide what form of government is above 
all preferable. But he does not really seem to have seen any diffi- 
culty He had no doubt whatever that monarchy pure and simple, 
the sole sovereignty of an hereditary person, was the best of all forms 
of government The reasons he gives for this belief are, for the most 
part, at once wholly unoriginal and quite fantastic. God is a monarch 
and has established monarchy in the Church ; all light comes from 
the sun and the unity of a whole goes with a multitude of parts.* 
It is a little odd to find this kind of thing in the mind of a thinker 
usually so positive and rationalistic More pertinently he pointed 
out, as others had done and were doing, that monarchy has tended 
to displace all other forms of government. It has established itself 
even among the rough and violent peoples of tho north who am 
naturally averse to it. He adduced also the commonplace contention 
that speed in action is most likely to be had in a monarchy. 

The well-being of the State, however, Botero declared, depends 
less on the form of its government than on the obedience of the sub- 
joct.* Most important of all factors in maintaining obedience is justice. 
To make every one secure in respect of his property and other rights 
in law, is the only means of establishing peace and harmony in society.* 
Judicial administration should be uniform, alike for all without 
favour or corruption and should also be speedy. Botero descanted 
at length on the lamentable failure actually visible in these respects 
everywhere.* Almost equally important is it that the ruler should 
understand his people. Nothing is more necessary than this for good 
government.* In this connection, Botero remarked, the effects of 
climatic conditions on character have to bo considered. Important 
also is it that the government should concern itself with the needs 
of the poor, and should promote education and the arts * Botero 
was as sure as was Machiavelli that a government must be popular 
to be strong and stable. 

Like Machiavelli also, Botero held that the strength and stability 


* Oporto <UtT EtetVmsa it.Ua AJmeKa. rrinted along with JSrttro* 

DtUa Rtlaluni Unirrmli in P. f ■. , . , j 

* Some might wy. BoK-ro ingwiicwty remark*. tb*t Go-1 being » *" 

Frnont, Hu RoTeroment j, M autocracy rather than a monarch*. «« is* 

of God. he rejoin* are • project of HI* anil*, 
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of a State depended, perhaps most of al), upon religion Unless 
his subjects be religious, Botcro declared, no Pnnce, however just 
and prudent, can be really Becure All those who have founded new 
States have found it necessary either to revive an old religion or 
introduce a new one- 1 AU religions alike, he seems to have imagined, 
teach service to the State as a duty, and for this reason all alike 
have social value. But none, he argued, more effectively subserves 
the cause of order than does Christianity. For the Christian religion 
subjects to the Prince not only the bodies and goods of the subjects, 
but even their souls and consciences , it binds not only their hands 
but their thoughts and aflections ; it enjoins them to obey dissolute 
as well as temperate Princes, and to suffer all things that the peace 
be not broken. There is no act that frees the subject from his duty 
of obedience unless One contrary to the laws of nature or of God , 
and even in such casea everything is to be endured rather than an 


open breach.* 

BotefO was an ecclesiastic and presumably ft bebever. But he 
did not himself argue the duty of submission from the Scriptures 
or teachings of the Church He committed himself only to the state- 
ment that Christianity, so teaching, subserves the purposes ot the 
State at least as well as any other religion. It is not unlikely tha 
he was hero thinking of Machiavelli’a assertion that tbs was just 
what Christianity had failed to do. , , 

Bolero fully adopted Bodrn’s theory that the character of a people a 
mentality is determined by permanent * climatic conditions, 
connected it with his assertion that any form of goveromen may 
be appropriate in a particular place more definitely than aid 
himself. He has the distinction of being the only writer of thecen y 
who grasped at all fully the significance of the theory. 1 
exposition of it, however, is by no means so full or so clear as ’ 

He 8eema to take the theory as one fully established ® n< * 8* ? 

accepted, as indeed did Partita He repeats a good wo , 
Bodm had said and adds very little. But, so far was he from being 
shocked by it, that he did add something to Bodui s sugge 1 
even the form of religion may be ultimately determine 7 ' 

The heresies, he remarked, that have originated among 
and philosophically inclined, though unpractical, peoples o , ifficul ^ 
have been highly speculative and concerned with h nature 

question, of Chitlin theology, relatmg to the Ttmrty 
Of Christ. Tho.e, on the other hand, origm.tmg “• 

and energetic, undisciplined nnd rather Btupid nort ern P 1,,'eeiien? 
been conesp^ndmgly gross nnd , imr !e. tunung o rm» V * » 
o£ practice, such as clerical celibacy and tho auth y ,| ! 

Ihd he mean detaitely to suggest that Protest.nt.sm realty 
«Ib,p. 03. *Ib., p« 
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product of tie stupefying effects of a northern climate ! Bat tie 
suggestion cuts both ways. 

It was especially in his essay on the greatness of cities that Bctero 
developed his view of the importance of economics. In the Rcpcm 
di Stato he tells ns that governmental authority originated in deliberate 
action, taken mainly for the sake of defence and justice. In the 
Grandesza he explains that social life developed, presumably earlier, 
under economic pressures. He adopted the view, that had already 
become a commonplace, that, in the very earliest days of humanity, 
men lived like the beasts. But men came to see how much would 
be gained if they formed themselves into a society for the sharing 
of all they produced. 1 Quite evidently he was not thinking of any 
communistic sharing. The sharing he speaks of was by way of trade 
and barter. 

He explains that a city or a large town, the grandexza of which 
is measured by population and wealth, is a centre to which people 
gather for the sake of security, ease and plenty. The growth of 
such a place is not and cannot be brought about by any governmental 
action, nor can force either create or sustain it.* A rtrong internal 
authority is indeed necessary to its existence for the sake of order, 
while the m a in tenance of order promotes the growth of the city by 
making it attractive. Nevertheless, the real cause of the develop* 
ment of cities is simply the opportunities they offer for profitable 
production and dealing. It is what Botero calls their nutritive virtue 
that makes them great. The essential factor* are a site suitable for 
trading and good transport facilities. Justice drpends on the strength 
of the government ; but the strength of the government is largely 
dependent on plenty. The wealth of a Prince depends cn the posses- 
sions of his subjects : ‘ their goods end their traffic ; the fruits cf 
the earth and of industry, exports and imports and means cf transport 
from one place or country to another *.* The Prince, therefore, 
should introduce every sort of craft and manufacture. Peace in the 
city depends partly on justice and partly on plenty. But plenty 
depends not only on soil and roads and water-ways and minerals, 
but on the amount of labour available. Botero insists that labour, 
not capital, is the essential factor in the production cf wealth.* It 
follows that idleness is a curse to the community. The idle, he wys, 
are those who live on the labour of others. The concentration cf 
wealth in a few hands he also declares to be an evil, on the ground 
that it acta as u check upon the increase of population.* 

It is evident that Botero was to eome extent conscious that t-* 
views he expresses as to the development of cities would let t-e 


1 GmSesa, I. Clap. 2, «t ISM, p. C- 
1 lb., CIjjs. 2 and 3. * Rsjicm, pp- 20, 

Crcxicra, ISM, p. 43. * lb.. Clap- 7 
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most part apply also to communities or States of any size He was 
certainly writing of city States as well as of mere cities and his pre- 
occupation with economics is as marked in the Eagum di Slab as in 
the Grandezza, though his conclusions are not there made so clear 
In one place, at least, in the Grandczza, he widens his outlook to include 
the whole State. Explaining that no amount of violence will con- 
strain men to stay in unprofitable cities, he adds that tho same holds 
good of States and that dominions acquired by sheer violenco cannot 
long ho mantained. 

Thinking thus so largely in terms of economics, Botero could not 
hut see war as a sheer evil. It was to him, as things stood, an evil 
uneseapable and therefore to he studied lie repeated the ancient 
commonplace that defensive war is alone justifiable , but he left 
the epithet undefined and therefore almost meaningless. On the 
question of what constitutes military strength he followed Mathiavelh 
very closely, emphatically agreeing with him that men and not money 
are the sinews of war and that men fight best when they love their 
cause or their country. But his consideration of war led him finally 
to what was perhaps tho most striking of his conclusions. War, 
he thought, was unavoidable only because the world is divided into 
a number of States. Monarchy is the best form of government , the 
tuischief is that there are so many monarchies. Princes, be remarked, 
are without affections ; they have, properly speakmg, neither friends 
uor enemies. Each is guided by consideration of his own interests 
alone. That being bo, they are all compelled, for safety’s sake, to 
prepare for war and to make it ; to hoard treasure and overtax their 
subjects. What is really needed is a universal monarchy. Under 
a single monarch the world would become a common fatherland and 
home, and man would attain happiness It would then, he adds, 
he possible to enforce the use of a universal language and a universal 
coinage, to the great profit and comfort of every one. The Monarch 
of the world would have no need of armies and therefore the whole 
scale of taxation could be lowered. Nor would there then be need 
to provide against dearth and famine, for a bad harvest in one part 
of the world could be made up for by tho good crops of another, as 
now it is not. The striking passage in which he indulges in these 
speculations forms tho conclusion of his treatiso on the Excellence ot 
Monarchy. It was an old dream with a somewhat new meaning 
What is perhaps new in Botero's dream of a World-State is the imp le 
conception that there existed atready in economic facts and m the 
world’s desire for peace and plenty, a real basis for such developmen s. 



CONCLUSION 

I AM told that, in this concluding chapter, I ought to summarize 
the results of my explorations in the political thought of the 
sixteenth century. It would certainly be well to do so, were it 
not for the fact that this whole book is but a summary and a summary 
summary and incomplete at that. It is with deep misgivings that 
I attempt still further to condense. 

People in the sixteenth century, when they thought politically, 
were above all preoccupied with the problem of estab l i s h ing and 
maintaining order. Just because order was the thing most needed 
jt was a century of efforts to create and to centralize administrative 
arrangements for its enforcement. In England solid success was 
achieved . in France there was failure so pronounced that the country 
all but broke m pieces. In Spain the success was. it seems, both 
illusory and disastrous. In Germany, as a whole, the effort produced 
disintegration ; but that disintegration was due to the success of 
the effort to establish new centres of order and strong government. 
The Italian settlement, largely brought about by the wisdom and 
moderation of Charles V in victory, stereotyped a series of petty 
despotisms and oligarchies, but at least put an end to chronic internal 
warfare. 

Intentness on a practical need acutely felt involves of itself no 
land of political theory. But, under the actual circumstance', recog- 
nition of the need of order, and policies of centralization, involved 
preoccupation with certain questions incident and relevant to tie 
practical problem. It was very man'Iest that what stove all w*j 
needed was a profound recognition c* the duty of obedience to duly 
constituted political authority. The question how such authority i* 
derived, on what rests the obligation to obey and how fsr and in what 
eense it is limited, was, above all edse, the question of tb* century. 

It was answered in various ways ; but the assumptions hsbuuihy 
made as to natural law and as to the absolutely imperative nature 
of Scriptural commands and directions, limited th** po*sibJit:*^ c. 
answer. Study of the Scriptures led, indeed, to quite different con- 
clusions. let certain points remained fixed. One must in any cav 
obey God’s commands whatever the poltical forerr:;m crirbt aar; 
and there was a genera] persuasion that one ought to disobey comma — * 
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clean contrary to natural law. The relation, in fact, between sovereign 
and subject, or between tho State and its members, could not bo 
considered in isolation. Involved in it was the relation of man, 
and therefore of tho State, to Divine Will That was primary. Man 
transcends! the State and his duty to it could bo secondary only. 
Sixteenth'ccntury theories of sovereignty were, for the most part, 
fundamentally ns theocratic as those of the Middle Ages 

That government represents tho will of God, Who wills the good 
of man and therefore his peace, and that obedience to constituted 
authority is, therefore, normally a duty to God, this no one in the 
century openly denied. In tho carber years of tho century there 
appears a very general tendency to believe that, though Divine law 
might make passive resistance obligatory, yet active resistance was 
always wrong. How far this tendency was duo to an acuteness of 
tho sense of tho need of order that grow, gradually, less insistently 
sho-o, it is not possible accurately to say. 

This doctrine of non-resistance was not a theory of the divino right 
of Kings or necessarily a theory of right at all It was, indeed, gener- 
ally put as depending on God's commands in tho Scriptures But 
it was often put on grounds of rncro expediency. Resistance leads 
to disorder, perhaps to civil war, and this is the greaton of oviLs. 
Tho doctrine had no specific reference to Kings but applied to all 
magistrates and was insisted upon os much at Genova as at I’ans. 
It was held by pooplo ol all kinds of religious opinions and by 
people of nono to speak of. Different lines of thought scomod 
for a time to bo converging to tho samo conclusion. But tho con- 
vergence was illusory and even the appoaranco of it did not last 
long. 

The whole question was complicated ond confused by tho develop- 
ment of a number of religious sects or parties all claiming sole possession 
of ' true religion ’. It was further complicated by tho claims ol 
churches, Catholic or Colvimstic, to control or to limit tho action 
of secular authorities. Tho Reformation forced men to consider 
under more or less new forms, tho old question of the relation of 
State to Church. That was, of courso, really involved in tho ultimate 
question of the right relation of the State to God. The Protestant 
could escape it, logically, no more than tho Catholic ; and, practically, 
oven less. It was a cause of friction and disordor, or tho menace 
of disorder, throughout the century. 

Tho struggle between religious parties, or between governments 
and religious dissidents, was the chief factor in breaking down, hero 
and thoro ond more or less completely, tho belief in tho wickedness 
of overt resistance to authority. Bodies of people who felt them- 
selves wronged or oppressed and who, for wbatover reasons, had come 
to feel themselves in a position to resist effectively, could not long 
33 
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continue to hold such doctrine. Under the appropriate conditions 
it was a matter of course that a right and even a duty of rebellion 
should be asserted, now by Protestants, now by Catholics. It seems 
that the first body of people to mate that assertion were the militant 
Anabaptists. Partly because they grossly miscalculated their power 
to rebel effectively, they hare not received their fair share of whatever 
credit may attach to the making of it. 

Once that assertion was made there was no escape from tie 
questions logically involved in it. What, then, is the basis of govern- 
mental authority and how is it derived ? TVhat are the hunts cf 
political obligation * Under what circumstances does God's com m a n d 
to obey give place to a permission, or become n command, to rebel ! 
Implied was the question : does there really exist anywhere a right 
to demand obedience as a duty to God T 

In answer to these questions there developed, roughly speaking, 
two schools of thought. One asserted that real authority can emit 
only under a special Dirme grant. God must immediately confer 
it, since men, even though they can give coercive power and define 
function, cannot create obligation. This doctrine was held not only 
by those who believed in an almost unlimited and indefeasible right 
given by God to a divinely chosen King. It was held also by *om* 
who claimed a rigbt of rebellion when God’s lieutenant exceed'd 
his granted authority or became a rebel against the Giver. It might 
well be a duty to God to depose his tie faithf ul viceroy. 

On the other hand, it was maintained that a real right to command 
may be and is created by man out of his own need of it ; God bemg 
concerned only in that he created the need and sanctions the m'am 
You may put it, like Bod in, that authority to demand obedience as 
a duty is logically involved in the ends for which organized society 
exists ; or, like Hooker, you mar izx that every potential community 
has a right to make bw for itself. In either case yen deny the c~d 
for any special divine creation. is potentially possessed cf all 

he needs : be needs authority and can, therefore, create it. But it 

must be observed that Divine sanction is conceived as bring as necessary 

in this case as is Divine grant in the other. , % 

That two main schools of thought arose also cn the question c. t-e 
ngbt relation of State and Church has already been ru£ Gently mill'd 
upon One subordinated *U secular government to the centre-* c. 
an ecc!e<.artical organization ; the other, indenting aumh and 
State, plsc*d the Church in the hands of the secular sovereign. 
of fixt'cmh-omtury thought about the State was, it may b* remark'd. 
rvLr-ous rather than stnctlv poLtical: concern'd, that u, ma^-. r 
with tie f uneven c f tmverument in relation to another werid i~« 
this. After all tie political thought cf a rvhgious man cot £«*-• 
be religious. But on th;« question, as cn tie ether great qc«- - 
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of the century, the dividing line between the two schools of thought 
does not coincide with that between Protestant and Catholic. 

Perhaps the main lines of sixteenth-century political thought may 
fairly be thus roughly summarued. But the summary is very rough 
and it leaves out not only all of Italy but much else. In the sixteenth 
century we find those who see in the recognition of an all but unbounded 
duty of obedience to the political sovereign the only hope of salvation ; 
and those also who ignore or despise the State or who deny and 
denounce it. Again, while there is much that is religious m the 
thought of the century, there is also much that is not religious at all 
and at most pays bp service to religion. And throughout the century 
there was going on a development of points of view simply opportunist 
or utilitarian and more or less sceptical of current and traditional 
beliefs. 

In the shifting sands of positive political theory no foundation 
can bo laid for an assertion of progress, if by progress we mean advance 
in the discovery of truth. Will it be said that no one nowadays 
supposes that truth concerning the State can be other than relative 1 
But if it be said : ‘ There exists in society a right to require my obedi- 
ence as a duty, but, if I am commanded to deny my faitb and betray 
myself and Bay I believe what I do not believe, then I have a right 
to rebel,' there is no reason why this should not be true under all 
circumstances, so long as meaning is given to the word ‘ right ’ If, 
indeed, we deny that the word nght has any but a legal or conven- 
tional meaning, then the whole proposition becomes meaningless. 
In that case, wc have answered the question as to the basis of real 
authority and of political obligation by denying that such things 
exist. 

I have heard it said that the important thing about a political 
theory is that it should 4 work Any theory that ‘ works ’ is true 
for its time. But in what sense does any theoiy work ? If a man’s 
activities are really determined by his theory, as may be the case, 
then, indeed, the theory may be said to be working. But that his 
activities determine his theory would seem to be the commoner case. 
The theory is an afterthought, a by-product, an apology, even a 
pretext. When we say that a theory works, do we mean more than 
that it plausibly justifies some actual arrangement or the attitude 
of some dominant group 1 In that sense many contradictory theories 
may be working in different places at the Bame moment. But, indeed, 
in that sense all or almost all theories work in some degree and none, 
surely, quite satisfactorily. There never was a dominant theory or a 
dominant group unchallenged. In that sense, I suppose, Calvin 
was right, hero and there, for a time , and Barclay was nght for 
France at the end of the century. It would be hard to say who was 
right in England. It would also, I think, be hard to say what theory 
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